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FOREWORD. 


T he Yearbook for 1921 is a departure from previous 
Yearl)ooks. It repre-'ents an effort to present in a 
somewhat detailed way the economic situation with respect 
to four of our principal agricultural products—wheat, com, 
beef, and cotton. The subject is treated in four separate 
chapters. These discussions take the place of the briefer, 
less comprehensive articles, chiefly on production subjects, 
presented in previous Yearbooks. A graphic summarj" of 
the agricultural census of 1920 is added, and the statistical 
section has been strengthened by the inclusion of cost of 
production data and by some new statistics of marketing and 
production. 

The Yearbook for 1921, therefore, emphasizes the eco¬ 
nomic side of our agriculture, because help in their economic 
problems is now the most urgent need of our farmers. That 
is not to say that the Department of Agriculture is losing 
sight of production matters. The farmer needs all the help 
in his production problems that the department and the 
agricultural colleges and experiment stations can give him, 
but the thing of most importance now is the development of 
an entirely new realm of organized knowledge bearing upon 
the economic factors of agriculture, looking toward cheaper 
production, imr>roved methods of distribution, and the en¬ 
largement of markets, all to the end that prices the farmer 
receives shall be more fairly related to his cost of production. 

While the present volume treats only of four phases of 
the situation, succeeding volumes will take up other products 
and conditions, so that in the course of a few years a fairly 
complete picture of the whole economic situation may be 
presented. 

It is hoiDed that the discussions in this book, which have 
been prepared with a great deal of attention to accuracy and 
clearness, will contribute something to a better understand¬ 
ing of the serious economic problems which must be met if 
our agriculture is to be established on a sound, enduring 
basis. 

Henby C. Waijace, 

Secretary of Agriculture. 

TXt 
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Washington, D. C., November 15^ 1921. 

To the President : 

Before reporting in detail on the work of the Department 
of Agriculture during the past year, it seems proper to 
speak of the condition of agriculture in the Nation. The 
experiences of recent years have shown more clearly than 
ever before that an efficient agriculture is of vital impor¬ 
tance to all the people. During the darkest days of the war 
success or failure turned on an adequate food supply. Every 
discovery that reduces the cost of production'or increases the 
efficiency and economy of distribution • of farm products 
benefits all consumers. Any circumstances which depress 
agriculture, making it impossible to exchange products of 
the farm for the products of the factory on a fairly normal 
basis, make for closed factories and unemployment in in¬ 
dustries. The promotion of our agriculture is, -therefore, in 
the interest of all the people. Conditions which are harmful 
to the producers and which tend to jeopardize future pro¬ 
duction must be noted with concern by all of our people and. 
the national energy should be turned toward improving such 
conditions. 

- The farmer receives his money wages in the form of pay¬ 
ment for his crops and live stocL These wages are not paid 
regularly every week or every month, except in part in the 
case of some dairy farmers, but at irregular intervals vary¬ 
ing from three, months to a year or more, depending upon 
the nature of the crop. Neither rate of wages nor hours of 
work is agreed upon in advance. -The consuming public pays^ 
but it makes ho agreement as to the amount it will pay. 
The farmer is urged to produce abundantly, but the price 

• ■ / '. ■ : * 1 ‘ 
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paid him for what he produces is set after the amount of 
his production, is known. The buyers drive the shrewdest 
possible bargain. The more the farmer produces, the less 
the buyers want to pay. Thus we have large production 
penalized. Very often—indeed, it is the general rule—a 

PERCENTAGE OFTHE NATIONAL PERCENTAGE OF THE TOTAL PERSONS 
INCOME RECEIVED BY THE IN GAINFUL PURSUITS ENGAGED 

VARIOUS INDUSTI=tlES INVARIOUS INDUSTRIES 

AVERAGE OF TEN YEARS AVERAGE OF TWO YEARS 


1909-1918 I9I0ANDI920 



Fia 1.—Twenty-eight per cent of the people of the United-States gainfully 
employed are engaged in agriculture, but they receive only about 17 per 
cent of the' total national income. The average annual per* capita income 
of the people engaged-in agriculture during the 10 years 1909-1918 waa 
only a little over half that of the people engaged in the other inajor indus¬ 
tries. These figures are taken from the tJ. S. Census of Occupations and 
from a survey of ** Income in the United States,” prepared by Mitchell, King, 
. MacCauley, and Knauth, and published by the National Bureau of Economic 
Besearch. . - 

large crop brings the farmer fewer total dollars than a small 
crop. And often a large crop sells at le^ than it costs the 
farmer on an average to produce it. Such is the condition 
this year. The energy and the intelligence with which the 
farmer works, the num^r of hours he works, the cost he 
incurs in producing crops—none of these is considered in 
determining the price. 

Farmer Produces on Faith. 

The farmer, therefore, must: work on faith. He mu^ 
himself carry all the risks of weather, of heat and cold, of 
flood and drought, of destructive storms, of insect pests, 
and plant and animal diseases.. He must plant enough to 
make sure that tkere will be food for all, with the practical 

Note.— ninstrattons ^ed since original edlHon of this report; statUtleal 
tables revised, ' « 
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certainty that in unusually favorable seasons the result may 
be a large surplus, and that this surplus, which can not be 
hidden, probably will cause prices lower than the actual 
cost of production. He must be willing to accept these low 
prices with the best grace possible and adjust his living es- 
jpenses to meet his reduced income. The American farmer 
always has done this. He is a philosopher, as every man 
must be who works with nature and is subject to nature’s 
varying moods. And he feels his responsibility to feed the 
people. If the farmers of America should cease work for 
a single crop season, millions upon millions of people would 
suffer for food. They have never ceased to work, no matter 
what the trials and hardships. 

In an orderly world the farmers are able one j^ear with 
another to so adjust their production to the needs of con¬ 
sumption as to enjoy a fairly reasonable share of the national 
prosperity. During the period of development when farm 
land is increasing in value, landowners look upon the en¬ 
hanced value of their land as accumulated compensation to 
offset unprofitable crop years. This thought has consoled 
tfem under many distressing conditions of crop failures and 
low prices. As they advance in age and come to the time 
when they must cease hard work, they have been able to 
profit by this accumulated value either by sale of the farm 
or by renting on the basis of value. The people of America 
have until very recent years been fed at a price below the 
actual cost of producing farm crops, if all of the factors 
which properly enter into that cost are considered and if the 
farmer should be allowed a wage no larger than the wage 
paid for the cheapest labor. In the case of the investor or 
speculator, increase in the value of farm land may be un¬ 
earned increment. In the case of the fanner it is earned 
increment. 

Farmer Feels Responsibility to Public. 

The farmer must carry also those risks, due to changes in 
business, both at home and abroad, which mfluence the de¬ 
mand for farm products; that is, his prices are influenced 
by the ups and downs of business over which he has no con¬ 
trol. In periods of disturbance, which interrapt foreign 
trade or interfere with home industries and thereby decrease 
demand for farm crops, the farmer suffers through the 
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reduetioa of his wage by decreased prices for his crops. 
When such periods come at a time when the cost of produc¬ 
tion is unusually high, and especially if one bad y^r has 
followed another and thus finds the farmer heavily in debt 
because of the losses of the previous year, the result is seri¬ 
ous and makes trouble for the farmer and everyone else. But 

the farmer 
always works. 
He always 
product He 
grows food in 
abundance. 

The crops 
of the year 
1920 were 
produced at 
the greatest 
costs ever 
known. These 
costs were 
justified by 
prices which 
prevailed 
at pis 
time. 

were incurred 

Fig. 2.—average value of farm land (including build- 
iiags)- in tbe United States increased between 1850 and 
1920 at a rate equivalent, to compound interest on the becaUSS the 
1850 yaluatipn of 2.65 per cent. Tbe increase from farmers had 
1900 to 1920 was at the rate of 6.47 per cent. For New . j. l j 
York the annual rate of increase in value was 1.25 per been told 
cent for the period 1850-1920, and 2.87 per cent fOr over and Over 
the period 1900-1920.; for Iowa 6.31 and 8.C4 per - x 

cent, respectively, and for Alabama 2,40 and 7.52 per tnat 

cent., Since i920> land has declined in value in most overseas there 
- parts of the United States, and this large contribution a Im-nwir- 

to the fanner’s wealth from appreciation in land, values “ uungry 

can not be expected to continue. WOT Id wait- 

iug to be fed and that there would be a ^rong demand for 
all they could produce. The production was large j the 
farmers worked very hard, and climatic conditions favored 
good crop& But before the crops were harvested prices 
had so decreased that at market time the drops sold for 
far less than the cost of production, considering the countxy 


ting 

They 
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as a whole. Hundreds of thousands produced at heavy finan¬ 
cial loss. 


Disproportionate Reduction in Farmers’ Income. 

The fanners bad taken it for granted that war prices could 
not continue. They had expected lower prices for their own 
products. They had not thought that their prices would 
drop as low afe they did, but during, the winter they accepted 
these very low prices with their usual philosophy. They 
borrowed niore money to keep themselves going, and in the 
face of a continuing decline in prices of almost all of their 

INCREASING EFFICIENCy OF THE AMERICAN FARMER 


NUMBER OF PERSONS ENGAGED 
IN AGRICULTURE. 1909 AND 1919 
C31 FARM LABORERS ■■FARMERS 


&D03.73t 



4210938 


6,361,502 

6.448,343 


] 



1909 

!907-n 

1919 

I9t7-2t 


PRODUCTION OF ALL CEREALS 
AVERAGE 5 YEARS 
1907-11 AND 1917 - 21 
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Fig, 3.—The number of persons ^gsged In fagriculture decreased from 
12,386,000 in 1910 to. 10,659,000 In 1920, according to the Census of Occu¬ 
pations ; but this decrease occurred whoUy in the number of farm lal^rers, 
and is accounted for, in part, by the change in date of enumeration; from 
April 15 to January 1. A real decrease, somewhat smaller than that 
indicated by the census, probably has occurred, however, in the number of 
farm laborers. But assuming that the number of persons engaged in agri¬ 
culture was the same in 1920 as in 1910, there was an increase in production 
of the cereals per person engaged in agriculture of 17 per .cent during the 
decade. This increase in efficiency was achieved by using more machinery, 
fertilizer, and other fornis of capital; in other words, through bigger farms 
and better farming. 


crops they put out ample acreage in the spring of 1921. At 
that time prices of farm products were much below the cost 
of production and far lower relatively than the prices of 
other commodities. The farmers’ wages had thus been re¬ 
duced to about the prewar level, but the wages of other peo¬ 
ple, whether paid direct or through the products of their 
work, remained very near the war level and from 50 to 100 
per cent or more above the prewar level. This was a dis¬ 
turbing condition, but the farmer hoped and had a right to 
expect that by the time his crops of this year were ready for 
market other workers and other manufacturers, for the 
farmer is both, would be willing to accept their share of the 
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burden of. economic rebuilding and that the prices of other 
things, including wages, which have the geatest influence on 
such prices, would come down to a fairer and more nearly, 
noimal relation to the price of farm products. There was 
no attempt on the part of the farmers to restrict production. 
In some cases, as with the cotton farmers of the South, there 
was an effort to readjust acreage by substituting one crop for 
another. But it can not be said that the farmers of the 
United States combined to hold up their wages. They 
showed their good faith and their sense of responsibility in- 
trying times by planting plentifully, reducing thmr own ex¬ 
penses in every possible way, and working harder and longer 
hours. As in war time, many women and girls worked in 
the fields because reduced income made impossible the em¬ 
ployment of other help. As the result of large acreage, very 
hard work, and a favorable season, the crops of 1921, while 
not as large as in some years, yielded more than we need for 
our own use, ,but prices are mbst unsatisfactory. Accom¬ 
panying this report is a table showing the acreage and yidds 
in detail. 

Surplus Needed by. Hungry Peoples. 

Had some way been found for the people in heed to buy 
our surplus at’prices. which would cover the cost of prodiic- 
tion the American farmer would have been prosperous and 
the country would have prospered with him. It is a tetrible 
indictment of modern civilization that with such abundance 
here there are millions of people overseas suffering for the 
bare necessities and other millions starving to death. And 
surely we are sadly lacking in our understanding of eco¬ 
nomic laws or in our adjiidment to them when the produc¬ 
tion of bounteous crops ^own by the hard labor of 
12,000,000 farmers and farm workers and their families is 
permitted to play such a large part in paralyzing our indus¬ 
tries and'business at home* For that is what has happened. 
The purchasing power of the principal farm crops of the 
year 1921 at the present time is lower than ever before 
known. In times past some of these crops have sold at lower 
prices per sale unit expressed in dollars and cents, but prob¬ 
ably never before have our. farmers generally been compelled 
to exchange their cro{» per sale unit for siich ^all amounts 
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of the things they need. The purchasing power of our major 
grain crops is little more than half what it was on an aver¬ 
age for the five prewar years of 1910-1914, inclusive. 

When we remember that approximately 40 per cent of all 
our peo-ple live in the open country and are dependent upon 
what grows out of the soil, the baneful effect' upon the 
Nation of reducing the purchasing power of that 40 per 
cent so. far below normal is obvious. The farmer is com¬ 
pelled to practice the most rigid economy, to wear his bid 
clothes, to repair 
his old machinery, 
to refrain from 
purchasing every¬ 
thing he can pos¬ 
sibly do without, 
and to deny him¬ 
self and his family 
not alone luxuries 
but many of the 
ordinary comforts 
of life. This in; 
turn has forced 
the - manufacturer 
to restrict his out¬ 
put to the lessened 
demand, reducing 

his own purchases ^— Forty per cent of our people live outside 

raw incorporated places, practically all in the open 

Ol raw material, country. Over 8 per cent more live in villages 

and greatly redilC- of less than 2,500 population,-mostly retired 

rx-P f&rmers or tradesmen who are dependent upon 
mg line numoer 01 the farmerh for support Nearly half of our 
his workmen. Men population is agricultural or directly dependent 

out of work must ««ricolh.re. 

live on their saving and are in turn compelled to prac¬ 
tice economy by reducing theiif own buying, and thus still 
further restrict the farmers’ market. And so we find burr 
selves in a vicious circle which we are having difficulty in 
breaking through. 

Effect of High Freight Rates. 

Nor is the foregoing a complete tale of the difficulties and 
discouragements of the farmra'.' Hie cost of getting farm 




LOAD OF CORN SHIPPED FROM SIOUX CITY, IOWA, 
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products from the farm to the consumer’s table has increased 
tremendously during the past three years. The freight 
charge is very nearly doubled, and in some cases more than 
doubled. '\Mien wheat was selling at $2.50 per bushel, corn 
at $1.76, cattle and hogs at $16 to $22 per hundred, cotton 

DIVISION BETWEEN THE FARMERS. THE ELEVATORS, at 30 cents per 
AND THE RAILROADS OF THE PROCEEDS OF A CAR- nound the 

iriAPi cumorn troriM cirwiv /mtv ir^u/A ^ ’ 

increased 
freight rate 
was not a se¬ 
rious matter. 
It amounted 
to but few 
cents relative¬ 
ly and was a 
small item in 
the total price. 
But with 
wheat at $1, 
corn at 48 
cents, cattle 
and hogs at 
$7 to $10 per 
hundred, cot¬ 
ton at 17 to 
20 cents (all 
these being 
primary mar¬ 
ket prices, not 

_ farm prices), 

Pie. S.—Sioux City is only BOO miles from Chicago, yet the addition 
the price of com was so low In the autumn of 1921, and of ^ V6h 10 
the freight rate so high, that the farmer in north- 
western Iowa who shipped com to Chicago received only CCHtS p©r 
a little over half the Chicago price. The * elevator. bu^cl Or per 
charges include commissions and other items—practi- ' _ ^ j 

* cally -the entire spread between the farmer at the local n U 21 u r 6 d. 
., elevator and the purchaser ou the Chicago market. pOUnds im¬ 
poses a burden grievous to be borne. When farm prices are 
ruinously low any addition to the freight charge means added 
distress. At the present time the cost of getting some farm 
products tof market is greater than the amount the farmer 
himself receives, in net return. And the heaviest freight 


CHIPAGO 
PRICE 
4 ^ 1.51 
DECI 
I9i9 


CHICAGO 
PRICE 
^ 0.50 
DEC! 
1921 
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burden naturally falls on those fanners who live in our great 
surplus-producing States. 

Not only do the very large advances in freight rates 
impose a heavy burden on the producers of grain and live 
stock, cotton, and wool, but on the growers of fruits and 
vegetables as well. Indeed, some of the latter, have been 
compelled to see their produets waste in the fields because 
the prices offered at the consuming markets Were not large 
enough to pay the cost of packing and transportation. 

This transportation matter is one of vital importance to 
agriculture. The country has been developed on the low 
long haul. Land values, crops, and farming practices in 
general have been adjusted to this development. Large 
advances in freight rates, therefore, while bearable in a time 
of high prices, if continued are bound to involve a remaking 
•of our agriculturfd map. The simple process of marking 
up the transportation dost a few cents per hundred pounds 
has the same effect on a surplus-producing State as picking 
it up and setting it down 100 to. 300 miles farther from 
market. Agriculture is depress^ imtil the rates Aire low¬ 
ered or lintil population and industry riuft to mrat this 
new condition. Any marked change in long-established 
freight rates, therefore, means a rearran^ment of produc¬ 
tion in' many sections and for a time at least favors some 
areas at the expense of othera. . 

Freight Rates and Foreign Competition. 

More than this, inasmuch as our heavy consuming popu¬ 
lation is massed so largely near the eastern coast and our 
surplus is produced long distances in the interior, substan¬ 
tial advances in transportation costs have the effect of im¬ 
posing a differential against bur own producers, in favor of 
their competitors in foreign lands, especially to the south 
• of us, who have the benefit of cheap water transportation, 
and who, in many cases, can lay down their products on our 
eastern coast more, cheaply than our own people can ship 
their products to the same points by raiL' 

Bail transportation is essential to our agricultural pro¬ 
duction! Gtood rail service is of tremendous importance. 
.Our farmers realize that our railroads can hot be inaintained 
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and operated efficiently unless peiniitted to charge rates 
which. will cover all fair operating costs, ma in tai n their 
roadbeds and equipment, and pay a fair rate on the-money 
invested. No one has a greater interest than the farmer in 
efficient tran^ortation. At the same time the economic 
aspects of material changes in railroad rates must be con¬ 
sidered more carefully than in the past. If these changes 
are made without due consideration of-their effect on agri¬ 
cultural production, inevitably they will create profound 
disturbance and impose great injustice. 

With the incased charge for transportation have come 
increased handling charges all along the line from the farm 
to the market. Including freight, it now costs the grain and 
live-stock producer just about twice as much to get his 
products to the primary market and sell them there as it 
cost him before the war. At the same time the prices paid 
at these primary markets are lower than they were before 
the war, and in the case of corn, our lar^t grain crop, the 
price at Chicago is lower than the average price at this timA 
for the past 15 years, while on the farms in the heaviest 
producing States the prices are lower than for 25 years. 

Land Prices and Rents.. 

The four years 1916-1919," inclusive, were prosperous for- 
farmers in general. Pri<^ of grain, Rve stock, cotton, and 
wool were relatively high, and thrifty farmers got money 
ahead. These higher prices caused a large advance in the 
price of farm land.' Not all of this was due to farmer buy¬ 
ing. The shrewd trader and speculator scented some e&sy 
profits and bought to sell a^in. Also promoters of easy 
business virtue deliberately set snares for unwary purchasers 
and induced them to go overheavily in debt for land bought 
at prices which included unfair profits. Many young farm¬ 
ers'who had saved several thousand dollars during the pros¬ 
perous years were induced to buy farms bn contract at the 
price peak, making small payments down, with provision 
for yearly payments of interest and on the principal on 
pain of forfeiture of all sums previously paid. The sadly 
unprofitable year of 1920 wiped out thousands of these fine 
yoimg menj and the even worse year of 1921 will finish more 
of them. 
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During the prosi^erous years land rents vrent up raj^idly, 
doubling and trebling, and in some cases going even higher. 
It was human nature that renters should prefer to pay cash 
rent in a time of good farming profits. The drop in prices 
for crops in 1920 caused many of these renters to lose not 
only their labor for that year but their savings as well. But 
for the leniency of their landlords thousands upon thousands 
of other renters would have lost everything they had. 

Difficulties of Producers a Matter of National Concern. 

The cymcal or thoughtless man is disposed to say: ‘‘ What 
have I to do with all of this ? Those unfortunate purchasers 
and renters exercised bad business judgment. They took 
their chance .and lost. They are simply victims of business 
misfortune. The same sort of thing will happen to me if I 
diow no better judgment. Of course, I am sorry to see them 
lose, but really it is no affair of mine.” 

Nevertheless it is a matter of- concern to the Nation at 
large and it is the affair of every good citizen when any: 
considerable number of hard-worMi^g men get into financial 
diffculties^o serious that their ability to produce isi impaired.! 
And surely it is a matter of concern to the coinmttnity at 
large when" the food producers of the Nation so generally 
find themselves in a condition not only financially unprofit¬ 
able but which threatens continued production. 

The unprofitable year of 1920 compelled large numbers of 
farmers to borrow heavily to meet excessive costs of pro¬ 
duction, which could not be paid for out of crop proceeds. 
Interest rates were high, and through our ill-adapted system 
of credit for farmers’ needs, particularly in such times, most 
of these loans had to be renewed every 90 days. The un- 
pr^edented drop in prices of farm products in 1920 came as 
a stunning surprise to the majority of farmers. They had 
expected some decline, but nothing so severe as what actu¬ 
ally happened. Consequently for a time they tried to avoid 
heavy sacrifice and continued their borrowings. Their bank¬ 
ers shared theii* belief that the situation would adjust itself 
and were willing to lend, but prices went lower, and these 
loans, together with loans previously made, soon added vol¬ 
ume to that mass of frozen credit, of which we have heard so 
much talk during the past year. 

99912“ —YBK 1921-2 
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Continued Production Depends on Fair Prices. 


So we find that, speaking generally, the economic condi¬ 
tions which afiect apiculture are in a had state, with ruin¬ 
ously low prices for grains, with farmers laboring under 
heavy financial burdens, and with their difficulties having 
been communicated to practically every other line of indus¬ 
try, commerce, and general businesa 
In setting forth this situation so candidly, my thought is 
not to add to the discouragement but rather frankly to bring 


THE SLUMP IN PRICES OF TEN LEADING FARM CROPS 
WEIGHTED AVERAGE, JAN. I920TD FEU 1922 
AVERAGE 1913 PRICE EQUALS 100 



the situation 
with all its 
difficulties 
clearly into 
view. The 
condition 
must be rec¬ 
ognized ex¬ 
actly as it is 
if it is to be 
alleviated. 
Ignorant op¬ 
timism is just 
as harmful as 
doleful pes¬ 
simism. We 
must accept 


Pio. 6 .—Bwclng the latter half of 1920 the average price 
i» the United States of the 10 leading crops dropped 
37 per cent, and by May, 1921, was only one-third that 
of the preceding June* In Kovember, 1921, this aver¬ 
age price passed below the 1913 level. The magnitude 
of this decline in price varied with the dllEerent crops 
and in different regions. In Iowa, for instance, the 
farm price of corn in the autumn of 1921 was only half 
that in 1910 and one-fourth that in 1919. 


the cold fact 
that agricul¬ 
tural produc¬ 
tion in ade¬ 
quate meas¬ 
ure can not 
be continued 


any length of time on a basis which does not give the pro¬ 
ducer a fair price. If conditions continue under which 
workmen in other callings, whether laboring men, skilled 
workmen, manufacturers, or business men generally, receive 
pay which is so very much higher than the farmer receives, 
there will be a steady drift from the farm to industries and 
busine^ thus increasing the number of consumers and de¬ 
creasing the number of producers, and this will result in 
prices for farm products so high that conditions will be re- 
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versed and the burden will be transferred to the people in 
the cities. It is not to the advantage of the Nation that any 
large group of our people be placed at an economic disad¬ 
vantage. 

Fortunately, there is a brighter side to the picture I have 
presented. Prices for live stock are much higher relatively 
than prices for graina In the case of com, for example, 
which is our largest grain crop, the farmer is receiving very 
much more for this grain when fed to hogs and cattle and 
sheep and marketed in that form than he is receiving for 
his com when marketed as corn. Speaking generally, about 
80 per cent of our corn crop is fed to live stock, and those 
farmers who have maintained their live-stock production are 
not suffering so severdy as might be indicated by the price 
of grains. The prices of dairy products also are higher rela¬ 
tively than the prices of grains and feeds, and in those sec¬ 
tions where dairying is practiced there is a steady income 
ahd the farmers are getting along. 

The cotton crop of 1920 was large, and when the foreign 
outlet was so restricted prices dropped far below the cost of 
production. The situation was so serious throughout the 
cotton States that the bankers, merchants, and business men 
generally joined with the farmers to bring about a reduc¬ 
tion in the acreage in 1921. This effort was successful, and 
the acreage was reduced about 28 per cent. The crop was still 
further shortened by the ravages of the boll weevil, so that 
the final figures will indicate a reduction of nearly 50 per 
cent below last year’s production. When this situation be¬ 
came known there was a rapid advance in the price of cot¬ 
ton. The price doubled within a period of a few weeks. 
The effect was beneficial not only to the cotton planters and 
others who held old cotton, but to all business interests in 
the South, and reports from that section have been much 
more hopeful during the past two months. 

Constructive Legislation by Congress. 

The marked decline in the prices of farm crops during 
the fall of 1920 was noted with some satisfaction by the 
consuming public. Although prices of farm products on 
an average had not increased as much as the prices of most 
other cominoditi^ and had not increa^d as much as wages 
in industry, nevertheless our people had been accustomed 
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to cheap food for so long that any increase in price, whether 
actual or relative, met with indignant protest. The drop 
in prices paid to the farmer, however, was not followed by 
a corresponding drop in the prices which the consumer paid 
for his foodstuffs, and before the summer was well advanced 
the thinking business public began to see that the severe 
drop in the prices the farmer received was haying a very 
bad effect upon business and industry in general and that 
^ such a marked reduction in the purchasing power of the 
farmer might result disastrously. When Congress met in 
April, 1921, the danger to our agriculture was in the minds 
of Senators and Bepresentatives, especially those from the 
agricultural States, who had first-hand Imowledge of the 
situation, and there was an earnest casting about for meas¬ 
ures of relief. Many bills were introduced in the hope of 
helping the farmer. Members of the staff of the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture were called into council on these 
measures. 

Much time was given to the preparation and submission 
of statistical matter and other information asked for by 
. legislators. It became evident that there were no short 
cuts by which an immediate return to agricultural pros¬ 
perity could be insured, but some laws^were enacted which 
already have had a helpful influence. Most of these weiE« 
directed toward maldng credit imore easily available for 
worthy borrowers. The joint-stock land banks were helped 
back into business by the ineasure which authorized them 
to increase the interest rate on their bonds issued based on 
farm loans. The power of the War Finance Corporation 
was greatly extended, making large sums available for agri¬ 
cultural needs. The machinery for getting out these loans 
is now working well and most helpfully in the surplus- 
producing States. 'Provision was made for increasing the 
capital of the Federal farm land banks, thus enabling them 
to extend their farm-mortgage loans, and the better demand 
for bonds based on these loans is maldng rapid extension 
possible. An act was passed bringing- the packers and 
market agencies under Government supervision, and an¬ 
other act extending Government supervision over grain ex¬ 
changes. Never in the same length of time did Congress 
give more serious attention to farm needs. 
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All of this legislation is of a constructive character and 
Avill be more hel];)ful than is now realized. Concerning the 
efforts to make easier credit conditions, there is this to be 
remembered: “Better prices for the crops the farmers have 
to sell and lower prices for the things they have to buy are 
far more needed than an opportunity to go further in debt. 
Easier credit wffl be helpful mainly in enabling the farmer 
to tide over this period of severe stress without being com¬ 
pelled to sacrifice his live stock and crops and without losing 
his farm. Money made available through the new facilities 
provided by legislation should be used mainly for carrying 
loans on which payment is demanded and for buying live 
stock to consume the surplus crops. If loan companies and 
insurance companies which hold farm mortgages will freely 
grant extensions of payment of both principal and interest, 
that will help conditions very much, and they can do this 
without danger of loss. 

As is always the case in such periods of depression, many 
well-meaning men come forward with ill-considered meas¬ 
ures. Visionary schemes of all kinds are presented. Some 
would have the Government take charge of the larger busi¬ 
ness enterprises; others would have the Government under¬ 
take to fix prices either arbitrarily or indirectly by buying, 
up surplus crops. The experience of 3,000 years shows the: 
impracticability of such efforts. 

Much is to be hoped for from the agricultural inquiry 
which has been under way since midsummer by a joint com-, 
mittee of the Senate and House. The department has aided 
this committee in every way possible, and especially by pre¬ 
paring a great mass of statistics bearing on the economics 
of agriculture. The result of the committee''s stuclies should 
be very helpful in enabling us to plan wisely in the future. 

Must Consider Economics of Agriculture. 

. In addition to contributing what it could of helpfulness 
to Congress and to other agencies seeking means of reliev¬ 
ing the uncomfortable situation, the department has been 
working earnestly in its own field. Agents have been sent 
to Europe to study conditions there in the hope of finding 
ways to enlarge our exports of farm products. We have 
not met with large success in this direction because of eco- 
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nomic conditions abroad. Continued inflation overseas and 
drastic deflation at home put us at a decided disadvantage 
in selling our products. However, much exceedingly helpful 
information has been gained, which, while not promising 
the full measmre of immediate relief we would like, will help 
us to plan more wisely and to adjust our production more 
perfectly to the foreign demand. The effect upon our agri¬ 
culture of. economic and financial policies put in force by 
nations which import foodstuffs has not had the attention 
in this country which the matter merits. 

Had we in the past given as much attention to the eco¬ 
nomics of agrictflture as we have to stimulating production, 
it is not too much to say that at least some of the troubles 
which now beset us might have been anticipated and avoided. 
Firmly convinced of this, one of my first acts upon taking 
office was to inquire into the economic work being carried on 
in the department. I found this mostly in two bureaus and 
one office of bureau standing. Last winter Congress pro¬ 
vided in the agricultural appropriation act for the con¬ 
solidation of the Bureau of Crop Estimates and the Bureau 
of Markets. In considering this consolidation I found that 
to secure the greatest efficiency in our study of ec'onranic 
problems it would be wise to include in this merger the Office 
of Farm Management and Farm Economics as well. To 
make sure that nothing might be done without due thought, 
I appointed an economic council, consisting of five bureau 
heads, and a^ed them to consider the econonodc work of the 
department and make their recommendations. After much 
study and investigation this economic council prepared a 
report. Several highly qualified men from different parts 
of the countiy were then asked to come to Washington and 
go over the plans submitted. They did this and approved 
the plans, which contemplate the consolidation of the Bureau 
of Crop Estimates, the Bureau of Markets, and the Office of 
Farm Management and Farm Economics and the rearrang¬ 
ing of the work of these three bureaus under appropriate 
divisions. Not having authority to formally complete such 
consolidation, I consulted with various members of the agri¬ 
cultural committees of the Senate and House, and upon 
receiving their approval ordered that the work be so ar¬ 
ranged as to virtually effect the consolidation. In the esti- 
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mates for the nest fiscal year I have asked legal authoriza¬ 
tion to complete it. 

New Bureau to Meet Needs. 

I have suggested that the name of this new bureau should 
be the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. It is proposed to 
merge into this one bureau all the forces of the department 
which are engaged in agricultural economic work The pur¬ 
pose is to inquire into every economic condition and force 
which has an influence upon either production or price, for 
. the one depends upon the other. We shall begin with the 
study of farm management, types of fanning, cost factors, 
market grades, and practices as they bear on farm manage¬ 
ment. The cost of production and distribution will be 
studied at each stage along the way. Investigations will be 
made in land economics with a view to encouraging a whole¬ 
some system of land tenure, land resources and utilization, 
land settlement and colonization; the marketing of farm 
products with a view to better organizing distribution, mar¬ 
ket conditions, standardization, and grading of products; 
collection of statistics of production and distribution; crop 
and live-stock production both in the United States and in 
foreign lands; prices of farm manufactured products; his¬ 
torical and geographical studies in production and distribu¬ 
tion with a view to interpreting the trend of agricultural 
prices and production, the development or decline of mar¬ 
kets, and generally the geography of the world’s agriculture; 
methods of finance; insurance of buildings, live stock, and 
stocks in storage; taxation and its relation to production 
and distribution; the financing of rural public utilities and 
other group enterprises; agricultural conditions in countries 
which compete with the United States; the characteristics 
and changes in rural home life and its relation to agricul¬ 
ture; the trend of agriculture and population; in short, 
everything which may be helpful to the farmer in producing 
with judgment. Such studies and investigations will be just 
as helpful to the consumers as to the producers, for the ulti¬ 
mate purpose is to make sure that our people are abundantly 
supplied with the products of the soil at prices which will 
both sustain our agriculture and be just to the consumer. 
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Much of the work outlined above already has been under 
way in the department, some of it for many years, but I am 
sure that this bringing together in one bureau of the major 
economic projects of the department will both reduce ex¬ 
pense and make possible the better working out of these 
projects. 

The organic law which created the department back in 
the sixties contemplated exactly this sort of development. 
By it the department was charged with the duty of acquir¬ 
ing and diffusing “ information on subjects connected with 
agriculture in the most general and comprehensive sense of 
that word.” The thought that the sole duty of the farmer 
is to produce and, having produced, take his crops to the 
nearest market, sell them for what he can get, and then go 
home and produce some more, is no longer entertained by 
well-informed men. It is now generally recognized that the 
farmer has a very direct and personal interest in the effi¬ 
ciency with which his crops are handled until they reach 
the consumer’s table. The production of food has long been 
considered as a sacred obligation, but it is an obligation not 
in any sense more binding than the obligation to get that 
food to the consumer with the least possible waste and at 
the least possible cost. Nor is the obligation to produce 
more binding than the obligation to produce intelligently 
with due regard to the needs of consumption. It is just as 
important that the producer know what to produce and how 
best to get it to the consumer as it is to know how to pro¬ 
duce at all. 

Marketing Is Part of Production. 

Marketing is as truly a part of production as is the grow¬ 
ing of the crops, for the crops have no value unless they can 
be put into the hands of those who need them. The assem¬ 
bling, storing, and distributing of farm products are pro¬ 
ductive enterprises and those engaged in this work require 
much the same economic and technical information as that 
required by farmers. The acquiring and disseminatiug. of 
knowledge pf what to produce and how best to market it is 
as much needed as the knowledge of how to produce, whether 
the matter is viewed from the standpoint of the farmer, the 
middleman, or the consumer, for orderly and stabilized pro- 
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duction means prices Tvhich are neither very much too high 
nor very much too low and guarantee an abundance of food 
at all times. Such knowledge can not be gained from a 
study of the mechanics of marketing alone. It is much 
more than a business matter. It involves research in agro¬ 
nomic, biological, and physical, as well as statistical and 
economic science by men trained in their respective lines and 
who have a working knowledge of agricultural processes 
• and conditions. 

Agricultural Research Involved in Marketing. 

To learn what it is wise to produce involves study of the 
varieties, qualities, and quantities demanded by the market. 
In the case of fruit, as an illustration, this requires the selec¬ 
tion or the breeding of suitable varieties by the hortiiml- 
turist; a study of life processes by the plant physiologist; 
the study of liability to attack by bacteria and fungi by the 
plant pathologist. Thus it may involve cooperation of 
hoiiicuiturists in breeding suitable varieties witli physiol¬ 
ogists in the study of their behavior and with plant pathol¬ 
ogists in the study of their liability to disease. All these 
are factors in the bringing to market of a large variety of 
agricultural products. 

Practically all agricultural products are more or less per¬ 
ishable and good marketing involves more than mere sales¬ 
manship, more than a mere determination of the public 
taste, the public demand, and the probable supply. Only 
through the carrying out of investigations in marketing of 
the type above described, in which horticulturists, plant 
physiologists, plant pathologists, chemists, refrigeration ex¬ 
perts, and statisticians have cooperated, has it been possible 
to give to American agriculture that distinctive character 
which makes it possible to produce perishable products on 
one edge of the continent and to market them without 
serious deterioration upon'the other. 

A very good illustration of the way in which the various 
forces of the Department of Agriculture are mobilized and 
used to successfully create a great new industry is found in 
the story of the Washington navel orange. Back in 1870 
the department first brought this variety to the United 
States from Brazil. The introduction consisted of 12 newly 
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of the variety was promptly recognized, and then began its 
development for market. The accompanying chart shows 
in graphic form how the services of the scientists of the 
different bureaus of the department were utilized to estab¬ 
lish this new industry, from which there is now an average 
annual production of 8,600,000 boxes of oranges and 3,000,000 
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pounds of orange by-products. This is but one of many 
stories which could be told of the service the department is 
rendering to the Nation. 

Studies in Grain Marketing. 

In the marketing of grain, investigations are necessary on 
the milling and baking qualities of wheat and other grains 
for the purpose of dete rmin ing the relation or intrinsic 
values of such factors as test weight per bushel, gluten con¬ 
tent, color, texture, general appearance, different forms of 
damage and mixtures of various impurities, and treatment 
to which grain is subjected in handling. 

All this is necessary in order not merely that grain may be 
properly graded but also that the most suitable kinds of 
grain may be bred, introduced, and grown. This work has 
the profoundest effect on farm operations. 

The cereal breeders in the department, particularly those 
engaged in the breeding of wheat, work with those engaged 
in the studies of grain- markets and standards. In order that 
a new variety may be readily a<^ptable to the fanner and 
to the grain trade it must be determined before it is dis¬ 
tributed that it meets the demand of the market. Other¬ 
wise it would be no advantage but an actual detriment to in¬ 
troduce a new variety of wheat which yields more than the 
variety a farmer is now growing but which has a poorer 
milling quality, so that he would receive a lower price for it 
on the market. Therefore, the plant breeder and the market 
specialist must work together to see that only those varieti^ 
are distributed which are at least as good as the varieties now 
generally grown. 

All along the line there needs to be the closest cooperation 
between department scientists who are familiar with varietal 
adaptation and the rapid changes taking place in the varieties 
grown by farmers and those who have to do with marketing 
and particularly those concerned in formulating and admin¬ 
istering grain ^andards. The rapid increase in the; growth 
of red durum wheat made it necessary to introduce new 
standards for that class of wheat. 

Diseases play an important part in determining the mar¬ 
ket gitide and value of cereals. The presence of smut in 
any considerable quantity is always noted in grading wheat 
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and the price materially reduced because of it. The shrivel¬ 
ing of wheat caused by rust and the presence of moldy and 
rotten ears and spoiled kernels in corn, due to corn rots and 
other diseases, materially affect the grade and market value 
of those grains. Therefore the work of research specialists, 
either in developing methods of controlling the disease or in 
producing resistant varieties, is of importance not only to 
farmers but to the grain trade and to consumers. It is nec- 
essaiy that the biological research workers be closely in 
touch with those who are studying grain marketing and 
grain standards, so that the latter may be advised of out- 
brealss of new diseases or the occurrence of extensive epi¬ 
demics of diseases already well known. 

Crop rotation and farm management affect the presence 
of mixtures of other grains and of weed seeds and are there¬ 
fore important -factors in determining the grade of grain 
sold by farmers. Practically every phase of research has its 
bearing upon marketing and benefits both producer and 
consumer. 

Land Utilization Study. 

Considering the future, the need of basic research in agri¬ 
cultural economics becomes even more manifest. We pro¬ 
duce more foodstuffs than our own population can consume, 
and under present conditions We are suffenng because of the 
lessened foreign demand which leaves it on our hands. This, 
of course, will not continue. The world will weather this 
period of reconstruction and trade back and forth will be 
restorod. Our own population is increasing rapidly, and 
within a vny few years home needs will require most of 
what we grow. We can not increase our land area. We now 
have under the plow practically all the land that is easily 
available for cultural purposes. We can add to our pro¬ 
ductive areas by reclaiming wet land, by clearing cut-over 
land, and by irriga^g dry land. These additions must be 
made at considerable expense and can be made wisely only 
after thorough study of the character of the land, its loca¬ 
tion-as to markets, and its adaptability to produce what the 
market needs. 

I have assigned to a committee of highly competent men 
the several bureaus of the department the task of mak- 
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ing a survey of our land area which is not now being utilized 
for the production of crops. They will study the dry lands. 



Fig. 8.—Improved land in farms amounted to 503 million acres, according to 
tlie census of 1920, of which about 365 million acres were in crops, and prob¬ 
ably 70 million acres in rotation and other improved pasture. There, are 
about 300 million acres more which it is possible to use for crops when the 
price of farm products justifies the cost of irrigation, drainage, clearing, 
or other means of reclamation. This cost is increasing as the more feasible 
projects are developed, and deihands careful study with reference to the 
probable price of agricultural products and the Nation’s needs. 


the wet lands, and the cut-over timberlands, especially with 
a view to determining how such lands can best be used to 
increase agricultural production as needed. We must have 
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reliable information concerning these lands if we are to de¬ 
velop a wise agricultural policy. 

The largest increase in production, however, must come not 
from the addition of new land but from increased yields on 
the land now under the plow. This rneans a tightening up 
of production methods. Increased production ordinarily 
increases cost and our efforts should be, therefore, to cheapen 
production as well as marketing costs. We will be driven 
to this by increasing competition from foreign farmers in 
countries where fertile land is still very cheap and where the 
standards of rural life are not as high as we demand for our 
own people. Until very recent years this foreign competi¬ 
tion was not a serious matter. Our own land was relatively 
cheap, and our farmers are the best in the world, measured 
by the standard of production per man. Now, however, with, 
land at prevailing prices our farming in the future must be 
conducted on much more business-like lines and in such a 
way as to return a fair income one year with another. De¬ 
ferred income resulting from large and rapid increase in 
farm land values is very nearly a thing of the past. 

Without lessening in any way our efforts to produce more 
cheaply and better, we must give the most painstaking 
attention to studies of what we may call the business side 
of farming, such as have been mentioned in discussing the 
proposed Burea.u of Agricultural Economics. Our steadfast 
purpose should be to maintain the agricultural basis of this 
Nation, to maintain and advance our relatively high stand¬ 
ards of rural life, and to conserve the fertility of our soil 
through a well-balai}ced system of agriculture. Under a 
carefully thought out agricultural policy embracing these 
essentials there need be no question of our ability to feed our 
people abundantly and at reasonable cost. 

Organization of the Department. 

Turning now to the general work of the department, it 
is organized by bureaus, scientific and administrative. A 
hasty glance at this organization might give the impression 
that these various bureaus are to some extent unrelated in 
their organization and work. Quite the contrary is true. 
The activities of each bureau are not limited to the apparent 
boundaries of that bureau but are extended to aid other 
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bureaus. Some reference already has been made to this in 
what has been said on the subject of marketing. The solu¬ 
tion of the varied problems affecting agriculture requires 
the combined efforts of men in many scientific fields. 

The functions of the department are carried on in four 
general fields of endeavor—^research, extension, regulation 
or supervision, and service. These fields, while distinct in 
themselves, nevertheless imperceptibly merge into one an¬ 
other and the workers pass back and forth as needed, just 
as the farmers of a com¬ 
munity change work with 
one another or come to¬ 
gether to perform a task 
too large for the indi¬ 
vidual. 

Research the Basic Work 
of the Department 

Naturally, the basic 
work of the department is 
in the fidd of research. 

Upon the results of this 
work its other activities 
are built. For the first 40 
years its chief business was 
in this field. A staff of 
scientific specialists was 
built up who made studies 
of the soil, of plant cul¬ 
tural methods, of the breed- performance of the primary fimctirais 

mgwidfaedmgoiammals, * 

of plant and animal dis¬ 
eases—of everything which had to do with crop and live 
stock production. It is this scientific research which con¬ 
tributes the material that little by little is crystallized into 
agricultural progress. Through this work of the depart- 
fnent, in cooperation with the various State experiment sta¬ 
tions, the Nation is richer by thousands of new varieties of 
plants introduced from other lands or created by scientific 
breeding. Plants have been discovered which are better 
adapted to our colder climates, our arid regions, our higher 



Pig. 9.—The functions of the depart¬ 
ment are carried on in four general 
fields of endeavor — research, exten¬ 
sion, regulation or supervision, and 
service. It should be pointed out that 
over half the funds for service and 
regulatory wort were expended in the 
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altitudes; disease-resistant strains and drought-resistant va¬ 
rieties have been developed; methods of control of diseases 
of plants and animals have been discovered; the science of 
bacteriology and animal pathology has been created; and a 
protecting and ever-vigilant army has been organized around 
the sources of our food supply. 

To try to tell -the story of the year’s work in research 
would be a hopeless effort in a report of this kind. It will 
be found in detail in the numerous scientific publications 
and bulletins printed by the department and in the reports 



Pig. 10.—The Colombian berry, a promising new fruit, introduced in 1021, 
which comes from an elevation of 10,000 feet in the ^Andess Mountains of 
Colombia. It is probably the largest berry yet discovered. The fruit re¬ 
sembles the loganberry, but is much larger, single specimens sometimes meas- 
uiing 2h inches in len^h by li inches in thickness. 

of the bureau chiefs. At the present time research vrork is 
being carried on in some 2,500 different lines of investiga¬ 
tion, in some by one bureau alone, in others by the coopera¬ 
tion of several bureaus. 

Among the more important of these investigations a very 
few may be mentioned: 

Development of a new process for manufacturing phos¬ 
phoric acid to'eliminate the immense waste ^ow suffered 
in misdng phosphate and thus reduce the cost of fertilizers. 

Development of a method for separating the microscopic 
colloidal particles in soils, which is expected to throw light 
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on such agricultural problems as cultivation of soils, the 
amount of water required hy certain soils, their capacity for 
retaining plant foods, and their reaction to lime. 

Development of better methods for fixing atmospheric 
nitrogen for use as fertilizer. 

The soil survey 
has completed the 
mapping of soils 
over an area of 
1,063,588 square 
miles, including 
31,915 square miles 
in Alaska and 300 

square miles in 

Porto Rico. The 
work covers ap¬ 
proximately 950 
counties and 50 re¬ 
connaissance areas, 
i Investigation of 
com root, stalk, and 
ear rots to deter¬ 
mine the causes and 
methods of pre¬ 

venting these ob¬ 
scure and wide¬ 
spread diseases. 

. . « Fig. 11.—^The seasonal length of day exercises a 

Investigations Ot marked regulatory action on flowering and fruit- 
the effect of light plants. The Evening Primrose here 

- , ’ shown remains in the rosette stage and is unable 

and more especially to flower under the relatively short days of 
the length of the winter, and early spring* but quickly 

, ® . -1 responds to the long days of summer. 

day, on plant de¬ 
velopment, furnishing explanations of phenomena in plant 
growth not heretofore understood and essential to accurate 
experimentation in the breeding of plants for economic 
purposes. 

Development of methods of accurately measuring the pro¬ 
ductiveness and other important characteristics of perennial 
plants, such as fruit trees, through bud selection, which will 
make possible the replacement of undesirable trees with de¬ 
sirable types of the same variety. 

0S912®-~TBK 1921-—3 
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Experiment^ looking to improvement of the milking qual¬ 
ity of beef cattle. 

Practical completion of experiments which have resulted 
in the establishment of a breed of general-purpose fowls 
wliich lay white-shelled eggs. 

Breeding experiments which will lead to the fixing of a 
type of American utility horse. 

Studies to ascertain the cost of producing various farm 
crops and the cost of marketing them. 

Studies to throw light on the whole marketing problem 
as a basis for the more efficient organization of the various 
marketing processes, whether the work is done by indi¬ 
viduals or by groups of farmers. 

Research to determine the composition of agricultural 
products in order to develop new uses for cull and surplus 
crops. 

Basic research on the composition of foods and drugs in 
oi-der to establish standards to prevent adulteration and to 
improve methods of manufacture. 

Research to develop methods of chemical analysis for the 
use of chemists in agricultural colleges, experiment stations, 
universities, and those connected with Federal, State, and 
municipal food and drug departments. 

The development of measures for the control of the Euro¬ 
pean com borer, the Japanese beetle, the pink boilworm of 
cotton, and other crop pests that have recently gained foot¬ 
hold in this coumtryi 

, Researches to detenhine the characteristics of materials 
designed for highway construction. 

Researches to determine improved methods of highway 
design to meet modern traffic conditions. 

Studies of hydraulic problems, including the factors in¬ 
fluencing run-off and flow of water in drainage canals. 

Money Spent in Research Is National Investment. 

It is impossible to estimate the value of this research work. 
The money spent for it is capital invested by the Nation 
in building a permanent agriculture. Its dividends come 
from.; increase in yields, decrease in cost of production and 
marketing, and better utilization of crops, all having for 
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their purpose the maintenance and increase of our food 
supply. 

Last spring Congress very wisely authorized the appoint¬ 
ment of a Director of Scientific Work. This will make it 
possible still further to coordinate the work of the various 
bureaus and also to bring the scientific work of the depart¬ 
ment into closer relation with the scientific work being car¬ 
ried on in the experiment stations of the different States, as 
well as to cooperate with various other agencies engaged in 
similar or related lines of investigation. Such cooperation 
should result in a well-rounded national program of re¬ 
search, a larger and better directed program than we have 
had in the past, and a much better utilization of both time 
and money. 

In the carrying out of this policy there is need for the 
strengthening of the work of the State experiment stations 
by increased Federal appropriations. These stations are 
receiving about $3 of State appropriation to $1 contributed 
by the Federal Government, but even with this help they 
have not been anywhere near able to keep pace with the 
calls for information and investigation resulting from the 
rapid development of the extension service. As the re¬ 
searches of these stations and tbe Federal department are the 
sources from which the informaticm to be carried by the 
extension service is derived, it is of the utmost importance 
that the research service be strengthened so as to adequately 
meet the demands for information. The Federal Govern¬ 
ment can well afford to be liberal in appropriating money to 
the State experiment stations to be used in research work 
planned in cooperation with the department. 

As an aid to the research and other work the department 
maintains a library^ which was increased during the year 
by the addition of 7,500 book and pamphlets. The collec¬ 
tion now contains 160,000 books and pamphlets, a large 
number of which can not be found in any other library in 
the country. 

Agricultural Education. 

The importance of extending and improving agricultural 
instruction in schools is fully recognized by the department, 
and the Congress has for a number of years made provision 
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for investigations on this subject. The purpose is to make 
available to teachers and students the a^'icultural knowl¬ 
edge accumulated here and by the agricultural colleges and 
experiment stations. The department cooperates with the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education, as provided for 
in the Smith-Hughes Act, with the States in preparing 
courses of study in elementary agriculture for rural schools, 
and with teacher-training divisions and teachers in service. 

In cooperation with the Federal Board there has been 
prepared a number of courses of study on agricultural sub¬ 
jects, especially for the use of teachers in vocational agricul¬ 
tural schools operating under the Smith-Hughes Act. 

Through State cooperation two courses of study in ele¬ 
mentary agriculture, based on a study of the agriculturid 
practice in the respective States, were prepared during the 
past year, one for the rural schools of Arkansas and the 
other for the rural schools of North Carolina. Some special 
assistance was given the Department of Education in Ohio 
in the form of suggestive outlines for rural teachers. 

Circulars suggesting how teachers may profitably use in¬ 
formation contained in certain publications, particularly the 
Farmers’ Bulletins of the Department of .Agriculture, are 
prepared from time to time with the hope of improving 
methods of instruction in agriculture and related subjects. 
Five sudi circulars were prepared during the past year, deal¬ 
ing with such subjects as beautifying the homestead, better- 
seed com, cowpeas, forage for the cotton belt, and factors 
that make for successful forming in the South. 

The schools are also aided by the loan of illustrative ma¬ 
terial, especially sets of lantern slides adapted to school use, 
and by the distribution of classified lists of publications of 
the Department of Agriculture, as well as lists of sources 
of materials valuable to teachers of agriculture. 

In all this work it is recognized that the teaching of agri- 
cultuie in a community should have a vital connection with 
the problems of the farms of that community. Pupils are 
interested in those things with which they come in contact, 
and it is beHeyed that the type of agriculture practiced in 
the community can be used to the be^ advantage in teaching. 
Therefore the teacher is urged to organize the available sub- 
3 ^ matteir which is of community interest and present it in 
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such a manner that it 'will touch closely the life and experi¬ 
ences of the pupils. 

Home Economics. 

While other branches of the Gorernment study certain 
phases of food, clothing, and household equipment, the De¬ 
partment of Agriculture is the only one specifically con¬ 
cerned -with investigations relating to the selection, prepa¬ 
ration, and care df these commodities in the home. These 
are matters of importance to agriculture in two ways—^first, 
because the final utilization of agricultui’al products is an 
essential part of the economics of agriculture, and. second, 
because the welfarfe of a farm family depends upon how 
wisely it uses the materials, money, and labor available for 
household needs. 

The Department of Agriculture during the past year, as in 
previous years, continued to carry on investigations on food, 
clothing, and household equipment and management, with 
particular reference to assisting extension workers in im¬ 
proving conditions in the farm home. The constantly in¬ 
creasing number of requ^s received for reliable informa¬ 
tion on all such subjects proves the desire of American house- 
^pers to apply the results of scientific research to their 
household practices, just as farmers have come to demand a 
scientific basis for agricultural methods. 

The department has found it impossible to meet all the 
legitimate demands for such information nmde upon it by 
extension workers, other branches of the Government, public 
and private institutions, teachers, and individuals, and has 
therefore found it necesary to confine its efforts to a limited 
number of the more pressing problems which it is especially 
well equipped to study, which seem most generally urgent, 
or regarding which there is the least available information. 

Department Administers Many Laws. 

The regulatory or supervision work consists of the admin¬ 
istration of a large number of laws, such, for example, as the 
food and drugs act, which forbids the adulteration or mis¬ 
branding of any article of food or drugs entering interstate 
commerce; the meat inspection act, which insures the whole¬ 
someness of our-meat; the protection of the national forests; 
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a number of quarantine acts dealing with live stock and with 
plants; the protection and commerce in game animals and 
migratory birds; the manufacture of serums and toxins; the 
insecticide act; the tea importation act; the enforcement of 
grain and cotton standards; the Federal warehouse law; 
the act prescribing standards of size of boxes and baskets 
used in the packing and selling of fruits, berries, and vege¬ 
tables; the Federal road act; the packers and stockyards act; 
the future trading act. Through the administration of these 
and a number of other laws designed to protect our people 
from impure food and unfair weights and measures the de¬ 
partment comes into very direct contact with the business 
and consiuning public throughout the country. These laws 
are administered with a view to aiding legitimate industry 
and, at the same time, protecting the public from unfair 
practices on the part of those few whose business ethics are 
not as high as the public interest demands. 

The administration of each law has been placed in the bu¬ 
reau that has to deal with the scientific and constructive work 
concerning the subjects affected by the law. Experience has 
shown that a law affecting commodities manufactured from 
a given agricultural raw material can be most constructively 
enforced by the organization that is familiar with the pro¬ 
duction and handling of that raw. material. If the law is of 
such nature as to affect a range of commodities or subjects 
so wide to go beyond the purview of a single bureau, it is 
administered by a board made up of specialists from the 
different bureaus having to do with the scientific investiga¬ 
tion of the subjects involved. An examiple of the former 
kind is the meat-inspection law, which is a matter primarily 
for veterinarians. Examples of the latter are the plant 
quarantine act, which equally concerns plant physiologists, 
entomologists, and foresters; and the insecticide and fungi¬ 
cide act, which is of equal concern to plantsmen, animal hus¬ 
bandmen, and entomologists. But even those acts that come 
wholly within the purriew of a single bureau require for their 
proper enforcement the cooperation of scientists in other 
fields of agricultural researcL The enforcement of the food 
and drugs act, for instance, constantly calls for the coopera¬ 
tion of chemists, of botanists, of biological scientists in the 
fields of animal industry, and of various other specialists 
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who are employed by the department primarily to perform 
other duties but without whose aid the enforcement of the 
food and drugs act would become so wooden and autocratic 
as to become obnoxious alike to producer and consumer. 

Regulatory Work Stimulates Research. 

It has been found that the regulatory work strengthens 
the research work because in the regulatory work problems 
are discovered that are of the utmost importance to the 
welfare of the country and which can be turned over to the 
scientific research staff for solution. Thus, the regulatory 
work is a source of stimulus for the research staff. Some of 
the most valuable practical work that has been done by 
bureaus having laws to enforce has grown out of informa¬ 
tion gained in the regulatory work. If the bureaus had not 
had the regulatory work to deal with, the problems would 
not have come to the attention of the scientific staff. 

There is still another class of regulatory work consisting 
of the administration of laws that are permissive rather 
than mandatory in nature. An example is the United States 
warehouse act. The duties growing out of such administra¬ 
tion are perhaps more accurately described as service than 
as regulatory work, but they none the less act in the same 
stimulating manner upon the scientific work. 

The department reported during the year to the Depart¬ 
ment of Justice 6,514 civil and criminal cases arising under 
the various regulatory statutes committed to its adminis¬ 
tration and enforcement. Notices of judgment were filed in 
2,275 cases involving the adulteration and misbranding of 
foods, drugs, insecticides, and fungicides. 

Packers and Stockyards Act. 

During the past summer Congress added to the duties of 
the department by placing under it the enforcement of the 
packers and stockyards act and the future trading act. These 
laws give the supervising agency large powers. 

In the case of the act first named the packers are pro¬ 
hibited from any unfair^ unjustly discriminatory, or decep¬ 
tive practices or devices; from giving undue preference; 
from apportioning the supply of any article with the effect 
of restricting commerce or cresting a monopoly; from ma- 
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nipalating or contirolling prices; from apportioning terri¬ 
tory or purchases or sales. Commission merchants, persons 
furnishing stockyard services, and dealers at yards are re¬ 
quired to establish, observe, and enforce just, reasonable, and 
nondiscriminatory rates. They are forbidden to charge other 
rates than those named in schedules which they are required 
to file for approval with the supervising agency, and the 
latter after hearing may determine and prescribe just and 
reasonable rates and make appropriate orders and enforce 
same. The act carries suitable penalties. The packers, stock¬ 
yards, and market agencies may appeal to the courts if their 
rights are infringed. 

Under the terms of this act it diould be possible, both to 
correct any unfair practices in the marketing of live stock 
and to make a constructive study of the business of mar¬ 
keting live stock and distributing meats. 

The organization for the administration of this act is now 
being built up as an independent emit in the department. 
Great care is being taken to select men who have general 
knowledge of the live-stock industry and of marketing and 
packing, and who are level-headed, even-tempered men, free 
from prejudice. 

Grain Exchange Supervision. 

The future trading act imposes a prohibitive tax of 20 
cents per bushel on future-trading exchange transactions 
known to the trade as “privileges,” “bids,” “offers,” “puts 
and calls,” “indemnitiTO,” or “ups and downs.” It also 
provides for a tax of 20 cents per bushel upon grain sold 
for future delivery, except when the seller is the owner 
or the grower of the grain, or the owner or renter of land 
on which it was grown, or an association of such owners or 
growers, or owners or renters of land, or when such con¬ 
tracts are made by or through a member of a board of trade 
which has been designated by the Secretary of Agriculture 
as a contract market. It provides that all such contracts 
must be evidenced by a memorandum in writing containing 
essential information.. The Secretary of Argiculture is au¬ 
thorized to designate boards of trade as contract markets 
under certain conditions set forth in detail in the law, 
which conditions provide for adequate Government super- 
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vision of such markets. The Secretary of Agriculture is 
authorized to make such investigations as he may deem 
necessary concerning operations of boards of trade and may 
make rules and regulations calling for the information 
necessarj- to make such investigations. 

Under this act it should be possible to make a thorough 
study of the operation and effect of future trading in grains, 
and it is hoped that after a time this information may 
make it possible to do away with unfair manipulation in 
prices of grains, if such is found to exist. 



Fig, 12. —One of the means by which the extension work of the department' is 
carried on is through the county extension agents in agriculture and home 
economics. In 1921 about 2,425 persons were engaged in county extension 
agent work in approximately 2,000 of the 2,650 counties having enough 
agriculture to employ an agent The total number of counties in the United 
States is about 3,000. 

Confidence Shown in Extension Work. 

The extension work of the department is designed to 
can^' to the farms the results of its research activities. This 
is done through cooperative arrangement with the agriciilr 
tural colleges and experiment stations through the {^ricul- 
tural agents who are now working in more than 2,000 coun¬ 
ties, as well as by means of the very large number of bulle¬ 
tins in which the application of the woi^ in research is 
presented in popular form a.nd thus made available to the 
individual farmer. During: the year the two Offices of ex- 
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tension, work, one for the South and the other for the 
North and West, have been consolidated. It is expected' 
that under this arrangement some money may be saved and 
that even more efficient work wiU be done than in the past. 

Confidence in the extension work is strikingly shown by 
the steady increase of local funds for the support of the ex¬ 
tension agents. During the past year about $16,800,000 was 
available from Federal, State, and county sources, and of 
this amount $5,900,000 was contributed by the county gov¬ 
ernments and farm organizations. This year the total funds 
will be about $18,600,000, of which $6,900,000 comes from 
sources within the county. 

Special Work Among Negro Farmers. 

The special work among the negro farmers of the South¬ 
ern States has been fully maintained. Not only have the 
white agents taken an increased interest in aiding the 
negroes, but the number of negro agents has been somewhat 
increased. There are now 157 negro men and 91 negro 
women employed in the county extension work, together with 
two imusually capable negro men employed by the Statesf 
Belations Service as general field agents.' In the States the 
responsibility for the administration of the negro work rests 
on the State agricultural colics which conduct the work 
among the white farmers, but the State colleges for negroes 
cooperate as far as practicable in this branch of the exten¬ 
sion service. The work among the negroes has had very use¬ 
ful results in improving both agriculture and race relations, 
but is at present reaching only a small fraction of the negro 
farm population. It ^ould be extended more rapidly. 

Work Among Farm Women. Broadened. 

The work among the farm women has been considerably 
broadened of late and is based more definitely on careful 
studies of the actual requirements of farm homes and the 
varying character of the problems which need immediate 
attention in different regions. It now includes many tbings 
relating to the farm home food supply, diet of children and 
adults, clothing, household equipment and management, care 
of children and the health of the farm family, as well as the 
encouragement of agricultural production by women and 
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girls, 'where this is needed to increase their income or to sup¬ 
ply their families -with a more varied and healthful diet 
In the recent public discussion concerning pellagra and 
other diseases due to malnutrition, the fact -was largely lost 
sight of that in many thousand southern homes the families 
had better health because under the guidance of the home 
demonstration agents the women and girls had good gardens, 
raised poultry, and kept dairy cows, either doing all the work 
themselves or enlisting the assistance of the men and boys. 
There has also been increasing cooperation of the extension 
agents with the Federal, State, and local health services, the 
Red Cross, and private associations dealing with the affairs 
of iMiral communities. 



Fig, 13,—Pig clubs show the way to better stock. Left to right, the breeds 
are: Poland China, Duroc Jersey, Berkshire. Chester White, Hampshire, and 
Tamwortli. 


The boys’ and girls’ club work continues to have well-: 
merited popularity and is a great inspiration to many thou¬ 
sands of our farm children. In many cases their achieve¬ 
ments in the production of excellent crops and animals serve 
as examples which the adult farnaers are very glad to fol¬ 
low. This work is leading an increased number of farm 
boys and girls to see the advantages of technical education 
in agriculture and home economics, so that former club 
members are now found in considerable numbers in our 
schools and colleges where these subjects are taught. 

Agencies Employed in Extension. 

Some of the agencies through which the extension work is 
carried on are: 
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Two thousand four hundred and twenty-five persons en¬ 
gaged in county-agent work in approximately 2,000 of the 
2,650 counties having enough agriculture to employ an agent. 
The total number of the counties in the United States is 
about 3,000. 

Nine hundred and fifty persons engaged in home demon¬ 
stration work in 725 counties. 

Three hundred and five persons engaged in boys’ and girls’ 
club work. 

Special extension workers in fann management and farm 
economics. 

Special dairy extension workers. 

One thousand two hundred and sixty Famers’ Bulletins 
and 1,037 technical and scientific bulletins covering practi¬ 
cally all phases of the department’s work have been issued 
up to date. 

Press service to approximately 17,000 publications, includ¬ 
ing newspapers, agricultural journals, trade and profes¬ 
sional journals, church papers, magazines, etc. 

Exhibits at agricultural expositions and fairs. 

Motion pictures, which are furnished free for exhibition 
at various kinds of agricultural gatherings. 

The Assistant Secretary of Agriculture was chosen with 
especial reference to his experience in extension work, in ad¬ 
dition to his general qualifications for the position. He has 
been assigned to general supervision over this work and 
already has under way plans for the coordination of the 
various extension activities, including the publication and 
information work. I feel sure that under his guidance this 
work will be greatly strengthened during the coming year. 

There is a growing feeling in the department and in the 
State extension divisions that more attention should be 
given to a unified extension program for the entire farm 
family and less to separate divisions of work along the lines 
of sex and age. This consideration will be kept in mind 
in the contemplated reorgmization plans. It also seans 
wise to give more attention to a nationaT program of agri¬ 
cultural progress.. We hope to give the States more material 
aid along this lim 
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Service Work Carried On. 

In what might be called the field of service is included 
such work as the crop-reporting service, the market-news 
service^ the weather service, and many others. These activi¬ 
ties are neither research nor extension, strictly speaking, 
although their field is greatly extended by research, and 
knowledge of the work is ^read through the extension serv- 



by telegraph from the 200 regular stations of the Weather Bureau, shown on 
the map by crosses, and as soon as the forecasts are made they are supplied 
not only to the regular stations, which in turn supply the city newspapers 
and meet other requests, but also are telegraphed to about 1,200 other places 
throughout the country. Public-spirited individuals to the number of 400, 
without other compensation than the satisfaction of serving, print and mail 
cards bearing the forecast to all who have requested them in their vicinity 
and agree to give them public display. About 58,000 cards are now being 
distributed daily. The forecasts are also distributed by telephone and are 
available to more than 6,000,000 subscribers, and are now being distributed 
by radio. The 5,000 cooperative observers, shown by dots on the map, also 
serve without compensation in collecting climatic information. 

ice. Other services, such as are connected with the forest 
administration, for example, grow out of research and have 
certain phases of a regulatory nature, but are very largely 
protective to the interests involved. 

Some of the important lines of service work are: 

Weather forecasts, covering not only general conditions, 
but having particular application to various specialized in¬ 
dustries, agricultmral and otherwise. 
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Crop reports, designed to afford equal opportunity to pro¬ 
ducers and buyers to judge of production and, therefore, of 
demand. 

Market-news service, covering both staple and specialized 
crops. 

Meat-inspection service, certifying the wholesomeness of 
all meat and meat products entering interstate or foreign 
trade. 

Inspection service, available alike to producer and dis¬ 
tributor, by which the condition of fruits and vegetables and 
other food products is definitely fixed at the time of diip- 
ment or of arrival at destination. 

Inspection service for the War Finance Corporation. 

Inspection of certain food supplies for the Army and the 
Navy. 

An office of development through which the discoveries of 
the research workers are made available to the industrial 
world., 

Aid in improving the quality of their output to manufac¬ 
turers using agricultural products as raw materials. 

The following periodical publications are issued in con¬ 
nection with these services: 

Weather map; market reports as follows: On 
butter, dieese, eggs, and dre^ed poultry; on perishable 
fruits and vegetables; on meat-trade conditions and whole¬ 
sale prices; on live-stock markets; and a general market- 
news service. 

Weekly .—^National Weathm- and Crop and Snow and Ice 
Bulletin; Market and Crop Eeporter; market reviews as 
follows: On butter, on cheese, on meat-trade conditions, on 
live-stock markets, on peanuts, a carlot summary by States. 

SmdnumtMy .—^Report on hon^ and beeswax. 

MoniMy .—Weather Review; export report; report on 
fluid-milk market, condensed-milk market, and powdered- 
milk market; summary of cold-storage holdings of frozen 
and cured meats and of frozen and mUd-cured fish. 

Qucaiierly .—^Production report of certain dairy products 
and oleomargarine. 
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Stamping Out Plant and Animal Diseases. 

The warfare carried on against plant and animal disease.'^ 
calls for the combined efforts of the research scientist, the 
extension specialist, and those who have to do with certain 
regulatory measures. When a new and dangerous plant 
pest gains lodgment within the country its presence first Is 
detected by the scientist. He makes a study of its life 
history, if such is not already known, of its natural enemies, 
if it has such, of its host plants; in short, seeks all possible 
information that may be of use in fighting it. This knowl¬ 
edge is taken to the farmers in the commimity in which the 
pest has appeared and its danger thus made known. A 
campaign of eradication is then organized, or, if not eradi¬ 
cation, then a campaign to check the spread of the pest. In 
the case of many plant and animal di^ases eradication has 
been found practicable. This is carried on in cooperation 
with the States, but can be successful only under the au¬ 
thority of the Federal Government which may be exercised 
in different States. 

The possibility of entirely eliminating a pest or disease 
from our country is an entirely different problem from that 
of carrying on investigations to limit its injury. For ex¬ 
ample, the ravages of the codling moth increase the cost of 
producing apples in an amount averaging about 10 per cent 
for the whole country. The untreated orchards suffer a direct 
loss in fruit of from 40 to 80 per cent, or even a total loss, 
depending on the severity of the infestation. Proper spray¬ 
ing and caring for orchards may reduce the direct loss to a 
minimum, but the cost of doing this then becomes the bur¬ 
den, and this cost on the average is not far from 10 per 
cent of the cost of production of the apple. If by the ex¬ 
penditure of any reasonable sum of money this pest could 
be entirely eliminated from a region or from the United 
States, it would be worth an enormous sum of money, as it 
would obviate the expense of fighting it, as well as increase 
the production of sound fruit. 

The cotton-boll weevil destroys $200,000,000 worth of cot¬ 
ton annually. Any program that offered a reasonable pos¬ 
sibility of success in eradicating this pest would warrant the 
expenditure of many millions of dollars. 
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Eradication Depends Upon Research. 

It is only through the most effective kind of scientific re¬ 
search and thorough organization that any such ambitious 
eradication programs as above suggested could be carried 
out. On the other hand, when a new insect pest or plant 
disease suddenly appears in a small area in the country the 
expenditure of a relatively large amount of money in a con¬ 
centrated effort toward its eradication may entirely elimi¬ 
nate what would otherwise be a constant menace to the in¬ 
dustry threatened. The foot-and-mouth disease has invaded 
this country several times, and each time by prompt and 
vigorous action and the expenditure of a few million dollars 
the entire live-stock industry, aggregating many billions in 
valiie, has been protected from this scourge. Should it once 
get away from us, eradication would be impossible. In the 
same way the prompt and efficient attack on the citrus canker 
in the Gulf coast region resulted in the elimination of a dis¬ 
ease that threatened the entire industry. The total cost of 
this effort to date has been less than $3,000,000, while the 
actual destruction caused by the pest during its brief period 
of injury was many tim^ that amount, and if unchecked it 
would have entirely elimmated one of the most valuable in¬ 
dustries of that.r^ion. - These are examples of the possi¬ 
bility.of Success of prompt and effective service. There w 
alwa;^. a: possibility of failure, and such failures have oc- 
currM, notably in the case of the ch^nut blight and the 
white-pine blister rust. These were due to the fact that the 
diseases were far more widespread before they were discov¬ 
ered than was realized at the time the effort was made. The 
expenditure of the money was, however, abundantly justified 
in the posmbility that it offered of success. If the chestnut 
blight had been discovered in time we would still have our 
chestnut trees. As it is, they have been practically destroyed. 

Two other eradication programs are just now in critical 
stages. The pink bollworm is one of the most serious cotton 
pests that the world has known. A considerable part of 
America’s success in cotton production has undoubtedly been 
due in the past to the fact that we did not have this insect to 
contend with, while nearly all of the competing countries 
were infested. It has obtained a considerable foothold in 
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Texas and Louisiana. The next year or so will determine 
whether the campaign of the department to eliminate it is 
to be a success or not. If successfulj the cotton industry will 
be in a favorable situation. If the pest escapes into the large 
cotton-growing regions, it will then be but a question of hold¬ 
ing it to the smallest possible areas, with the practical cer¬ 
tainty that ultimately it will reach the entire cotton-growing 
region. 

In anticipation of the possibility of such misfortune. 
trained men have been sent to cotton-growing regions in 
other countries to study cultural methods which may be fol¬ 
lowed to reduce the damage done by this pest. Similar work 
has been successful in the fight against the boll weevil. As 
a result of the research applied to cotton during the period 
of the boll-weevil invasion it has been possible to develop 
superior varieties and improved methods of cultivation that 
greatly reduce the injuries or make good the losses that the 
boll weevil inflicts. Most rapid progress in growing the 
improved varieties is made in communities which devote 
themselves, under a plan of community organization, to the 
production of a single variety. 

The gipsy moth has been present in Massachusetts for 
many years. Owing to the favorable direction of the pre¬ 
vailing winds the department has been enabled to hold this 
pest from spreading to the south and west. During this 
period a number of new infestations—^mainly from Euro¬ 
pean shipments—^have been discovered in different parts of 
the United States. These have been promptly attacked and 
in every case have been eradicated. A little more than a 
year ago a serious infestation was found in New Jersey 
which had evidently been there for a number of years and 
had increased to an alarming extent. This outbreak is a 
serious menace to the entire forest, shade, and fruit tree in¬ 
dustry throughout the eastern area. The same winds which 
have been so favorable in helping to hold the New England 
area in check will imdoubtedly sweep this infestation north¬ 
ward and eastward if imchecked until it will devastate the 
entire New England region. Special appropriations have 
been granted for the purpose of eradicating this infestation, 
and a two hundred thousand dollar increase is being re¬ 
quested in the regular appropriation^for the next fiscal year 

99912®—rSK 1921-i 
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to continue this woi‘k. It is hoped that by aggressive action 
this outbreak may be confined to its original area and rapidly 
reduced until it is completely eradicated. 

Steady Progress Against Animal Scourges. 

There are other types of eradication work, such as the 
fight against the cattle tick, in which the work goes on year 
after year, making steady progress. The tick-fever line has 
been pushed gradually southward until it appears that with¬ 
in a very few years the entire United States will be freed 
from Texas fever, which has greatly retarded the progress of 


QUARANTINE FOR TEXAS FEVER OF CATTLE DEC. 10,1921 



Fig. 15.—^The cattle tick, which transmits Texas fever in cattle, and formerly 
infested all of the Cotton Belt and the southern portion of California, has 
now been practically eradicated from most of this region. The Infested 
areas at present include a belt of counties near the coast in Virginia, North 
Carolina, and Georgia, most of Florida, and a broad belt extending from 
central Arkansas southwestward to southern Texas. Nearly three-fourths 
of the area originally infested has been r^eased from quarantine. 

live-stock production in the South. It is worth}' of note 
here that this program was made possible through discovery 
by the scientists of the department of the transmission of 
the fever by the cattle tick, a most valuable contribution to 
our knowledge of the transmission of many other diseases 
of animals and of human beings. 

The practical means of eradicating tuberculosis in animals 
also originated in the discovery of a scientific test by which 
tibe presence of the disease is revealed. The use of this test 
makes possible the elimination of this dread disease. To 
begin with, it was used by a limited number of breeders of 
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pure-bred stock who desired to free their own herds from 
disease. Then a plan for cooperation by the Federal Got- 
emment, the States, and the owners of cattle was worked 
out by which all the cattle of a community might be tested 
and tie diseased ones eliminated. Were it possible to prose¬ 
cute this work more vigorously there seems good reason to 
believe that the live stock of the country could be freed from 
tuberculosis. Unfortunately, suflScient Government and State 
funds are not available to prosecute this campaign as rapidly 
as live-stock owners wish. The Federal Government appro¬ 
priated $1,000,000 to be used for partial indemnity during 
the year beginning July 1, 1921. This was to be paid only 
when States contributed an equivalent amount. Before four 
months of this fiscal year had elapsed the allocation of Fed¬ 
eral funds had been exhausted in a number of States, and 
here the warfare against tuberculosis must practically stop 
unless further appropriations are made. With one excep¬ 
tion, it is believed that every State to which Federal money 
has been allotted for this purpose will have used all of 
those funds before the end of the fiscal year. It is unfor¬ 
tunate that adequate sums are not available now. Cattle are 
cheap, the public interest is aroused, and the work of eradi¬ 
cating tuberculosis would go forward most satisfactorily 
were the funds at hand. 

The common bai’berry, the bush which carries the black 
stem rust of wheat from one year’s crop to another, is being 
eradicated from 11 of the upper Mississippi Valley States, 
the great wheat belt of the United States. This is another 
campaign that is now under way and has already reached 
the stage in which it is consolidating areas from which the 
pest has been eliminated. Unexpected difficulties have arisen 
from time to time in this as in other eradication campaigns. 
Considerable areas of wild barberries have been discovered 
in a number of places that were undoubtedly responable 
for much of the injury of the years past. Sporadic otit- 
breaks of rust appeared in the wheat fields in this area last 
season, but no general epidemic, such as appeared in 1916, 
has occurred since the beginning of the barberry removal 
campaign. 

The eradication of predacious animals, which have l^n 
so destructive to the live-stock inter^ts of the western re-r 
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gioiis, as well as the eradication of prairie dogs, ground 
squirrels, and other rodents, which have annually been de¬ 
stroying the grass and grain crops on vast areas, are other 
programs vrhich are in a formative stage. Already some of 
these campaigns have reached the point of extermination 
over large areas, and as time progresses and the people come 
to recognize the value of this work undoubtedly the areas 
will be extended and a general extermination of some of these 
pests undertaken. 

Further Research Necessary to Eradication. 

The hog-cholera control program has not yet reached the 
eradication stage. More scientific work must be done before 
it will be possible to put the handling of this disease on 
the same footing with tuberculous eradication. It is one 
of the most serious menaces of the live-stock industry and it 
is to be hoped that a method of absolute control may be 
speedily found. 

There is no more fertile field in the range of scientific 
endeavor than that offered by the possibility of eradication 
of destructive insects and plant di^ases. Pests and dis¬ 
eases not only cause great losses but make much more difii- 
cult the effort to adjust production to the needs of consump¬ 
tion. A considerable number of live-stock pestb and a num¬ 
ber of the worst pests of our cultivated crops are so limited 
in theiir food habits or in some stage of their life history 
that it will be possible to apply eradication methods when¬ 
ever: conditions appear favorable. Most eradication cam¬ 
paigns require a preliminary period of education in the pos- 
mbilities~and opportunities of accomplishment before those 
interested are willing to cooperate to the extent necessary 
to make them successful. Most of the failures of eradica¬ 
tion campaigns for introduced pests have been due to the 
lack of imderstanding of the serious nature of the situation 
until it was too late for effective work. The cotton-boll 
weevil could have been eradicated any time during the first 
five years of its invasion of the United States for a rela¬ 
tively small sum if the cotton growers had only realized the 
danger that was impending and had been willing to conform 
to the control measures recommended by the department’s 
scientific staff. On the other hand, the eradication of a 
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pest of long standing which the people have come to con¬ 
sider a necessary evil may be very difficult, owing to lack of 
faith in the possibility of the program and a consequent 
lack of cooperative endeavor. 

Record Made in Road Construction. 

During the past year more improved roads were built 
under the Federal-aid road act than during any similar 
period, the mileage completed being more than three tiihes 
as great as the entire mileage completed during the preced¬ 
ing years under the act. At the end of the fiscal year 1920 
a total of 1,677 miles of Federal-aid road had been com¬ 
pleted, and there were 14,940 miles additional under con- 


PECORD MADE IN ROAD CONSTRUCTION 
UNDER FEDERAL-AID ROAD. ACT 



Fig. 16.—During the past year more improved roads were built under the 
Federal-aid road act than during any similar period, the mileage completed 
being more than three times as great as the entire mileage completed during 
the preceding years under the act. 

straction and reported as about one-third complete. Dui-ing 
the fiscal year 1921, 7,469 miles were completed, and at the 
end of the year there were 17,977 miles under construction. 

Including the completed work on the projects still under 
construction, the States were entitled to draw Federal funds 
to the amount of $118,913,615. In addition there was a bal¬ 
ance allotted for projects under construction but not yet 
earned to the amount of $66,376,636. The total amount of 
Federal money in projects completed or under construction 
at'the end of the year was, therefore, $185^91,151, or about 
70 per cent of all the money made available to the States 
from past appropriations. 
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Of the $266,750,000 which was available to the States the 
unobligated balance was but $18,793,544. Twelve States had 
no balance remaining due them. Nine States still had to 
their credit more than a million dollars unobligated. The 
i*emaining States had varying amounts of less than a mil¬ 
lion dollars still unallotted to definite projects. Under the 
law these allotments must be taken up by the States before 
June 30, 1923; otherwise the amount remaining will revert 
to the Federal Treasury for redistribution among the States. 

Economic Conditions Encourage Hoad Building. 

There has been marked improvement during the past year 
in the economic conditions affecting road work. Rail trans¬ 
portation for needed material has been more satisfactory. 
Contractors have been glad to undertake new work at lower 
prices than before, and the increasing unemployment of 
labor in industries has made a larger supply of labor avail¬ 
able for road work at much lower wages. Encouraged by 
these improved conditions, many States have been offering 
contracts for large sections of road improvement. 

The task of keeping roads in rej)air is becoming increas¬ 
ingly difficult. Traffic steadily grows and carries heavier 
loads, and because of this old methods of annual repair will 
not suffice in the future. Nothing short of constant and sys¬ 
tematic attention, involving the immediate repair of defects 
as quickly as they appear, will maintain our highways in 
good condition. In the past the Federal Government has 
not been able to control maintenance, although, as a rule, the 
States have acted in good faith, and at the dose of the year 
all completed roads were in satisfactory condition. Most of 
these roads, however, were new and will require far more 
attention in the future. 

New Road Law. 

The new Federal highway act passed by Congress in the 
fall of 1921 is believed to be the most constructive road 
legislation ever enacted in this coxmtry. It carries an appro¬ 
priation of $75,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1922, of which $25,000,000 is immediately available, and 
provides that unexpended sums allotted to any State shall 
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be available to such State until June 30, 1924, after which 
any unexpended balances shall be reapportioned to the va¬ 
rious States. In the average State this money is expended in 
the proportion of $43 from the Federal Government to each 
$57 provided by the State. Each State must have a properly 
organized and equipped State highway department. Proj¬ 
ects for road improvement must be submitted by the State 
and be approved by this department before Federal money 
is available. The State is required to designate a system of 
highways not to exceed 7 per cent of the total highway 
mileage of such State. This selected system shall be divided 
into two classes, one to be known as primary or interstate 
highways, which shall not exceed three-sevenths of such 
system, and the other to be known as secondary or inter- 
county highways, which shall consi^ of the remainder of 
such system. Not more than 60 per cent of Federal-aid 
money shall be expended on the primary or interstate high¬ 
ways except with the approval of the State highway depart¬ 
ment, and the States are required to make provision of State 
funds for construction, reconstruction, and maintenance of 
all Federal-aid highways, which funds shall be under the 
direct control of the State highway department. 

Only such durable types of surfacing as will adequately 
meet existing and probable future traffic needs and condi¬ 
tions may be included as part of the 7 per cent system, and 
all such construction must have the approval of the Secre¬ 
tary of Agriculture. In States having large areas of Gov¬ 
ernment land provision is made for larger relative Federal 
aid. 

Road Maintenance Insured by New Law. 

The matter of maintenance seems to be safeguarded by 
this new law in a thoroughly satisfactory way. It is pro¬ 
vided that if the State fails to maintain any highway which 
has been improved through Federal aid, the Secretary of 
Agriculture shall bring this delinquency to the attention of 
the State. If within 90 days such highway has not been 
placed in a proper state of repair, the Secretary shall pro¬ 
ceed to have it placed in such condition and charge the cost 
thereof against the State’s apportionment of Federal-aid 
funds. He shall also refuse to approve any additional proj- 
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ects in the State until the State has reimbursed the Federal 
Goveimment for amount of Federal-aid money spent for 
such maintenance work. The Secretary is authorized to 
have such maintenance work done as may be necessary. Re¬ 
sponsibility for maintenance, therefore, can not be avoided. 

An appropriation of $5,000,000 for the fiscal year 1922 
and $10,000,000 for the fiscal year 1923 is made for building 
roads in the national forests. 

The Secretary of War is authorized and directed to trans¬ 
fer to the Secretary of Agriculture upon his request war 
materials, equipment, and supplies now or hereafter declared 
surplus from stock suitable for use in highway improve¬ 
ment, and this material may be distributed to the States 
on the same basis as Federal aid fmids are distributed, as 
much as 10 per cent being reserved for Federal use in road 
construction. 

Research Problems in Road Construction. 

The Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to set aside 
and retain 2^ per cent of the total appropriation, to be 
used in administering the act and in conducting highway 
research. The importance of such research is increasingly 
evident. The demands of our highway traffic are becoming 
more severe. The increasing use of large motor trucks pre¬ 
sents maintenance difficulties unknown a few years ago. 
The Department of Agriculture is conducting many scien¬ 
tific investigations with a view to improved road construc¬ 
tion, and especially to determine the effect of vehicular 
impact on road surfaces. Short stretches of roads of dif¬ 
ferent types are being built and submitted to the most 
severe traffic tests. Tlie department also is cooperating 
with the various State highway departments and scientific 
institutions in similar investigations. It is not too much 
to say that the research work already done has yielded 
more precise scientific knowledge of highway construction 
and mainten^ce than we have ever before possessed. When 
we consider the enormous sums which are now being ex¬ 
pended annually for road construction, the relatively small 
provision made for research work should bring exceedingly 
laige returns. ■ 
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The foregoing is a very brief outline of the more im¬ 
portant provisions of the new Federal aid act. Under the 
wise administration of this act first-class road construction 
should proceed as rapidly as is wise and safe. 

Surplus War Material for Road Work. 

Under previous acts of Congress large quantities of sur¬ 
plus war materials have been distributed among the States. 
But for the use of this material the work of the State high¬ 
way departments under the difficult conditions of the past 
two years would have been almost impossible. This equip¬ 
ment was bought by the Government for use in war and the 
distribution of the surplus for road work, now that its need 
for war purposes no longer exists, is making available for 
the use of the taxpayer simply a return for the money he 
has provided. Up to the end of the fiscal year approximately 
$130,000,000 worth of this material had been transferred, in¬ 
cluding $11,000,000 worth which has been retained by the 
Department of Agriculture for use in coimection with its 
various road-building activities. Approximately 27,000,mo¬ 
tor vehicles were included in the material that has been dis¬ 
tributed. As was to be expected, much of this surplus ma¬ 
terial was in bad condition and some of it not fit for further 
use. The cost of distributing the material is home by the 
States. Organization for intelligent distribution and use of 
these materials is being improved steadily. 

The National Forests. 

Until recent years the forests of the United States were 
looked upon as the gift of a beneficent Creator, ready pre¬ 
pared for the harvest, for the profit of those individual 
citizens to whom they were most freely parceled out by a 
liberal Government. While Federal funds were appropri¬ 
ated for forest investigations in 1876, the first forest re¬ 
serves were not created until 1891, and not until 1905 weire 
the national forests formally designated as such and placed 
under the administration of the Department of Agriculture. 
Only since the date last named has there been a defimte 
national forest policy. It was high time. Of the more than 
800,000,000 acres of original forest area there now remain 
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but 137,000,000 acres in virgin forest, and more than half 
of the remaining timber su 2 >ph’ is in the West Coast States, 
which means that the lumber must jjay a heavy transjjorta- 
tion charge before it reaches the large consuming regions. 

The cutting of these virgin forests was done wastefully 
and with little thought of growing a second crop of timber. 
It was a question of immediate profit, not future need. This 
has resulted in a staggering loss in timber jDroduction and 
has imperiled our future supply of wood. More than this, 
in mountain areas the evil extends to soil erosion steadily 
increasing in volume and destructiveness, and iri’egularities 



Fig. 17.—Over four-fifths of the originally foreisted laud has been cut-over. 
About half of this cut-over land has been beared for agriculture, cities, 
roads, etc,, and the other half is growing up to trees, mostly of poorer 
quality than the virgin forest, or has been so frequently devastated by fire 
that trees can not get a start. 

in stream flow ranging from excessive floods to excessive pe¬ 
riods of low water. The denudation of mountain lands under 
private misuse had much to do with our difficulties in main¬ 
taining the navigability of streams and preserving regular 
sources of water supply m’gently needed for irrigation, 
Eecognition of this danger brought about the establishment 
of our national forests, which now aggregate 156,000,000 
acres, equal to one-fifth of our timber-growing land. 

National Forest Policy. 

The forest policy which has been developed by the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture since the forests were placed under it 
contemplates: ! 
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Mrst. The administration of the national forests in such 
a way as to promote the greatest possible utilization for all 
purposes and at the same time the greatest , possible growth 
of timber. This includes protection from fire, regulation of 
cutting, tree planting, and forest management to secure the 
maximum growth of timber; full utilization of forage re¬ 
sources for live-stock raising; classification of lands and the 
elimination of areas most suitable for farming; the use of 
lands for a wide range of purposes, including industrial de¬ 
velopments and recreation; the fullest po^ible development 
of water powers; the readjustment of boundaries to include 
forest lands and to exclude other lands. While the national 
forests are being administered as national property, the well¬ 
being of local communities, which are largely agricultural 
in character, is a primary consideration. 

Second. The extension of the national forests through the 
purchase of lands which will protect the watersheds of nav¬ 
igable streams. The national forests established by Execu¬ 
tive order or by legislation now cover the headwaters of 
nearly all the important streams beyond the Mississippi and 
protect enormous investments in irrigation works, irrigable 
farms, and hydro-electric development. They are now 
slowly being extended by purchases over the watersheds of 
navigable streams in the eastern States and should be ex-, 
tended still further as rapidly as possible. This policy rep¬ 
resents to-day the most striking application of public fore¬ 
sight to land problems in the history of the United States. 

Third. Scientific research with a view to— 

(a) Ascertaining and demonstrating through the activi¬ 
ties of forest experiment stations the cheapest and most 
effective methods of growing the maximum timber crops of 
the best species. 

(J) Products investigationis, centered mainly at the Forest 
Products Laboratory at Madison, Wis., to ascertain and 
demonstrate means of preventing waste and the most ef¬ 
fective means for the manufacture and utilization of our 
forest resources. These investigations are designed to ex¬ 
tend the life of our present resources, reduce to a minimum 
the production necessary to meet future requirements, and 
indirectly to make the growing of timber more profitable. 
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(c) Investigations of timber resources, the extent of for¬ 
est lands, and other economic questions, such as timber taxa¬ 
tion, in order to secure the data which must underlie the de¬ 
velopment and application of a national-forest policy. 

Fourth. Dissemination of information, and cooperation 
with States, timberland owners, and farmers, in the protec¬ 
tion and management of public and privately owned forests 
and farm woodlots. These activities include— 

{a) Fire protection through cooperation between the Fed¬ 
eral Govenunent, the State governments, and private owners. 

(6) Cooperation with the management of privately owned 
timberlands to check their devastation and assure the con¬ 
tinued use for timber growing of lands not better suited for 
other pui’poses. 

(o) The dissemination of information which will make 
possible greater and better production on the 200,000,000 
acres of farm woodlots owned by the individual farmers of 
the Nation. Woodlot products now rank in value as one of 
the first three or four principal farms crops of the country. 
The yield of these farm woodlots can be immensely increased 
ty better methods. 

(<?) Publicly owned forests with the greatest additions 
which can be anticipated can not alone meet our require¬ 
ments for wood. The department is therefore attempting by 
all means at its disposal to secure the adoption of a national 
policy for the production of timber on the privately owned 
lands most suitable for this purpose. 



Fig. 18.—The people of the United States are now consuming annually, or per¬ 
mitting to be destroyed by fire, or otherwise, more than four times as much 
wood as is being grown. To meet the Nation’s demand, wood should be 
grown as other crops are grown. 

Conserving the Forests. 

During the 16 years the Department of Agriculture has 
administered the national forests it has secured and trained 
an admini^rative force lemarkable for its efficiency. Meth- 
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dds of cutting timber have been developed under which the 
forest reproduces naturally, and these requirements have 
been so harmonized with the practical limitations of lum¬ 
bering that the demand for national-forest timber has grown 
steadily. The condition of the national-forest ranges has 
been very greatly improved and at the same time the stock 
which they can support without damage has been increased 
by approximately one-third. A system of fire protection 
has been established which has stimulated fire protection 
throughout the United States and is serving as a model to 
State and private agencies alike. In general, all national- 
forest resources have been brought into use. Western pub¬ 
lic sentiment, at first decidedly hostile, now almost uni¬ 
versally supports the present form of administration, and 
western stoclonen have even gone so far in many instances 
as to demand the extension of the national-forest system of 
range management to the remaining public grazing lands; 
in shox’t, the national forests are now vindicated by their 
fruits. 

Some 2,000,000 acres of forest lands have been purchased 
at the headwaters of navigable streams in the East, and 
tliese areas have been placed under an administration com¬ 
parable with those of the western forests. Favorable prog¬ 
ress in purchases was made during the past year. 

Forest products investigations, which at their initiation 
were ignored by the forest industries of the country, have 
through the demonstration of their benefits permeated the 
forest industries almost without exception and have given 
an entirely new conception of the possibilities in the con¬ 
servation, manufacture, and utilization of forest products. 
A beginning has been made in the establishment of forest 
experiment stations which .should as rapidly as possible be 
extended to cover at least all the principal forest regions 
of the country. Notable contributions have been made to 
our knowledge of remaining timber supplies and related 
economic subjects. 

Information on the need for timber growing and the best 
methods for growing and utilizing timber has been widely 
disseminated. Public opinion has been aroused until now 
there is a powerful nation-wide support for the adoption 
of a national policy which will bring about the growing of 
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timber on privately owned lands to supplement that which 
can be produced on national forests and other public 
holdings. 

Protection From Fire. 

Through the example of the national forests the Forest 
Service has extended the work of fire protection over the 
forested areas of one-half of the States of the Union. In 
its earlier work the efforts of the Forest Service at control- 



Pku 10.—a Forest Service fire lookoQt. on top of a mouiitsiiu in tho W«‘St, 
from whicb an observer stands guard over a million acres of national foi*est 
land from daylight to dark all through the dangerous season. 


ling forest fires often met witli ridicule as being hopeless 
or impoasihle. Last year 24 States cooperated with the Fed¬ 
eral Government in forest-fire protection. This year the 
fund for cooperation with the States was raised from $125,000 
to a new total of $400,000. The larger appropriation has 
greatly stimulated local effort along the same lines. The 
protection of forests against fire is a problem in which there 
are three parties in interest—^the owner, who hopes to sell 
the timber; the local public, whose carelessness is the cause 
of part of the hazard; and the Nation, through its interest 
in navigation and welfare. Efficient fire protection will con- 
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tribute largely toward the solution of the problem of our 
future timber supply. Through its efforts in building up a 
system of fire protection in cooperation Avith the States the 
department is making excellent progress. There should be 
no break in the contimdty of this work. 

Better Utilization of Forest Products. 

The basic function of the Forest Service is to bring about 
the utilization primarily for timber growing, and inciden¬ 
tally for a wide range of other purposes, of the one-fourth 
of the land area of the United States best adapted to this 
purpose in the same way that other units in the Department 
of Agriculture attempt to bring about the most complete 
utilization for agricultural production of the part of the 
remaining three-fourths which is most suitable for this pur¬ 
pose. The Forest Service is a part of the Department of 
Agriculture primarily because of this basic use of land. It 
is related to the department, further, in the utilization of 
some 156,000,000 acres of national forests for the grazing of 
live stock, a strictly agricultural function which involves 
cooperation with both the Bureaus of Animal Industry and 
Plant Industry. It is related in the extension of road and 
trail systems on the national forests in the interests of agri¬ 
cultural commimities as well as to provide communications 
for fire protection and for general administration, and this 
involves cooperation with the Bureau of Public Eoads. It 
is related in the development of forestry on the 200,000,000 
acres of woodlots owned by farmers and cooperates in this 
function with the States Relations Service and its widely ex¬ 
tended organization of county agents. In its research activi¬ 
ties the Forest Service cooperates with practically every other 
bureau in various economic investigations; with the Weather 
Bureau, in inA’estigations on the relation of forests to stream 
floAv and the general relations of climate to forest growth 
and fire protection; with the Bureaus of Animal and Plant 
Industry in a wide range of investigations coA'ering both 
utilization of the national forests for grazing, the work of 
the forest experiment stations, and finally, the protection of 
forests and forest products from fungous diseases. 
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Forest Management an Agricultural Problem. 

Investigations to reduce enormous losses through decay 
of pulp wood and wood pulp were conducted jointly by the 
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Fig. 20,—The Forest Service is an integral part of the Department of Agri¬ 
culture in serving the farmers, who manage nearly 40 per cent of the forest 
land in the United States, the stockmen of the West, who graze over 9,000,000 
head of stock in the national forests,, the owners of the 200 million acres 
of timberland not in farms nor in the national forests, who often need tech¬ 
nical advice and assistance, and all consumers of lumber and forest products, 
:ov whom it is providing a permanent, though limited, supply of timber 
from the national forests, and investigating the most economical methods 
of wood utilization. 


Forest Service and the Bureau of Plant Indu^ry. Coopera ¬ 
tion with the Bureau of Entomology and with the Biological 
Survey <»vers both insect and animal attacks on forest 
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growth. In perfecting plans for controlling an insect in¬ 
festation on .fore^ lands under its jurisdiction the Depart¬ 
ment of the Interior has recently found it advisable to agree 
that the work should be handled by the Forest Service work¬ 
ing in cooperation withh the Bureau of Entomology. The 
Bureau of Soils assists the Forest Service in the studies of 
soils and their bearing on the life of forest trees and forage 
plants, and further, in land classification for agricultural 
homestead settlement. The Bureau of Crop Estimates se¬ 
cures information on the needs of stockmen and farmers for 
public and national forest ranges which aids the national 
forest administration, and collects also data on the products 
of farm wpodlots which is of value in the development of 
farm forestry. In short, having largely exhausted the forest 
crop grown in advance, the problem now is to use more 
wisely what remains and to grow other crops to meet our 
needs. That is to say, forestry is a distinctly agricultural 
business. The function of the department as a whole in¬ 
cludes efforts for the production and the most effective 
manufacture, distribution, and utilization of the products of 
both farm and forest for the benefit of the coimtry at large. 
Finally, the agricultural industry itself is the largest owner 
of timberlands and the largest user of forest products, and 
as such is vitally interested in the administration of the 
forests. 

Paper Making in Alaska. 

Worthy of special mention is the progress which has been 
made in calling the attention of capitalists and newsprint 
manufacturers to the splendid opportunities offered by the 
two great national forests in Alaska for the establishment 
of an important industry in that region. The Tongass Na¬ 
tional Forest, situated in the southeastern part of the Terri¬ 
tory, has a stand of not less than 70,000,000,000 feet of tim¬ 
ber within its area of about 15,000,000 acres. The Forest 
Service, after a careful study of these resources and a scien¬ 
tific determination of the value of such. Alaskan timbers for 
purposes of paper manufacture, has divided the forest into 
14 development regions, each one of which contains sufficient 
water power potentialities and sufficient timber to run a large 
piaper-manufacturing plant permanently. . It is estimated 

9a912°~TBK J921--S ' 
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that under the plans now worked out the two national for¬ 
ests in Alaska can furnish perpetually 2,000,000 cords of 
pulpwood annually, amounting to an equivalent of one- 
third of our present consumption. Two large sales have al¬ 
ready been made and one small mill erected. It is confi¬ 
dently anticipated that extensive development along these 

lines will take place as soon 
ALASKA'S PULPWOOD WEALTH financial and industrial 

conditions become normal. 
The problems of forest ad¬ 
ministration in Alaska are 
inseparably linked with 
similar problems encoun¬ 
tered in the States, and 
an efBicient, decentralized, 
local administration has 
been established which is 
functioning in close co¬ 
ordination with the other 
scientific bureaus of the de¬ 
partment. 

The Department in, 
Alaska. 

The service rendered by 
the Department of Agri¬ 
culture in Ala^ is ex¬ 
actly the same sort of serv¬ 
ice that it renders in the 
various States and Terri¬ 
tories, modified, of course, 
to meet local conditions. It 
maintains in Alaska nine 
stations of the Weather Bu¬ 
reau. The Biological. Sur¬ 
vey has four stations which give attention to the reindeer and 
land fur-bearing animals. The Forest Service, as has been 
noted in dealing with its activities in this report, has charge of 
the large national forests there. The Bureau of Public Hoads 
handles forest-road construction under the Federal-aid act. 
Extension vtork through the States Delations Service is car- 
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Fig. 21.~The United States can and 
sbonld grow enougb pulpwood for its 
entire paper supply, instead of im¬ 
porting large quantities of pulpwood. 
pulp, and paper at high prices. The 
national forests of Alaska alone. If 
continued under their present seien-. 
tifle management, will permanently 
supply more than one-fourth of our 
present yearly demand for paper pulp. 
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ried on from five different agricultural experiment stations 
scattered through the Territory. Through these activities 
the people of Alaska have the same benefit from, the work 
done bythe Depaidment of Agriculture as have the people 
of the States. 

Because of the distance the representatives of’ the depart¬ 
ment in Alaska have been given, larger powers than repre¬ 
sentatives in the States. The effort has been to delegate 
the largest possible authority in order that prompt decisions 
may be made on the ground. 

Better Housing Needed for Department. 

■The offices and laboratories of the department are scat¬ 
tered in more than 40 buildings in various parts of the 
city of Washington. This results in waste of a tremendous 
amount of time and money for which the Government must 
pay. Efficiency is impaired by difficulty of personal con¬ 
tact between the Secretary and the officers of the depart¬ 
ment, as well as between bureau chiefs and units of their 
own respective bureaus. Many units which are closely re¬ 
lated oi'ganically are so separated by the exigencies of hous¬ 
ing space, that much contoion exists and full and efficient 
utilization of the services of the workers is impossible. The 
necessary traiismission of mail and packages between so 
many scattered locations requires a very large messenger 
force, while the guarding of these scattered buildingsj by 
day and night, necessarily entails a force of watchmen 
much larger than would be needed for a smaller number 
of suitable buildings properly located. In addition it is a 
source of constant embarrassment to the department that 
visitors who have business to transact with the Government 
must be referred from building to building, frequently from 
one part of the city to another. 

Of the buildings owned by the Government and occupied 
by the department, several are of the temporary type, erected 
hurriedly during the war, highly inflammable, and other¬ 
wise unsuited to the work of the department. The same is 
true of some of the rented buildings; In several of these 
buildings the valuable property and records of the Gov¬ 
ernment are continually exposed to the risk of fire, and 
there is even apprehension of loss of life. 
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The proBapt construction of a large modem office build¬ 
ing for the use of the various scattered units of the depart¬ 
ment should be a profitable financial investment and would 
add immensely to the efficiency with which its work is car¬ 
ried on. 

Capable Leadership Essential in Department Work. 

The most important single problem before the department 
at the present time is that, of securing and holding the right 
kind of leadership in its different lines of work. The pos¬ 
sibility o.f economically and efficiently carrying out a given 
project depends upon the vision and resourcefulness of. the 
individual assigned the task. He must have technicaL train¬ 
ing requisite to meet all the intricacies of the situation, ad¬ 
ministrative ability sufficient to organize and lead his force, 
and a personality that will win confidence and respect. In- 
: dividuals having all these qualities are. rare, but once secured 
are the very foundation of an efficient scientific organiza¬ 
tion. With this type of leadership in all divisions of the 
work the highest possible efficiency can be secured with a 
minimum expenditure of funds. 

On the other hand, with a leadership lacking in training or 
vision the essential point of an investigation or the funda¬ 
mental principle which gives value to another type of service 
may be neglected and the entiin expenditure may accomplish 
little or nothing of permanent advantage. With adequate 
training and the proper personal qualities but without ad¬ 
ministrative ability the project may be pro^cuted with the 
right objective but be ineffective and wasteful in operation. 

In research work it is doubly important that the project 
leader possess these qualities, for much of our research is of 
such a nature that it is difficult or impossible for those not 
familiar with the problems involved to determine whether 
the methods employed are such as to finally secure the de¬ 
sired results. Great importance is therefore attached to reli¬ 
ance and dependability in leadership. In recommending in 
its estimates for the next fiscal year advancement in salaries 
, for certain of the administrative leaders of the department, 
and especially in recommending the increase in the maxi¬ 
mum possible to pay scientific workers from $4,500 to $6,500, 
tbe department is acting solely from the standpoint of eeon- 
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omy and ^ciency in the expenditure of these funds. A 
given amount of money wisely expended will accomplish 
very much greater results than double that amount used in 
the maintenance of an organization without a definite aim 
or purpose., 

Need for Better Salaries. 

The situjition as to salaries grows worse each year. EflEt- 
cient leaders in the different lines of the department’s work 
are .one by one leaving the service to accept employment at 
higher rates of compensation or under more favorable cir¬ 
cumstances. The salaries in the Department of Agriculture 
were fully comparable with those in the better grade of edu¬ 
cational and research institutions before the war period. 
Since that time these institutions by the pressure of com¬ 
mercial interests and higher wage standards in other lines 
of effort have advanced their salary scale from time to time 
until now many, of the endowed institutions, such as'Colum¬ 
bia, Yale, Harvard, Stanford, and Chicago, are paying pro¬ 
fessorial salaries of from $7,500 to $10,000. Harvard, for 
example, pays the heads of all of its departments from $6,000 
to $8,000. These salaries promise to be increased rather 
than diminished. 

In the same way the State-supported institutions have 
raised their salary standards until such institutions as Wis¬ 
consin, Minnesota, Illinois, Ohio, and California are paying 
from ^,000 up. When a single institution like Chicago or 
Wisconsin has 125 professors receiving an average salary 
quite a little above $5,000, it is not difiicult to see why the 
department has trouble in retaining its bureau chiefs with 
an average salary of $4,700 and its project leaders with an 
average salary of $3,500. The bureau chiefs should rank in 
training and experience and in professorial qualities with 
college, presidents. In fact, two of them have refused sueh 
presidencies within the past year. The project leaders of the 
department have larger administrative responsibilities and 
should have higher qualifications, on the avera.ge, than the 
deans and directors of dur educational institutions whose 
salaries average from $1,000 to $2,000 higher than those of 
the professors of the corresponding institutions. A number 
, of the former employees of the department are receiving sal- 
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aries ranging from $10,000 to $20,000 in commercial posi¬ 
tions. Loyalty and opportunity for great public service has 
held many a scientific worker in the department against a 
flattering offer from the outside, and because of that spirit 
it will always be possible for the department to hold its work¬ 
ers at a lower salary than the maximum paid by the educa¬ 
tional institutions and for very much less than that offered 
in the commercial fields. If, however, any satisfactory de¬ 
gree of permanence is to be secured, it will be necessary to 
reach a salary standard whereby these men will be enabled 
to maintain a reasonable standard of living for themselves 
and their families with a small surplus to supplement the 
totally inadequate retirement provisions of the present time. 

If the department is to go forward in its work and meet 
the increasingly complex problems of the future it must 
have authority to pay fair salaries. In research work the 
loss of a scientist not only imperils the leadership of the 
project but inevitably in leaving he takes with him a knowl¬ 
edge and experience gained at the expense of the Govern¬ 
ment, which is only to be. acquired by his successor by long 
and painstaking effort; so that even if an equally strong man 
could be secured the loss through the lack of continuity of 
the work is usually much greater than the increased outlay 
that would have been necessary to have insured the contin¬ 
uous services of the individual. From every standpoint, 
therefore, the high turnover in scientific personnel that the 
department has been experiencing in recent years is uneco¬ 
nomical and wasteful. 

The proposed program of cooperation and correlation of 
scmtific work of the department and the State stations calls 
for an even higher type of leadership on the part of the de¬ 
partment. In order to make such projects feasible and to 
properly equip the organization for an effective attempt to 
attack the more fundamental problems which have up to 
the present time resisted the efforts of isolated workers, such 
permanent leadership must be secured. 

Highly Trained Scientists a National Asset. 

The great discoveries of the ages hare been made by ex¬ 
ceptionally gifted individuals, and the nation that can pro¬ 
duce such individuals and provide for the concentration of 
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their efforts on the problems of most vital interest to national 
welfare will be successful in the competition of the future. 
The experience of the war period lias amply demonstrated 
that when the leading scientists of the Kation were called 
together for the solution of a given problem success was 
practically assured. The trend of movenient of population 
and civilization in the past few centuries has been toward 
the center of food production. This tendency will undoubt¬ 
edly increase. It would therefore seem but the part of wis- 
doni to make adequate provision for leadership and efficiency 
in matters so vital to national welfare. 

Graduate Work in Department. 

To maintain continued efficiency in a scientific organiza¬ 
tion under civil-service regulations some provision must be 
made for adequate training of those who enter the service 
in the lower positions. The rapid turnover in personnel 
during the war and post-war periods has resulted in an 
extremely rapid advancement of these men. To meet this 
need the department has provided for graduate training in 
various lines for the scientific workers. The work is given 
outside of office hours, is supported entirely by the students, 
and is therefore unofficial in nature. It is, however, super¬ 
vised and encouraged by the department. The workers are 
allowed to take only one course at a time, and evefj'thing 
necessary is done to insure the highest standard for the 
work, so that it will not only be effective training for the 
department workers but satisfactory to the graduate insti¬ 
tutions of the country. It is expected that the ambitious 
.workers of the department will make arrangements with 
such graduate institutions for the acceptance of these credits 
and will ultimately attend these institutions and complete 
the work required for advanced degrees. Leaves of absence 
for this purpose are being arranged and closer cooperation 
with graduate departments in the solution of research prob¬ 
lems is being considered. 

Some of the strongest scientists of the department are 
taking charge of courses and a few of the leading graduate 
institutions have furnished teachers for others. Altogether 
a most helpful spirit has prevailed. It is expected that 
other graduate institutions will from time to time assist the 
department in its efforts and that the scientific men detailed 
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to temporary appointments in Wjashington may be available 
for this service. 

, Although just getting under way, this increased oppor¬ 
tunity is already being reflected in the greater enthusiasm 
and loyalty of the workers within the department. The 
most hopeful aspect of the situation, however, is the fact 
that the ambitious students of the best institutions are again 
becoming interested in the possibilities and opportunities of 
Government service. The lack of adequate salary stand¬ 
ards and opportunity for obtaining advanced training have 
made it difliciilt for the department to attract to its en¬ 
trance positions in the past the very men who are abso¬ 
lutely essential to the continued efficiency of its work. It 
is hoped that provision for higher salaries in the advanced 
positions and enlarged opportunities for graduate work may 
help us overcome this difficulty. 

Conclusion. 

In the foregoing I have tried to present truthfully the 
adverse conditions affecting our agriculture at the present 
time and the bad effect these conditions are having upon 
industry and business. The troubles by which the farmer 
is surrounded are not of his making. In large part they are 
due to world-wide conditions oyer which he had no control 
and the inevitable result of the World War. It is not to be 
expected that by some miraculous transformation this period 
of adversity may be turned overnight into a period of prosr 
perity, but there seem to be good reasons for believing that 
the worst is over and that we may reasonably hope for grad¬ 
ual improvement from now on. A clear recognition of the 
conditions as they exist should help us to realize this hope. 

When finally we emerge from this distressing period we 
iffiall find ourselves at the beginning of a new agricultural 
era, Heretofore we have produced more food products than 
were needed by our own people. We had land in abundance 
and of great fertility. Our population is increasing rapidly. 
We have taken up most of our easily cultivated land. We 
are not far from the time when home needs will require prac¬ 
tically all that we produce in the average year. This means 
a more intensive agriculture, with larger production per 
acre and les^ed cost, if we are to meet foreign competition 
and still maintain our standards of living. 
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The Department of Agriculture is planning to meet these 
new conditions by strengthening its work in certain direc¬ 
tions. Its appropriations from the Federal Government are 
set forth in the pages which follow. A study of the regular 
appropriations will show that very nearly two-thirds of the 
money is spent for regulatory and, service work which is of 
more direct value to the consuming public than to the pro¬ 
ducers on the farm. The money made available for scien¬ 
tific research and its application to farm problems should 
be increased in the national interest. As has been said, such 
money is in the nature of an investment. It results in vast 
additions to our national wealth. The amounts asked for 
the coming year, and which have been approved by the Bu¬ 
reau of the Budget, ha^’-e been reduced to the minimum. In 
the future these appropriations should be increased just as 
rapidly as the organization and administration of the de¬ 
partment gives reasonable assurance tliat increased money 
will be used wisely. 

It is planned during the coming year to strengthen certain 
phases of the work of the department, more especially the 
scientific research, the application of the. results of research 
to farm practice, more extended studies of marketing farm 
crops with a view to reducing cost, investigations of both 
production and consumption at home and abroad for the 
purpose of better adjusting our own production to market 
needs, and studies looking toward making available to the 
farmer those devices of modem business which provide 
needed credit on easy terms and which may help us to dis¬ 
tribute production risks more equitably. 

This is a creative department. Also it is a department 
of service. Its task is to conserve, and increase national 
wealth thi’ough the wise utilization of the soil and its prod¬ 
ucts, having in mind constantly the maintenance of the fer¬ 
tility of the soil for the use of the generations to follow us. 

In such a task the department should have both the liberal 
financial support of the Government and the sjnnpathetie 
interest of all our people. 

Respectfully, 

HbNST C. WAIiAOB, 

Secretary of Agriff^tme, 
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Appropriations. 

The cost to the Federal Government of the research, exten¬ 
sion, service, and regulatory activities of the departnient 
during the fiscal year 1921 was approximately $82,000,000, 
as indicated by the follo^dng table: 

Federal appropriations arailable for repnlar work of department. 

Agricultural appropriation act, 1921-$31,712,784.00 

Lass- 

Appropriations for State, agricultural 

experiment stations—:-- $1, 440, 000 

Smith-Lever supplementary funds—: 1, 500, 000 . 

Short-time rural credits- 5, 000 

Immediately available appropriations ex¬ 
pended during 1920____ 11,808 

—^^- 2, 950, 868. 00 

28,755.910.00 


Agricultural appropriation act, 1922, immediately available 
for expenditure during 1921 (exclusive of $2,000,000 for 

seed-grain loans to farmers.)- 218,300.00 

Deficiency appropriation act, March 1, 1921__ 1,153, 000. 00 

Deficiency appropriation act, June 16, 1921 (exclusive - o£ 

$125,000 for printing and binding)—-- 496,000.00 

Permanent annual appropriation for meat inspection:--- 8, 000, 000. 00 

Protection of lands involved in Oregon and California forfei¬ 
ture suits (Forest Service)_ 25,000.00 

Balances of appropriations from prior years-_ 3,130, 972, 49 

Printing and binding fund (sundry civil appropriation act, 

1921, and deficiency appropriation act of June 16, 1921.)_ 850, OOOl 00 

Total available----—__ 37, 629,188.49 

Unexpended balances, June 30, . 1921_1__ 2,847, 303.90 

Actual expenditures from Federal funds—- 34,781,884.50 

Less receipts, 1921^ deposited in U. S. Treasury (see p. 69)— 2, 514, 879. ,37 

Net cost of regular worlt_-___— 32, 267, 005. 22 


In addition, the following special funds were available 
for work incident to the department’s regular activities: 
Special appropriations from receipts. 

Roads and trails for States (construction and improvement of 

roads and trails within national forests)--_ $892, 492.00 

Paid from national forest receipts for fiscal 

year 1921 (see p. 69)---$472, 025. 24 

Balance from receipts, fiscal year 1920_420,466.84 

Cooperative work. Forest Service (contributions from private 

sources) —_______ ---:-- 2,674, 737. 61 

Receipts for fiscal year 1921 (see p. 69)_^^$1,965,678.20 

Balance from receipts, fiscal year 1920!_ 709, 0519. 41 

, Total available-._____:_ 1 _ 3, 567, 229. 70 

Actual expenditures from special funds—_ 2,488, 979,49 

Unexpended balance, June 30, 192i (available for ex¬ 
penditure during fiscal year 1922)_ 1,078,260.21 
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The total .expenditure of $32,000,000 for the regular work 
of the department was allotted by types of activitj* approxi¬ 
mately as follows: Kesearch, .$9,000,000; extension, $3,000,- 
000; service, $3,000,000; and regulatory work, $17,000,000. 

In this connection it should be pointed out that over one- 
half of the funds for service and regulatory work were ex¬ 
pended in the performance of the primary functions of gov¬ 
ernment rather than for the direct development of agricul¬ 
ture, Such functions as the administration and protection 
of the national forests, the weather service^ enforcement of 
the food and drugs act and the meat-inspection law, as well 
as other similar service and law enforcement work, are not 
conducted in the interest of the producer, but administered 
for the benefit of all. 

The department received during the fiscal year 1921 the 
following amounts, which were covered into the Treasury: 

Receipts of Department of Agriculture^ fiscal yewr 1921. 


Weather Bureau : Receipts from United States telegraph lines_ $6, 365. 84 

Forest Service: Sales of timber, grazing fees, and use of forest 
lands (exclusive of receipts used for construction of roads and 

trails for States)____2, 032,909. 97 

Bureau of Chemistry: 

Examination of samples of flour, oleomargarine, etc__ 1,465. 00 

Sale of hearings---^-r- 126.40 

Bureau of Biological Survey ; Sale of animal skins--— 9,734. 85 

Bureau of Soils: Sale of kelp, char, potash, and carbon_ 13, 812. 93 

Division of Publications: Sale of maps, prints, lantern slides, 

and card indexes-•--- ’ 1, S97. 35 

States Relations Service: Sale of products grown at insular ex¬ 
periment sta tions ---- 5,153. 7i 

Bureau of Markets: 

Inspection of food products- 97, 352.00 

Grain standai-d appeals--- 21, 948.43 

■ Warehouse disputes- 2,847.00 

Classifying cotton- 144,530.80 

Sale of cotton standards—;-'- 16, 351.40 

Sale of loose cotton-.*-- 16,630.93 

Sale of grain_______ 10, 817. 77 

Federal Horticultural Board: Charges for fumigating cars and 

wagons--_-___ 60,382.50 

Various bureaus: Miscellaneous collections, including sale of 
condemned Government property- 72,552.49 


Forest Service: - 

Sale of timber, grazing fees, and use of for- 
. est lands (applicable to construction of 


roads and trails)--—_—- $472,025. 25 

Contributions for cooperative work-- 1, 965, 678. 20 


2, 514, 879-. 37 


2, 437, 703. 45 


Total receipts, 1921 


4, 952, 582. 82 
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Iii addition to the $32,000,000 expended by the depart¬ 
ment for the conduct of its investigative, regulatory, 
and other routine activities, appropriations amounting to 
$269,513,180.34 were administei'ed by the department, 
tliough no part of them was applied to the prosecution of 
its regular work. These funds were provided for the fol¬ 
lowing purposes: 


For extension work la agriculture and home economics {pro¬ 
vided by the Smith-Lever Act of May 8, 1914, and paid 

dU*ect to the States-;- 

Supplementary. Smith-Lever agricultural extension work (pro¬ 
vided by the Agricultural appropriation act for 1921)_ 

Federal aid road construction (provided by the acts of July 
11, 1916, and Februai*y 28, 1919, Including balances from 

prior years)-----—-- 

Rural post roads ----$251,154, 318. 39 

Roads and trails within or adjacent to 

national forests_-_ «S, 548, 861. 95 

Farmers’ seed-grain loans (made immediately available by 
the Agricultural appropriation act for . the fiscal year 1922 

for fixpenditure during 1921)- 

l'a,\niiGnts from national forest receipts for the benefit of 

county schools and roads-- 

Researc^h work of State agiicultural experiment stations (pro- 
.vided by the Agi’icultural appropriation act foi* 1921 and 

paid direct to the States)- 

Study of short-time rural credits (provided by the Agricul¬ 
tural appropriation act for 1921 for use of a special con¬ 
gressional committee) --- 


$3, 580, 000. 00 
1, 500, 000. 00 


V259, 70S, ISO. 34 


2, 000, OOO. 00 


1,285, 000. 00 


1, 440, 000. 00 

r», 000.00 


Total------ 269, 513,180. 34 

The number of employees in the department on June 80, 
1921, was 18,748, a decrease of 628 from June 30, 1920. 


' $62,535,342,54 of this amount was actually expended dui’ing the fiscal year 
1021, leaving a balance of $187,167,837.80 available for expenditure during the 
fiscal year 1922. 













Review of Agricultural Production and Exports. 

Acreage of crops in the United States. 
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265,634,000 

Crop. 

-^- 

CEREALS. 

Com.. 

Wheat. 

Oats. 

Barley. 

Bye...... 

Buckwheat. 

Bice.... 

Grain sorghums. 

j 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes... 

Sweet potatoes... 


Tobacco. ...i .. 

Cotton. 

Grand total... 


I Excluding grain sorghums. 





























Cwp production in the United States, 

[The figures are In round thous^ds—i* e., 000 omitted^.] 



PBUITS. • 

Peaches...bushels.. 32,733 45,620 58,178 33,094 48,765 37,505 64,097 54,109 45,842 

Pears.........do.... 10,705 16,806 15,101 13,362 13,281 11,874 11,216 12,086 11,184 

Apples.*..do.... 96,881 223,677 . 142,086 169,625 166,749 193,905 230,011 233,200 197,898 

Cranberries(3States)..barrels.. 373 1 449 549 352 249 471 441 697 ... 
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Meat and meat products:. 

Canned beef.do.... 10,785,306 114.8 31,133,918' 108,459,660 97,343,283 67,536,125 50,803,765 75,243,261 9,392,122 
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By C. R. Ball, Gerealist, C. B. Leightt, Agronomist, Burewii of Plant 
Industry, O. C.- Stine, Agricultural Economist, and O. B. Baem, 
Agricultural Economist, Bureau of Agricultural Economies. 

Importance of the Wheat Crop. 

Y^THEAT is one of the most important crops of the United 
* ^ States. It is important because (a) many farmers 
grow it, (5) a large acreage of land is annually devoted to it, 
(e) it constitutes an important part of our domestic com¬ 
merce, (d) it contributes a large part of the value of the 
exports of the nation, and, most impoi*tant of all, (e) it is 
the national bread crop. 

In some areas in the United States wheat is almost the 
only source of income. About one-third, or approximately 
2 millions, of the farmers of the United States grow wheat. 
In many of the northern States more than one-half, and in 
large areas over 80 per cent, of the farmers are engaged in 
wheat growing (Fig. 1). In 1921 over 62 millions of acres 
were harvested. Only com and hay exceed wheat in the 
acreage occupied. In the great wheat-growing States there 
are areas in which more than 50 per cent of the total culti¬ 
vated land is given over to wheat. In these areas, where 
there is such specialization in wheat growing, whatever 
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Pig. 1.—^Map showing the percentage of all farmers harvesting wheat in 1919. 
The black areas show where 80 per cent or more of the farmers grow wheat. 
In New England, the South, and the Southwest comparatively few farmers 
grow it. 
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Wheat Production and Marketing. 

affects yields, cost of production, or the price of wheat not 
only directly affects the welfare of all the farmers who are 
dependent upon the crop for a part or all of their income, 
but also vitally affects the whole community. 

Wheat plays an important part in the commercial life of 
the nation. Normally it is fourth in value among all our 
crops, being outranked only by corn, hay, and cotton. It 
enters into the trade to a far greater extent than any other 
of these crops except cotton. The South, which produces 
cotton, is dependent upon the North for its wheat and flour. 
The manufacturing cities of the East depend upon the Mid¬ 
west for most of their bread supplies. 

Wheat and flour made from wheat constitute a very impor¬ 
tant part of our international trade (Fig. 2). In value of 
crops exported it stands second only to cotton. Both corn 
and hay have a total-product value greater than that of 
wheat, but are exported principally through meat products. 
Of these products only pork exceeds wheat in value. 

Wheat is our great bread crop. The farmers of the 
United States regularly produce enough wheat not only to 
supply our own needs for bread but also to export a large 
quantity to other countries. Our population is increasing, 
and as consumers we are interested in the trend of wheat 
production. We want plenty of bread and we want it cheap. 

In time of war the supply of wheat is a matter of great 
concern to the nations involved in the struggle. From the 
beginning of the World War it was recognized that wheat 
was as essential to winning the war as were munitions for 
the Army. The Allies, not having within their own borders 
a sufficient supply of wheat, made extraordinary efforts to 
keep open the international trade routes to the countries pro¬ 
ducing a surplus of wheat. 
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Fig. 2.—Comparative average value of wheat and 8 other crops. Wheat 
ranked fourth ia value in the 11 years 1910 to 1920 and third in 1921, 
when the value of all crops had shrunken greatly. Wheat ranked second 
in value of crop exported. 
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World Production of Wheat. 

The wheat growers of the United States have a vital in¬ 
terest in the wheat production of other countries, because 
die price of wheat on the farms in the United States is de- 
teimined, in large measure, by the prices paid in the world 
markets. The distribution of wheat production in the 
world is shown graphically by the map in Figure 3 and 
total production in Figure 4. Certain countries stand out 
on the map as large producers of wheat. European coun¬ 
tries produce large quantities of wheat, but most of them 
consume large quantities also. The important surplus pro¬ 
ducing countries which compete with the United States in 
the world markets are Eussia, India, Canada, Argentina, 
and Australia (Figs. 5 and 6). 

Wheat is not grown to any extent in the warm, humid 
parts of the world. It is coniiaed almost entirely to regions 
with temperate climates. Where the moisture is not exces¬ 
sive, it may be grown in relatively warm climates, as in 
northern Africa, India, and Mexico. To the north, in Can¬ 
ada and Eussia, production is limited by too short growing 
seasons. In Australia and Argmitina, as weU as in some 
parts of North America and Asia, expansion of area is lim¬ 
ited by lack of precipitation. There are no available sta¬ 
tistics of wheat production in China. Some wheat is grown 
in China, but the great food crops of the people in that part 
of the world are rice and various millets. Within the area 
suitable for growing wheat it must compete with other grain 
crops such as oats, com, barley, and rye. 

The large number of producers tends to stabilize the 
markets and, imder normal conditions, to insure the world’s 
bread supply. The crops of Eussia and the United States 
(Figs. 5 and 6) constitute a large part of the world crop, but 
frequently when the crops of the United States are good the 
Eussian.crop is short. In 1911 the crops of both of these 
great producers were short, but the crops of other countries 
were good and partly offset the shortage. Thus the several 
countries supplement each other in producing wheat for the 
world markets. In years in which crops are short in one or 




Fig. 3.—World wheat production before the war. Russia was then the greatest producer in the world and the United Stetes was 
second. No satisfactory statistics of production since the war are available from some Important producing countries. The North 
Temperate Zone produces most of the world wheat. 
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Fig. 4.—World wheat production in the 31 years 1891 to 1921 in all countries 
reporting. Since the beginning of the World War satisfactory statistics 
have not been available every year from Russia, Roumania, Bulgaria, Hun¬ 
gary, Austria, and Mexico. Note the steadily increasing productioa before 
the war. 


WHEAT PRODUCTION 
LEADING COUNTRlES,189M921 
(RUSSIA, 1893-1815 ONLY) 



Pig. 5.—Wheat production in the 6 leading countries in the 31 years 1891 to 
1921 (Russia 1893 to 1915). The TTnited States and Russia were running 
a close race before the war. India was easily third until 1921, when Canada 
jumped into third place. Note the trend of production in each country. 
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more countries they are likely to be good in other countries, 
and consequently the world production does not fluctuate as 
much as production in any one of the important producing 
countries. 

The trend of the world’s wheat production is indicated in 
Figure 4. The trend of production in all the wheat-growing 
countries taken together was upward until 1915, after which 
several countries dropped out of the list reporting. The 
production of countries reporting every year in the period 
1891-1921 has increased from about 1^ billion bushels, aver¬ 
age for the first three years, to over 2^ billion bushels, aver¬ 
age for the last three years. 

There was a tendency to increase the production of wheat 
in all the imjjortant surplus-producing countries in the first 
20 years of the period 1891-1921 (Fig. 5). Since 1904 the 
average producticm of India has not increased, and since 
1908 the average production of Argentina has increased but 
little. The production of Canada continues to increase. War 

conditions caused 
an abnormal ex¬ 
pansion in produc¬ 
tion in the United 
States, reaching 
its highest point 
in 1916. It re¬ 
mains to be seen 
whether the 

Pio, 6.—Popular presentation of Figure 6 on the United States will 
' wheat prodnrtlon In 6 leading countries. resume an up¬ 
ward trend in production after the normal trade relations 
have been restored. The trend of production in Eussia was 
continuing upward at about the same rate as in the United 
States until 1915, the, last year for which agricultural statis¬ 
tics are available. The wheat farmers in the United States 
have much reason to be interested in the prospect of the 
restoration of normal conditions in Eussia and the future 
trend of production in that country, which is our greatest 
competitor in the wheat markets of the world (Figs. 5 and 6). 
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Wheat Production in the United States. 

Trend of Production. 

The annual wheat production of the United States has 
more than trebled in the last 50 years, increasing from about 
250 . million bushels in the three years 1869-70-71 to over 
750 millions in the three years 1919-20-21. As production 
is the resultant of both acreage harvested and acre yields, 
both must be examined to find the explanation of this enor¬ 
mous expansion in production (Fig. 7). Between 1870 and 
1920 the acreage trebled. The yield per acre also has in¬ 
creased. The increase in production, therefore, has been due 
largely to expansion of area but partly to increase in acre 
yields. 

As noted above, the increase in wheat production in the 
last 50 years has been due largely to increase in the area 
harvested. The increase has not been continuous and regu¬ 
lar. Periods of expansion have been followed by a few 
years of little change or by a slight decline in acreage. 
Since 1866 there have been three periods of marked expan¬ 
sion, from 1873 to 1880, from 1890 to 1899, and from 1918 
to 1919. Will 1921 to 1930 see a repetition of 1881 to 1890, 
and 1900 to 1910? Perhaps conditions have changed so that 
history will not repeat itself in this respect. 

The rapid rise in acreage and production beginning in 
1915 was due, of course, to the demand for wheat caused by 
the outbreak of the World War. There is a sharp break, 
however, in the ascending lines in 1916 and 1917. The small 
decrease in acreage in 1916 was due chiefly to the influence of 
the enormous production in 1915. The great reduction in 
production in 1916 was due in part to this reduced acreage 
but chiefly to the extremely destructive epidemic of black 
stem rust which occurred that year. The much greater re¬ 
duction of acreage which occurred in 1917 was due almost 
wholly to the extraordinary amount of winterkilling, which 
destroyed 30 per cent of the large acreage of winter wheat 
which had been sown (Fig. 34). The high peak of acreage 
reached in 1919, after the war was over, was due partly to 
the fact that the war was still in progress when the winter 
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Fig. 7.—Annual acx-eage, acre yieia, and production of wheat in the United 
States from 1866 to 1921. Estimates of acreage have been revised to 
accord with census returns. The solid line in yield per acre is a 10-year 
running average. Note that average yields increased about 3 bushels per 
acre from 1896 to 1915. 
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■wheat was sown and partly to the attraction of the guaran¬ 
teed price which was still in effect when the spring wheat 
was sown, resulting in the large increase in the acreage of 
both sowings. An explanation of the gradual and general 
changes in acreages that have occurred will be found in the 
discussion of the shifts in production, which follows. 

In the last three years the acre yields of wheat have been 
below the average of the last 10 years. Production would 
have been much larger had the yields in these years equaled 
the average. The average of yields in the three years 1919- 
20-21 is only one-half of a bushel above the average of the 
three years 1869-70-71, but the average acre yield for the 
10-year period ending in 1921 is 2| bushels above the aver¬ 
age for the 10-year period ending in 1875. The trend of 
yields from 1880 to 1890 was downward, from 1890 to 1915 
upward, and from 1915 to date again downward. 

The increase in acre yields from 1890 to 1915 was due in 
part to the shifting of areas of production, expanding high- 
yielding and reducing low-yielding areas. In some parts of 
the country improved methods and more intensive cultiva¬ 
tion increased yields. The downward trend since 1915 is due 
largely to adverse seasons, but in part to expansion of area 
to include low-yieldii^ sections, and probably in part to less 
intensive culture. 

Historical Development of Wheat Gro'wing. 

Wheat production began on the Atlantic Coast at least 
as early as 1618 in the Virginia Colony, and moved westward 
with the advance of settlement. The first great westward 
shift took place in the period 1783 to 1840. This was the 
canal-building period, the period of the development of 
western New York, and the settlement of the eastern Lake 
Region and the Ohio Valley. 

The implements of production in this period were crude 
and not adapted to wheat growing on a large scale. Much of 
the seeding still was done by hand. The sickle (Fig. 6) and 
the cradle (Fig. 9) were used for harvesting, and the flail 
(Fig. 8) for thrashing. The reaper (Fig. 10) was in proems 
of development, and came into use before the end of the 
period. 
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'Wheat production.^ 1839 .—The census of 1840 gives the 
wheat production of 1839 as shown in Figure 11. About 
half of the wheat was grown east and half west of the Alle¬ 
gheny Mountains. New York, Pennsylvania, Virginia, and 
Ohio produced 60 per cent of the Nation’s wheat. The 
western frontier takes in parts of Wisconsin, Iowa, and Mis¬ 
souri. The eastern boundary of southern wheat production 
follows closely the fall line from Virginia south to central 
Georgia. The western wheat was carried eastward by the 
Great Lakes and the Erie Canal to New York, or southward 
by river to New Orleans. 



IVheat prodoicUon, 18^9 .—The total production increased 
but little in the decade 1889-1849 (Fig. 11). New York, 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, and Ohio remained the leading 
States The crop increased largely in Michigan, Wisconsin, 
and Illinois and declined somewhat in the far East. A be¬ 
ginning had been made in Oregon, Utah, and New Mexico 
(not shown on the map). Lakes, rivers, and canals-were 
still the important means of transportation, but railroads 
now extended from lake ports into the interior of two 
western States, one across southern Michigan, the other 
across central Ohio from Sandusky to Cincinnati. 
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Fig, 9.—^The cradle, which followed the sickle as an implement for harvesting. 
It left the wheat in a windrow for the binders. 


"Wheat production^ 1859 .—This map (Fig. 12) shows the 
second great shift in wheat production. Illinois, Indiana, 
and Wisconsin have become the leading wheat-producing 
States. The States west of the Alleghenies increased their 
production from 49 to 119 miUion bushels, whereas east 
of the mountains production remained stationary. Cali¬ 
fornia and Texas appear on the map for the first time with 
large crops, California at once taking rank with the leading 
States. The low production in Ohio and New York in this 



Pig. 10.—Early type of reaper developed about 1830. The grain was raked from 
the platform by hand. This machine evolved finally into the self-rake reaper 
still used in this country for harvesting flax and buckwheat. 
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Fig. 15.—Three modern self-binders in operation. This invention made 
possible the great expansion of wheat production on the prairies and 
plains. 


year is due to an unfavorable season. A network of rail¬ 
roads now covers the States of the Central West, drawing 
wheat'from the farms in the hearts of these States. 

"Wheat production^ 1869 .—^The States west of the Alle¬ 
ghenies almost doubled their production in the decade 1859- 
1869 (Fig. 13). The most significant feature is the great 
increase in production in the regions already occupied. The 
frontier advanced but little. Small beginnings had been 
made in Colorado, Montana, and eastern Washington. The 
first transcontinental railway was just completed and other 
roads had been extended into Kansas and Minnesota. Chi¬ 
cago and Milwaukee .had become the great central markets 
of the near Northwest. 





Fig. 16.—The modern grain separator, developed with the self-binder, thrash¬ 
ing wheat from the shock by steam power from a traction engine. 
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Wheat productions 1S79 .—^While production still increases 
greatly in the States east of the Mississippi River, the wheat 
belt moves again steadily westward (Fig. 14). The frontier 
has now advanced into the Red River Valley, and theKansas- 
Nebraska development has well begun, while northern Illi¬ 
nois, southern Wisconsin, and eastern Iowa are declining in 
production. Minnesota, southwestern Illinois, and a district 
including southern Michigan, western Ohio, and northern 
Indiana, have markedly increased their production. Dry¬ 
land production increased greatly in the Far West. 



Fig. 17.—A large-sized combined harvester-thrasher or “ combine," drawn by 
. 32 horses and cutting SO to 40 acres daily. Smaller sizes are becoming 
popular and tractors often are used for power. These machines cut and 
thrash the grain at the same time. These and headers are used under 
dry-land conditions. 

Both acreage and production nearly doubled in the 10-year 
period, 1870-79. This -was due in part to the policy of home¬ 
stead settlement of public land which followed the dose of 
the Civil War, and partly to the development of machinery 
which made extensive production possible. The self-binder 
(Fig. 15), and the large separators driven by traction engines 
(Fig. 16), played important parts in this expansion of wheat 
growing. Later the giant combined harvester-thrashers 
(Fig. 17) served the same purpose in the dry-land areas of 
the Far West. 
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Fig. is.—W heat production in the United States in 1889. Production on the 
prairies and plains of Minnesota, the Dakotas, Nebraska, and Kansas greatly 
increased, as did also dry-land production in California, Oregon, and Wash¬ 
ington. In the Mississippi Valley, except Missouri and southwestern Illi¬ 
nois, there was a marked decrease with a less marked decline eastward to 
the coast. 



Fig. 19.—^Wheat production in the United States in 1899. Enormous expan¬ 
sion. of acreage is noted on the prairies in Minnesota and the eastern parts 
of the Dakotas and on the plains from the Dakotas south to Texas. Dry¬ 
land production in Idaho, Washington, and Oregon also is greatly Increased. 
Little change occurs in the East, except in southwestern Illinois. 
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ViQ. 20.—Wheat production in the United States in 1900. In the hard spring 
wheat district of the northern Great Plains area and the hard red winter 
wheat district of the central Great Plains area there is increased produc¬ 
tion and steady westward movement of production. There is a marked de¬ 
cline in California and some decline in the Ohio Talley. 



Fig. 21.—Wheat production in the United States in 1910. The stimulus of 
the World War on wheat production is markedly evident in this year. 
There was greatly increased production of soft red winter wheat in the 
central or corn-belt States and of hard red winter wheat in the central 
section of the Great Plains^ but a decreased production of hard red spring 
wheat in the northern plains because of unfavorable conditions. 
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Wheat production^ 1889. —^This map (Fig. 18) reveals 
another remarkable shift in the wheat belt. The spring- 
wheat district of the northern Great Plains, the hard-winter- 
wheat district of central Kansas, and the dry-farmed dis¬ 
tricts of the Far West show a marked increase in acreage. 
The upper Mississippi Valley shows a decline just as marked. 
There also has been a slight decline in the East. 

Wheat production, 1899. —^The Red River Valley, the 
Kansas-Nebraska belt, and the Palouse district blacken (Fig. 
19). Oklahoma, but recently opened to settlement, produces 
a large crop. Production in California is beginning to de¬ 
cline. Concentration and intense specialization in certain 
districts is evident. Minnesota and the Dakotas produce 
about 30 per cent of the Nation’s crop of 658 million bushels- 
The Minnesota production is greater than that of the entire 
Nation in 1839, and the Dakota crop is greater than the 
Nation’s crop of 1849. 

Wheat production, 1909. —^The great, wheat belt of the 
Central West has shifted a little farther west upon the Great 
Plains (Fig. 20). Minnesota and western Iowa have declined 
somewhat and the crop of Oklahoma is short, but the crops 
of Kansas, Nebraska, and the Dakotas have more than 
doubled. There also has been a large increase in Montana, 
Idaho, and the eastern Oregon-Washington district. Cali¬ 
fornia continues to decline. In the East there is a notable 
increase in the production of western Illinois, but a decline 
in western Ohio. 

Wheat production, 1919. —The full effect of the World 
War on wheat production was felt in this year (Fig. 21). 
The acreage harvested (73,099,421 acres) was 20 per cent 
greater than in any previous year. The production of 945 
million bushels was larger than that of any previous year 
except 1915, the yield being reduced by unfavorable condi¬ 
tions, especially in June and July. Compared with 1909, the 
acreage increased 65 per cent, and the production about 40 
per cent. Lessened production in the Dakotas and Minnesota 
was due to the very unfavorable season. In the Com Belt, 
Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas, Colorado, and California, produc¬ 
tion increased very markedly. Kansas alone produced about 
15 per cent of the total crop. 
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Cropping Systems. 

Wheat usually is grown in rotation with other crops, 
except in certain dry areas where it is alternated with sum¬ 
mer fallow. Growing wheat continuously results in depleted 
fertility and poor physical condition of the soil, increased 
growth of weeds, accumulation of destructiye plant diseases 
in the soil, and lowered yields of poorer quality. Cost of 
production also may be increased. 

Local conditions determine the rotation and the crops used. 
A good system for sections having a humid climate should 
include a legume and a cultivated crop. Cultivation keeps 
weeds in check and has a beneficial effect upon the soil. 
Usually the land does not have to be plowed after a culti¬ 
vated crop, thus reducing the cost of sowing wheat. Legumes 
add nitrogen and help to maintain the supply of humus. As 
a rule legumes and grasses are not used in rotations in the 
Great Plains and other dry-farmed areas because of the diffi¬ 
culty of growing them and of rotting them in the dry soil. 

The areas where wheat is now grown in the United States, 
and the development of the wheat-growing industry in these 
areas, have been shown in the preceding maps. The relative 
importance of wheat in these areas and the cropping systems 
used on the farms where wheat is grown will now be con¬ 
sidered. In Figure 22 the solid black spots indicate those 
areas where wheat occupied 80 per cent or more of the 
acreage of land in crops in 1919. Decreasing percentages are 
indicated by gradually lighter shadings. 

The areas containing a high percentage of wheat (solid 
black in Fig. 22) are seen to be the same, in a general way, 
as the areas of large wheat production, shown by the dots in 
Figure 21. On careful study it is seen, however, that the 
percentage of wheat in the total of all crops is higher in 
certain areas, as, for instance, in Montana, than the fre¬ 
quency of dots in Figure 21 would lead one to expect. This 
is because few other crops are grown, on account of climatic 
or other limiting factors, leaving only wheat to occupy the 
land. 

The choice made by farmers in different areas between the 
different small-grain crops is shown in Figure 23. The 
map shows the first and second choioes in 1919, as indicated 
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Fig. 22.—^Wheat occupies 80 per cent or more of the crop land in parts of 
central western Kansas and eastern Oregon and Wasdiington, and more than 
60 per cent in larger portions of the same States and of Montana, Nebrai^a, 
Oklahoma, and Texas. 
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Fig. 23.—In most of the wheat-gi*owing regions of the United States wheat 
leads in acreage with oats second. In the Dakotas and part of' Montana 
rye stands second. Oats leads wheat in the South, in New England, in the 
northern Corn Belt, and under irrigation in some parts of the Bocky Moun¬ 
tain region. 
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by the acreage of the two most important small-grain crops. 
The crop with the largest acreage in any area is named 
first, followed by the crop next in importance. The choice 
of crops thus shown is the result of the interaction of all 
the various climatic, biologic, and economic factors affecting 
production on the farm. Some of these factors will now be 
discussed more fully. 

The effect of climate on the distribution of different crops, 
and different kinds or classes of each crop, is very important. 
The distribution of winter wheat and spring wheat, for ex¬ 
ample, is shown in Figures 24 and 2S. Winter wheat is 
grown south of the spring wheat area, except in certain areas 
where either type may be grown. Winter wheat almost 
always is preferred where winter conditions permit it to 
be grown, as it usually gives a higher yield and does not 
compete so much with spring-sown crops for labor as does 
spring wheat. In a locality growing both types the winter 
wheat is ready to harvest earlier than is spring wheat, thus 
extending the harvest season and allowing a better utilization 
of labor. 

The different characteristics of different crops enable the 
farmer to utilize his labor to the best advantage and avoid 
the employment of much extra labor. In the spring-wheat 
belt, for instance, wheat is sown first in the spring, early 
sowing being very advantageous to this crop. After wheat 
comes the seeding of oats and barley, and in some localities, 
flax or corn. The harvest of barley comes first, followed by 
that of wheat and oats. Eye finds a place in the agriculture 
of the spring-wheat belt when prices are attractive. This 
crop, being fall-sown, gives a better distribution of labor 
than with spring-i^wn crops alone. 

Not only does the adaptation of crops to different areas 
determine what ones are grown in any particular place, but 
among the adapted crops their relative profitableness is a 
factor of importance. The principal crops competing with 
spring wheat are oats (Fig. 26), barley (Fig. 27), and, to 
some extent, winter rye (Fig, 28) and corn (Fig. 29), while 
those competing with winter wheat are principally oats and 
corn. Oats can be grown over all the area where wheat is 
adapted, barley over the area suited to spring wheat, and 
corn over a large part of the winter-wheat area and a small 
part of the spring-wheat area. (See Figs. 30, 81, and 32.) 
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Fig. 24.—Nearly all of the winter wheat is grown between latitude 35 and 
latitude 41, except in the Pacific Northwest, where the climate is milder. 
The northern frontier of winter wheat follows in a general way the mean 
winter temperature line of 20“ P., which extends in a northwesterly direc¬ 
tion from southern Wisconsin and northeni Iowa diagonally across South 
Dakota and Montana. 



Fig. 25.—Practically all of the spring wheat is grown from latitude 43 north¬ 
ward, the boundary of the area crossing our boundary at latitude 49 and ex¬ 
tending far Into Canada. Spring wheat lies north of corn and winter wheat. 
The northern limit of spring wheat is approximately the mean summer 
temperature of 58“ F., which is found in the United States only in the 
western mountains. 
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Fig. 26.—^Tlie oat crop Is less subject to disease than wheat and can be grown 
under a wider range of environing conditions. Winter varieties are grown 
only in the South. Spring oats on wheat farms permit better distribution 
of labor in seeding and harvest Concentrated production is odjacent to 
great central markets and between the winter and spring wheat belts. 



Pig. 27. —Spring barley is well adapted in the spring-wheat belt. It can be 
sown later and harvested earlier than spring wheat or oats and provides feed 
gmin for stock. A little winter barley is grown in the South. 
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Fig. 28.—^Rye Is practically all fall sown. It competes successfully witli 
winter wheat on poor soils, and with spring wheat because it permits a 
better di8trlbatlo>n of labor throughout the year. This explains its ex> 
tensive production in North Dakota, where spring wheat is the dominant 
crop, and winter wheat can not be grown. 



Fig. 29.—Corn is widely grown under warm humid and semiarid conditions. 
Concentrated production in the corn belt is the basis of hog and cattle feed¬ 
ing. As a late-sown tilled crop, wherever grown, it enables weed control, 
better rotations, diversified farming, including stock raising, and better 
seasonal labor distribution. It also is the dominant silage crop for dairy and 
beef production. 
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Organization for Profitable Production. 

Most of the wheat farming in this country lies between 
the Com Belt and the ranching regions of the West. The 
reactions which occur between these general classes of farm¬ 
ing lead many observers to Iciok upon com farming as en¬ 
croaching upon wheat farming and to look upon wheat farm¬ 
ing as encroaching on the ranching area. The relative 
profitableness of the different crops which are grown in any 
given place at any given time is influenced by a wide range 
of conditions. 

The present yields of wheat in Iowa, for instance, are 
good. If wheat paid better than com under conditions such 
as prevail in Iowa (Fig. SO), farmers there would center their 
business on wheat rather than on corn as at present. Much 
of the world, however, is well suited to wheat production, 
while relatively only a small part of it is well suited to com 
production. It hardly can be expected, therefore, that the 
price of wheat through any considerable period of time 
will remain so high in relation to the price of corn as to 
make wheat a more profitable crop than com under the best 
of Com Belt conditions. 

CHANGES IN THE CHOICE OF CROPS AS SHOWN BY ACREAGE 
HARDIN COUNTY. IOWA 

1862-1930 
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Pio. 30,—In the 10 years from 1875 to 1885 wheat nearly disappeared from 
Hardin County, Iowa, being replaced chiefly by oats, which in turn was 
partly replaced by hay as dairying increased. Wheat and oats are much 
alike in their requirements throughout the season, and competition between 
them usually is strong. In the past 40 years the purchasing power of oats, 
in terms of wheat, has increased rather steadily in Iowa. This change in 
relative priceSi carrying wdght in a complex of factors, helped oats to sup¬ 
plant wheat. 
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Fig. 31. —In a cross section of the spring-wheat belt, northwestward from 
north central Iowa to northeastern North Dakota, the proportion of wheat 
rapidly increases, largely replacing corn, which almost vanishes because of 
Increasing climatic handicaps. The proportion of oats and tame hay slowly 
decreases, and the proportion of other small grain, principally barley and 
fax, increases. 

There are many other factors which govern the propor¬ 
tionate acreage of different crops in any given section (Figs. 
31 and 32). One of the most important factors is the eco¬ 
nomical distribution of labor on the farm throughout the 
year. In considering competition between crops for land, 
therefore, we must not overlook the fact that the farmer in 
adjusting his business weighs the different possible uses and 
requirements of labor (man labor) and equipment (horses, 
cattle, machinery, fences, etc.) with the different possible 
uses and requirements of land. Thus, even though he is 
situated where wheat is the one single crop which pays best, 
he is not likely to grow wheat alone, because usually the 
profitableness of the farm as a whole will be increased by 
producing some other crop for sale or for home use. 

He gives a share to corn or to some other tilled crop, 
partly because rotation with a tilled crop is desirable to 
clean the land of weeds and partly because it utilizes labor 
and equipment to better advantage in handling the crops 
and also favors live-stock production. Likewise he gives a 
share to other cereals or to hay crops, which can be grown, 
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harvested, fed, and marketed, for the most part, without 
seriously interfering with giving attention to wheat, and a 
^are to native or to tame pasture for live stock which will 
utilize hay and other feeds during the winter. 

Just as farmers in a wheat area usually can gain by allot¬ 
ting a share of wheat land to crops that will give a return on 

labor and equipment 
at times when wheat 
is not demanding at¬ 
tention, so farmers 
in the Corn Belt 
usually can gain by 
allotting a share of 
corn land to small 
grain, hay, and pas¬ 
ture which will give 
a I’eturn on labor 
and equipment at 
times when corn is 
not demanding at¬ 
tention (Figs. 30,31, 
and 32). 

So, whether the 
farmer is choosing 
wheat as a main 
crop or as a subor- 
dinate crop, he 
chooses it on the 
basis of how profit¬ 
able it is in relation 
to other crops, from 
the standpoint of 
the use of labor and 
equipment as well 
as land, in one year 
or in several years. Regardless of how important or how 
unimportant wheat may be in his business, his aim is to press 
it at the expense of other things only so far as he believes it 
win pay best. 
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Fia 32.—Northward from central Iowa to 
northeastern North Dakota early fall frosts 
become a greater and greater handicap to 
corn hut not to wheat, and they are the 
largest single factor in decreasing corn acre¬ 
age. 
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Natural Factors Influencing Production. 

The production of wheat in any year is the result of the 
interaction of many factors in nature, some favorable, others 
unfavorable. The most important of these are the climatic 
conditions. Too much or too little moisture, and the occur¬ 
rence of frost and freezing temperatures, hail, hot winds, 
and storms take their toll from the wheat crop. Fungous 
diseases and insects and animal pests exact further tribute. 

Moisture .—^The dependence of the wheat crop on precipita¬ 
tion, that is, on rain and snow, is realized when it is remem¬ 
bered that the great wheat-j)roducing areas of the country 



Fig. 33.—In 1909 wheat yields increased with precipitation since the previous 
crop, until 30 inches had been received, after which there was a gradual 
decrease in acre yield with increasing rainfall. In. the same year nearly 
one-half of the wheat acreage was in areas having a mean annual precipi¬ 
tation of 15 to 25 inches. 

are in the. drier portions. In 1909 it was determined (Fig. 
33) that over 60 per cent of the wheat acreage and pro¬ 
duction of the United States was in regions (nonirrigated) 
having less than 30 inches of annual precipitation. It also 
was determined that largest yields were harvested in that 
year in regions where the precipitation was 30 to 35 inches, 
with lower yields where precipitation was either more or 
less. The size of the wheat crop, then, must depend every 
year to a very large extent on the precipitation, as usually 
this is the limiting factor. 

Fortunately, not all parts of the country are liable to ex¬ 
tensive damage in any one year. Dry weather often is 

99912®— YBK 1921-8 
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prevalent over large areas, but it has never been sufficiently 
widespread to reduce the wheat production of the country 
as a whole to conditions of famine, as was the experience in 
Russia in 1921. 

Wmter-kilUng .—Some of the winter wheat acreage sown 
in the fall always is abandoned the next spring. This is due 
to several unfavorable weather conditions during fall and 
winter, such as fall drought, intense cold, winter drought, soil 
blowing, ice sheets, etc., collectively known as winterkilling. 
The percentage of the acreage sown that was abandoned in 
the different years from 1900 to 1921, inclusive, is shown in 
Figure 34. The largest abandonment was 31 per cent in 
1917, after very unfavorable winter conditions, and the 
smallest was 1.1 per cent in 1919. The average for this 
period is about 10 per cent. 

Insects .—Severe losses of wheat are caused each year by 
insects. Most important of these are Hessian fly, chinch 
bug, joint worm, grasshopper, and green bug. The average 
losses due to these pests have been estimated at more than 
2 per cent of the crop, or nearly 18 million bushels each year. 
The Hessian fly is responsible for more than half of this loss. 



Pig. 34.—Every spring a conaiderable acreage of winter wheat sown in the 
previous autumn is abandoned because of winter injury from various causes. 
The average abandonment is about 10 per cent, but occasionally it is much 
larger, rising to 20 per cent in 1912 and 31 per cent in 1917, 
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The area infested by the Hessian fly is shown in Figure 35, 
together with best dates for seeding wheat to escape injury. 

Chinch bugs are very destructive in some years in the 
central part of the country, and farmers often are put to 
great expense in fighting them. The joint worm is a serious 
pest, principally in the States north of the Ohio River. 

Grasshoppers, in the spring-wheat area and in Kansas, 
sometimes are very destructive, especially in dry years. In 
Texas, Oklahoma, and Kansas the green bug occurs in de¬ 
structive numbers in certain favorable years and causes con¬ 
siderable losses, but, on the average, such losses are not 
more than 5 per cent of those caused by Hessian fly. 



Fig. 35.—In the area infested by Hessian fly, wheat seeding must be delayed 
until the adult flies have died or severe injury may result. This fly-free 
date may be later than the most favorahie date for siding wheat from 
other viewpoints. 
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Fungous diseases. —Wheat is subject to many fungous dis¬ 
eases, chief among which are stem rust, leaf rust, stripe rust, 
bunt or stinking smut, loose smut, and scab. Of these, stem 
rust, bunt, and scab are of greatest economic importance and 
are widely distributed throughout the chief wheat-producing 
areas. Estimates of losses, in bushels, caused by these three 
diseases, made in the four years from 1918 to 1921, inclusive, 
are as follows: 


Disease. 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

Stem rust..... 

Bushels. 

804,000 

19,063,000 

3,936,000 

Bushels. 

71,417,000 

10,219,000 

59,680,000 

Bushels. 

64,903,000 

14,088,000 

11,724,000 

Bushels. 

22,800,000 

10,500,000 

10,000,000 

Bunt... 

Scab.... 

Total... 

23,803,000 

141,316,000 

80,715,000 

43,300,000 



In severe epidemics the losses caused by stem rust alone 
sometimes amount to more than those caused by all other 
diseases combined. In 1916, this rust destroyed approxi¬ 
mately 180,000,000 bushels of hard red spring wheat in the 
United States and about 100,000,000 bushels in the Praiide 
Provinces of Canada. In Denmark, stem rust has been 
effectively controlled by eradicating the common barberry, 
which carries one stage of this rust. The United States De¬ 
partment of Agriculture and 13 North-central States are 
now cooperating in a campaign to eradicate this barberry 
in those States. 

Of these three diseases, bunt is the only one that can be 
controlled by seed treatment. Formaldehyde and copper sul¬ 
phate (blue vitriol) are now widely used for the prevention 
of bun^ In the Pacific Coast States, where so much injury 
has been caused by formaldehyde, the blue vitriol-lime 
method is used, the seed being dipped in milk of lime im¬ 
mediately after treatment. , 

Scab is a widely distributed disease of wheat, which fre¬ 
quently attacks barley and rye also. It is particularly abun¬ 
dant in the Com Belt. It is caused by the same fungus 
(GihbereUa saubineti) that causes much of the root, stalk, 
and ear rot in corn. This disease usually is more destructive 
in sections where wheat follows corn in the rotation. Effec¬ 
tive methods for the control of scab have not yet been dis¬ 
covered. 
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Cost of Production. 

The farmer is concerned first of all with the efficient pro¬ 
duction of crops and live stock. This purpose may most 
readily be attained by studying the production costs of the 
various crop and live-stock enterprises which make up his 
farm business. A knowledge of the separate factors which 
make up the total cost of farm enterprises is necessary in 
order to know where and to what extent efficiency in pro¬ 
duction may be introduced. Knowing the relative costs and 
profits of the several farm enterpi’ises, the farmer is in 
position to select the most profitable ones, thereby increasing 
the total net jarofits of the farm. A study of production 
costs, in addition to supplying information for the intro¬ 
duction of more efficient methods and for the basis of enter¬ 
prise selection, also serves the useful purpose of comparing 
the production cost with market prices, such comparisons 
being necessary if the farmer is to be alert in adjusting the 
supply to the demands of tihe market. Areas in which 
studies have been made are shoAvn in Figure 36. 



Fig. 36.—Studies of tlie cost of producing wheat on representative farms were 
made by the Office of Farm Management and Farm Economics for the crops 
of 1919 and 1920 in the counties shown on this map. The results of the 
study of the 1919 crop are used as a basis for this discussion. For com¬ 
plete report see Departm^t Bulletin 948. Write the department for re¬ 
sults of 1920 study. 
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Variations in Cost of Production. 

There are very few farms on which wheat is produced 
where the conditions are exactly alike throughout. The 
different possible combinations of variable factors are almost 
infinite in number, and there is a wide range in the cost per 
acre and the cost per bushel (Fig. 87). This means that 
whatever figure is decided upon as “the cost of producing 
wheat,” most of the farms produce at some other figure, 
some below and some above. No further argument than the 
great variety of different costs on'different farms should be 
required to prove that the price of wheat is not influenced 
by the cost of producing wheat, except in a remote way and 
only as the result of a series of adjustments. The farmers’ 
interest, therefore, is in the cost of production for his farm.^ 
its relation to the market price offered to Aim, the interrela¬ 
tions of the several factors of cost on his farm, whether he 
can afford to produce wheat at the probable price, and how 
and where he can cut his expenses or increase his returns. 

The actual figure determined upon, to represent the aver¬ 
age cost of production, is of use, in connection with other 
statistics, for guiding judgment as to production and mar¬ 
keting, adjustments being indicated to producers and to con¬ 
sumers through price. If the supply is large the price will 
be low, and producers will tend to produce le^ wheat the 
next year. Any call for more wheat must be made with a 
promise of a higher price. The actual cost figure arrived 
at is not so important, either to consumer or producer, as 
the measurement of the conditions which determine the fig¬ 
ure and an understanding of the trend of changes in cost 
factors and in prices, and their effect, combined, upon pro¬ 
duction. 

It obviously is impossible for any agency to determine 
the cost of producing wheat for every farm on which wheat 
is produced. It is quite possible, however, to study the cost 
of producing wheat on a number of representative farms in 
important producing sections where different conditions pre¬ 
vail, with confidence that the data so obtained will approxi¬ 
mate very closely the results which a study of every farm 
would reveal. Sufficient variations of conditions are 
brought to attention in this way to enable each producer to 
estimate his own cost of production with a minimum of 
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eflFort by the very simple process of comparing notes on his 
own farm operations with those of the tables and charts pub¬ 
lished in reports. 

VARIATION IN NET COST PER BUSHEL OF WINTER WHEAT 
BASED ON 284 RECORDS 
1919 



Fig. 37.—Note the wide variation in the net cost per bushel in 1&19. The 
average cost per bushel on these 284 farms was $1,87. About three-fourths 
of the farmers of whom, records were taken produced wheat at a cost of 
$2 and less. 
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Regional Variation in Cost of Production, 

Next to the wide variation in net cost per bushel, the out¬ 
standing fact is that high cost per acre does not necessarily 
mean high cost per bushel. In fact if we Itnow only the cost 
per acre we know very little about the cost of a bushel of 
wheat. This fact is illustrated graphically in Figure 38. 
The average cost per acre of producing winter wheat in 
Saline County, Nebr., was just twice as high in 1919 as the 
cost of growing an acre of spring wheat in Morton County, 
N. Dak., but the net cost per bushel of the winter wheat in 
Saline County, Nebr., was only 6 cents more than half the 
cost of a bushel of the spring wheat in Morton County. 
Similar differences, even though not so marked, may be 
observed in acre and bushel costs of other areas. 

The dominant factor is acre yield. The average yield of 
spring wheat in Morton County, N. Dak., in 1919 was 4.4 
bushels per acre, while in Saline County, Nebr., the yield 
of winter wheat was 18.1 bushels per acre. Neighboring 
farms with about the same cost per acre may show very 
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Pig. 38.—^Note lo.w cost per acre but b-igb. cost per bushel in Morton County, 
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Nebr. Yield per acre is an important factor in cost per bushel. 
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different costs per bushel. Take for instance two farms in 
Morton County, N. Dak., each harvesting 100 acres of spring 
wheat, and by no means extreme cases for the season. On 
one of these farms with a yield of 5 bushels per acre, the acre 
cost was $21.31, and the bushel cost $4.30. On the other 
farm with a yield of 2.9 bushels and a lower acre cost of 
$19.97, the cost per bushel was $6.79. 

Regional Variation in Cost Factors. 

As products are sold by the unit, every effort must be 
made to cut the cost of the unit to the lowest possible figure, 
irrespective of the acre costs. In the case of wheat, it is 
particularly necessary to control the unit costs because yield 
is so much a matter of seasonal variation. All that can be 
done toward making ends meet is to cut the acre costs to a 
figure such that over a period of years the returns will be 
favorable. To do this, one must know from experience what 
yield one may expect from one’s own farm, and keep the 
acre cost within the figure which, divided by the yield, will 
give a bushel cost below the selling price. This is much 
easier said than done, it is true, but with careful attention 
to the details of sound management, much can be done to 
reduce the risk of loss and to increase the chances of profit. 

The average cost per acre, distributed into six classes of 
expense, as noted for the 1919 crop, is shown by counties in 
Figure 39, arranged in descending order of total cost per 
acre for the five spring wheat areas and for the nine winter 
wheat areas. The length of the bars is proportional to the 
average cost for all the farms in each area. The numbers in 
the columns to the left of the bars show the number of hours 
of labor used per acre on those farms using horses only; 121 
farms using tractors or motor trucks were omitted in figuring 
the hours of man and horse labor used. 

There is wide variation in the amount of labor required 
per acre, both as between areas and as between different 
farms in the same area, and some difference in the cost per 
hour. In the spring-wheat areas the largest number of 
. farms required from 6 to 10 hours of man labor and, from 
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F"ig, 39.—The counties in each group* ace arranged In descending order of total 
costs per acre. Note the Fide vairiation in the costs of the several factors. 
For example, tbe average cost of mux labor on an acre in 1919 varied from 
$2.50 in Grand Forks County,. N. Oak., to over $7.50 in Saline County, Nehr. 
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20 to S6 hours of horse labor. The cost per hour was 35 
cents for man labor and 20 for horse labor, except during 
the liax\'esting and marketing season, when a rate of 60 cents 
an hour for man labor prevailed. The lowest labor require- 
meats were 3.6 man hours and 13.4 horse hours on one farm. 
The highest was 19.1 man hours and 45.8 horse hours, also on 
one 

In tie winter-wheat areas seven farmers produced the crop 
witla 5.4 hours of man labor and 15.9 horse hours. On the 
other end of the scale two farms with a small acreage spent 
27.4 man hours and 61.6 horse hours on the acre. Two 
thirds of tlie acreage was worked with 10 hours or less of 
man Labor and an average of less than 23 horse hours. The 
preivadling rates for man labor were from 25 to 35 cents an 
hour ior seed-bed preparation and seeding and 60 to 80 cents 
for harvesting and marketing. Hoi’se labor cost from 18 
ceuts an hour in Missouri to 25 cents in Ford County, Ivans. 
Together man and horse labor made up nearly 35 per cent 
of the total cost per acre. 

XJader the general head “materials^’ are included seed, 
twine, manure and straw, green manure, commercial ferti¬ 
lizer,, and poison for grasshopper control. Of these, seed 
cost was most important, at $8.21 for spring wheat and $2.18 
fox winter wheat. The use of the other items was not gen¬ 
eral, except binder twine in three spring-wheat and four 
winter-wheat areas, where all wheat was cut with a binder 
at an average cost of 51 and 68 cents, respectively. The use 
of commercial fertilizer was confined almost exclusively to 
Jasper Countj^, Mo., where it averaged about $2 per acre. 

The thrashing cost was variable, depending on the propor¬ 
tion ia which the thrashing crew was furnished by the farmer 
or the thrasherman, and somewhat, of course, on the yield. 
The cost per acre for thrashing spring wheat was 52 cents 
less, but 4 cents a bushel more, than for thrashing winter 
wheat. 

Tie other costs” include taxes and insurance, use-cost 
of tractor, use-cost of other farm machinery, loss on aban- 
clonod wheat acreage, sack rent, and general expense. The 
last mentioned was found to be about 12 per cent of the com¬ 
bined cost for labor materials and thrashing. Tractor and 
machinery use-cost varied, but averaged $1,77 for spring 
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wheat and $1.86 for winter wheat acreage. Taxes varied 
from 25 to 95 cents an acre. Small credits for pasture were 
found in the winter wheat areas and deducted from the total 
of “ other costs.” 

Use of land was the largest single item of cost in all areas 
except Morton County, N. Dak. It is determined for cash- 
rented farms by the rent per acre, for share-rented farms 
by the quantity of wheat given as rent times the selling 
price per bushel, and for owned farms by the valuation of 
the land times the interest rate on first mortgages. The 
lowest use-cost of land observed was $1.25 an acre cash rent 
in Morton County, N. Dak. The value of owned wheat land 
in that county averaged $36. The highest use-of-land cost 
noted was $20.26 on a farm in St. Charles County, Mo., 
rented for a 2/5 share. The highest average value of owned 
wheat land was $241 in Saline County, Mo. 

The Trend of Costs and Wheat Prices. 

The 1919 crop was produced at a high level, of cost. All 
the items of cost had been increasing for several years 
(Fig. 40). The price of wheat also had risen at the same 
time and in somewhat greater proportion. The 1920 crop 
was grown at costs even higher than for the 1919 crop, but, 
before the 1920 crop could be disposed of, the price of wheat 
fell sharply, greatly reducing the returns. 

For the 1921 crop, wages were somewhat lower, because, 
with the falling price of farm products, farmers were un¬ 
willing to pay the wages of the preceding five years. The 
prices of things farmers buy slacked off a little, but much 
less than the price of wheat. Land values, which had in¬ 
creased constantly, did not fall off much, and freight rates 
remained very high. The prospect for the 1922 crop is not 
particularly promising with respect to price. It is particu¬ 
larly necessary at this time for wheat farmers to grow the 
crop with small cash outlay, so that they may get for their 
own work all there is in the crop. 

Method of Estimating Cost of Production Illustrated. 

Each farmer, in his own interest, should forecast his costs 
and returns, and plan accordingly. Then he should ob- 
[^rve as he works how closely he can come to his plan; or 
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finding change? of operation advisable or forced on him, he 
will knO'W at once how and how much the final results will 
be affected. At the end of the season he has a record of fact 
to compare with his forecast. Nobody can tell him more 
about the facts for his farm than he can have immediately 
available at any time with the very small amount of addi¬ 
tional effort required to make definite observations, and 
preserve them in writing for reference and for use in making 
estimates and checking results. Fanners will find that care¬ 
ful estimating from de-fimte facts of their own, in addition 
to whatever help they may get from statistics generally avail¬ 
able, is of practical service in forming decisions leading to 
greater returns. 

For convenience of those not in the habit of figuring 
costs, the following form is offered, using the figures for 
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Fig. 40.—The course of prices and wages in the period 1910 to 1921 is sho-wn 
in relative terms, using the prices and wages of 1913 as 100. Prices of 
articles farmers buy rose less rapidly than the price of wheat, but when the 
price of wheat fell sharply and greatly in 1920, fazm w:age8 and the prices 
of things farmers buy remained high, and have not yet fallen In line with 
the price of wheat. 
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the average farm in McPherson County, Kans., in 1919. 
Each farmer, of course, must use the cost rates he has deter¬ 
mined for his own farm. 

Examples for figwing costs per acre and per hiishel. 


Item of cost. 

Average crop of 1919, 
McPherson County, 
Kans. 

Your form, 1921. 

Your form, 1922. 

1 

1 

& 

1 

1 

g 

I’ 

o 

1 

1 

1 

Acres of wheat per farm. 

133 a.... 









Production i>er farm. 

1,687 bn. 
12.7 bu.. 









Yield of wheat per acre... 









Operating costs per acre: 
Preparation and seeding— 
Man labor. 

4.5hrs..- 

18.8hrs.. 

4.Shrs... 
8.1hrs... 
1.19 bu.J 
2.8 lbs... 

12.7 bu.. 

$0.36 

.19 

.80 

.20 

1.98 

.23 

.23 

$1.62 

3.58 

3.89 

1.61 

2.36 

.63 

2.83 







Horse labor. 







Harvesting and market¬ 
ing— 

Man labor. 



. 




Horse labor. 







Seed. 







Binder twine. 

1 




1 


Thrashing shock 

thrashed). 







Total of above cost 
items (76 per cent of 
total operating cost) ^. 
Other operating costs (24 
percent). 








16.52 

5.24 















Total operatingcost per 
acre.............. 







1 


21,76 

1.71 

8.44 

30.20 

2.38 







Operating cost per bushel 
(S21.76'^yield 12.7 bushels).. 









Bent, or current interest on 
fair valuation of land. 









Cost per acre, including land.. 









Cost per bushel, mcluding 
land (m20-&-12.7)... 



















1 These costs may not hold exactly at 76 per cent for individual forms showing wide varia¬ 
tions in the size of the sum of items listed nor for those with unusually high or low other mis¬ 
cellaneous costs. 


Financing Wheat Production. 

To a very considerable extent, indeed to a far greater 
degree than in most other industries, the financing of the 
wheat crop is done with the farmers’ own capital. The credit 
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sought and obtained in most cases is only supplementary to 
the capital invested by the farmer himself. The wheat 
grower may need production credit, which will enable him 
to prepare his soil, procure suitable seed, maintain his family 
and live stock during the crop-growing season, and to employ 
help in reaping and thrashing his grain. All of this credit 
will not be needed, of course, for the entire production period, 
but must be available for use when needed in carrying out 
the farm program. Its term, therefore, may vary from a 
few days to sis months, and it is needed longer in case prices 
at thrashing time are so low that holding the wheat seems 
desirable. 

An inquiry from banks, conducted by the department some 
montlis ago, indicated that in Kansas, a typical winter-wheat 
State, 45 per cent of the loans to farmers were made on 
their personal notes, without indorsement; 13 per cent on 
notes with one or more indorsements; 29 per cent on live¬ 
stock mortgages; 10 per cent on crop liens; and the remain¬ 
ing 3 per cent on warehou® receipts, stocks and bonds, and 
miscellaneous security. In North Dakota, a typical spring- 
wheat State, the same inquiry indicated that 27 per cent of 
the farmers’ loans were obtained on notes without indorse^ 
ment, 9 per cent on notes with indorsement, 43 per cent on 
live-stock mortgages, 12 per cent on crop liens, and the 
remaining 9 per cent on warehouse receipts, stocks and bonds, 
and other forms of security. 

Doubtless the crop to be produced should constitute the 
leading security for a loan obtained to assist in its pro¬ 
duction, as in effect the money is invested in the crop. 
Owing to the hazai’ds to which growing crops are exposed, 
however, crop liens are not looked upon as a desirable form 
of security. The thing needed to bring crops into use as 
security for loans is a suitable form of crop insurance. 
Hitherto, hail insurance has been the only form of such 
insurance generally available. This by no means fully meets 
the requirements. Crop insurance, like life insurance, should 
cover all hazards beyond the control of the insured. Several 
attempts already have been made to give such covei*age, and 
it is to be hoped that general crop insurance will in some 
way be made available on reasonable terms. 
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Marketing Wheat, 

When a farmer hauls a load of -wheat to a flour mill and 
exchanges it for flour and feed the problem of marketing is 
a very simple one. Usually, ho-wever, the processes of 
marketing are much more complex than this. The wheat is 
hauled to a country elevator and sold. The price paid for 
it, and, to some extent, the marketing processes which follow, 
are determined by many factors, some of them far beyond 
the control of the farmer. Among these factors are (1) the 
class of wheat grown, (2) the quality of the grain sold, (3) 
the direction, distance, time, and rate of movement of wheat, 
(4) the farmer’s financial situation, (5) the freight rate 
charged, and (6) the total production at home and abroad 
and the quantity carried over from previous crops. Discus¬ 
sion of these factors follows. 

Gasses of Wheat. 

Under the Ofiicial Wheat Standards of the United States, 
wheat is separated into six commercial classes as follows: 
(1) Hard Red Spring, (2) Durum, (3) Hard Red Winter, 
(4) Soft Red Winter, (5) Common White, and (6) White 
Club.^ If wheat of one class has more than 10 per cent of 
another mixed with it, the mixture is classed “ Mixed Wheat.” 
Four classes. Hard Red Spring, Durum, Hard Red Winter, 
and Common White, are divided into subclasses on the basis 
of color and texture of kernels. Each of the first three classes 
named has three subclasses, while Common White has two 
subclasses. Subclasses are recognized because, so far as these 
classes are concerned, the best outward index of quality, from 
the standpoint of utilization of flour made therefrom, is the 
color and texture of the kernds, that is, whether dark, hard 
and vitreous, or yellow, mottled, and starchy. 

Hard Red Spring wheat is grown principally in the north- 
central part of the United States (Fig. 41), where the winters 
are too severe for the production of winter wheat. Nearly 
14 million acres of this class of wheat are grown annually 
in the United States, comprising nearly one-foiurth of the 

* Classes 5 and 6 have been combined by recent order of the Secretary of 
Agrlcnltisfe^ effeetiye July 17, 1922. 
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total wheat acreage. Although there are 24 varieties of 
Hard Eed Spring wheat, about two-thirds of the acreage 
of this class is sown to one variety. Marquis. The strongest 
flours for bread making are produced from Hard Eed Spring 
wheat. 

Durum wheat is grown in almost the same area (Fig. 42) 
as Hard Eed Spring wheat. The district of heaviest pro¬ 
duction of durum wheat is just west of the Eed Eiver Valley 
in North Dakota. About 4 million acres of durum wheat 
have been grown annually in the United States for several 
years. It comprises about one-sixteenth of the total wheat 
acreage. Arnautka and Kubanka are the leading varieties 
among the 11 commercial durum wheats grown. 

Durum wheat usually yields more than Hard Eed Spring 
wheat in this northern spring-wheat belt, because of its 
greater resistance to drought and to black stem rust. 

Hard Red Winter wheat is grown iDrincipally in the cen¬ 
tral Great Plains area (Fig. 43), where dry summers and 
rather dry winters prevail. Hard Eed Winter wheat is not 
well adapted to humid sections. More than 17 million acres 
are grown annually in the United States, comprising nearly 
one-tliird of the total wheat acreage. The leading varieties 
are Turkey, Kharkof, and Kanred. .-Hard Eed Winter 
wheat is used in the manufacture of bread-making flour. 

Soft Red Winter wheat is gi*own largely in the humid 
sections in the eastern half of the United States (Fig. 44). 
About 16 million acres are grown annually, comprising over 
30 per cent of the total wheat acreage. About 65 varieties 
are grown, the principal ones being Fultz, Fulcaster, Medi¬ 
terranean, Poole, Eed May, and Eed Wave. 

Soft Eed Winter wheat is used in the manufacture of both 
bread-making and pastry flours. The, flour from Hard Eed 
Spring and Hard Eed Winter wheats often is blended with 
that of this class to make it a stronger*' bread flour. 

Common White wheat is grown in both the eastern and 
western parts of the United States (Fig. 45). Where now 
grown it usually outyields tlie other classes of wheat. Over 3 
million acres, or somewhat more than 5 per cent of the total 
wheat acreage, is sown to Common White wheat annually in 
the United States. More than 50 varieties are grown, the 
leading ones being Pacific Bluestem, Goldcoin, Baart, Defi- 

99912®—TBK 1921-9 
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Fig. 41.—^More than two-thirds of the spring wheat of the United States be¬ 
longs to this class, which is grown under subhumid to semiarid conditions 
favorable to high quality. North Dakota, Minnesota, and South Dakota lead 
in. its production. It sets the standard for bread-making dour. 



Fig. 42.—Durum wheat is grown in the midst of the hard red spring wheat 
area. The center of the area of production gradually is moving westward 
to drier districts. From durum wheat Is made a granular dour ■ called 
semolina from which macaroni, spaghetti, vermicelli, and other edible pastes 
are manufactured. 
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Fio. 43.—Hard red winter wheat is produced in enormous quantities in the 
central section of the Great Plains area. It occupies nearly one-third of 
the total acreage of all wheat and about half of the total winter-wheat 
acreage in the United States. Wheat of this class ranks next to hard red 
spring in quality for flour manufacture. 



Pig. 44.—Soft red winter wheat is grown over a wide area, mostly under 
humid conditions. It also occupies nearly one-third of the total acr^ge of 
all wheat 'and nearly one-half of the total acreage of winter wheat. The 
States leading in its production are Missouri, Indiana, Ohio, and Illinois. 
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Fig. 45,—Commou white wheat is grown chiefly in the Far West but also in 
the Great Lakes section. Washington, California, Oregon, and Idaho lead 
in its production in the West; New York and Michigan in the East. 



Pig. 46. —^White Club wheat is grown 
only in the West, chiefly in Wash¬ 
ington, Oregon, California, and Idaho. 


ance, Dicklow, and Daw- 
9on (Golden Chaff). 
Common White wheat is 
used in making pastry 
Sours and breakfast foods 
and to some extent in 
bread-making flours. 

White Club wheat is 
grown only in the west^ 
em part of this country 
(Fig. 46). In some sec¬ 
tions in this region it out- 
yields all other classes. 
Although more than 1 
million acres of White 
Club wheat are grown 
annually, it comprises less 
than 2 per cent of the 


total wheat acreage. 
White Club wheat is used in making starchy flours for pastry 
or is exported to South America and the Orient. 
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Quality of the Wheat Crops. 

The wheat crop varies in quality from year to year, as a 
result of climatic and other conditions during the growing 
season, and especially in the harvest period. Each year the 
Department of Agriculture estimates the average quality of 
the crop from reports received from many farmers, millers, 
and elevator operators. These estimates for the 22 years, 
1900 to 1921, are given in Figure 47. They may be con¬ 
sidered as a general index for each year of all the condi¬ 
tions that have affected the crop while it was on the farm 



Fig. 47. —The quality of the wheat crop- varies with the conditions under 
which it was grown. Unfavorable weather during growth, harvest, or 
thrashing is reflected in the quality of the grain. Drought, rain, and rust 
are the chief factors. 

and, as such, they enable a comparison to be made of the 
general seasonal conditions as well as the crops of different 
years. 

The very low quality of spring wheat in 1904 and 1916 
was due chiefly to epidemics of stem rust. The low quality 
of spring wheat in 1911 and 1914 was due chiefly to severe 
drought. The low quality of all wheat in 1919 was due 
partly to drought, partly to rust, and partly to excessive 
summer rains. The crop of 1921 was of rather low quality, 
winter wheat being 87.1 per cent, spring wheat 82.2 per cent, 
and the average of all wheat 85.8 per cent, owing to summer 
heat and other causes. 
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WHEAT 

ANNUAL VARIATION IN QUALITY 
RECEIPTS BY CLASSES & GRADES AT ALL INSPECTION POINTS 

IN THE 

CROP MOVEMENT YEARS. JULY. 1917 - JUNE,1921 
AND 

AVERAGE FOR THE FOUR-YEAR PERIOD 



Pig. 48. —In these 4 years the great bulk o£ the wheat falls into the three 
upper grades, Nos. 1, 2, and 3. Nearly half of the hard red spring wheat, 
on the aTerage, goes into No. 1. On the average of good and bad crop 
years together, more than 50 per cent of all wheat inspected is graded No. 1 
aud No. 2. 
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Quality as Shown by Grade. 

The quality and consequent grade of wheat are dependent 
primarily upon the weather conditions which prevail during 
the growing season and harvest and the conditions under 
which wheat is storied from time of harvest until it is 
marketed. 

Each subclass of wheat is divided into five numerical 
grades (1, 2, 3, 4, and 5), dependent upon the following 
factors: Test weight per bushel, moisture content, percentage 
of damaged kernels, purity, cleanliness, and condition. 
Wheat failing to 
meet the specifica¬ 
tions for any one 
of the five nu¬ 
merical grades is 
graded Sample 
Grade.” 

Wheat, after 
leaving the farm, 
in finding its way 
through channels 
of interstate com¬ 
merce to distant 
mills and to sea¬ 
board cities for 
export, is inspect¬ 
ed and graded at 
terminal markets in accordance with the official wheat stand¬ 
ards of the United States. There were 92 such inspection 
points in 1917,118 in 1918,143 in 1919,158 in 1920, and 167 in 
1921. The inspectors at terminal markets are not employees 
of the Government, but are employed by State grain-inspec¬ 
tion departments, chambers of commerce, and boards of 
trade, or in some cases they operate independently on a fee 
basis. These inspectors, however, are licensed by the United 
States Department of Agriculture, and use the Federal 
standards. 

In Figure 48 is shown the annual and average quality of 
the wheat produced in the United States in the four years, 
1917 to 1920, inclusive, as indicated by the grades given to 
that portion of the crop which moved in interstate commerce 
from July, 1917, to Jiine, 1921, inclusive. The graph is 
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Pig. 49.—Bird^s-eye view of wheat quality. In¬ 
spected receipts of all six classes, in all four 
years. About 60 per cent in grades 1 and 2, 
and about 80 per cent in grades 1. 2, and 3. 
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based upon the total carload receipts inspected at all inspec¬ 
tion points in each year. Figure 49 shows in the same way 
the average quality of all classes in all four years. An indi¬ 
cation of the effect of class and quality (grade) of wheat on 
price is given in Figure 59. 

Surplus and Deficiency of Production in Relation to Movement 
of the Wheat Crop. 

The marketing of wheat takes from the farm producer 
what he does not keep for food, feed, and seed, and places 
it in the hands of other consumers. It is estimated that 



Fio. 60.—The States east of the Mississippi, exeept Indiana, Maryland, and 
, Delaware, do not produce enough to supply their own needs, and the same 
is true of the Southwest from Texas to California. The great surplus- 
producing States are Kansas, North Dakota^ Nebraska, Minnesota, and 
Washington. 

about 60 per cent of the wheat crop ordinarily is shipped 
out of the county where gi*own. This may be considered 
the commercial crop, and it is this part with which we must 
deal in the discussion of wheat marketing. 

A large part of the farm surplus is consumed in the United 
States by farmers who do not produce enough for their 
own needs and by people who are not engaged in agriculture. 

Under the average conditions of the five years, 1910-1914, 
inclusive, 19 States (Fig. 50) each had a surplus of wheat 
above its own requirements for food, feed, and seed. This 
surplus supplied the other 30 States whose wheat production 
severally was below their consumption and provided the 
national surplus for export. 
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Fig. 51.—A hvLsy day at a country elevator. 
Movement from the Farm. 


The first movement of wheat from tlie farmer to the 
ultimate consumer usually is to the local or country elevator 
(Fig. 61) and then.ce to great terminal elevators (Fig. 52) 
for further distribution to mills at home and abroad. 



Fig. 52.—Terminal elevator surrounded by cars loaded with grain. 
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The "wheat may be hauled directly from the sepai'ator as 
it is thrashed, or it may be binned on the farm first, or part 
may be handled in each way. In general, however, a rapid 
movement begins soon after harvest (Fig. 53), due to the 
necessity for money, the lack of storage qoace, and the cost 
of storing. In the Far West sack handling still is the rule, 
and, though much grain moves direct from separator or 
“ combine ” to the warehouse, the dry summer climate allows 
cheap storage on the farm, where the bags may lie for weeks 
in a great rick in the field without cover. 



Fig. 53. —Movement of wheat from the farms is verj" rapid after harvest, which 
is progni'essively later from south to north. Nearly three-fourths of the crop 
leaves the farms in the first six months of the crop-movement year. Re¬ 
ceipts at central markets naturally correspond very closely; exports, on the 
other hand, are much more evenly distributed throughout the year, (See 
Fig. 59 also.) 
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The average time and the rate of movement from the farm 
in. Kansas and North Dakota and in the whole United States 
are sliown in Figure 63. From Kansas the movement begins 
in the latter part of June or in early July. The heaviest 
movement fr<m the farms in Kansas ordinarily is in July. 
As one goes farther north the harvest and the beginning of 
movement. occur successively later. In North Dakota the 
new crop does not begin to move until in August and the 
peak of the flow occurs in September. 

For the whole country, the peak of flow from farms is in 
August and September, with gradual decrease to January. 
More than one-third of the crop was marketed in July and 
August in the 10-year period (1911-1920) and nearly three- 
fourths of the entire crop in the first six months of the crop- 
movement year, namely, from July to, December, inclusive. 

The lower part of Figure 63 shows the progressive monthly 
receipts at 11 principal markets in the North Central States, 
and the exports from the country. Market receipts are seen 
to agree well with the movement from farms, but exports 
are much more evenly distributed throughout the year. 

Financing "Wheat Storage and Movement. 

Since the fall in prices of farm products in 1920, market¬ 
ing credit has called for increased attention. By marketing 
credit, in so far as the farmer is concerned, is meant chiefly 
the credit which is needed after the grain has been harvested 
and which will enable him to market his grain in an orderly 
manner. The amount and duration of this credit depends 
largely, as already intimated, upon the condition of the 
market. If the price of wheat is high, the farmer is inclined 
to sell quicHy, in which case credit obligations at the banks 
will be rapidly reduced. Rapid release of a large volume 
of the crop, however, may have the effect of congesting trans¬ 
portation and storage facilities and depressing the price 
(Fig. 69). When market prices are exceptionally low, there 
is a natural tendency to postpone selling, and this causes a 
special demand for credit In the absence of a suitable ware¬ 
house system, the security for such loans frequently is the 
same as for production credit. In many cases existing obli¬ 
gations are renewed for increased amounts. 
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The development of a well-organized warehouse system 
would be highly advantageous to wheat groweirs, as well as 
to producers of other nonperishable agricultural products, in 
obtaining credit during the marketing season. By utilizing 
a licensed and properly supervised warehouse, the farmer 
should find little difficulty in obtaining advances on his note 
secured by a warehouse receipt, or on drafts accepted by a 
warehouse association, when he desires to defer the selling of 
his crop. Such notes would be eligible for rediscount for six 
months at the various Federal reserve banks, when the pro¬ 
ceeds are used for agricultural purposes. 

Only meager information is available on the financing 
involved in the orderly movement of the wheat crop from 
the farmer to the mill or the exporter. Some interesting 
data on the sources of borrowings by different types of coun¬ 
try elevators and warehouses, however, have been compiled 
by the Federal Trade Commission. The study covered a 
total of 4,925 establishments, including 2,353 line houses and 
2,572 individual houses. The so-called line houses were 
subdivided as commercial, cooperative, mill, and malster, 
while the individual establishments were classified as co¬ 
operative, independent, mill, and malster. 

All line houses, it w^ found, were financed largely by 
the head offices, this source of funds representing over 80 
per cent of the total borrowings. Local banks furnMled 
about 11 per cent of the loans, and the balance came from 
commission houses, mills, city banks, and other sources. 

The individual houses were financed more largely by local 
banks, which fumished, in their case, 65 per cent of the 
total borrowings. Commission houses furnished 17 per cent 
and mills 3 per cent, while farmers and other local residents 
fumished about 2^ per cent. The balance, as in the case of 
line elevators, ca m e from scattered sources. 

There is little doubt, of course, that the commission houses, 
as well as the head offices of line elevators, in turn rely upon 
the larger city banks for considerable amounts of credit. 
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Freight Rates. 

The expense or cost of taking wheat from the farm to the 
market is an important factor in determining the price the 
farmer obtains for it. Freight rates make up an important 
part of the costs of marketing. Before the war it cost from 
8 to 10 cents per bushel to ship wheat from Chicago to New 
York (Fig. 54) and about 12 cents from Kansas City to New 
Orleans. Beginning with 1917 the rates rose, and by 1920 
tliey had doubled. The history of freight rates from Gii- 



Fig. 54. —Freight rates on wheat fi-om Chicago to New York and Kansas City 
to New Orleans rose rapidly with our entry into the World War and were 
higher in 1020 and 1921 than at any time since 1886. The average ocean 
rate for 1021 was higher than that of any prewar year for which records 
are available. 


cago to New York is interesting. Following the Civil War 
rates were very high. Later they declined from about 32 
cents per bushel in 1870-1873 to 8 cents per bushel in 1905. 

The rate for 1920 was the highest since 1886. The high 
i-ates scarcely were felt until the price of wheat started 
downward. To pay 16 cents out of $2.70 did not seem as 
burdensome as paying 8 cents out of $1, but when the price 
of wheat fell to $1.60 in New York, as it did in 1921, the 
16-cent rate became a real burden, as most of the surplus 
wheat is produced west of Chicago. 
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Fig. 55.—The freight rate from Chicago to New York is the export rate. The 
domestic rate is higher than the export rate, If there is any difference be¬ 
tween the two. The New York to Liverpool rate rose above $1.60 in 1918. 
(See Fig. 66.) 


OCEAN FREIGHT RATES ON WHEAT 
B UENOS AIRE S, ^DNEY. AND NEW YORK 

ARGENTINA INDIA AUSTRaUa ** ** u!s.!a.**** 

TO 


LIVERPOOU 1910-1921 



Pio. 56.—Ocean freight rates rose rapidly after the outbreak of the World 
War in 1914 and fell rapidly after the signing of the armistice on November 
11, 1918, while rail freight rates (see Fig. 54) rose with our entry into the 
war and have not fallen. The New York to Liverpool rate usually is lower 
than from points in other producing countries because of the shorter 
distanca 
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The ocean rates on wheat from New York to Liverpool 
(Fig. 65) had declined to a very low point before the World 
War. In tlie 10-year period, 1901-1910, it cost less than 4 
cents a bushel to ship wheat from New York to Liverpool. 
The submarine warfare made shipping very scarce and ocean 
freighting a very hazardous enterprise. Rates became very 
high; in fact, the allied Governments practically fixed rates 
through tlie most critical period of the war. Soon after 
peace was declared, rates began to fall, but they have not yet 
returned to the prewar level. The quotation for January 
27, 1922, was 9i cents per bushel, or more than double the 
quotation for January 30, 1914, which was 4| cents. 

The rates from New York to Liverpool, England, a great 
import market for Europe, generally are less than the rates 
from other wheat-exporting countries (Fig. 56). The longest 
haul is from Sydney to Liverpool, and from this point natu¬ 
rally the rates are highest. The rates from all countries 
were very high during the World War, but declined immedi¬ 
ately after the Armistice. Rates from New York have fallen 
more rapidly than the rates from any other point, presum¬ 
ably because there is more competition for shipping from 
New York to Liverpool than from other points. It may be 
noted also that during the first part of the war period rates 
from New York to Liverpool were much cheaper than rates 
from other countries, which explains in part the very great' 
increase in our exports. 

Prices of Wheat. 

Many factors enter into the determination of the price 
paid for wheat to producers in any locality at a given time. 
Among the important factors to be considered are (1) charac¬ 
ter of the local market, whether it is in an area of surplus or 
deficiency production (Fig. 50); (2) the distance to markets 
and cost of transportation (Fig. 57); (3) the time in relation, 
to the season (Fig. 69); (4) the total available supply for the 
markets of the world in relation to the consumers’ demands; 
and (6) financial conditions and prices of other commodities. 
Prices paid at the principal central and export markets are 
determined by similar conditions. The several factors to he 
considered can be discusred only briefly here. 
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Fig. 57.—^The average farm price of wh^t is lowest in tlie States producing 
surpluses (see Fig. 50) and farthest from large central markets. The price 
is highest in - those States deficient in production and farthest from the 
central markets where they must buy. Intervening mountain ranges have 
the ^ect of increased distance. 
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Farm Prices. 

Locod variations m farm prices .—The wide variation in 
the prices paid wheat producers in the United States upon 
any given date is illustrated on the map in Figure 57, which 
shows the geographic distribution of wheat prices received 
by producers on December 1, 1921. Prices are lowest in 
those surplus-producing States which are most disadvan- 
tageously located with respect to the large world naarkets, 
and highest in those States of deficiency production which 
are most disadvantageously located with respect to supplies. 
Farmers in surplus-producing areas receive approximately 
the price paid at the nearest large central or terminal mar¬ 
ket, less the cost of placing their wheat upon that market. 
Farmers in deficiency areas receive approximately the price 
paid to producers in the most distant surplus-producing area 
from which the deficiency is made up, plus the cost of ship¬ 
ping that wheat into their locality. 

Annual variations in farm prices .—Variations in the 
world’s production and demand and changes in price levels 
cause nation-wide variations in the farm prices of wheat 
(Fig. 58); Examples of the effects of large and sniall crops, 
wars, Government price fixing, and inflation and deflation all 
are shown in the movements of prices through the last 10 
years. 

In the first two years, 1912-1913, crops were good, and 
there were only the normal seasonal price movements, mostly 
between 75 cents and $1 per bushel. In 1914 the World War 
broke out, and the price rose rapidly through the renminder 
of the season until on May 1,1915, it reached approximately 
$1.40. The high prices in the autumn and spring encour¬ 
aged a greatly enlarged acreage, and an unusually good 
season caused high yields and the greatest production ever 
had in this country. Consequently by the 1st of June, when 
a large crop seemed certain, prices had begun to fall. All 
of the important surplus-producing countries except Aus¬ 
tralia produced large cropsj and consequently prices remained 
low through the crop year. 1915-16. In 1916 the Eussian 
surplus was shut out of the world’s markets, the crop of 

999i2 ’—tbk 1921-10 
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Fig* 38.—Note low farm price levels before the war, rise at the beginning ol 
the war, fall with enormous production in 1913, rise with low production 
caused by rust injury in 1916, high levels after the United States entered 
the war, and rapid dedation after June 1, 1920, 
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the United States was short because of reduced acreage and 
severe injury by black stem, rust, and prices rose rapidly 
after July. 

After the United States entered the war in April, 1917, 
steps were taken to regulate the distribution and the price of 
wheat. The Food and Fuel Control Act of August 10,1917, 
guaranteed a minimum price of $2 per bushel for the crop 
of 1918. On August 30,1917, the President fixed a minimum 
price for the 1917 crop at $2.20 per bushel for No. 1 northern 
spring and its equivalents at Chicago, with differentials for 
grades and markets. Through the operations of the United 
States Grain Corporation this became the basic price for 
wheat. The average farm price of the whole country re¬ 
mained at a level of about $2 per bushel throughout 
1918. By an Executive order on June 21, 1918, the 
price of wheat was raised to $2.26 a bushel for No. 1 
northern spring and its equivalents at Chicago. In the spring 
of 1919 wheat prices rose sharply, reaching $2.31 on May 1, 
but declined, rmder pressure of large acreage and large pro¬ 
duction, to about $2.10 by October 1. With decreases in acre¬ 
age and estimated production, prices rose rapidly thereafter, 
reaching $2.68 on June 1,1920, a month before the Govern¬ 
ment guaranty of a Tninimnm price was terminated. General 
deflation began soon after and continued to the end of 1921, 
when the price stood near 90 cents. 

Although the prices of all commodities did hot rise as 
rapidly through 1916-17 as did the prices of wheat, after 
the pi'ice of wheat was fixed the average prices of all com¬ 
modities continued to rise until May, 1920. Thus the prices 
through the war were not really as high as they seemed. 
Excepting the period from August, 1914, to October, 1916, 
and the period from August, 1916, to August, 1917, the price 
of wheat was relatively not far above the average prices of 
other commodities, and with the sharp break ih the prices of 
other commodities wheat also fell. The precipitous fall 
and the low prices of 1921 have not been due to overproduc¬ 
tion so much as to the general deflation of all prices. Com¬ 
pared with tibe general price level in 1921, the farm price of 
wheat fell to the lowest point it has ever reached in the 
United States. 
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Fig. 59.—The farm price of wheat usually Is rela¬ 
tively high oh July 1, when the old crop is 
nearly gone and the new crop just beginning to 
move. Farm prices tend to fall rapidly during 
the next two months, when the great movement 
of wheat from the farms is taking place as 
harvest and thrashing progress. 


Seasonal market¬ 
ing in relaiion to 
farm prices. — A. 
large part of the 
wheat crop is raar- 
keted in a few 
months after har¬ 
vest (Fig. 59, see 
also Fig. 53), which 
causes a rapid de¬ 
cline in prices dur¬ 
ing the first few 
months of the new 
crop year (Figs. 58 
and 59). This is 
one of the principal 
causes for the need 
of credit for storing 
grain. Taking the 
averages of farm 
prices of wheat by 
months from 1909 to 
1913 as representing 
normal seasonal va¬ 
riations, it will be 
noted (Fig. 59) 
that the highest 
farm prices are paid 
about July 1, just 
as wheat of the new 
crop begins to ar¬ 
rive on the market. 
Prices decline rap¬ 
idly from this high 
point until in Sep¬ 
tember or October 
or occasionally 
later, after whidi 
they rise slowly and 
irregularly through 
winter, spring, and 
early summer to the 
highest point again 
about July 1. 
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Market Prices. 

Market prices for wheat, like farm prices, vary with the 
class, subclass, and grade of wheat, as well as with the loca¬ 
tion and nature of the market. 

Mo/rhet prices of different grades of wheat .—^In Figure 60 
are shown the prices, by months, of No. 1 grade of the lead¬ 
ing subclass of four classes of wheat, and the discounts in 
price for grades 2, 3, 4, and 6 below the price of No. 1. 
These figures cover the crpp-movmnent year from July, 1920, 
to June, 1921, and cover subclasses at St. Louis, Kansas City, 
and Minneapolis. The prices are averages of the reported 
cash sales of each grade on those days in each month on 
which all five grades were represented. The.prices of No. 1 
are given in dollars and cents. The prices of the other 
grades are discounts in cents per bushel below the price of 
No. 1; for example, at St. Louis in July, 1920, No. 1 sold 
at $2.t5; No. 2 at ^.73, a discount of 2 cente; and Nos. 4 and 
5 at ^.70, a discount of 5 cents below No. 1. 

An outstandmg feature of the gi'aph is the wide spread 
between the prices of the different grades of Dark Northern 
at Minneapolis, compared with the narrow spread between 
the prices of the different grades of Hard Winter at Kansas 
City. While the figures given cover only one year, a study 
of similar data for other years shows a fairly similar con¬ 
dition. 

Probably several reasons must be sought for the difference 
in price spreads between the different grades in the different 
cas^. Hard Eed Spring wheat is used almost exclusively for 
domestic milling. Miimeapolis is the largest milling center 
in the United States. Most, of the wheat arriving there is 
bought by sample by mill buyers to whom low-grade wheat 
is not attractive. The best grade makes a flour of extra 
strength and quality and is in great demand for milling by 
itself and for blending with other wheats. For this reason 
premium prices are paid for grade No. 1. There is markedly 
less demand for the successively lower grad^ because they 
are of less value for blending with wheat of other classes. 
This will account, in considerable measure, for the very 
heavy discounts for the lower grades. Hard spring wheat 
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DISCOUNTS BY GRADES 
BELOW PRICE OP NO. 1 WHEAT 

JULY,1920-JUNE,1921 


PRICE OF NO. 1 GRADE 

S2.7S S2.S2 $2.60 $2.29 $2.02 $2.00 $2.03 $1.90 $1.66 $1.41 51.54 $1.51 


RED 

WINTER 

AT 

ST. LOUIS 


HARD 

WINTER 

AT 

KANSAS CITY 


MONTH JULY AUG. SEPT. OCT. NOV. DEC. JAN. FEB. HCH. APR. MAY JUNE 


PRICE OF NO. 1 GRADE 

$2.66 52.45 $2.4$ $2.09 $1.78 $1.70 $1.73 $1.64 $1.56 $1.34 $1.49 51.40 




MONTH JULY AUG. SEPT. OCT. NOV. DEC. JAN. FEB. MCH. APR. MAY JUNE 


PRICE OF NO. I GRADE 

S2.96 52.59 5264 $2.21 $1 82 $1.74 $1.81 $1.74 $1.72 $1,57 $1.67 S1.74 


DARK 

NORTHERN 

AT 

MINNEAPOLIS! 




MONTH JULY AUG. SEPT. OCT. NOV. DEC. JAN. FEB. MCH. APR. MAY JUNE 



DiS* I PRICE OF NO. 1 GRADE 

COUNTS $2.84 $2.54 $2.50 $2.12 $1.86 $1.76 $1.80 $1.67 $1.60 $1.56 $1.66 $1.56 
CENTS 




AT 20 
MINNEAPOUS 24 


MONTH JULY AUG. SEPT. OCT. NOV. DEC. JAN. FEB. MCH. APR. MAY JUNE 


Fig, 60. —Slarlset prices of No. 1 grade in the 1920 crop of the highest subclass 
in each of the four major classes of wheat,, at one important market, by 
months, in the crop-movement' year from July, 1920, to June 1921, ^vith price 
discounts for grades 2, 3, 4, and 5 below the price of No. 1. 
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also usually is subject to more unfavorable climatic condi¬ 
tions than the winter wheats, and, therefore, more of it would 
fall into the lower grades, except that the requirements for 
admission to grade 1 are lower in the case of Hard Eed 
Spring wheat. In spite of that fact about 35 per cent of the 
crop of 1920 graded below No. 3. 

On the Kansas City market a considerable portion of the 
wheat is sold to exporters and to dealers other than millers 
whose competitive buying tends to absorb the lower grades 
at relatively small discounts. Grades 1 and 2 at Kansas City 
are both deliverable on contracts in the option or future 
trading market. Grade. No. 3 also is deliverable upon 
future contracts at a discount of only 5 cents per bushel. 
These conditions serve to narrow the spread in price between 
grades, as compared with the spread in the milling market 
at Minneapolis. 

Prices in loorld markets .—^The prices of wheat in all the 
great markets of the world generally move together. The 
price in Liverpool generally is higher than the prices in 
New York and Chicago (Fig. 61), but it is very difficult to 
compare prices in these three markets. It is not proper to 
take the difference in prices as the cost of transporting and 
handling the wheat between the different markets. The cost 
of transportation and charges for handling are two different 
factors in causing the difference in prices. Market quota¬ 
tions in New York and Chicago generally follow very closely 
the market quotations in Liverpool, but certain conditions 
may so affect any one of the three markets as to throw it out 
of line with the others. 
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Fig. 61,—Ti*eiid of average annual price of American wheat in Chicago, New 
York, and Liverpool from 1840 to 1921. In general,. the spread in price 
has decreased steadily throughout the years, but prices in the three markets 
are not readily comparable. 
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The Situation and Outlook. 

What does the future hold for the American wheat 
grower? After the foregoing summary of the economic 
phases of the production and marketing of wheat, this is a 
natural and vitally important question. Any attempt to 
answer it requires consideration of the long-time trends (1) 
in the prices and purchasing power of wheat; (2) in acreage, 
acre yield, and production; (3) in consumption and export; 
and (4) in total population and the numbers living under 
rural and urban conditions in this country. 

Farm Price and Purchasing Power of Wheat. 

The quantity of goods that can be bought for a bushel 
of wheat is more significant than the number of dollars or 
cents for which it will sell. In Figure 62 is shown the ti'end 
of farm price and of purchasing power in terms of the 1913 
dollar, from 1866 to 1921. 

On December 1, 1866, the currency price of wheat was 
slightly higher than the peak price on December 1, 1919, 
but the purchasing power per bushel in 1866 was some 30 
cents higher. The price fell after the Civil War just as it 
has fallen since the World War. In both cases the fall has 
been due largely to deflation, and in both cases the purchas¬ 
ing power also has fallen farther in proportion; that is, the 
price of wheat has fallen more rapidly and farther than the 
average prices of all commodities. In purchasing power the 
price of 94 cents on December 1,1921, was lower than the low 
price of 49 cents per bushel on December 1,1894. 

As acre yields vary greatly from year to year, the farm 
value and purchasing power per acre (fig. 62) are a better 
index of the returns to farmers than are the price and pur¬ 
chasing power per bushel. A relatively high price per bushel 
was paid for the 1916 crop, but the farmer did not have as 
many bushels as usual. In fact, on the average, he received 
less in purchasing power for the 1916 crop than for the 191S 
crop, which he sold at a lower price but of which he had 
many more bushels. 
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Fiu. 62,—The purchasing power of wheat per bnshcl and per acre, In terms of 
the 1913 dollar, was low during and after the Civil War, fairly high from 
1877 until 1909, and exceedingly low during the World War, In comparison 
with the farm price of wheat. 
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At the present time (May 1,1922) the farm price of wheat 
is considerably higher than at the end of 1921, and, as the 
prices of other commodities farmers bny (Fig. 40) are de¬ 
creasing slowly, the purchasing power of wheat is rising. 

Trend of Acreage and Production. 

The trends of acreage, acre yield, and production have 
been shown in Figure 7. Acreage has increased steadily as 
the country has developed. Average acre yields also in¬ 
creased about 26 per cent, or from 12 bushels to 16 bushels, 
in the 26 years from 1890 to 1914. As a result, production 



Fig. 63. —The acrea^'e of winter wheat sown is larger than that of spring 
wheat and has tended to Increase faster both before and during the World 
War, 


increased steadily. The average acreage harvested in the 
10 years before the war (1905-1914) was about 48 million 
acres, of which over 18 millions were ^ring wheat and 
nearly 30 millions were winter wheat (Fig. 68). As the 
average abandonment of winter wheat acreage sown was 
about 8.5 per cent in those years, nearly 33 millions of acres 
of winter wheat were sown annually. 

During the World War acreage and production were 
greatly stimulated by patriotic impulses and by high prices. 
At the same time average acre yields decreased slightly, 
probably on account of unfavorable seasons and le® ade- 
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quate fai'ming methods due to the decreased labor supply. 
The enormous total of 75,684,000 acres was grown in 1919, 
but this dropped to somewhat more than 61 million and 62 
million acres, respectively, in 1920 and 1921. Further de¬ 
crease in acreage perhaps may be looked for, but every 
effort should be made to maintain high acre yields. 

The increase in winter wheat acreage since 1911 has been 
proportionately greater than that of spring wheat. In 1919 
the acreage of winter wheat harvested was 50,494,000 acres, 
in 1920 is was 40,016,000 acres, and in 1921 it was 42,702,000 
acres, after decreases of about 2, 11, and 6 per cent, respec¬ 
tively, caused by winterkilling, had been subtracted. This 
means that about 46 million acres of winter wheat were sown 
for both 1920 and 1921, compared with an average of about 
33 inillions in the 10 years from 1905 to 1914. 

The preliminary estimate of the acreage of winter wheat 
sown in the autumn of 1921 for the crop of 1922 is 44,293,000 
acres, or scarcely any decrease from 1920 and 1921. How¬ 
ever, tmfavorable conditions in the autumn and winter, espe¬ 
cially in the central part of the Great Plains area,, have 
greatly injured the plants, and an average abandonment of 
14.4 per cent has been estimated. This unusually high 
abandonment reduces to 38,131,000 acres the area, of winter 
wheat estimated to be remaining for harvest in 1922, an area, 
however, which is still 5 million acres larger than the prewar 
average. 

During the 20 years from 1898 to 1917, inclusive, the 
acreage devoted to spring wheat was fairly constant, with 
an avei'age .of 18,015,000 acres annually. The 20-million 
mark was reached only in 1911. The lowest acreage recorded 
in tliis period was 16,269,000 acres in 1900. In 1918 and 
1919 the acreage was increased to 22,051,000 and 25,200,000 
acres, respectively. In 1920 it dropped to 21,127,000 acres 
and in 1921 to 19,706,000 acres, which was still about 10 per 
cent above the prewar average. 

Unfavorable spring conditions have much retarded the 
sowing of spring wheat in 1922. Probably this will result 
in a decreased acreage. If this proves to be true, and the 
facts will be known before this is printed, a decreased pro¬ 
duction of spring wheat is probable in 1922, which will be 
one factor in obtaining a better price. 
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With about 4^ million acres less of winter wheat remaining 
for harvest in 1922 than were harvested in 1921, and with a 
probable decrease in acreage of spring wheat in 1922, a de¬ 
creased production of all wheat seems likely to result. 

Domestic Use of Wheat. 

Most of the wheat crop of the United States is consfumed 
annually within the country (Fig. 64). A small percentage 
of the crop is used for seed; a varying quantity is exported; 
and the remainder, also variable in quantity, is held in the 
country as carry-over from year to year. 


WHEAT 

ANNUAL DISTRIBOTION OF THE CROP 

united states^- 1891-1921 ‘ 


BUSHELS 

MiaotNs 



FIG, 64. —Disposal of the American wbeat ctop in the last 30 years.. Compare 
with same factors on a per capita basis in Figure 71. 
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The total consumption can not be determined directly, but 
only by subtraction of all other items. It varies slightly, 
no doubt, from year to j'ear in relation to the price of 
flour and the general condition of business and employment. 
Consumption increases with total population, of course, and 
per capita consumption is inci'easing also. During the war 
consumption was decreased by the use of wheat substitutes, 
but that was only a temporary condition. 

Carry-over, also, can not be determined accurately by 
direct methods. In a long period of time it becomes in¬ 
creasingly negligible, as the carry-over of one year is eaten 
or exported in the next. At the end of 26 or 50 years, there- 


AVERAGE ANNUAL EXPORTS OF WHEAT FROM THE UNITED STATES 

IN MILLIONS OF BUSHELS. BY DECADES FROM 1871 TO 1920 

EACH SHIP RCPRCSCNTS APPROXIMATELY 25.000000 BUSHELS 
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1920 



Fia. 65.—Wheat exports increased steadily in the 30 years from 1870 to 1000, 
decreased in the next 10 years, and increased enormously in the last 10 
years, stimulated by >var*time needs. 


fore, only the final carry-over need be considered, and the 
consumption is found by subtracting the total seed require¬ 
ments and exports. These trends, reduced , to this average 
condition, are shown later on a per capita basis in Figures 
ri and 72. 

Exports. 

The United States has exported a surplus of wheat in 
every year of its history, except 1836. International trade 
in wheat on a large scale may be said to have begun in 1850, 
in which year the repeal of the British Corn Laws went into 
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effect. At this time practically all of the wheat of the United 
States was produced east of the Mississippi Eiver, and there 
usually was not a large quantity available for export. The 
trend of expox'ts by decades since 1871 is shown in Figure 65 
and by years since 1849 in Figure 67. 

The Civil War cut off the southern market for northern 
wheat, and a good demand in Europe at the same time caused 
a large increase in the exports during those years. Follow¬ 
ing this war there were a few years of small exports, but by 
1869 they had returned to the Civil War level. Exports 
increased rapidly from 1866 to 1880, after which there was 
a decline until 1890. This was followed by a period of large 
exports until 1902. From 1878 to about 1902 was the great 
surplus-producing period of the development of wheat pro¬ 
duction in the United States. From 1903 to 1913 the exports 
were much less than in the previous decade (Fig. 67). 



JFicj. 66.—Wheat being delivered through spouts from the bins of a water¬ 
front elevator into the hold of a steamer, for export. Wheat tor export is 
loaded into ships at ports on the Great Lakes, the Gulf of Mexico, the At¬ 
lantic Ocean, and the Pacific Ocean. At Pacific Coast ports* much of the 
wheat still is handled in bags instead of in bulk. 
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Fig. 67.—EIxports vary naucli more tlian production, depending partly on 
foreign, demand, lin gesae;ral, rapid extension of wheat production in the 
last quarter of the last century caused high exports; representing a high 
{percentage of our total production. After a decade of decline the World 
War stimulated still greater exports but no larger percentage of the total. 
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The sports of the receat war period seem very large, but 
in percentage of the total of the crops produced they have 
not been greater than the exports of the period from 1880 
to 1900. It is probable, however, that the future will show 
a continuation of the prewar trend of the years 1^,3 to 1913, 
inclu^ve. 

International Trade in Wheat. 

AH the countries in the world are tied together through 
international trade in wheat (Figs. 68 and 69). The annual 
surplus from the great producing countries is poured into 
the consuming countries which do not produce enough to 
supply their own needs. Bussia has been our greatest com¬ 
petitor in production and the United Kingdom our greatest 
buyer. The effect of the war upon the movements in wheat 
may be seen by comparing the movements in 1920 with the 
average movements in the five-year prewar period, 1910-1914, 
inclusive. The biggest and most significant change is the 
.elimination of Ru^ia as a producing country. Lack of the 
Russian surplus was made up by increases in production in 
the United States, Canada, and Arg^tina. The great re¬ 
duction in India is due to a poor season in 1920, and the same 
was true in 1919 also. A most important economic question 
is how the future demand for our wheat will be affected 
by the return of Russia to her former place in international 
trade. WillRussiacomeback, and how rapidly? The ques¬ 
tion of how far Canada, Argentina, and India can continue 
to increase their acreage and production also is very im^ 
portant to us. 

Population and Future Production. . 

Since Colonial times the United States has been an ex¬ 
porter of wheat. For nearly half a century our wheat ex¬ 
ports have been large in quantity and very important in our 
total international trade in agricultural products (see Figs. 
2, 65, and 67). During the last 20 years, however, the 
volume of these wheat , exports has been decreasing, except 
under the artificial simulation of the recent war period. 

99912*—YBK1921-11 ' 
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Pro. 68.—^International trade in wheat before the World War* showing surplus productiou, trade routes, and destination. The tw< 
hemispheres are fairly well balanced in production. Western Burope Is the great purchaser. Exports are represented by solic 
black drcles: imports by shaded circles* 
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heat after the ^orld War, showing surplus production, trade routes, and destination. The western 
id its production, while production in the eastern hemisphere has enormously decreased. Russia 
1 . while India has had two had crop seasons. 
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This decrease has been due chiefly to our steadily increasing 
population (Fig. VO) and the lack of new lands suitable for 
profitable wheat production under present conditions. 

Increase in population has been due partly to births and 
partly to immigration. The birth rate is affected somewhat 
by econc^ic conditions in this country. Immigration is 
affected by legislation here and by economic conditions here 
and abroad. Without question our population will continue 
to increase, though the rate will be governed by the factors 
named. Increasing population will require a proportion¬ 
ately incre^ing supply of wheat. Wheat production, how¬ 
ever, has bton increasing less rapidly than population in this 
country, and it is very probable that this will continue to be 
true, at least until we reach the point where we consume 
practically all we produce. 

Per capita consumption of wheat in this country has been 
increasing steadily during the last 80 years at least (Figs. 
VI and V2). This has been due partly (1) to great improve¬ 
ment in milling processes, which make bread more attractive; 
(2) to increasing prosperity, which enables more people to 
eat white bread; and (3) to an increasing proportion of our 
population in cities. 



Pig. 70.~Populat!on has increased more rapidly in the United States in the 
last 20 years than has wheat production, in spite of enormous production 
daring the World War. 
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Fig. 71. —On a per capita basis constimptio-n is increasing and production and 
exports are decreasing. 


It is certain that city dwellers consume more wheat per 
capita than do those who live in villages and in the country. 
This probably is due in part to the lack of gardens in cities 
and in part to the comparative cheapness pf bread and the 
further fact that no cooking is required. The proportion 
of the total population living in mties is increasing rapidly, 
which is a factor in the pr^nt and future trend of wheat 
consumption. 

. Per capita consilmption increased (Fig. 72) from S.8 
bu^els, the average of 1839 and 1849, to 4.9 bushels as the 
'average from 1875 to 1884, and to 5.6 bu^els as the average 
from 1905 to 1914. This rising trend, interrupted by the 
World War, doubtless now has been resumed. How much 
longer will it continue? In some countries of Europe, espe¬ 
cially Belgium and France, per capita consump>tion has risen 
to about 8 bushels of wheat annually. 

With increasing population, increasing per capita con¬ 
sumption, and decreasihg per capita production (Fig. 72), 
there is a steadily increaidng demand for our wheat at home. 
In comparatively a few years, if present trends continue, we 
shall be eating all that we produce. Of course production 
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can and will be increased if the prices paid for wheat will 
make such increase profitable. The greatly increased wheat 
production during the war, occurring under the stimulus of 
very high prices and patriotism, was partly at the expense 
of well balanced rotations and other principles of sound 
farming. wheat prices become better in future, pro¬ 
duction can be increased through the use of more ferti¬ 
lizer and the farming of less productive land. As produc¬ 
tion and Consumption tend to become equal new sources of 
^pply must be sought in order to feed the increasing pop¬ 
ulation. The needed supply may be grown at home or im¬ 
ported froin Canada, Argentina, and other countries where 
lands and labor are cheaper than in the Tlnited States* 


WHEAT PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION PER 
CAPITA IN THE UNITED STATES 

ABOUT I845J880 AND 1910 



AV. 1839 AND 1849 AV 1875 TO 1884 AV. 1905 TO 1914 


Fzq. 72.—Per capita production has reached its maximum and is slowly de¬ 
clining, while per dapita consumption slowly rises. 






By C. E. IiEiGHTT and C. W. Waebueton, AgronomistB^ Bureau of 
Plant Industry, and p. C. Stine and O. B. Bakes, AyriouUural 
Economists, Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 


■ HE com crop is considered in this article from a 
broadly economic standpoint, principal atten¬ 
tion being given to those things which deter¬ 
mine its profitableness to the fanner, and to 
showing the steps by which com has come to 
occhpy the place it holds in the world to-day. 

The Importance of Com in the United States; . 

Unknown to the world before the discovery of America, 
corn stands to-day the equal in world production of any 
other cereal. An important crop in many countries of the 
Wiorld, it is first and foremost an American crop. Grdwn 
in every State of the Union, it reaches its trae preeminence 
in the Com Belt, that strip of productive land stretching 
from Ohio westward to the Missouri and beyond. 

Corn is the most important crop in the United States both 
in acreage and in value. Com growing is the work of mil¬ 
lions of farmers, and about a hundred million acres of our 
land are planted to corn each year. It is especially import¬ 
ant in nearly all the eastern portion of the United States, as 
^own in Figure 1. In the western and extreme northern 
portions of the country corn is not an important crop, owing 
chiefly to climatic conditions unfavorable to its growth. , ‘ 
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Fia. l.—In the blackened areas cdra was grown for grain on more than 90 
ont of every 100 farms in 1019, As the shading becomes lighter a smaller 
. percentage of the farms produced corn for graiii. Only in the Rocky 
, Moantain re^bn and in certain other small areas of the far West is corn 
'practically ui^hown as a crop. 
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Of the 6,448,343 farms in the United States in 1919, 
4,936,692, or more than three-fourths, are reported by the 
1920 census as producing com. With a cprn acreage (not 
including corn cut for forage or silage) of 87,771,600 acres, 
this is an average of about 18 acres of com on/each farm 
producing it. Whatever influences the com crop, then, 
whether it affects the growing com or the harvested crop, 
and whether it he weather, costs, or prices, must concern 
very many people. 



Fio, 2 ^—The value of the corn crop in . the United States is usually about 
double the value of the wheat or cotton cropland about equals the combined 
values of the cattle and swine slaughtered. In 1920 and 1921, however, 
the value of swine slaughtered was nearly as great as tho corn value. 

Relative Value. 

The value of the com crop to the American farmer is 
greater than the value of any other crop grown in this 
country. In 9 of the last 12 years (Fig. 2) the value of 
com has been greater than tibe combined values of wheat 
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and cotton. In 8 of these years the Talue of com has been 
greater than the combined values of all cattle and swine 
produced for slaughter. The farm value of swine produced 
for slaughter has been second to the value of com in every 
year since>‘1910. • 

The average value of com in the pre-war period, 1910 to 
1914, was $1,677,000,000 annually. The higher prices from 
1915 to 1919 raised the average annual value of this period 
to the stupendous sum of $3,024,000,000. The 1920 crop, 
the largest ever harvested, was valued at $2,150,000,000, 
prices having fallen from the war-time figures. . The 1921 
crop, which was only 4 per cent less than the record crop of 
the previous year, was valued at only $1,303,000,000 or 43' 
per cent of the annual value during the war period, and 
approximately one-sixth less than the pre-war value, 
although the crop was one-tenth larger than the pre-war 
average. The other crops and animal products iacreased in 
value during the war and decreased in 1920 and 1921, but 
not to the extent that the value of the com crop decreased. 

Uses. 

The hog is the. largest direct consumer of com. It is 
estimated that 40 per cent of the total crop is fed to swine 
on farms. Hor^ and cattle, it is estimated, account for 20 
per cent and 15 per cent, resjpectively. The next largest 
use of com is for human food, 10 per cent of the crop being 
consumed on fariM and ground in merchant flour mills 
(principally for food). The percentage of the crop used 
directly for food appears small, but, considerii^ our large 
production, com is seen to be an important food.' Other 
details, regarding uses of com are shown in Figure 8. The 
outstanding use of com is as a feed for animals, more than 
85 per cent of it being used in this way. The exports of 
com as gr^iin are almost negligible. 

In edition to the use of com as grain the plant is used 
extensively in the form of silage, fodder, and stover, as 
feed for animals. In recent years, according to estimates 
by the Bureau of Markets and Crop Estimates, nearly 4 
million acres of com each year have been made into silage. 
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More than 2i million acres of com are cut for fodder, while 
, large use. is made of the stalks as feed for animals. More 
than 2 million acres have been grazed or hogged off each 
year for the last few years. 

The com crop and the .swine and cattle populations are 
intimately interrelated.. With the exception of limited areas 
from which com is largely sold as grain, because of the 
proximity of markets, swine are found most abimda.ntly 
where com production is greatest. In these areas, too, the 
finishing of cattle for market is a prominent industry. The 
six States, Iowa, Illinois, Nebriaska, Missouri, Indiana, and 
Ohio, producing 48 per cent of the corn in 1921, had within 
their borders about 45 per cent of the swine of the country 
and over 25 per cent of the cattle other than milk cows on 
January 1, 1922. In addition these States produced 32 per 
cent of the chickens and 35 per cent of the hens’ eggs pro¬ 
duced in the United States in 1919. 

Corn, therefore, consumed either directly, or in the fom 
of meat and other animal products, is the principal source of 
food of the American people. 



Pig. 3.—The uses of corn harvested for grain Jn the XTnIted States, based on 
e&Um&tes hy the U. S. Dep&rtxnesnt of Agrieultura More than 85 per cent 
is fed to live stock and somewhat less than 10 per cent U used directly 
for food. 
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The World Production of Com. 

The United States produces about three-fourths of the com 
crop of the world. There are no large competing countries, 
but corn is an important crop in Argentina, Brazil, Mexico, 
and some of the southern European countries. Argentina is 
the most import^t of the competing countries because of the 
fact that a large part of the Argentine crop is exported. 
There is no area in the rest of the world, however, comv 
parabfe to the Corn Belt of the United States. Mexico prob¬ 
ably has a larger proportion of its cultivated land devoted to 
com production than any other country. Most of the com 
is grown in small patches of a few acres, partly under irri¬ 
gation, and is produced chiefly for human food. 

World production is shown in Figure 4. 

The total production of com in Europe amounts to about 
one-fourth of the production in the United States. Italy, 
the Balkan countries, Hungary, Spain, and Portugal are 
the important corn-producing regions. Southern France 
also produces some corn. In the region westward from the 
Black Sea, including Rumania and the Hungarian plain, 
the rainfall, temperature^ and soil conditions are similar to 
those of our Corn Belt, and com is one of the chief crops, 
being used largely for food and also exported. Com in 
Egypt and India is grown under irrigation, and is an im¬ 
portant crop locally in these countries. 

The geographic range of corn is limited by conditions of 
temperature, rainfall, and length of growing season. The 
northern and the southern limits of com production practi¬ 
cally have been reached, but may be extended slightly by 
developing varieties that will mature earlier, and by grow-, 
ing com for silage or green fodder. Com can be grown 
vdthout irrigation only in areas where there is a considerable 
amount of summer rainfall. Temperatures both night and, 
day must also be high dimng the grovring period. These 
conditions exclude com from a considerable part of the area 
lying between the northern and the southern limits of pro¬ 
duction but there remains a large potential area in which 
com grouting can be developed,. 
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Fig, 5.—^The countries reporting every year, 189^1921, make up the great 
. bulk of the world’s total production. These countries are the United States, 
Canada* Argentina* Uruguay* Cl^e, France* Italy* Spain* Algeria* Egypt* 
Union of Soutli Africa* and Australasia. World production varies with 
production in the United States. 

The .corn production of all countries reporting has in¬ 
creased from about 3 billion bushels annually, in the period 
1895 to 1897, to over 3| billion bushels annually in the last 
iliree years. (Fig. 6.) The United States produces such a 
large part of the world crop tha.t the trend of world produc¬ 
tion is determined very largely by the trend of production in 
the United States. The fluctuations in world production 
from year to year follow the fluctuations in this country. 
When we have a short corn crop the world crop is short be¬ 
cause it is not possible for high yields in other countries to 
make up for low yields in the United States. 

Production in the United States. 

The com crop of the United States in 1921 was the third 
largest ever produced, having been exceeded only by the 
crops of 1^0 and 1912. The area planted to com in 1^1 
was about the same, however, ias the average for the last 20 
years, the immense crop being the result of an acre yield far 
above the normal average. Acreage, yield, ahd production 
in the United States since 1866 are ^own in Figure 6, 
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Fio. 6.—Acreage and production of corn have increased, rather steadily .since 
1866. Production has fluctuated from year to year much more than acreage^ 
because it depends not only on acreage but also on yield per acre, which 
. has fluctuated largely in different years, Upward and downward trends, 
however, have occurred in yield per acre. 
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The area planted to corn has increased steadily from 1866 
to the present time, being about three times as large now as 
at the beginning of this period. The expansion has been 
more rapid in certain periods than in others. The most rapid 
expansion was that between 1894 and 1899. An unusually 
large acreage was planted in 1917. This was due in large 
part, however, to thfe reduction in wheat acreage by winter 
killing, and in 1918 the area planted dropped back to about 
the average for the previous 10 years. From the trend of 
com acreage since about 1910 it might be inferred that we 
have reached a point from which there will bgSjlittle or no 
expansion in. the future. It should be noted, jjjPweyer, that 
we have passed through one such period of su^e acreage— 
1899 to 1908—after which there was a decided increase. We 
no longer have large areas of imoccupied land to add to the 
corn-producing area, but within the limits of present produc¬ 
tion considerable increases in corn acreage could be ndade 
without substantially reducing the acreage of other crops, 
excepting possibly pasture. 

The production of corn depends both upon the acre yield 
and upon the area planted. The fluctuations' in production 
from year to year, however, are almost solely due to varia¬ 
tions in acre yield. In the entire period for which statistics 
of average annual yields are available, high yields have never 
occurred in more than three successive years. Belatively 
very low yields occur from time to time. The lowe^ 3 deld 
was 17 bushels, reported for 1901, and the highest 31.5 
.bushels, in 1920. The trend of the acre yields was down¬ 
ward from 1880 to 1895 and upward from 1896 to 1913. At 
present there seems to be a fairly well defined tendency to 
increaw the average acre yield, but the period has not been 
long enough to determine how much of this increase is due 
to weather conditions, and how much to other factors. Prob¬ 
ably a part of the increase in acre yield is due to better culti¬ 
vation and to a reduction of the acreage in areas where the 
crop is uncertain, as in parts of Kansas and Oklahoma. 

Being the result of area planted multiplied by acre yield 
the production of com ^ows the characteristic tendencies 
of both. It fluctuates annually with yield, while, the tend¬ 
ency toward expansion or stability is determined more 
largely by the area planted. The large production of the 
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last 3 years -was due not to unusual areas planted, but to 
unusual jdelds. Larger production may be obtained in the 
future either by increasing the area planted or by means of 
higher acre yields resulting from the use of better seed, 
better cultivation, and more fertilizer. 

Historical Development. 

Com was the earliest cultivated crop on the AmaTiAnn 
farm. When the first colonists settled in Virginia and in 
Massachusetts they found the Indians producing com and 
preparing various foods from it. The Indians taught the 
colonists how to plant, cultivate, and utilize it. The spade 
and the hoe were the only tools used at first, but 'Rngligh 
plows were soon introduced. 

The Virginia colonists planted 30 or 40 acres in 1609, and 
about 500 acres in 1614, while in 1631 there was a surplus 
of com to export. The Massachusetts colonists planted th eir 
first corn in old Indian corn fields and fertilized with a 
fish in each of the hills. Com was the most important crop 



Fig. 7.—Com was an important crop in the seahoard St&tes in 18S9, but 
production was most intense in central Tennessee, the blue-grass region of 
Kentucky, and the Scioto, Miami, and Wabash Valleys, Most of the present 
Com Belt was only sparsely settled. The total production in 1889 was 
377,000,000 bushels. 
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B^g. 8.—Corn production more than doubled from 1839 to 1859* Illinois^ 
. Iowa, and other prairie States became important producers. Total pro¬ 
duction in 1859, according to the census of 1860, was 888,792,740 bushels. 



Fia. 9.—Com production in 1879 was centered in Illinois, Iowa, and Missouri, 
nearly one-half of the crop being produced in these three States. Kansas 
and Nebraska were developing rapidly as corn producers. The Com Belt 
had come into exist^ce. Corn growing had pushed westward and north¬ 
ward* Zjaxge quantities of corn could be produced more cheaply on the 
prairies than in the forested regions. Total production in 1879 was 
1,754,591,676 bushels (census figures). 
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Pig. 10.—Corn production In 1899 had become more intense in several States, 
but especially in the Missouri Kiver Valley. The Corn Belt had developed 
westward and northward. Total production in 1899, according to the census 
of 1900, was 2,066,324,370 bushels. The average production per person in 
the United States had increased from 26.7 bushels in 1859 to 35.1 in 1899. 



Pig. 11.—Com production in 1919 amounted to 2,345,832,507 bush^Sw This 
is a reduction from the production of 1899. Corn cut for forage and silage 
increased, very largely in this period, the acreage cut for forage, in 1919, 
being reported as 14,502,932 acres. Large decreases in production occurred 
in the Corn Belt, especially in Kansas, lUiniols, Missouri, and Nebraska. 
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of the early settlers because (1) acclimated seed was avail¬ 
able, (2) it furnished food for man and for animals, and 
(3) it was the most adaptable and best yielding crop for 
newly cleared land. 

The westward movement of corn production began imme¬ 
diately after the close of the Eevolutionary war. The rich 
lands of Tennessee, Kentucky, and the Northwest Territory 
were settled by immigrants from the seaboard, who raised 
com and marketed it mostly in the form of whisky and 
livestock. These were the most important corn-producing 
areas in 1839 (Fig. 7), although the western frontier of corn- 
production had already crossed the Mississippi Eiver. 

A period of depression in the West following the panic of 
1837 had ended by 1845. A period of prosperity and rapid 
development followed. Com production more than doubled 
in the 20 years from 1839 to 1859 (Fig. 8). This was due to 
the rapid settlement of the prairie States, a large number of 
foreign immigrants coming to reenforce the strong western 
movement of our native population. Steel plows,’first made 
about 1837, quickly came into use and facilitated the break¬ 
ing of the prairies. The railroads by their rapid and exten¬ 
sive development aided this great western movement, carry¬ 
ing the pioneers westward and furnishing transportation for 
the products and supplies of the settlers. Exports of com 
increased rapidly. 

The Civil War retarded development during the sixties 
and less com was reported in the census of 1869 than in 1859. 
Eapid expansion took place in the following years. The 
first crop to reach a billion bushels was in 1870, and no crop 
has been less than a billion bushels since 1874. Eeturning 
soldiers of the Civil War gave further impetus to the settle¬ 
ment of the prairies and improved machinery came into use. 
The acreage in corn increased from 44 million to 62 million 
acres in the 5 years from 1875 to 1880, and the average com 
product per farm doubled in the decade 1869-1879. By 
1879 the Co™ Belt was rather well defined (Fig. 9). 

Beginning with 1876 there was a very great increase in 
the exports of both corn and meat products. The decline in 
freight rates about tMs time favored the transportation of 
farm products from the Corn Belt. The methods of culture 
in the West improved as the machinery improved, and as land 
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values rose more intensive cultivation was encouraged. Corn 
breeders developed improved varieties, the growing of which 
increased the yields. The limits of the Com Belt were ex¬ 
tended and corn was pushed somewhat farther into new terri¬ 
tory. Acreage in 1899 was one-half larger than in 1879, 
although production increased only one-third, owing to 
lower acre yield in 1899 (Fig. 10). 

The acreage of com in Oklahoma increased more than 
3 million acres in the decade from 1899 to 1909. This in¬ 
creased acreage did not prove to be permanent, however, and 
in 1919 the acreage of com was about the same and the pro¬ 
duction less than in 1899, while wheat increased over 
million acres in the State from 1899 to 1919. The demand 
and guaranteed price for wheat during and immediately 
following the World War and the scarcity of labor resulted 
in marked increases in the wheat acreage and decreases in 
corn acreage m many other States. The full effect of this 
tendency was felt in 1919 (Fig. 11). 

In the period from 1899 to 1919 some adjustments were 
made in corn acreage, land less well suited to corn going to 
other crops; better cultural methods and better seed have 
gradually been coming into use. These changes are evi¬ 
denced by the acre yield, which increased from an average 
of 24.1 bushels in the period 1890 to 1899 to 26.1 bushels in 
the pei’iod 1910 to 1919. The various agricultural colleges 
and experiment stations and the T7. ,S. Department of Agri¬ 
culture have done much in recent years to maintain and to 
increase the yield of corn per acre. 

The Corn Belt. 

As com growing developed in the United States it was 
learned by experience that com could be grown in some 
areas to better advantage than in othera, Acreage soon be¬ 
came largest and production most intense in the more favor¬ 
able areas. A rather indefinite strip of land, varying from 
time to time, extending from southwestern Ohio to' south¬ 
eastern South Dakota, and thence southward along the Mis¬ 
souri River, developed com growing most intensively and 
has become known commonly as the “ Com Belt.” . In some 
places the limits of the belt are more or tes definite, as in 
southern Illinois, where there is an abrapt change in soil 
type which traces back to the glacial period. In other 
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places the limits are indefinite, particularly toward the 
north and west where climatic conditions with their deli¬ 
cate shadings from year to year determine the final result. 

. The Corn Belt in general, except the eastern portion, , is 
prairie or bottom land, fertile, easily worked, and well- 
drained. In the early days much of it was swampy, marshy 
land without trees, but covered with abundant growth of 
grassy and herbaceous plants. Other sections, though not 
marshy, were covered with heavy grass. The draining of 
the marshes and the breaking of the heavy prairie sod were 
difficult tasks for the early settlers. Once accomplished, 
however, immense com fields easily worked and very produc¬ 
tive were rapidly developed. 

Crop Combinations in the Com Belt. 

The world bids high enough for pork, corn-fed beef, and 
other corn products to make com pay better in general than 
any other crop that can be produced in the Com Belt. Yet, 
less than half of the com land in the Com Belt is allotted 
to com in any given season. Over 50 per cent of the crop 
land is occupied by small grains and hay, whereas intertilled 
crops other than com are allotted less than 1 per cent. 
This is due to the fact that the com crop leaves men and 



Fxg. 12.^Crpp coiubinations in the Corn Belt. The dots indicate corn 
acr^ge. The broken lines mark off the regions of crop combinations. In- 
tertnied crops other than corn find their place for the most part, outside of 
the true Com Belt. 
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Fodder In the Shock. 

Fig. 13.—Corn cut and shocked in preparation for sowing winter wheat. 
A practice common.in Fast Central States. 


teams free at times in the year when they can be employed to 
advantage in seeding and harvesting small grain and hay, 
but employs them at times when it is necessary to plant, till, 
and harvest other intertilled crops like kafir, tobaccd, beans, 
and potatoes. Beside being supplementary to com, from 
the standpoint of providing employment to men and teams 
at certain times of the year, small grain and tame hay and 
pasture grasses supplement corn in feeding livestock and 
maintaining soil fertility. 

The accompanying map (Fig. 12) shows that the princi¬ 
pal crop combinations in the Com Belt result from differ¬ 
ences in the choice of small grains and hays, and not from 
differences in the choice of intertilled crops. In the northern 
part of the Corn Belt, from northeastern Nebraska to north¬ 
western Indiana, the principal small grain is oats, whereas 
along the southern margin and in the eastern end it is winter 
(fall) wheat. 

Temperature and soil conditions are iinpoiiant fadors in 
determining the choice between these two crops. Oiossing 
these two small-grain divisions of the Com Bdt in the vicin¬ 
ity of 3ioux City, Iowa, Omaha, Nebr., and Kansas City, Mo., 
there is a line largely determined by moisture conditicms, to 
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the west of which the principal hay is alfalfa, and to the 
east of which it is clover and timothy. Thus, with com 
practically excluding other intertilled crops from the Corn 
Belt, and with soil and climatic conditions markedly in¬ 
fluencing the choice of small grain and hay crops, the 
principal crop combinations in the Com Belt are (1) corn, 
spring oats, and clover and timothy; (2) corn, winter wheat, 
and clover and timothy; (3) com, spring oate, and alfalfa; 
and (4) com, winter wheat, and alfalfa. 

Handling the Crop. 


Farm practices in handling the mature com crop vary in 
different sections of the country. In the northern and 
northeastern States and in mountain areas cutting and 
shocking is the usual practice. In other sections it is more 
usual to gather the ripened grain from the standing stalk. 
The sections where these different practices are followed on 
the majority of the farms are shown in Figure 14. 



In the Corn Belt 
the greatest part of 
the com is husked 
from the standing 
stalks. Other fields 
are harvested by 
live stock turned in 
to feed. A larger 
proportion of the 
com, however, is 
now being cut, either 
for silage or for for¬ 
age (fodder), than 
formerly was the 
case. The percent¬ 
age of the total 
com acreage cixt for 
silage in the dif¬ 
ferent sections of 


Methods of Harvesttug Com. 

Fig. 14. —The shaded portions of the two maps 
show the sections of the United States where 
cutting a.nd shocking corn (above) and gath¬ 
ering it from standing stalks (below) are the 
more common practices. “ Husked ” is, used 
in the figure, although in the South corn is 
often only ** Jerked.’* 


the country is shown 
in Figure 15 and 
the percentage cut 
for fodder in Figure 
16. The com har¬ 
vester (Fig. 17), the 
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FiG. 15 .—A large portion of the corn crop is used for silage north of the 
limits of heavy grain production and in mountain sections. The acreage 
harvested for grain is comparatively small in these areas and com is grown 
principally for making silage to feed dairy cattle. 



Pig. 16. —^The cutting and shocking of corn for forage of fodder is the common 
practice in the dairy States of the North and in Ohio, northeastern Ken¬ 
tucky, West Virginia, .and most of Virginia and Maryland, also in the 
eastern Ozark region of Missouri. Corn is cut in September, cutting being 
general between September 10 and 30. 
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Cutting Corn. 

Fig. 17.—A corn harvester at work. More corn Is being cut now than fonnei’ly 
both for silage and for fodder. 



Filling the Silo. 

Fig. 18.—-The first silos are reported to have been built fa Michigan in 1870, 
Since then the number has increased rapidly In the dairy regions. Silage 
is also being used to some extent in feeding beef cattle and other live stock. 
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shredder, and the silage cutter (Fig. 18) are being more 
extensively used. This is more expensive than “hogging 
down,” which practice is also becoming more common, but 
better use is made of the crop when it is cut, especi^y if 
made into silage or if the stover is shredded. 

The cutting of com for forage or fodder is in general a 
comparatively more important practice in mountain sections 
and other areas on the, outskirts of com production. An 
important exception is found in the east-central States where 
com is cut and shocked in preparation for winter wheat. 
In these areas general farming is practiced with live stock 
as an important side line. Fodder takes the place of hay 
that otherwise would need to be grown. 

Environmental Factors. 

The amount of com produced in the United States in any 
year is determined by two things, (1) the acreage planted, 
and (2) the acre yield. The acreage planted is determined 
by the farmers, but the acre yield is determined by environ¬ 
mental factors, the most important of which have to do with 
the soil, the weather, and with insects and diseases. 

Soils. 

For highest and most profitable yields com requires a fer¬ 
tile, well-drained, loamy soil well supplied with humus that 
can be easily worked with labor-saving machinery. Condi¬ 
tions such as these make the Com Belt what it is. Com is 
produced on many soil types ranging from sand to heavy 
day, but the yields and the profits from the crop have a 
close relation to the quality and conditions of the soil. As 
soils are farmed from year to year toeir natural fertility 
gradually becomes less and manure or other fertilizers must 
be added in order to maintain crop yields. The use of fer¬ 
tilizers, formerly confined to the eastern and southern States, 
is increasing in the Com Belt, as profits from their use be¬ 
come apparent. 

Climatic Factors. . 

The most important climatic factors that determine pro¬ 
duction and yield of com are rainfall and length- and tem¬ 
perature of the growing season. Com growing is limited to¬ 
ward the north by the short growing se^h, which is under 
120 days in the average year along tiie Oana^ah border 
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(Fig. 19). Along the Gulf it is 240 days or over. Most of 
the Corn Belt has an average growing season of 150 to 180 
days. Comparatively little com is grown for grain where 
the season is less than 140 days, deduction in the length of 
the season, especially toward the north, caused by late spring 
or early fall frosts, or by unfavorable weather at planting 
time, tends to reduce total production and acre yields and to 



Pr<3. 19.—^The average length of growing season, that is, the average number 
of days from the last killing frost in the spring to the iirst killing frost in 
the fall, increases from north to south and decreases with elevation. Nearly 
all of the com crop is grown where the season is over 145 days. 

lower the quality of the crop. In some years the amount of 
merchantable com is very much reduced, specially toward 
the northern limit of com growing and even weir into the 
Com Belt, by early frosts in the fall. Frost in the early fall 
is especially destructive to a crop that has been planted late 
or has been held back by unfavorable growing conditions. 
This again is of increasing importance from south to north. 
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Varieties of corn differ widely in the length of growing 
season required. Some of the southern varieties require as 
much as 180 days from planting to maturity. Some of those 
grown in the north will mature in less than 90 days. Efforts 
are being made continually to develop strains that mature in 
a shorter season in order that corn growing may be pushed 
farther northward. 



Fig, 20.—Corn planting begins In the n&ual year before February 1 in ex¬ 
treme southern Texas, and at progressively later dates toward the north. 
It begins in the heart of the Corn Belt about May 1. Near the northern 
limits of corn production planting does not begin until about the middle 
of May. 

Com requires high temperatures both ni^t aud day dur¬ 
ing the growing seasom Practically no com is grown where 
the mean summer temperature is less than 66® F., or where 
the average night temperature during the three summer 
months falls below SS° F. Consequent^, the production of 
corn along the northern border ojp the United States and at 
the higher elevations in the West is negligible. 





Fia. 21 .—The effect of rainfall for the month of July alone on the average 
yield of corn pi Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, and Missouri, of each year from 
1888 to 1921, inclusire, is very marked, lowing a close relatlph. 


Time of Planting. 

Oom planting begins in the usual year (Fig. 20) before 
February 1 in extreme southern Texas and at progressively 
later dates toward the north. The northward advance is at 
an average rate of 13 miles a day, until by May 1 it has 
begun generally in central Nebraska, north-central niumis, 
and central Ohio. During the ne:rt 10 days cbm plahting 
begins in practic^ly all regions where it is grown northward 
to the Canadian line. Throughout the Com Belt planting 
is gmeral about May 15, and is completed usually by June 1. 
In New York and northern and eastern Wisconsin it is gen¬ 
eral the last week in. May. In any locality corn planting 
may continue for two weeks or longer. In the South there 
is often a second, or late planting, usually in Jtme, after the 
plantiag and chopping out of cotton is completed. 

Rainfall. ' . 

Toward the west com growing is limited first by low 
rainfall and secondly by short seasons due to high alti¬ 
tude. Very little com is grown west of the fine of 8- 
inch mean summer rainfall. The acre yield in any locality 
is also determined to a large extent both by the amount and 
by the distribution of rain in the growing season. It has 
been found by studying yields of com and the rainfall for 
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many years that there is a close relation between rainfall in 
July and yield of com. This relation for the principal 
corn States is shown in Figure 21. 

Diseases of Corn. 

The most destructive and widespread di^ases of com in 
the United States are common smut and the root, stalk, and 
ear rots. Other diseases such as head smut, Stewart’s dis¬ 
ease, and the brown spot disease are sometimes locally im¬ 
portant, but the losses caused by them are comparatively 
negligible. 

Common smut is caused by a parasitic fungus {UstUago 
zeae). It is one of the most destructive and widely dis¬ 
tributed of cereal diseases. (See Fig. 22.) The heaviest 
losses are experienced in the semiarid sections of the Great 
Plains, where the disease is reported to be increasing in 
severity. The estimated losses caused by this smut in the 
United States during the 4-year period, 1917 to 1920, aver¬ 
aged about 80 million bushels annuaUy, or nearlv 3 per cent 
of the average crop. 

No practical method of controlling corn smut has been dis¬ 
covered. The most promising outlook along this line lies 
in the development of productive, smut-resistant strains. 



Pig. 22.—Corn smut destroyed an average of about 80 million busbels of 
com annually ftom 1017 to 1920, according to estiznates made by tbe Plant 
Disease Survey of the D. S. Department of Agrieiature^ based on reports 
received from collaborators In the different States; Dosses are heaviest in 
the darker arm. 
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The principal causes of the root, stalk, and ear rots of 
com are a combination of (1) certain parasitic fungi, such 
as Fusarium, Diplodia, and the organism that also causes 
wheat scab; and (2) imfavorable soil conditions resulting in 
metallic poisoning of the com plants. The conditions fav¬ 
oring the development of these rots are found throughout 
the entire Corn Belt, but the damage is most pronounced in 
Indiana, Illinois, and Iowa, especially in sections where the 
soil is deficient in calcium and phosphorus. These corn rots 
result in seedling blight, stunting, leaning and down stalks, 
poor root systems, barrenness, chlorotic leaves, broken ear 
shanks, various types of leaf spotting and firing, and gener¬ 
ally reduced yiel^. 

The estimated losses from the root, stalk, and ear rots of 
com in the United States for the four years 1918 to 1921, 
inclusive, averaged about 122 million bushels annually, or 
over 4 per cent of the average crop. 

The corn rots can hot be controlled by seed treatment. 
A certain degree of prevention is possible by carefully se¬ 
lecting seed ears in the field from plants showing no symp¬ 
toms of disease, and testing each ear for germination and dis¬ 
ease. These measures, combined with a rotation of crops 
in which com does not follow corn or wheat, and building 
up and maintaining the fertility of the soil by proper prac¬ 
tices, especially the addition of lime and phosphorus where 
necessary, will assist in controlling these diseases. 

Insect Enemies of Corn. 

The principal insect enemies of com in the Com Belt and 
Mississippi Basin States are the chinch bug, the corn-ear 
worm, white grubs, the corn-root aphis, and, in the river 
bottoms, billbugs. Grasshoppers also are occasionally in¬ 
jurious throughout these regions, especially in the States 
w^t of the Mississippi River. Doubtless the corn-ear worm 
is the most constantly injurious of these insects. It has 
been determined that this pest where abundant causes a loss 
of at least 7 per cent of the grain on the ears attacked. 
Chinch bugs are most likely to injure com during seasons of 
comparative drought. The States most liable to serious 
invasion are Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Kansas, Okla¬ 
homa, and Texas, although this pest occurs throughout 
nearly all the corn-producing States of the Union. 
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In the South Atlantic States, the larger cornstalk borer, 
the southern corn-root worm, and the corn-ear worm are all 
seriously injurious, and all of them often may be found 
invading the same fields. As the corn-ear worm has several 
generations annually in this region, it is even more injurious 
here than in the Western States. This insect has caused in¬ 
finitely greater losses to the corn crop in recent years than the 
European com borer, although the wide publicity afforded 
the latter insect might lead the public to suppose otherwise. 

The European com borer, a native of southern Europe, 
was discovered in eastern Massachusetts in 1917. It is now 



Fig, 23.—^The European corn borer is known to be present in the blackened area. 

known to be present as far west as the western end of Lake 
Erie, as shown by the accompanying map (Fig. 23). As 
yet it has become seriously injurious only in eastern Massa¬ 
chusetts and southern Ontario, Canada. It is feared that it 
may become a very serious enemy of com when it reaches 
the Corn Belt. In Massachusetts this insect has destroyed at 
least 12 per cent of - the corn in the most heavily infested 
areas. Its work in northern Ohio and southea^ern Michi¬ 
gan is yet so trivial as to be imperceptible, and several years 
may elapse before com growers in these States begin to feel 
its presence. Efforts are being made by the Department of 
Agriculture to prevent the pest from-being carried farther 
westward. 

99912»—VBK1921-13 
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Cost of Production. 

To say that the cost of producing com is 60 cents a bushel, 
75 cents, a dollar, or any other sum, and to compare that sum 
with the prevailing price, which is always fluctuating more 
or less, is to teU only a small part of a long story, so small a 
part, in fact, that it is hardly worth the telling. The chief 
interest centers about the size and proportions of the several 
items that enter into the final figure. For it is a thorough 
working knowledge of what the items are, how and why they 
change year after year, and the probable effect of changes in 
the items on the financial results of the season’s work, which 
can and does serve the very useful purpose of guiding pro¬ 
duction. It is one thing to know how to grow com when only 
physical conditions need be considered. It is quite another 
thing to produce corn at a profit when wage rates, prices of 
materials, rents, and probable prices affect the results in addi¬ 
tion to the usual physical conditions. The problem is com¬ 
plex. In the absence of written records it is easy to become 
confused as to some of the circumstances involved in past 
operations. The memory does not always serve with suffi¬ 
cient accuracy when sound reasons for decisions are needed. 

In the following discussion the final result has been de¬ 
veloped by bringing together the details as found. In the 
’ several sets of conditions the costs of producing com add up 
to more than the effective farm price. They always do on a 
great number of farms when things are allowed to take their 
own course. Producers have very little control over the price 
they will receive, but they can usually forecast roughly what 
that price is likely to be. Their financial success, therefore, 
depends largely on their success in making the adjustments 
of means to the end—^in the exercise of good judgment as 
well as good practice. 

Working Standards. 

By setting up a definite result to work toward farmers can 
do a great deal toward adjusting costs to probable prices. 
This means establishing a working standard and following 
it closdy, comparing progress with one’s own standard and 
the standards of other farmers at frequent intervals. 

For want of a better working standard, the average re¬ 
sults of a number of farmers may be used. Since many 
farmers do better than the average, such a standard should be 
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within the reach of all farmers. It is not a standard in the 
sense that it is the best possible practice, nor one that should 
be adhered to indefinitely, as will be admitted when it is 
recalled that the average fanner gets little more for his 
own efforts then he pays his hired men. It is standard in the 
sense that equally good results may reasonably be expected 
wherever its conditions are met. There are, of course, differ¬ 
ent standards in the several producing areas. What is good 
practice in New England would bring poor results in the 
Com Belt. And even in the Com Belt there are marked 
differences in what is held to be good practice in the differ- 



Pig. 24.—The cost of producing the 1917 corn crop was studied by the Office 
of Farm Management and Farm Economics in the areas indicated on 
this map. 


ent sections. These differences are compensated for to. some 
extent by different prices and different cost rates. 

A study of the cost of producing the com , crop of 191T 
was made by members of the staff of the Office of Farm 
Management and Farm Economics from the records of 2S8 
farmers in 12 representative areas in the principal corn- 
growing regions of the country. (See Fig. 24.) The data 
so obtained have been used as a tentative working standard 
and with this as a base, the cost of producing com in 1921 
has been computed. The main differences between the two 
years are in the price of com and in the rates prevailing for 
the several items of cost. Due consideration was given to the 
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changes in. these rates, item by item, and all were diligently 
compared in the light of the best available current data. 
The results, thejefore, while somewhat lacking in accuracy 
of detail, present a picture which is essentially true. These 
results are shown graphically, for each of the 12 areas 
studied, in Figttre 25. 

Variations in Costs of Producing Corn. 

The cost of producing an acre of corn varies from farm to 
farm and from. State to State. There are even ^eater differ¬ 
ences in the costs in different regions of the United States. 
These differences are due in part to different practices. For 
example, the cost of producing com that is harvested by 
husking from standing stalks is less in every State for which 
we have data than the cost in the States in which the corn is 
customarily cut and husked from the shock. There are other 
factors, such as larger and leveler fields, the use of larger 
machinery and Larger teams which make differences in cost. 
The horse labor requirements per acre do not vary as much 
as the man labo r requirements, yet there are some striking 
differences in tie former. In Indiana, for example, the 
horse labor ren«irements are very much greater than in 
Nebraska. 

The use cost of land (rent, or interest on land value), aver¬ 
aging $11.90 per acre, is the largest item in the cost of pro¬ 
ducing com in the Middle Western States. In several States 
it is nearly as large an item as all other items combined. In 
the Eastern Sta<tes for which we have data the use cost of 
land is a very amich smaller proportion of the total cost. 
Labor and other miscellaneous costs are much greater in these 
'States than in the Western States, whereas the use cost of 
land is less tihan in the Western States. The excess of mis- 
ceUaneoiis costs in the East is to some extent offset by the 
larger value of the stover used for feeding purposes as com¬ 
pared with, the value of stalks for pasture. The values of 
the stalks in the one case, and the stover in the other, are 
credited against costs and are shown in Figure 26. 

The values of cost factors are used in making the above 
comparisons becstiise it is impossible to add together the 
physical units of the factors used in producing the corn. 
The differences are, therefore, due in part to differences in 
the costs of units or wages paid for labor. The lower part 
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Fig, 25.—Cost of producing corn varies with the method of harvesting and 
with the different conditions found in different States. It costs more to 
harvest corn hy cutting it and husking from the shock than to husk it frpm 
The standing stalks. 


The man labor required per acre in growing corn varies. In Indiana it is 
much greater than in Nebraska, and in Maryland much greater than in 
Indiana. Comparing the Eastern and the Western States horse labor do^ 
not vary as much as man labor. 
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of Figui’e 25 shows the variations in man labor and horse 
labor in hours per acre and demonstrates that the differences 
in costs are very largely due to differences in labor and units 
of other factors used in producing the crop. 

Trend of Costs. 

Cost factors involved in the proditction of corn may change 
from year to year. The general movement of costs from 1910 
to 1921 is indicated in Figure 27. The wages paid to hired 
men indicate the movement of labor costs during the period. 



Husking Com from the Stalk. 

Pig. 26-—A less expensive method than cutting and later husking from the 
shock, but the value of the stover from cut corn is greater than that of 
stalks left in the Held. 

The prices of articles farmers buy, as reported in the Monthly 
Crop Reporter (now Weather, Crops, and Markets) each 
year indicate the movement of other costs. From 1910 to 
1914 there were only slight changes in the costs of the factors 
of production. From 1914 to 1920 costs rose rapidly and to 
a very high point. Wages rose less rapidly than other costs. 
It may be noted that the price of com fluctuates much more 
than wages or prices of articles farmers buy. From 1915 to 
1919 the price of corn rose relatively more rapidly than costs, 
but co^s continued to rise for a year after the price of corn 
had begun to decline. Costs began to decline a year after 
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the decline in the price of com and have not fallen in pro¬ 
portion to the price of com. On December 1, 1921, -wages, 
price of farm machinery, and other things were still high 
relative to the price of com. 



Fia. 27.—The prices and wages are averages for Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, 
Missouri, Nebraska, and Kansas—^the Corn Belt States* The price of com 
fluctuates more than wages and other costs, and on December 1, 1921, was 
far below the level of farm wages and prices of things farmers buy. 

Estimating Costs. 

For the con-yehience of farmers in estimating costs and re¬ 
turns the details and prices used in computing the costs of 
corn husked from the standing stalk are given, together with 
columns in which anyone may -work out his own costs by 
substituting his own details for 1921 for the average figures 
and note what he may reasonably expect for 1922. As the 
season progresses , bycompating the rates he is obliged to 
pay with those he has paid he can estimate beforehand with 
some confidence the results of the season’s operations. 
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An ewample for computing the cost of producing com {hushed from 
the standing stalk ). 


Tentative workrng stand- 

Your farm. 1921. Your farm, 1922. 

Nebraska, and Kansas. 


Amount. Piice.l Cost. Amoimt.|Priee. Cost. 


Acres of com per 
farm. 

Prodaetionper 

farm. 

Yield per acre. 

Man labors ($40 to 
$50 per month 
and board). 

Horse labor. 


Manure. 0.85 load. 

CommercialfertUis- .. 

er. 

Use of equipment... 25.3 hours 

General farm ex- . 

pense (9 per cent 
of labor and ma¬ 
terials). 



Total operating 
cost per acre* 

Credit for stalks as 
feed. 

Net operating 
cost per acare. 

Operating cost per 
bushel <$12.36’£'46 
bushels). 

Use cost of land per 
acre (rent or in¬ 
terest on $255 at 
4.67 per cent). 


Cost per acre. 

Cost per bushel, in- 
eluding rent 
($24.28-5-46 bush¬ 
els 


NoTE.~Gost of hauling to market is 3 to 4 cents per bushel. 

is mt with a be increased 
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Markets and Marketing. 

The farmer who grows corn is concerned, first, with the 
successful production of the crop, and, second, with market¬ 
ing the crop profitably. He is vitally interested in the price 
received for his corn and other produce, for on this the 
profits from all his farm operations depend. 

In the following pages facts concerning the commercial 
movement of com and some of the factors that influence and 
determine corn prices are discussed. The subjects con¬ 
sidered are: (1) Quality and grading of com, (2) surplus 
and deficiency of com in different areas, (3) monthly 
marketings of com, (4) moisture content and shrinkage in 
storage, (5) .exports and imports of the United States and 
Argentina, and (6) freight rates. 

Quality and Grading of Corn. 

In the commercial channels of distribution, com is prac¬ 
tically always bought and sold by grade. The United States 
Grain Standards Act requires that in all interstate dealings 
in which corn is bought or sold by grades, the grades used 
shall be those established and promulgated by the Secretary 
of Agriculture. At country points the buyer determines the 
grade, but at the large terminal markets corn is graded by 
inspectors licensed by the United States Department of 
Agi’iculture, but employed usually either by the State or by 
the grain exchanges located in such markets. There were 
about 440 licensed inspectors in 1921. 

The Federal grades for com are based on factors of con¬ 
dition and quality. The best corn is graded No. 1 and corn 
decreasingly inferior is given numerical grades down to and 
including No. 6. Sample grade is com too poor to meet the 
requirements of the numbered grades. 

The receipts of corn at six of the principal markets in the 
corn-belt States, in the 4-year period, July 1, 1917, to June 
30, 1921, grouped according to the grading by the inspectors 
are shown in Figure 28. The quantity of com graded on 
arrival at these six markets during this period averaged 
200,856,000 bushels yearly. 

The price paid for corn is determined to a large extent 
by its grade, which is another way of saying that prices 
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bear a dose relation to quality. Prices .fluctuate from day 
to day for any one grade, and different prices are paid for 
different grades. This is illustrated in Figure 29, which 
shows the prices for yellow corn at Chicago for the crop 
. year 1920. The differences between the prices of the lower 
grades and the price of No. 2—^the basic or contract grade 
in the Chicago market—^are seen to vary considerably from 
time to time. The prices of the lower grades were farthest 



Fto. 28.—T'erceata^ ot receipts at six principal terminal markets ol the Com 
Belt falling in different grades in the four crop-moyement years, beginning 
November 1, 1917, and ending October 31, 1921. The six markets are 
Chicago, Omaha, Kansas City, St. Louis, Peoria, and Indianapolis. 

under No. 2 in January, when No. 6 sold at an average price 
of 13 cents less than No. 2. The price of No. 1 grade is not 
shown, but for this period was usually about the same or 
slightly higher than No. 2. The smallest difference between 
prices paid for different grades in the period covered was 
in September, when No. 6 averaged only 3 cents less than 
No. 2. There are many reasons for these fluctuations and 
differences in price, based for the most part on considerations 
of supply and demand. 

The quality of the total com crop is indicated by the Fed¬ 
eral grades assigned to that portion arriving at the principal 
markets. Quality of the total crop is also estimated by the 
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United States Department of Agriculture from reports re¬ 
ceived from farmers, grain dealers, and others. The per¬ 
centages of the corn that was of merchantable quality in 35 
crops produced in the years 1886 to 1921 are shown in 
Figure 30. By merchantable is meant com of good enough 
quality to be salable, but not all merchantable com is sold. 

These estimates of the amount of merchantable com in 
each crop agree very closely with the conclusions to be drawn 
from the grading records. Thus, the crop of 1917 was re¬ 
ported to have the lowest percentage of merchantable com 


DISCOUNTS BY GRADES 
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Fig. 29.—^Montlily prices paid for No. 2 yellow corn of the 1920 crop arriving 
at Chicago^ and discounts in cents per bushel for lower grades. Prices of 
No. 1 and No. 2 yellow com were practically the same during this neriod. 
while other grades sold at lower prices. 

of any crop in 35 years (Fig. 30). In agreement with this 
condition only a small amount of the receipts at the six 
markets graded Nos. 1 and 2, whereas over 35 per cent failed 
to meet the requirements for the numerical grades and had 
to be sold on the basis of sample grade (Fig. 28). On the 
other hand, a high quality is indicated for the crop of 1920 
in the estimate of merchantable com produced and accord¬ 
ingly most of the com met the requirements for the higher 
grades; only 2.4 per cent of the receipt^ falling into sample 
grade. 
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The average production of merchantable corn in the 
United States for the ten years, 1911-1920, has been 2,232,- 
378,700 bushels annually, or four-fifths of the average total 
crop. In some unfavorable years the percentage merchant¬ 
able has been very low, as in 1917; in other years it is high, 
as in 1906, when it was 89.1 per cent. In 17 different years 
out of 3o the percentage of merchantable com in the crop 
has been 85 or over.. 

Iowa has led in bushels of merchantaoie corn proauced 
during the ten years 1911-1920, but Nebraska has the dis- 
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Pia. 80. Bstimates by the U. S. Department of Agriculture of the percentage 
of merchantable corn (corn good enough to sell) in the total United States 
crop, produced each year from 1886 to 1921, show that the quality varies 
from year to year. 



Pig. 31.—Average percentage of merchantable corn produced in aU States, 
1911-1920; and bushels of mei’chantable corn in the 1917 (poor quality 
crop), 1921 (good quality crop), and average, 1911-1920, crop, for the 
leading corn-producing States. Lighter shading indicates poorer quality. 
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tinction, among the prominent corn States, of leading in the 
percentage of merchantable corn. Details regarding bushels 
and percentages of merchantable corn produced are given in 
Figure 31. In the northern tier of States east of the Eocky 
Mountains the percentage of merchantable com is reduced 
very materially by early frosts in most years; thus the aver¬ 
age in North Dakota is only S3 per cent. 



Fio. 32.—^Two large and several smaller surpius-produclng areas are indi¬ 
cated by these records from the census of 1920. The needs of manu¬ 
facturers using corn and of deficiency areas are supplied principally from 
these sources. 

Surplus and Deficiency Areas. 

By far the largest part of the corn crop is used on the 
farms "where grown. This is shown by the facts that more 
than 85 per cent of the crop is fed to animals and that the 
States growing the most corn supply also a large percentage 
of the finished hogs and cattle. 

There is, however, a considerable movement of com from 
the farms producing it. This is shown in Fi^e 32, in which 
the corn sold or to be sold, as reported by the census of li920, 
is represented by dots. Two areas reporting large com sales 
are in evidence, one in the northeast quarter of Illinois, 
within a radius of about 150 miles of Chicago, and the other 
in northwestern Iowa and the adjoining portioxis of Ne¬ 
braska and South Dakota, within a ra^us of about 150 miles 
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of Omaha. These are the large surplus com producing 
areas. In these limited areas the system of farming is some¬ 
what different from that practiced in other parts of the Com 
Bdt, a larger part of the corn being sold as grain and not in 
the form of live stock. In the Illinois area, especially, hogs 
and beef cattle are not plentiful. 

In addition to this large commercial movement of com 
from special surplus-producing areas, there is a limited 



Fiq. 33«—^Estimates made by the U. S. Department of A^cnlture for tbe 
IQ-year period, 1911 to 1920, show an average movement of corn from 
the connty where grown amonnting to 38 per cent in Illinois and to almost 
nothing in States with small production. A movement out of the county 
does not necessarily mean a movement out of the State. 

movement of corn in every State. This is shown in Figure 
33, which illustrates by its different shadings the percentage 
of the crop moved out of the county where grown. 

Although approximately one-fifth of the com crop is 
^pped out of the county where grown, as an average for 
the United States, in most of the States the fraction varies 
widely from the average. This is practically a commercial 
movement and is strongest in the States that raise more com 
th^ they consume, being 38 per cent in Illinois, 31.5 per 
cent in South Dakota, and over 25 per cent in Nebraska, 
Iowa, and Indiana. But even in the States that raise less 
com than they consume, and into which corn is shipped from 
States that produce a surplus, there is a slight commercial 
movement of corn from farms. 
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The total amount of com that moves out of the county 
where grown varies greatly in the United States in indi¬ 
vidual years. It was only about 150 million bushels for the 
crop of 1901,, when the com crop was a partial failure, but 
it has usually been between 400 million and 600 million 
bushels during the last 25 years. The average for the last 
five .Tears has been over 500 million bushels. 

Monthly Marketings of Corn. 

Com begins to move from the farm to some extent as soon 
as it is harvested. In the Southern States considerable com 

KfOWSL PERCENTAGE OF YCARUT MOVEMENT OP CORN MARKETED EACH 
MONTH DURING THE lO-YEAR PERIOD FROM JULY I' 1911 TD JUNE 30.1921 


JULY 








Pig. 34.—Reports received by the TJ, S. Department of Agriculture show that 
corn is marketed by farmers principally in the winter months. Each full 
car represents 1 per cent of the total yearly, sales. 

is harvested in September and October, but receipts in the 
market from this source are small. In the Com Belt har¬ 
vesting begins in October and about the 1st of November 
the movement of new corn becomes appreciable. The crop- 
movement year, therefore, is considered as beginning on 
November 1. About one-fifth of the total crop sooner or 
later leaves the farms where it grew. In Figure . 34 the 
sales of corn each month by farmers are shown. Each full 
car represents 1 per cent of the total sales throughout the 
year, and the strings of cars opposite each month the sales 
for that month. Ihe movement from the farm is largest 
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during the winter, more than one-half of the sales taking 
place during the four months, November, December, Janu¬ 
ary and February. For the remainder of the year the 
monthly movement *is fairly uniform, although slightly 
larger in the spring than in summer. For any one year the 
relative monthly marketings of com may deviate consider¬ 
ably from the averages given. 



Cribbing Com. 

Fig. 35.—Wagon dump, elevator, and corncrib used In the Corn Belt. 

Moisture Content and Shrinkage in Storage, 

Corn almost always contains some exce^ moisture at husk¬ 
ing time, the amount varying from year to year and differing 
with locality. The moisture content is lower at husking time 
in southern grown corn than it is in corn grown farther 
north. In the crib this excess moisture gradually dries out, 
resulting in a loss of weight. Diying takes place most 
rapidly and shrinkage is greatest during the spring months. 
As this shrinkage progresses a higher price per bushel must 
be obtained in order to bring the same return. 

Moisture tests on receipts from all parts of the country at 
three large teraiinal markets indicate that com arriving in 
midsummer contains about 8 per cent less moisture than corn 
arriving in the midwinter preceding (Fig. 36). In experi- 
lUents conducted in Central Illinois the shrinkage from 
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harvest to the following August averaged 16.61 per cent for 
9 years. In connection with these experiments, comparison 
of the price per bushel, necessary to compensate for shrink¬ 
age, with the lO-year, 1904-1913, average Chicago price of 
No. 2 com, showed “ that there is no month after November 
for which the price increases sufficiently to compensate for 
shrinkage. In fact, the price decreases until January. If, 
however, January or February is taken as a base, prices 



Pig. 36,—^Left: The average percentage of moisture in corn, as determined 
by the XT. S. Department of Agriculture, based on receipts at Baltimore, 
Chicago, and New Orleans, during the. period indicated. Right: New corn 
stored at husking time in an open crib with tight roof and slat sides at 
the Illinois Agricultural Experiment Station averaged 16.61 per cent maxi¬ 
mum shrinkage by August. 

being lowest during those months, then the increase in price 
during the succeeding months, up to but not including 
October, more than compensates for shrinkage alone.” ^ 

Exports and Imports. 

Although the production of corn in the United States has 
largely, increased in the last 30 years, the increased supply 
has not resulted in larger exports. In fact th$ quantity ex¬ 
ported was much 1^ in the latter half of this period than 
it was in the first Half, as is shown in Figure 37. The highest 

»nitoote Agr. Hx. Sta. Bnll. No. 183, p. 28. 
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CbRN AND CORN PRODUCTS EXPORTED 

AND 


PERCENT OF CROP EXPORTED, 1891-1920 



Pig. 37.—Annual exports of corn from the United States by years beginning 
July 1* 1891, and ending June 30, 1921, in bushels and in percentages of 
the total crop. Exports were largest from 1896 to 1900. 


record for any 12 months was 213,123,000 bushels in the year 
beginning July 1, 1899, and the smallest was 10,726,000 
bushels in 1913. Only once since 1900 have com exports been 
above 100 million bushels. This was in 1905 when 119,894,000 
bushels were shipped out. The population of the country has 
been increasing steadily and more animals have been fed 



Pig. 38.—Destination of corn 
exports from the United 
. States in the 10-year pre-war 
period, 1905-1914. 


from year to year. The demands 
thus created have taken care of the 
increa^ supply. The World War 
did not stimulate the export move¬ 
ment although slightly larger 
amounts than usual were sent out 
in 1916 and 1920. 

With an increase in production 
of corn in this 30-year period from 
approximately 2 billion bushels to 
3 billion bushels annually and with 
no corresponding increase in quan¬ 
tity exported the percentage of the 
total crop exported must neces¬ 
sarily decrease. So we find in 
Figure 37 that although 11.1 per 
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cent of the total com crop was exported in 1897 and 10.3 per 
cent in 1899, this dropped to below 3 per cent in. 1907 ancf, 
has remained below that ever since. . 

Corn exported from the United States goes mostly to a few 
countries, as shown in Figure 38, where it is used principally 
as feed for dairy cattle and other live stock. In the pre¬ 
war period, 1905-1914, the United Elingdom received about 
one-third of oiir corn exports. About one-sixth went to Ger¬ 
many and decreasingly smaller amounts to Canada, the 
Netherlands, Denmark, Belgium, Cuba, and Mexico. 



Fig. 39,—Argentina has been increasing in corn production for the last 
20 years. Exports and production are closely correlated. 


Imports of corn into the United States are almost negli¬ 
gible, rarely exceeding a few million bushels a- year. Our 
largest imports were 15,821,000 bushels in the calendar year 
1914. The bulk of this imported com is ft’om Argentina. It 
is utilized principally in the industries. A small amount is 
used as a poultry feed. 

Argentine Corn. 

Argentina has become important as a corn-growing 
country during the last 20 years (Fig. 39). The crop of. 
1901 was 98,842,000 bnshel& The 200,000,000-bushel mark 
was passed in 1912, and the record crop of 325,179,000 
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bushels \fas produced in 1915. During tlae last three years 
the crop has averaged about 243,000,000 bushels. The record 
crop of 1916 in Argentina is about equal to the average 
annual production of merchantable corn in Iowa during the 
last lO years. 

The increase in production in Argentina has been more 
rapid than the increase in national consumption, conse¬ 
quently the exports of com from that country have in¬ 
creased greatly. Exports from Argentina reached a maSi- 
mum of 190,351,000 bushels in 1912. They were greatly re¬ 
duced during the war period but increased again in 19^ to 
173,642,000 bushels. TTie importance of Argentina as a corn- 
producing coiuitry from a world standpoint is this large ex- 


CORN PROOUCTiON AND EXPORTS OF 
THE UNITED STATES AND ARGENTINA 
YEARLY A/ERAGE I900>i920 
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Pig. 40.—Each bag represents 50,000,000 bushels of corn. The United States 
produces more hut exports less than Argentina. 


portation. Nearly twice as much corn was exported from 
Argentina as from the United States in the 20 years, 1900- 
1920, as shown in Figure 40. Very little of the com ex¬ 
ported from Argentina is imported into the United States. 

Most of the com exported by Argentina goes to Europe, 
where it comes into competition with corn from the United 
States. Reports received from special investigators of our 
Government, indicate that Argentine com is preferred and is 
purchased instead of American com, at least in several 
countries of Europe. The reasons assigned for this pref- 
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erence in France and Belgium, are: (1) The kernels are 
smaller, making it better adapted to poultry feeding; (2) it 
is sweeter and so is preferred as horse feed; and, (3) it 
contains 3 to 4 per cent less moisture, so will ship and keep 
in good condition longer. Price seems to have nothing to 
do with the preference for the South American product for 
at present Argentine corn sells for 8 to 10 cents a bushel 
more than American com. In addition there are probably 
riierchandising features that enter into the situation. 



Fig. 41.~Fi‘eight rates to Liverpool from Chicago and from Buenos Aires 
have been about the same for many years. Argentina now has some ad¬ 
vantage due to high railroad rates in the United States. 


Freight Rates. 

The combined rail and ocean rate from Chicago to Liver¬ 
pool is normally but little greater than the rate from Buenos 
Aires to Liverpool (Fig. 41). During the war both rates 
were high, sometimes one and sometimes the other being the 
higher. Since the war ocean rates have fallen, but our own 
rail rates are still high, which favors shipments from Argen¬ 
tina to Europe and gives the corn producers of Argentina an 
advantage over the producers of our Com Belt that they did 
not have before the war. 
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The freight rate per hundred pounds is generally the same 
for corn as for wheat, but this transportation charge is rela¬ 
tively a much heavier burden on corn, as it is generally less 
valuable per pound than wheat. Hence the increase in rail¬ 
road freight rates since the war has affected the price and the 
movement of com more than the price and movement of 
wheat. 

The increased freight rates in effect for the last few years 
have increased the spread between farm and market prices 
and between prices in surplus and deficiency areas. These 
increased rates applied both to things that farmers sell and 
to things that farmers buy have added a heavy burden to 
agricidture. ' Coupled with the low prices for farm products, 
in 1921 and the high prices for manufactured products the 
resulting situation has been critical. 

Financing Corn Ihroduction. 

The production of corn is financed with less use of bor¬ 
rowed capital than is the case with most other staple farm 
crops. This is true partly because of the diversified system 
of farming followed in the Com Belt, which distributes the 
fanner’s income throughout the year more evenly than it is 
distributed in many other sections. Furthermore, the direct 
investment in a corn crop consists more of the farmer’s ovra 
labor and less of purchased material'and equipment than is 
the case with many other’, crops. Moreover what machinery 
is used in producing a com crop is less expensive. The 
srod is usually produced on the farm and even when pur¬ 
chased the investment is small, since a bushel of com will 
plant about 8 acres. For most other important cereals, a 
bushel or more of seed per acre is needed. 

While relatively little capital is borrowed for the actual 
production of com, a considerable amount of borrowed capi¬ 
tal is used in converting this crop into pork or beef. Some 
farmers buy ‘ feeders ” for their corn,, while others buy com 
for their hogs or steers, and still others buy both the animals 
and the feed. Belatively little merchant credit is used in the 
Corn Belt, credit usually being obtained directly from the. 
banks. 
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Prices. 

The important factors that determine the general trend of 
corn prices have been considered in the foregoing pages. 
The prices received by the corn grower, the prices paid in 
certain markets, the general movements in corn prices, and 

FARM PRICE OF CORN DEC. T, XSSi 

IN TME 

SURPi-US PRODUCING AREA 


CD 22-29 cents 26-30 CENTS 31-39 CENTS 1^ 36-40 CENTS 
im 4f-4S CENTS JB 46*^-CENTS KH 51-95 CENTS RE 96-60 CENTS 



Fig. 42.—]:x>we8t prices were being paid in the sections with the lightest 
shadings; and progressively higher prices are Indicated by progressively 
darker shadings, based on reports received by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. Market prices are the average of cash sales in the respective 
markets in cents per bushel. for No. 2 yellow com on the same dates, 
reported in the Market Reporter. 

the purchasing power of a bushd and of an ac^pf oem for 
a period of years will now be conddered. The acute J^ah- 
cial situation of the recait past asit affects,;!^ com grower 
is thereby explained to some degree. 

The farm prices of com on DecembOT 1, 1921, in the 
principal simplus-prodiicing area pf the United States and 
the price of No. 2yellow com in temeof the principal markets 
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on the same date, are shown in. Figure 42. The lowest 
prices were being paid in the western portion of the Corn 



and Nebraska. In all of the large producing section, indud- 


Fig, 43.—^Farm prices of com In the surplus States that are farthest from market (lightest shadings) are lower than the 
prices in the United States as a whole, and much, lower than the prices In deficiency States. 
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ing southern Minnesota, about one-half of Iowa, and eastern 
portions of Nebraska and Kansas, the farm price of com was 
only 26 to 30 cents a bushel. Eastward and westward from 
this section are irregular belts in which the price was 
31 to 35 cents. In most of northern Illinois, northeast 
Missouri, and in small sections of Kansas and other States 
the price was 36 to 40 cents. Higher prices, up to 60 cents 
a bushel, were paid in other portions of the area shown on 
the map, as in Wisconsin and the southern parts of Missouri 
and Illinois. But the sections where the highest prices were 



Pig. 44.—^The price of com is usually highest in Massachusetts, of these 
selected States, and lowest in Iowa. Incr^sed freight rates have widened 
the spread between prices in producing and consuming States^ 


paid are really not a part of the sui^lus producing area. 
They belong rather in deficiency areas outside of JJie Gom 
Belt. 

In general any area in which the price of com is hi ghftT- 
than iu the market to which it is tributary or from wM^ it 
must draw its supplies is ah area of deficiency and not of 
surplus. In such areas the price of com is on the basis of 
market price plus freight, while in the surplus-pioduchig, 
area it is based on market price minus fre^ht. "Pbis prin¬ 
ciple is illustrated on a wider se^e in Figure-43, in which 
are shown the average farm prices of com in the different 
States on December 1,1921. The price of com is lowest in 
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States such as South Dakota, Nebra^a, and Iowa, that 
produce much more corn than they use and are farthest from 
the places where corn is needed. On the other hand, the 
price of com is highest in States such as Ehode Island, 
Nevada, and Arizona, that use more corn than they produce 
and are farthest from the sources of supply. In general, as 
distance from a point somewhere in the western part of the 
Com Belt increases the price of corn increases. The excep¬ 
tions to this rule are the result of local conditions. 

That this is iiot a temporary condition but has extended 
over many years is shown in Figure 44, in which the price 
of com in Iowa—of all the States that are given—^is shown 
to be lowest for practically the entire 10-year period, 1912-: 
1921. It was highest usually in Massachusetts, occasionally 
in Georgia or Texas. 

Movements in Corn Prices. 

Three distinct movements in corn prices are apparent when 
prices over a period of years are analyzed. These are (1) 
the seasonal fluctuations from month to month, (2) the 
annual variations, and (3) the trend of pirices through 
periods of years. 

Seasonal Fluctuations. 

• Com prices are usually lowest at harvest time, when 
marketings are heaviest, From the low point, generally in 
December, they rise gradually during the following year 
until a new crop begins to come on the market, then decline 
rather sharply to the minimum again. The advance from low 
to hi gh is generally greater in localities of large surplus than 
in locaEties of deficient production. The 5-year (1909- 
1914) average price and average monthly marketings of corn 
are shown in Figure 45 for the United States and for Ohio, 
Iowa, Georgia, and Texas. The marketing cycle is not the 
same in different parts of the country, but is influenced, by 
the time of harvest, the high point coming earlier in the 
Southern States than in the Northern States. Therefore, 
prices do not advance or decline uniformly throxighout the 
country. 

It must not be concluded from the advance in prices taking 
place after harv^ time that it will always pay to hold corn 
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for the higher 
prices that are 
likely to be 
paid later in 
the year. Sev¬ 
eral factors of 
expense and 
loss must be 
balanced 
against the 
increase in 
prices, such as 
cost of hand-, 
ling and stor¬ 
age, interest, 
and shrinkage 
due to loss of 
moisture and 
ravages by in¬ 
sects, rats, and 
mice. These 
factors vary 
with local con¬ 
ditions, conse- 
quently the 
farmer must 
determine 
largely for 
himself the 
time at which 
he should sell 
his com. 

Annual Varia¬ 
tions. 

From year 
to year prices 
are affected by 
the size of the 

crop, the carry ^ 45 ^ — ^erlces (u&brdlceB line) asually are lowest when 

over from the marketings are heaviest and highest when marketings 
. (broken line) are Ughtest. Price advances and de- 

preyiOUS year, cunes are not uniform in different parts of the country. 
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Fig. 46.—^Annual seasonal price changes and the efiEects of war conditions 
are shown on this chart. The higher prices during the war period did noi 
give the corn producer high purchasing power. Purchasing power is com 
puted by dividing the farm price of corn by the Bureau of Labor indea 
number (average 1913s?8i(K)} for the wholesale prices of all commodities. 
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and the demand for com. In the period 1916-1921, annual 
prices were also affected by the changes in the general price 
level, inflation, and deflation. The prices of com in this 
period are shown in Figure 46. Seasonal fluctuations as well 
as annual variations from 1912 to 1921 are also illustrated in 
this figure. 

The Purchasing Power of Corn. 

There is no “yardstick” to measure value of com and 
other farm products similar to the yardstick used in meas¬ 
uring length. Neither is there anything comparable to the 
pound. Money is not a true measure of value, for money 
fluctuates with supply and demand. 

A method has been devised, therefore, for determining the 
purchasing power of farm products. In the case of com 
the average price in each month or year is divided by the 
index numbers for the prices of all commodities, which gives 
the purchasing power of com. ■ 

If we start with the price of a bushel of com we obtain the 
purchasing power of a bushel of corn as the filial result. 
If we start with the average price received for an acre of 
corn the final result is the purchasing power of an acre of 
com. In this way the data on purchasing power of com, 
given in Figures 46, 80, and 51, were obtained. 

Prices During the War Period. 

The European war had no appreciable effect upon the 
price of com before the harvest season of 1916. Then, in¬ 
stead of declining as usual with the advent of the new; crop, 
a slight decline occurred during September, after which 
prices began an upward cou^ that continued until the 
average farm price passed $1.90 per bushel in August, 1917. 
Several causes contributed to this abnomal movement: (1) . 
A small crop and a small carry-over from the previous year, 
(2) an increase in the munber of hogs which increased the' 
demand for corn, (3) a shortage of wheat, which increased 
the demand for corn meal, (4) a strengthened foreign de¬ 
mand. Ordinarily the amount exported hrom the Umted 
States is negligible, compared with the total crop, and prob¬ 
ably very little would have been ea^rted in 1916-17 had it 
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not been for the war and a serious shortage in the Argen¬ 
tine crop, from which Europe annually obtains feed. 
These abnormal conditions greatly strengthened the export 
demand, for our com and resulted in about the usual ex¬ 
ports, although our supply was small and prices were very 
high. 


AMOUNT OF CORN REQUIREp TO PURCHASE A WACOM. 
CORN BINDER. GRAIN BINDER AND A GANG PLOW 
SPRlNCnELD. ILLINOIS IN IBIS. 1920 AND 1921 





1921 = 


^ 2027 B 

^HELS 


T'. . 1 

1 !0!3^ BUSHELS 

1 i0!34 BUSHELS J 


Pig. 47.-^fcess corn was requited to purchase these farm implements.in 1920 
than in 1913, hut in 1921 neatly three times as much com as in 1013 was 
required to purchase them. 


The price of corn was not fixed directly by the Govern¬ 
ment during the war, but it was influenced greatly by the 
policy pursued with inspect to hogs. There was a great de¬ 
mand for meat which was indirectly a demand for corn. 
In the meantime the general price level had risen and this 
supported the high price of corn until, the. break came in 
the summer of 1920. The average farm price of com be¬ 
gan to decline in July, 1920. It fell precipitously until 
December 1, after which it declined more gradually until 
December, 1^1 j when it appears, to have reached bottom. 
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Throughout the war period the purchasing power of com, 
shown by the broken line in Figure 46, is a better index of 
the moveinent of corn values than price per bushel. In pur¬ 
chasing power the value of com did not rise very high. 
Only in 1917 was it appreciably above the prices and pur¬ 
chasing value of 1912. In 1921 the purchasing power was 
far below that Of year. This low purchasing 

power, together with ^e increased freight rates in effect 
for the last few years, created the situation illustrated in 
Figure 4T. Prices of most of the things farmers buy have 
not decreased in proportion to the price of corn, conse¬ 
quently it requires much more com to purchase needed 
things than it did previously. 

Market Prices. 

Com does not enter into international trade to such an 
extent as wheat. Chicago is probably the most important 
com market in the world. In the same sense that it may be 
said that the price of wheat is determined in Liverpool, the 
price of com may be said to be determined in Chicago. The 
accompanying, graph (Fig. 48) ^ows that the prices at 
New York and Liverpool move with the Chicago prices. 

The influence of transportation costs on prices may be,, 
noted in this graph. High freight rates from Chicago be¬ 
fore the Civil War caused a much wider spread between 
prices at these markets than have existed recently except in 
the war period. 

The Trend of Prices. 

There are periods during which the general trend of com 
prices is upward or downward. Such periods are shown in 
Figures 48, 50, and 61. The direction of the trend is due in 
part to changes in the price level of commoditi^ in general 
and in part to the possibilities and limitations for expmisiqn 
of com growing under profitable conditions. Thus, follow¬ 
ing the Civil War the general price level of aU commhdities 
declined until about 1897, when it turned upward. During 
these years also there was a rapid expansion of com grow¬ 
ing on the; new and fertile soils of the Cora Belt. Conse- 
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quently the trend of corn prices during this period was down¬ 
ward. With a decreasing rate of expansion in corn acreage 
and production prices began to rise, and the trend of corn 
prices was upward during the period beginning about 1897 
and continuing to 1917. 

The price of com varies with the supply and' demand. 
Supply is, of course, governed by production. Population is 
an index of demand. The production of corn per capita, 
therefore, is more significant in determining the general price 
trend than is the total production (Fig. 51). Tlie population 
of the United States has been increasing faster than corn 
production during recent years, and this has been an im¬ 
portant factor in raising the price and purchasing power of 
cotn. ; ' - ; 

• Farm value went* far above the purchasing po:!^^r during 
the tvar period. In 1920 and 1921 they be^n to* resume 
normal relations again. A similar condition exited after 
the Civil War, but about 1877 or 1878 the purchaang power 
became higher than the value and remained slightly higher 
until about 1909. “ ; 

Situation and Outlook. 

The history of the United States has been influenced 
largely by the corn crop. No picture of our nationa;! life is 
complete that does not portray corn as one of the miost im¬ 
portant factors in our national development and prosperity. 
Long before the coming of the white man, the Indian de- 
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Fio. .50, —The two charts above show trends of fiarm: prices and purchasing power per bushel and of value per acre of corn. It may 
be noted that the vsilue and purchasing pow:er per acre does not vary as much as the price per bushel. High prices for short 
crops and low prices for big crops tend to smooth out the value per acre from year to year. 

Purchasing power computed by dividing currency price by Bureau of Labor Index numbers (base I0i3=asl00), average for 
all commodities.’ Average annual index used 1856-1913, December index 1914-1921. 
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pended upon corn as a principal source of food. The white 
man in turn adopted the culture of com in the very begin¬ 
ning and the early Colonies would have failed had this 
crop not been ready at hand to nourish ^d sustain them. 
The western advance of our civilization and tiie development 
of our prairies are but instances of the part that com has 
played in pur advance , to a place among the nations of the 
world. 

The history of the development and the importance .of the 
com industry have been discussed in the preceding pages. 
The economic factors determining the profitableness of com 
production also have been considered. During and since 
the World War, conditions have changed so widely and so 
rapidly that the factors involved have been out of adju^- 
ment at times with resulting extremes of profit and loss, in 
this as in other industries. 

The rapid decline in prices of most commodities during 
1920 and 1921 is but a repetition of history. Following the 
War of 1812, and again after the Civil War, pripes that had 
been excesmve first fell abmptly and then recovered some¬ 
what, only to r^ume a downward course more gradual but 
longer continued. High prices persisted longer foUpwiog 
the World War than after the others, and the drop when it 
came was more violent. The rise was much the same as dur¬ 
ing the Civil War and, if history may be taken as a guide, 
a temporary recovery of prices followed by a gradual decline 
to stabilization and normalcy may be expected. 

, Com prices went through these same cycles also. With 
high prices during the war, profits were large although 
increased cost^ of production prevented their being excessive. 
With tbe rapid drop beginning in 1920, profits first decreased 
and soon had changed to losses. The situation was especially 
acute because the prices of commodities in general declined 
less rapidly than those of farm products. In recent montbs 
com prices have improved somewhat. Whether this is but 
a temporary rise similar to that following tbe Ciril War 
remains to be seen. Conditions aiSe not paralld. ' Following 
the Civil War came the rapid development of our great Cota 
Belt when large areas of new, produ^ive soil were planted to 
comj with a rapid increase both ih tot^d production and in 
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Fig. 51.—^It may be noted above that farm price and purchasing power vary 
inversely to production per capita. Since 1896 the trend of production 
per Capita has declined and the trend of farm price and purchasing power 
has been npward. War conditions 1917-1919 caused prices to be abnormally 
high and the general reduction in prices since has caused the prices and 
purchasing power of corn to be cut below the normal trend. 
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production per capita (Fig. 51). The possibilities of such 
expansion do not exist to-day. Total production has been 
about stationary for the last 10 years, and production per 
capita has been decreasing. With supply and demand so 
nearly balanced, the period of adjustment should not take as 
long. 

Moreover, inasmuch as com prices declined to an unduly 
low level, it seems probable that their recovery will be rela¬ 
tively greater and that they will not fall as low again. On 
the other hand, the prices of many other commodities have 
not yet completed their adjustment, and the purchasing 
power of com should increase as this is accomplished. Some 
reduction in freight rates from the high point in 1921 has 
already been made. This is particularly gratifying, for high 
freight rates, coupled with low purchasing power of com, 
would lead to violent and confusing changes in agricultural 
practices throughout the country. 

The fundamental factors that will determine the profits 
in com production in the future, as they have in the past, 
are supply and demand. For a number of years, these have 
been so nearly balanced that a slight variation in either had 
a marked effect on price. The supply is determined by the 
carry-over from the previous year plus the amount of the 
current crop. The unknown factor is current production. 
It already has been shown that production in recent years is 
dependent largely on yield per acre, which in turn is depend¬ 
ent on the character of the season. Acreage also is of some 
importance, but a decrease in yield of only 3 bushels per acre 
over the entire United States would equal approximately the 
total, production of the State of Illinois. 

The com crop is subject so largely to the influence of the 
% environment that nothing can be foretold as to the size of 
the coining crop. Drought and frost make large differences 
in yield from year to year. Diseases and insect ^sts take 
their toll. With this in mind it does not seem wise to re¬ 
duce the acreage unduly on the basis of a, surplus in one or 
two years. 

There are many farms, particularly in the . Com Bdt, 
where a succ^sion of coni crops from tlm same land has de- 
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pleted fertility. Advantage should be taken of periods of 
surplus production and low prices to rest such fields and to 
build np their productiveness by growing legumes and other 
forage crops. These crops, together with the low-priced 
com, should be fed to live stock, the manure returned to the 
land, and the fields thus be prepared for higher acre yields 
at a time when better prices will mean large profits. 

It has been shown that about 60 per cent of the total com 
crop goes into the production of meat and milk products. A 
small percentage increase in this direction accordingly will 
increase consumption of com materially. It is here that the 
com grower himSelf can govern the demand for his product 
to a considerable extent.. Hogs especially, ofier an oppor¬ 
tunity for increasing com consumption because of their 
rapid multiplication and the short period required to com¬ 
plete their development. , 

Holding a part of the surplus com on farms also is a'safe 
pi-actice. Reserves may well be increased in years of good 
crops to provide against seasons of partial failum. 

We have had two crops of enormous size, each amounting 
to more than 3 billion bushels. In this lies much of the 
pi*esent difficulty. Happily, therefore, it is not the curse of 
famine that assails us. These large supplies are being mar¬ 
keted at a rapid rate. The ^ocks on hand on March 1, WSSl, 
were some 2S0 million bushels less than they were on the 
same date a year before. The movement of “feeders”— 
hogs, cattle, and sheep—^to the fanns recently has been un¬ 
usually h®avy. Com is being di^ributed through the mar¬ 
kets in large volume.. Com exports to relieve the famine of 
Europe have been unusually large, amounting to about 65 
million bushels in the first three months of 1922. The eco-. 
nomic situation is improving, as evidenced by the fact that 
the price of corn on Iowa farms, for instance, has advanced 
from about 30 cents per bushel on December 1, 1921, to 46 
cents May 1,1922. 

Economies must be practiced by the com grower for some 
time to come, however. Production costs must be kept at a 
minimum. In planning operations farmers should try to 
make such readjustments sts wiU enable them to Ml com at 
a profit ev^ at a comparatively low price level. Careful 
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records of costs and returns, kept according to the method 
suggested on pages 193 and 194, will be of assistance in this 
direction, as thereby the results of the season’s operations 
can be estimated beforehand with some accuracy. Old in¬ 
debtedness must be reduced as much as possible and new 
debts must not be incurred except for productive purposes. 
Finally, a larger part of the family living should be pro¬ 
duced on the farm. 

If, in addition to these economies, other crops are substi¬ 
tuted for com when and where such a course is dictated by 
the best agricultural practice; if an increased aimount of 
corn is fed to meat-producing animals; and if a part of the 
surplus is reserved on the farms against future needs; then, 
as the purchasing power of com returns to normal, there is 
light ahead for the com grower.. 

But what of the years to come? Can situations similar to 
that of the recent past be avoided in the future? Through 
organized effort providing for storage and necessary credit, 
marketing of corn can be spread over a longer period and 
excess;ive reductions in prices resultmg from rapid market¬ 
ings at harvest time can be avoided. Thetefore, as has been 
pointed out by tho^ who have studied the question carefully, 
“farm organization of a sound, wise, and far-seeing char¬ 
acter is the key to a more prosperous and better paid agri- 
ciiltural industry” and further, “advancement in farm or¬ 
ganization, if not preliminary to, at least must go hand in 
hand with improvement in the distributive machinery of 
the country.” 

Moreover, farmers can be kept advised as to the probable 
future demands for various products. This is needed, for 
if other nations should adopt a self-sustaining policy with 
regard to food we must take care not to produce an excess of. 
com and meat. In case the world requires less pork and.beef 
the corn grower will have to modify his farm practices' in 
harmony with these developments; in tiiort, he must adjust 
his production to the world demands. 

The future demand for com depends on many things, most 
important of which is the demand fox meat. If increasing 
supplies of meat, especially pork, are ^uired' for our own 
use and for export, then our oom production must be in- 
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creased, as we can not grow enough meat to supply an en¬ 
larged demand with our present production of corn. Our 
own population will increase for some years to come. If 
our .p're^t-standards of living are maintained, greater com 
productii^ win be necessary to supply the meat that will 
be required by the .increased population. The extent to 
which m.eat will constitute a part of the diet of this larger 
populati 0 |i will have an important bearing upon the farm 
pracdces-jof the corn grower. 

.efftst;recently has been made to increase the consump¬ 
tion of corh products, such as corn grits, in Euro^. This 
has met with some success for the present, on account of 
famine conditions and the comparative cheapness of these 
products. A continued demand from this source, however, 
is problematic because it is difficult to educate a people to the 
use of new foods. 

• It is the part of wisdom to study conditions as they de- • 
velop not only in the United States, but throughout the 
world, and, from the trend of these conditions, as nations 
recover from the economic chaos of the past few years, to 
determine the future course. It obviously is impossible to 
guard again^; unforeseen conditions such as resulted from the 
World War. Nevertheless, a total production based on an 
intelligent survey of world requirements, together with 
economies resulting from better seed and cultural methods, 
and improved marketing organized in reference to seasonal 
supply and demand, will go far to prevent future crises for 
the com grower. 







By E, W. Sheets, Senior Animal Hmhandman, Bureau of Animal 
Industry; O. E. Bakes, Agricultural Economist; C. E. Gibbons, 
Specialist in Marketing; O, C. Stine, Agricultural Economist; and 
R. H. Wilcox, Farm Economist^ Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 

Importance of Beef Cattle. 

T he importance of beef cattle in the agriculture of this 
country rests chiefly upon their ability to convert coarse 
forage, com, grass, and other products of the land, either 
unfit or not wanted for human consumption, into a valuable 
and much-desired food. The value of cattle and calves 
slaughtered during the last 10 years represents 37 per cent 
of the total farm value of all meat animals slaughtered and 
of wool produced (see Fig. 1). Beef cattle are kept on 29 
per cent of all farms in the United States (see Fig. 2). 
Since beef cattle are well adapted to rough land and sj)arse 
grazing, beef is the chief human food produced on about 
three-fourths of the total land area of the United States. 
This great unimproved area includes brush land, forests 
and cut-over land, swamps, and, most important of all from 
the standpoint of the cattle industry, the arid-grazing land 
of the West. It is obvious that most of this unimproved land 
will be used chiefly for grazing cattle for many years to come. 

But the improved land produces more feed for cattle than 
the unimproved land, although it constitutes only 26.4 per 
cent of the land area of the United States. This improved 
land includes all land regularly tilled, mowed, lying fallow, 
or occupied by farm buildings, pastures which have been 
cleared or tilled, gardens, ordbaidsf and vineyards. It is 
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plain that on this improved land also a great amount of 
forage unfit for human consumption is produced,, such as 
hay, straw, stover, stalk fields, and aftermath. 

. However, the demand for beef is such that enough cattle 
are kept not only to graze the uncultivated areas and con¬ 
sume a large part of the roughage from cultivated crops, but 
also to eat a considerable proportion of the corn produced. 
Moreover, the feeding of beef cattle is closely linked with, 
agriculture on improved land, because the most satisfactory 
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Pig. 1.—The farm value of cattle and calves slauglitered was around 700 
million dollars each year from 1910 to 1915> then rose to 1,500 million 
dollars In 1918, but by 1921 had declined to the prewar average. Although 
the value of hogs slaughtered normally exceeds slightly that of cattle 
imd calves, the farmer^s investment in beef cattle is about twice that in 
: swine. Cattle are slaughtered at an older age than hogs. It will be noted 
i that the annual value of the hogs slaughtered rose more rapidly during 
the war period than 'that of cattle and calves slaughtered, and was still 
, slightly higher in 1921 than the prewar average. 

i^stem of maintaming soil fertility involves the production 
of ^me legume on about oiie-fourth of the cultivated area 
each year, and the application of animal manure. The bulk 
of such legume hay can be used most advantageously by beef 
cattle. In fact, a great many beef cattle are fattened solely 
to keep up soil fertility, the value of the manure affording 
the principal profit from the enterprise, 

The production of beef cattle in the United States is im¬ 
portant not only in our agriculture but also in the agricul¬ 
ture oif the world. Over one-sixth of the world’s cattle are 
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Fict. 2.—^T!hid map shows ihe proportion of the fanuexis who had beef cattle 
in IDlSi. From the Mississippi Biver to the Pacific Coast regions from 40 
to 80 per cent of all farms reported be^ cattle^ A similar proportion is 
found along the Gulf and South Atlantic Coasts and in the mountain dis¬ 
tricts of. Virginia, West Virginia, and North Carolina. Less than. 20 per 
cent of the farmers had beef cattle in' much of the northern portion of 


the- Cotton Belt, and in the dairy districts of the Northeastern States, of 


the Lake States, and of the Pacific Coast. 
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Pig. 3. —^The number of cattle in France baa remained almost stationary for 70 years; in Germany the number increased until 
1907. in Argentina till 1913. iii Bussia up to 1899, and in the United States there was a rapid rise to 1894, since which year 
the number has remained more or less constant, except for wide periodic fluctuations. (See Pig. 74.) In the other countries 
shown the number of cattle slowly Increased up to 1918. The increase in the United States from 1867 to 1894 was about 
equal to the total number of cattle in the United Kingdom. Prance. Italy, Australia, and Canada to-day. 
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Q, 4.—The centers of world cattle production are Europe, India, the United States, and southeastern South America, particularly 
the Jm Plata Bdver Basin of Argentina, Uruguay, and southei’U Brazil (see Fig* 3). No figur(\s aro available for China and several 
areas in Africa. The large population of western Europe requires importation of beef in addilioii to the home supply. Most of 
these imports come from South America, North America producing now little more than enough for its own needs. India exports 
practically no beef. 
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in the United States. The principal surplus-producing coun¬ 
tries, however, are now in the Southern Hemisphere. West¬ 
ern Europe produces less than it consumes, and Nforth Amer¬ 
ica, except during the war, has been producing little more 
than enough to supply its own needs. (See Figs. 3,4, 6&, 74.) 

Westward Movement of the Beef-Cattle Industry. 

The early Spanish explorers introduced cattle into Flor¬ 
ida, the lower Mississippi Valley, and the Southwest during 
the sixteenth century. The colonists from England and Hol¬ 
land brought cattle to the Atlantic coast during the seven¬ 
teenth century. Although the Atlantic coast was generally 
covered with forests, there were in addition open lands along 
the rivers and coasts which provided considerable grazing. 
The settlers took their cattle with them as they pushed back 
from the coast settlements. By the middle of the seven¬ 
teenth century an important cattle industry had developed 
in the Connecticut River Valley. From the pastures of 
New Hampdiire and Vermont large droves were annually 
driven south to be sold at the Brighton Market near Boston 
or to feeders and dairymen in the three southern New 
England Statea 

The settlement of the Shenandoah Valley in Virginia early 
in the eighteenth century caused a big expansion in cattle 
production. Settlement pressed westward from the val¬ 
ley and about 1772 settlers from Virginia and Pennsyl¬ 
vania had reached the Monongahela Valley, where herds as 
large as 400 to 500 head were soon common. From the Shen¬ 
andoah Valley settlement also spread eastward into the 
Piedmont of Virginia and the Carolinas, where pea- 
vines, other luxuriant forage, and the mild climate made 
the Piedmont section a great cattle country, famous for its 

cowpens ” and cowboya It was said that a steer could 
be raised as cheaply as a hen. Following the invention of 
the cotton gin in 1795, the Piedmont became a cotton country 
and the cowboys went westward. 

As better markets developed in the East and cheap grazing 
lands were opened in the West and in remote sections of the 
;Ea^m. States, eastern cattle feeders depended more and 
•raore on the drovers for their supply of cattle. Cattle 
from the grazing regions of the West were driven east across 
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the Allegheny Mountains in the fall. Shorter drives were 
made from the grazing regions of northern and central 
Pennsylvania, and from northern New York and New Eng¬ 
land. Feeder cattle arriving from the West in the fall were 
fattened during the winter and spring months and marketed 
before the western fat cattle began to arrive. Few cattle were 
fattened on corn until they were 3 or 4 years old. Stockmen 
who lived near the large cities had a decided advantage in 
case of a temporary rise in prices, as they could drive their 
cattle to market in a short time. 

The early settlers in the Ohio Eiver Valley found 
that large crops of corn could be raised very cheaply. 
As they had no remunerative market for this corn, 
they fattened cattle, drove them to the eastern markets, and 
competed successfully with cattle feeders of the East. The 
first com-fed cattle from Ohio reached Baltimore in 1805. 
The cattle, in droves of 150 to 500, were mostly 4 or 5 year 
old steers, which were fed on corn from four to six months. 
The driving occurred in the spring and summer and re¬ 
quired about six weeks. Ohio, chiefly, and Kentucky were 
said to have supplied the eastern markets from 1840 to 
1850 with nine-tenths of the western corn-fed cattle which they 
received. Grass-fattened cattle were sent in the fall in 
limited numbers from Ohio, but no cattle arrived in those 
markets from the West during the winter. 

In 18'20 colonists from the East settled in Texas about 
Austin, and engaged principally in cattle raising. However, 
the original cattle of Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, and 
California came from Mexico. In 1833 the Spanish 
missions estimated their holdings at 424,000 cattle. Driving 
cattle to the New Orleans market from Texas began in 1842. 
In 1846,1,000 head were driven from Texas to Ohio. Thence¬ 
forth, driving of Texas cattle northward gradually inr 
creased, but did not become a well-established business until 
after the Civil War, which had left a great surplus in Texas 
and a scarcity in the North. 

Illinois was so far from the Atlantic coast that it did not 
become an important cattle-raising State until about 1860. 
However, long before this Iowa, Missouri, and Hlinois had 
furnished thousands of head to the cattle feeders of Ohio. 
This territory had a farther advantage over that farther 
north and east, because the Misrissippi Kiver was open earlier 
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in the spring for shipping to New Orleans. Settlements 
were made west of the Missouri about 1860. 

The feeders in the Eastern States lost much of their ad¬ 
vantage in being close to the markets by the opening of 
railroads from the Ohio River Valley. Western cattle ar- 



Fiq. 5.—^The famous Texas Longhorn steers of former years are almost ex¬ 
tinct. The improved. breeds of beef cattle not only mature much quicker 
but also dress out considerably more edible meat of better quality. 
In some western States only purebred bulls of approved type are allowed on 
the open range. Substantial progress in the use of better sires lias also been 
made in most other States. 
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rived throughout the year, instead of in the summer .and 
fall. As cattle could be shipped directly from the grazing 
lands of Illinois to the eastern markets, feeding in Ohio 
diminished considerably. It was no longer profitable to 
fatten cattle to a high degree for the long drive across the 
Appalachian Mountains. By JL860 the railroads extended 
from the Atlantic to the regions beyond the Mississippi 
Biver. Central Illinois and eastern Iowa became a great 
cattle-feeding district on account of free grazing lands to 
the south and west, railroad connection with eastern markets, 
the temperate climate, the adaptability of the, rich prairie 



Fig. 6.—Branding calves at an annual roundup. Note the high-grade beef 
cattle which have taJsen the place of the Texas Longhorns. The use of 
purebred beef bulls in range herds began about 40 years ago. 


grasses for grazing, and the ease with which corn could be 
produced. Missouri and Texas were now the chief sources 
of feeder cattle. 

From 1800 to 1860 the beef produced in the Southeastern 
States was insufficient for local demand. In most cases cat¬ 
tle were given little attention. If umbers were greatly re¬ 
duced during the Civil War, Florida usually had a surplus 
and exported most of it to. the West Indies. Until about 
1910 there was practically no improvement made in the cattle 
of the Cotton Belt Oil account of the Texas fever ticks and 
the dominance of the cotton crop (see Figs. 7 and 8). 

The development of the range-cattle industry on the Great 
Plains from 1870 to 1885 is a very important part of the 

99912"—YBK ia21-=16 
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Pig. 7.—^The census of 1850 was the second cattle census but was the first 
separating milk cows from other cattle. In 1850 cattle other than milk 
cows were distributed fairly evenly over the settled area of the United 
States. Denser areas may be noted In New England^ in western New York> 
around Philadelphia in Pennsylvania, in northeastern Ohio and the Scioto 
Valley, in the blue-grass region of Kentucky, in southern Louisiana, along 
the Gulf coast of Texas, and in southern California. Cattle were driven 
from western New York, Ohio, and Kentucky to eastern markets for slaughter.' 



Pig. 8. —By 1860 there had been a notable shift in cattle other than milk 
cows. There was a great increase in the States north and west of the Ohio 
River, in Texas, and in California. An increase in number may be noted in 
the Territory of New Mexico and in Utah. Cattle had not yet reached the 
Great P^ins area. (See EHg. 20.) The driving of cattle from Ohio and 
Kentucky over the mountains to eastern markets had almost ceased by 1860. 
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Pig. 9 .—By 1880 cattle were grazing over most of tlie Intermountaia areas of 
the West, and In the Great Plains region, except the Dakotas and eastern 
Montana. A great redaction in the number of cattle in. California may be 
noted. The number had greatly increased in Iowa’ Wisconsin, Illinois, 
Missouri, Kansas, and Nebraska, The South, excepting Texas, had fewer 
cattle than before the Civil War. 



Fig. 10.—^Prom 1880 to 1900 there was a decided falling off in number of 
- cattle, excluding milk cows, in the Northeastern States, dne to the a^owth of 
the dairy industry, while the number of beef cattle on the ^reat Plains had 
increased very greatly. The western part of what is. now well known as the 
Corn Belt was aUo carrying a large number of cattle. - The'increase in Iowa 
and Kansas is Socially noteworthy. 
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histoty of stock raising in the United States. Texas was 
the chief source of supply for the entire regioa, as cows 
could calve usually at any time of the year and take care of 
their calves, which, was not true in the North. 

Utah and Oregon, which had been stocked by cattle driven 
westward over the Mormon Boad and the Oregon Trail in 
the forties, also became important sources of supply for the 
ranches of the Great Plains about 1870 (see Figa 8 and 9). 


OAme (ExauDiNQ milk wm 

_^NUMB£R OM FARMS AND RANGES. JAN, 


EACH DOT represents 
. 2.000 HEAD 



11.—^The number of cattle baa increased since 1900 in Minnesota, ^here 
wheat growing has to some extent given, way to more live stock and in east¬ 
ern South Dakota and Nebraska. In the Western Range regions the number 
of cattle has increased In most sections despite the breaking np of many cattle 
ranches by homesteaders. The Pacific Coast alse shows a considerable in¬ 
crease, as well as the Coastal Plains Jiortion of the Cattoa Belt, The decrease 
is notable in Kansas and central Texas. 


The cattle industry on the Pacific coast was greatly stimu¬ 
lated by the tide of immigration following the discovery of 
gold. Some were driven from Texas and Oregon to supply 
the demand for meat. Shortly after 1864, when a severe 
drought in California forced out or destroyed many thou¬ 
sands of cattle, wheat displa^d cattle as the chief farm 
product. The Dakotas and the Mountain and Tnter-Mouri- 
tain States wfere but sparsely stocked in 1880 (see Fig! 9). 
By 1900 nearly all of the we^m territory was occupied and 
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stocked close to its capacity (see Fig, 10). The number of 
all cattle in the United States reached the highest point in 
1894. Progress since 1894 must be measured in the quality 
and productivity of the cattle (see Fig. 11). 

Purebred-Beef Cattle. 

The importance of the purebred beef-cattle industry is 
shown by the fact that, according to the census of 1920, over 
3 per cent of the beef cattle were reported to be registered 


AVERAGE VALUE-OF PURE BRED 

AND OF 


GRADE BEEF CATTLE 


■■■ PUREBRED B8asa GRADE BEEF 

I VALUE IN DOLLARS 

PERIOD _ 0 so too tso 200 250 300 350 AOO 450 500 



Fig. 12,—The average sale value per head of all purebred beof cattle sold in 
public auctions is about three times the average value of 1,000-pound 
good to choice steers in the Chicago market. In 1920 the average sale 
price of purebred animals vras nearly four times that of good' to choice 
steers at Chicago, Even when sold for beef the value of purebred cattle 
is normally considerably higher than that of grade cattle. 

purebreds and, over 11 per cent of all farms having beef 
cattle reported purebreds. Moreover, according to public 
sales held during the last 20 years, purebreds are about three 
times as valuable as grades (see Fig. 12). Purebreds con¬ 
stitute approximately 10 per cent of the value of all beef 
cattle. The main object of the purebred beef-cattle industry 
is to produce breeding stock which transmit to their offspring 
early maturity, thick deshing of meat of high qualify, and 
the ability to use grass, roughage, and grain economically.,, 
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Over 50 per cent of the purebred beef cattle are in the Corn 
Belt (see Fig. 18). Before the eradication of the Texas-fever 
tick began and before the boll weevil started its ravages, there 
were practically no purebred herds in the Cotton Belt. On 
the western range there are many purebred cattle that are not 
I'egistered, due to failure to register the offspring from reg¬ 
istered cattle. Similar herds have resulted from the use of 
a succession of registered bulls over periods of from 20 to 40 
years. Many of these western breeders produce very de¬ 
sirable range bulls, and sell only, the best for breeding pur¬ 
poses. 



Fi<J. 13.—A herd of purebred Aberdeen-Angus cows and their calves oa 
pasture on a Corn Belt farm. 

Table 1 shows what a great market purebred breeders have 
for their surplus stock. There are 68,454 farms in the United 
States reported as having purebred beef females (see Fig. 17). 
Over a million farms report grade beef cows. As 440,210 
farms report beef bulls 1 year old and over and only 187,284 
report purebred beef bulls of all ages, there are nearly a quar¬ 
ter of a million farms which might be keeping purebred beef 
bulls instead of the grades and scrubs which they have. As 
a matter of fact, breeders have not enough purebred bulls of 
breeding age to put one on each farm where a beef bull is 
kept. While there is 1 beef bull over 1 year old for every 
17 beef cows, there is only 1 purebred beef bull of any age for 
32 beef cows. With such a shortage of purebred bulls they 
should be-well cared for and distributed to the very best 
advantage. 
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Table 1. —Relation of purebred beef cattle to all beef cattle. 
[Based on census of Jan. 1920.] 


State. 

Farms 
reporting 
pure¬ 
bred beef 
cattle. 

Per cent 
of beef 
cattle 
farms 
which 
report 
■pure- 
breds. 

Farms 
reporting 
beef cows 

2 years 
old and 
over. 

Grade 
cows 2 
years old 
and over 
ptfjrade 

year old 
and over. 

Per cent 
of forms 
with beef 
cows 
reporting 
beefbuUs. 

Percent 
of forms 
with beef 
bulls 
reporting 
purebred 
tof bulls. 


Number. 

Per cent. 

Number. 

Number. 

Per eeiilt, ! 

P&r cent. 

■ United States. 

206,387 

11.20 

1,041,052 

17 

42.29 : 

42.52 

Alabama. 

1.161 

2.90 

20,115 

14 

28. S9 i 

18.71 

Arizona.; 

m 

7.67 

2,798 

19 

59.11 I 

14.99 

Arkansas..-! 

1,815 

4.02 

24,691 

19 

19.47 1 

31.27 

California. 

1,401 

8.46 

11,787 

21 

52.13 ! 

22.48 

Colorado.: 

4,213 

16.46 

19,569 

I 20 

52.65 j 

39.78 

Connecticut . I 

123 

5.32 

678 

9 

38.35 

39.23 

Delaware.! 

4 

.72 

250 

11 

20.85 

7.41 

Florida. 

198 

1.16 

13,441 

31 

22.51 

5.52 

Georgia.. 

OdO 

16.80 

31,880 

16 

25.74 

9.99 

Idaho.. 

3,249 

25.98 

8,370 

21 

47.44 

79.55 

Illinois..... 

14,501 

17.87 

49,416 

12- 

51.03 

i 49.63 

Indiana.. 

6,611 

1L3S 

32,743 

[ 12 

38.26 

42.96 

Iowa.i. 

29,856 

21.85 

89,351 

13 

62.95 

48.85 

Kansas. 

14,261 

15.68 

61,128 

15 

55.53 

38.78 

Kentucky.,—. 

2,356 

3.34 

24,873 

. ■ .11 

:24.55 

1 31.48 

Louisiana... 

563 

12.74 

34,044 

! 27 

15.46 

9.71 

Maine.. 

554 

7.42 

2,032 

! 6 

49.90 

43.00 

Maryland. 

226 

2.52 

3,035 

5 

55.26 

12.22 

Massachusetts. 

149 

6.82 

1,039 

'll 

31.28 

36.00 

Michigan. 

4,461 

8.01 

12,325 

: 

33.^73 

88.70 

Minnesota... 

14,688 

21.48 

26,701 

' 10 

80.94 

64.58 

^lississippi. 

1,704 

3.67 

28,504 

20 

22.89 

24.81 

Missoun.! 

! 15,145 

12.66 

83,432 

16 

32.94 

46.67 

Montana... 

[ 4,061 

14.58 

20,917 

23 

42.42 

44.29 

Nebraska. i 

14,441 

17.85 

56,598 

17 

62.63 

38.24 

Neveda. 

239 

16.23 

1,259 

22 

66.72 i 

32.63 

New Hampshire. 

350 

. 10.19 

834 

6 

57.19 

59.96 

New Jersey. 

19 

LOO 

910 

7 

35.16 

3.11 

New Mexico. 

1,298 

8.56 

13,890 

21 

43.03 

20.11 

New York. 

'403 

2.49 

6,658 

16 

17.27 

33.16 

North Carolina. 

809 

:L96 

21,637 

13 

16.09 

18.57 

North Dc^ta. 

^241 

19.26 

2i;223 

13 

64.10 

57.40 

Ohio . 

6,068 

8.79 

31,000 

10 

39.16. 

.39.02 

Oklahoma. 

8,498 

11.80 

51,592 

19 

33.88 

43.49 

Oregon . 

2,008 

18.35 

7,839 

21 

51.65 

49.32 

Pennsylvania.. 

1,518 

3.24 

11,296 

10 

24.04 

44.70 

Tsland. 

7 

L90 

164 

11 

35.98 

84.75 

South Carolina..:.. 

368 

L2r 

14^124 

12 

21.01 

9.50 

South Dakota. 

13,934 

25.69 

35,954 

18 

69.86 

53.38 

Tennessee. . . 

3,210 

4.48 

26; 906 

10 

27.86 

. 35.91 

Texas... 

6,006 

5.33 

75,918 

22 

35.60 

2DL62 

Utah. 

2,645 

28.65 

7,430 

23 

47.48 

73.58 

Vermont . . 

223 

7,02 

610 

6 

60u34 


Virginia. 

2,102 

5.22 

13,725 

11 

34.99 

38.32 

Washington. ; . 

1,359 

14.15 

6,827 

20 

30.64 

• 55.93 

West Virginia . 

2,553 

7.04 

18,458 

14 

23.49 

4^50 

Wisconsin. 

6,779 

23.68 

L528 

12, 

67.97 

1106.64 

Wyoming . 

1,691 

18.82 

L538 

21 

^.73 

41.61 

District of Columbia . 



6 












1 The percentage exceeds 100 because the number of forms repoiliing purebred bulls of all 
ages is greater than the number of farms reporting beef bulls over 1 year dd. 
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Fig. 14.—rMost of the purebred Aberdeen^Augus cattle are in the Corn Belt. 
Iowa has over one-fourth of the total number in the United States. Mis¬ 
souri and Illinois possess nearly another fourth. The very small number 
in the Rocky Mountain and Pacific States is noteworthy. The number of 
cattle in the State is represented by the area, not the diameter, of the 
circle. 



Fig. 15.—Nearlj^ three-fourths of the total number of pwebred Hereford 
cattle in the United States are in the western Corn Belt and the Great 
Plains region. There are more purebred Herefords in the Rocky Mountain 
and Intermountain States than of all other breeds of beef cattle. Here- 
fords are good ‘‘ rustlers,** and are especially adapted to semlarld condi¬ 
tions. 
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Pig. 16. —^Three-fourths of the purebred Shorthorn (ineludinsr polled Dur¬ 
ham) cattle are in the Corn Belt, .the Lake States, and the Dakotas. 
Shorthorns are more numerous than other breeds of beef cattle in the 
northern and- the eastern portions of the Corn Belt and In the dairy 
States. About one-third of the purebred beef cattle in Kansas are Short¬ 
horns, about one-half in Nebraska and Iowa, two-thirds in Illinois and 
Minnesota, and three-fourths in Wisconsin, Michigan, and Ohio. 



Pig. 17.—^Among the important beef cattle regioni^ the Corn Belt, the 
Dakotas, Idaho, and Utah are best supplied with purebred beef bulls. The 
Southern and Southwestern States in particular need a great many more 
purebred bulls. The dairy districts of the Northwestern and Lake Stetes 
show fewer beef cows per purebred beef bull, largely because the beef 
herds are small and scattered. The statistics include beef bulls of all 
ages. 
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For convenience in classifying and discussing beef pro¬ 
duction, the United States is usually divided into four areas: 
The Western Eange, the Cotton Belt, the Appalachian and 
Great Lakes Region, and the Corn Belt, as shown in 
Figure 20. While many, beef cattle are raised in all 
these areas, as Figures 21 to 2T show, and some are 
fattened for slaughter in all of them, either on grain or grass, 
the Corn Belt is classified as the fattening area, while the 
others are considered breeding areas for the production of 



Fig. 19.—A drove of good range bulls with the cow herd in the background., 
Bange bulls should be separated from the breeding herd and fed well during 
the winter so that they will be in good condition for the breeding season^ 


Stockers and feeders. The adaptability of these regions for 
. beef cattle and the feed requirements or feed used for main- 
tenanee and fattening in these regions are very briefly out¬ 
lined. Much more complete infomation is given in bulletins 
published by the department. Some of these bulletins are 
listed later. 

The Western, Range .—^Less than one-half of the-Western 
Bange is privately owned; the rest is unreserved public land, 
used as free range, State land, and forest, Ibdian, and 
mineral reservations. The gracing area oh the National 
Forests in the Western Bange region for the season of ld21 
supported 2,347,308 cattle and horses and 8,337,356 sheep 
and goats. 
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iPiG, 22.—Most ^ are cm plains from North Dakota to 

Teccas and in w^ern part ot the Corn Belt. The large number in 
the western part of ^ Corn Belt ihdlixdes many calves which have been 
shipped In frot% iJie Southwest to feed. The total number in the United 
. States on iailiiiairy was 8,§CB:i0S^. (Compare with Fig. 26.) 



23.—There are scarcely half as many yearling heifers as beef calves, 
^own in Figure 22, In the heart ot the Corn Belt there are 40 per cent 
^ .iiJijEuay ^r^ariing heifers as calveif,^! 'whereas In the eastern Cotton Belt 
Coast there are 60 pmr cent.^ The geographic' distribution of 
to i that ^ the calves. The total number on 

WntSsty % was 
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Pig. 24.—^There is a much greater concentration of yearling beef steers than 
yearling beef heifers in the western part of the Com Belt. (See Fig. 23.) 
‘This is explained by the large number that are shipped into the Corn Be;lt 
annually for fattening. For the United States as .a whole there were about 
17 per cent more steers than heifers^ the total number on January 1920, 
being 4,650,347. 



Fig. 25.-~^The concentration of steers 2 years old and over In certain small 
feeding areas in the western portion of the Com Belt Is noteworthy. Other 
feeding centers should be noted in the limestone valleys that extend from 
southeastern Pennslyania to eastern Teonessee, in the blue-grass district 
of Kentucky, in southern Texas and the northern Panhandle, in the sugar' 
beet districts along the North and the South Platte Elvers, and in the 
San Joaquin Valley in California. The total number in the United States, 
4,629,778, was about the same as of yearlings. 
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Pig. 26.—The most .important breeding grounds of beef cattle are the western 
..portion of .’the Corn Belt; the Great Plains, especially western Te^s and 
eastern iNeiy Mexico and 'Cdlora:do; the valleys and high plateaus of the 
far West; and the subtropical coast from Texa'S to Georgia. Notably 
sparse are the number of beef cows in the Cotton Belt and in the dairy 
rej^oh of the North Atlantic and lAke States. The total number of beef 
cows and heifers 2 years old and over was 12,624,996. 



Pig. 27.~<-The geographic distribution of beef bulls, as one might expect^ is 
‘ similar to that of beef cows; but there is a much larger number of cows 
per bull in the West than in the East. (See Pig. 17.) In Michigan, Ohio, 
S^tud^, and Tennessee there were about 10 beef cows and heifers 2 years 
old and over per bull» In Illinois-and Iowa about 13, in Texas and Okla- 
’ homa about 20, and in the Rocky Mountain and Pacific States from 20 to 
2S. The total number of beef bulls in the United States was 725,165, 
which gives an average of 17 cows per bull. 
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Owing to the great diversity of topography, soil, rainfall, 
and temperature in the Western States it is very difficult 
to classify the range according to its carrying capacity. In 
areas of equal carrying capacity there is often a considerable 
variation in the length of the grazing season on account of 
variations in altitude. However, the Western States have 
been divided into the 25 areas given in Table 2. Within these 
areas the bulk of the range falls within reasonably definite 
limits as to carrying capacity and length of the grazing 
season, the season being shorter in the higher altitudes which 
are used for summer grazing, as shown in Figures 28 and 29. 
The lower altitudes are used for winter grazing, which is 
supplemented with hay when the range is covered with snow. 
In the* southern part of the Western Eange the cattle are 
grazed during the winter, usually without supplemental 
feeds. 

Tabie 2. —Character of forage and estimated capacity of the western 
grazing areas of the United States, 



Chief forages. 


Northem Great Plains.. 


Southern Great Plains. 

Black Hills. 

Central Eocky Mountains. 

New Mexico-Atizona mountains. 

West-central and northwestern Mon¬ 
tana. 

Southwestern Montana.;_ 

^Northern Rocky Mountains. 

Central Idaho. 

Wasatch, Uinta, and Wyoming Moun- 
: tains; 

’N<Ml;heastem Nevada, southern Idaho, 
and central Oregon . ! 

■ East-central Nevada mountains. 

; Wyoming semideserts. -... 


Pine grass.. 


Btmch grass, weeds, browse.. 


Utah-Arizona deserts. 

New Mexico-Arizona foothills.. 
San Luis Valley of Colorado.. 

Utah foothills and valleys. 


Mohave Desert ^ of California. 

Nevada semideserts. 

Southeast^n Oregon and Snake River 
plains. ' ' 

C(uumbia River Basin. 

Eastern California mountains—.. 

Western Oregon mountains.... 

Southwestern California mountains..... 
Califomia-Oregon mountain valley. 


Bunch grass, browse. 

Sagebru^, shadscale, grease- 
wood, short bunch grasses. 

Browse. 

Browse, tobosa, aama grass... 
Greasewood, salt and short 
grass. 

Sagebrush, bunch, salt, and 
June grasses. 

Annua iweeds, browse. 

Shadscale, greasewood, browse. 
Sagebrush and bunch grass.... 

Bunch grass..;.. 

Browse and bunch grass. „.... 

Browse....i... 

Brcfwse_.i.: 

Grass smd weeds.... 


Length j 

Area to 

of i 

support 

season, | 

a cow. 



MoTiths. 1 

Acres 

Sto S ; 

15 to 25 

5 to 10 1 

15 to 25 

Sto 5.1 

25 to so 

Sto 5 

20 to 25 

6 to 12 

25 to 30 

Sto 7 

35 to 40 

Sto 6 

20 to 25 

Sto 6 

60 to 150 

Sto 7 

25 to 30 

Sto 7 

20to 25 

4to 8 ! 

35 to 40 

4 to 6 

25 to SO 

2 to 4 1 

50 to 100 

2 to 5 

75 to 150 

4 to 8 

SO to 60 

7 to 9 

SO to 40 

5to 7 

25to 30 




^The grazing season on the Mohave Desert dsgends on the availabiUty of 
water for the cattle. 

99G12**— TBK 1921 - 17 + 18 
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Fiq. 2S.—During the summer season most of the beef cattle In the Uniteci 
States are kept on pasture. The acreage of pasture in tlie United States 
is two and a half times that of all crops, and its value in the production 
of beef cattle probably is equal, to that of all crops. There are about 70 
million acres, of improved pasture and probably 150 million acres of unim¬ 
proved pasture in farms, 200 million acres of woodland pasture in farms 
and in the national forests, and about 500 million acres, of arid or semi- 
arid open range laud in the West. . The carrying capaoity'indicated on. the 
map is an average of the different kinds of pasture occurring in the 
locality, and represents only the land actually used for pasture. • 
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WESTERN RANGE 

GRAZING SEASON AREAS 



mil Desert JLcuid. (No 
frr^ated Areas 


JjPAPTSP FJfOM MAP -P/j^^RED BSf ALBERT^tPoTT^, 


Tig, 29.—In the summer the cattle in the West near the mountains are com¬ 
monly driven up into the national forests, which contain large ureas of 
. open grass land and parks, as well as abundant browse. In the Great 
Plains region, in western New Mexico and Arizona, and in the Pacific 
States, also in much of Nevada, (tattle are grazed the-year round on the 
range, commonly with supplementary winter feed. The winter range is 
mostly desert and, used more largely for grazing sheep than cattle. Many 
cattle are fattened in the irrigated areas. The map, originally prepared 
by A. P. Potter, formerly of the Forest Service; has been revised by O. C. 
Stine, Bureau of Agricultural Economics. It does not extend to the eastern 
boundary of the range area, which is about 200 miles farther east. Nearly 
all this area not shown is yearlong pasture. 
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The Cotton Belt. —^In considering the beef-cattle industry 
of the Cotton Belt, certain areas where cotton is not the chief 
crop are included, such as the mountainous regions of Ala¬ 
bama, Georgia, Arkansas, and Oklahoma, and the prairies of 
southern Florida, Louisiana, and southern Texas. On the 
prairies the cattle are handled in large herds, somewhat as 
they are in the Western Range, but in the Cotton Belt proper 
there are commonly only a few cattle on each farm. Grazing 
throughout the year can usually be depended upon. In this 
region the production of Brahman cattle is becoming well 
established. They are growthy, prolific, stand the heat and 



» \ 


J’lQ. 30.—upper picture shows a purebred beef bull-i scrub cows, and first 
* and second cross cows and calves in a Cotton Belt herd. The lower picture 
shows a drove of second-cross calves which were produced by such a grad¬ 
ing-up process. A pressing need in the South is more purebred beef cattle. 
(See Kg. 17.) A general grading up Of the quality of the cattle in the 
Soutfi would greatly increase the productivity and profitableness of the 
industry, ' 
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parasites better, and are more resistant to Texas-fever ticks 
than other cattle. 

On the cut-over jDine lands of the coastal plains, extending 
from North Carolina'to Texas, most of the cattle run on 
the range the year around. It requires from 5 to 20 acres 
of such pasture per cow. The chief grasses are wire grass 
and broom sedge, which have a low feeding value. The 



Fig. 31.-7-Brahman bulls in the tick-infested .portions of southern Texas 
an<:l the Gulf Coast region have proved valuable for crossing with the 
native beef cattle. Immunity from Texas fever extends normally to 
cattle having as little as one-eighth Brahman blood. As the tick' is ex¬ 
terminated purebred bulls of other breeds should be introduced. 



Pig. 32.—Piney woods steers make good oxen of considerable size for use 
in, lumbering when they are well fed. The virgin longleaf pine forests, 
such as are shown in this. picture, are being rapidly used up. This cut¬ 
over land should be utilized to the best advantage. The best of it may 
be used for crops, but the greater part is better suited for grazing, and 
the remainder is fit only for reforestation. 
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battle do well until about midsummer, after which time thef 
scar«&ly hold their, own unless improved pastures are avail' 
able, ■ The best grasses known, to improve the piney-woods 
pastiLie are Bermuda for the richer soids, carpet grass far 
the moist flatwoods, and Katal grass for the drier, poorer 
soils Lespedeza (Japanese clover) is a good pasture and 
hay ejop throughout most of this area. 

In central Texas and Oklahoma cattle are raised on lar^ 

, fenced pastures, which are supplemented during the Tt^’intec" 
with cottonseed cake, hay, and grain sorghums. On cotton, 
plantations the cattle are kept on woodland pasture. ami, 
ahaadoned cotton fields and stalk fields. The chief fomge» 
plasts are lespedeza and Bermuda grass. 

la the Ozarks and the mountainous parts of northam.. 
Alabama and Georgia most of the cattle are raised on small 
farms. The cattle are wintered chiefliy on corn and cottoo; 
stalk fields, stover, hay, corn silage, and cottonseed meal. 

of Feed Used m the Cotton Belt. —^Tahl& 3: 
is btsed upon records kept on 1,383 head of cattle. To findl 

Tabie 8. —The amounts of feed used p& 1,0 00 pounds live voeight- 
for vAntering cows, calves, yearlingt, and S^ear-old steers in tDe 
Oifiion Beit. 




n 

■ 

HI 

Feed pep 1,000 pounds live weight. 

Knxii' 

lier 

in 

tests. 

Location and 
class of cattle. 

Xeed- 

period.! 

1 

- 

At- 

erage 

initial 

weight 

(4-)or 

loss 

(-)in 

wei0it 

per 

head .! 

.Pro¬ 

tein 

naeal. 

1 

Qrain. 

Leg¬ 

umes 

and 

mired 

hay. 

Sto¬ 

ver, 

coarse 

and 

straw. 

Si¬ 

lage. 

.Stalk' 

ddda 

and 

TiniKi 

past- 

ixra 

63 

ba Arkansas; 
Cows..... 

Days. 

150 

Zhs. 

913 

Lbs. 

+35 

Xbs. 

252 

£bs. 

57 

ite- 

686 

i5s. 

778 

Xh. 

3,827 

Act®.. 

<) 

261 

In Mississippi: 
Cow’S. 

94 

808 

-53 

249 

686 

303 

15 

68 

Calves.. 

liS 

381 

+28 1 

399 

375 

908 

821 

475 

3 2.CW 

46 

tn Tennessee: 

Yearlings.... 
in Alabama: 

Yearlings_ 

2 to 3 year olds 

126 

563 

1 

+1 

+71 

308 

382 

4,128 

3S 

115 

616 

439 


2,392 



236 

99 

674 

-35 

94 


580 


0) 







1 Oil s&ant pasture and stalk fidds, 44 days of feeding period in fall and spring. 

> Od. ^tton or corn stalk fields, all of winter feeding periods 

I Jkcrieageis approximate and consisted principally of winter oats, wheat, and early spriixf 
dover pasture. 

< Oil Hipen range pasture all of winter feeding period. 
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tlie amount of feed required for cattle of any weight, divide 
the amounts of feed in the table by 1,000 and multiply the 
results hy the weight of the cattle to be fed. From the map 
(Fig. 28) one candetermiae the'ac reage of improved pasture 
required for the remainder odt the year. 

Formerly, practically the only ration used for dry-lot fat¬ 
tening of steers was cottonseed meal and cottonseed hulls. 
Kow, much silage, both sorgfcauoa and corn, velvet beans, rice 
by-products, blackstrap molasses, and considerable legume 

Tabt-t. i.—7he mnmntg of feed, wsi per 100 pounds gain to fatten 
steers, classified iceigJit [3^X1-600 pounds, 600-900 pounds, and 
930 pounds upward), in the Cotton Belt. 


' StOTtt, 

Pro- coarse 
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hay are used (see Figs. 36 to 40). Table 4 shows the amounts 
of feed required to fatten steers in the Cotton Belt, based on 
records kept on 4,763 head. As the amount of feed required 
per 100 pounds gain increases appreciably with the age of the 
steers, they have been classified by initial weight (definite age 
records not being always available), as follows: 300 to 600 
pounds, 600 to 900 pounds, and 900 pounds upward. The 
600 to 900 pound steers were divided to show the amounts 
of feed required in rations with and without silage. To 
obtain the feed required per Steer, divide the amounts of 
feed in the table by 100 and multiply the result by the total 
gain per steer. 

The AppcHaeMaai and ^eoit Lakes Region. —^In this regiojm 
feeding records are from the upland limestone pastjrffe 
of Virginia, West Virginia, and North Carolin^’which 
supply grass-fat steers to the eastern markets; *” Most of 
the cattle are produced on small farms. About one- 
third of this area is improved farm land. Much of the 
rest is too rough for profitable cultivation, Jmt can be cleared 
and used as pastures for beef cattle. Frdm 2 to 10 acres will 
fatten a steer or carry li cow and her calf for seven to nine 
months. Cattle are wintered on stover, hayj com, silage, and 


Table 5. —Amounts of feed used per 1,000 pounds Vm weifflii to 
winter cattle in the AppthStchian.Region.' ' 


Number of tests. 

. Class Of cattle. 

Feeding period. 

Initial weight. 

1 

Feed required per l,000poandslive weight, 

Cottonseed 

meat 

Com. 


Mixed hay. 

i ■ 
I 

!l 

Corn silage. 


In West Virginia: 

Days: 

Lhs. 1 

Lbs, 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

120 

CowsJ.._ 

132 1 

827 

+13 

80 



A43 

636 

184 

3,445 

90 


134 

384 

+66 

130 

182 

65 

rni 



2,857 

130 

Yearlings.. 

130 1 

€65 

+11 

68 



1,119 

648 


2,859 

120 

Two-year olds*. 

127 

955 

+46 

1 

55 



621 

121 


3,314 

In North Carolina: 








375 

Two to three 












year oldsip... 

123 

745 

-38 

13 

61 



953 


1,529 


I of these steers depended upon winter pasture, excepting for a period of about 2 

wofSks when snow covered the ground, while the other four-llfths had no pasture. The average 
humher of days of pasture for all was 42. 
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cottonseed meal in the more productive sections of Pennsyl¬ 
vania, Maryland, Virginia, and West Virginia. There are 



Fig. 33.—On the excellent blue-graS8 pastures in the central Appalachian 
region many steers are finished on grass alone for the eastern markets. 
In some instances either com, cottonseed meal, or both, are fed to- the 
steers on pasture. The upper picture shows cattle turned onto pasture 
in the middle of April. The lower shows cattle ready to market in 
September. 
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very few beef cattle in the Great Lakes part of this region 
(see Fig& 2,14 to 18, and 21 to 27). 

Table 5, based on records of 460 head, shows the qus,nti- 
ties of feed required per 1,000 pounds live weight to keep 
cows, calves, yearlings, and 2-year olds through the winter 
feeding period. To convert the amounts of feed to feed per 
head, divide the quantities by 1,000 and multiply the result 
by the average weight of the cattle to be fed. 



Fig. 34.r-Many farmers in the Appalachian region keep a few cows such as 
these to. produce milk for the family and raise good beef calves. The rich 
. pastui^s in this region permit the' production of cattle at . a lower cost 
than where heavy feeding is necessary, .. 

'DheO&m In the Corn Belt over 25 per cent of the 

com crop is fed to beef cattle. While there is relatively 
little land too rough for crop production, there is some land 
in almost every community which can be utilized for cattle 
pastures to advantage. Pasture furnishes practically all the 
feed for the breeding herds from May 1 or May 15 to No¬ 
vember 15 or December 1 (see Fig. 28). Cornstalk fields are 
utilized during the early winter. Table 6 gives the quanti¬ 
ties of feed, pasturage, and labor required for carrying cows, 
raising calves, and fattening baby beeves. 

Most of the cattle fattened in the Corn Belt area are bought 
in the fall as 2-year-olds from the Western Range. They 
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are fed during the winter and spring months on home¬ 
grown feeds (see Figs. 36 to 40), and usually mar-' 
keted before June 1, when the marketing of grass-fed 
cattle from the Southwest usually begins. In eastern Kan¬ 
sas, Nebraska, and western Iowa, corn, clover, and alfalfa 
are the chief feeds, while in Indiana and Illinois com, mixed 
hay, silage, and a protein meal make up the standard ration. 
On farms having considerable rough land, the most economi¬ 
cal gains are obtained by fattening on corn and grass. This 


Fig. ,35.—Ste(‘rf? in a Corn Belt feed lot. In. a fattening period of 150 days 
sueli steers will cat a ton or more of dry roughage per head in addition 
to .cora and other concentrates. In this way a large part of the hay, 
straw, and stover, for which there is no other market. Is utilized profitably 
by converting it into beef. 

is the most common method in Missouri. Central Kansas and 
southwestern Wisconsin are the chief areas for fattening 
cattle on grass alone. Table 7 gives the quantities of feed, 
labor, and pasturage required to produce 100 pounds of gain 
in the Com Belt, based on the feeding of 54,979 cattle. 
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Fig. 36.=—Nearly all the silage in the United States is made from corn. 
Most of this silage is fed to dairy cattle, but the use of silage for wintering 
beef cows and young cattle and for fattening steers Is increasing rapidly, 
especially - in the Corn Belt. The large amount of silage now produced 
in Iowa, Kansas, and eastern Colorado is noteworthy. Bach dot on the 
map represents 6,000 tons, which is estimated as roughly equivalent to 
2,000 tons of hay. 



Fig. 37. —Corn is cut for forage very largely around the margin of the 
Corn Belt and in Kansas. In southwestern Kansas, western Oklahoma, and 
western Texas kafir and milo replace corn as a forage crop. Some of the 
forage shown in the. south central and southern States is sweet sorghum, 
A large part of this coarse forage is used to feed beef cattle, especially 
in the region extending from Iowa to Texas. (See Fig. 21.) 
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Fia. 38.—Wild or native hay is used very largely for wintering cattle in the 
Spring Wheat Begion, the western portion of the Corn Belt, along the 
eastern margin of the Great Plains, and in the higher valleys and 
plateaus of the Western Range regions. (See Fig. 20.) These are regions 
having suflBcient rainfall to produce a growth of native grass tall enough 
to cut for hay, but not suflaciently moist, especially in winter, to secure 
higher yields of clover,' timothy, and other tame grasses. Supplemented 
by some feed rich in protein, those wild hays are quite satisfactory for 
wintering cattle. 



Fig. 39.—^2dost of the hay shown in the northeastern quarter of the United 
States is timothy. The much smaller amounts in the South are largely 
Bermuda and Johnson'grass, while along the Pacific Coast grain hay is the 
leading variety. These hays also should be supplemented by some feed 
rich in protein, in order to bring cattle through the winter in good con¬ 
dition. These hays are not, used extensively for feeding beef cattle. 
(See Pig. 21.) 



















LEGUMINOUS HAY 

(CLOVER. TIMOTHY AND CLOVER MIXED. ALFALFA. AND ANNUAL LEGUMES CUT FOR HAY) 

- PRODUCTION. 1919 
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EG. 40.—West of the Missouri River the leguininous hay is almo.st wholly alfalfa, east of the Missouri and north of the 
Cotton. Belt It is mostly timothy and clover mixed and clover aldnc^. Clover includes red, alsike, and crimson mover 
and several other legumes of less importance. The scattew'd dotij in the Cotton Belt represent mostly cowp^s and soy 
heana cut' for hay, and lespedeza. A large part of the alfalfa in the West, and of the timothy and clover m the Corn 
Belt, is fed to heef cattle. 
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Cost of Beef Production. 

The factors which make up the cost of producing beef cat¬ 
tle may be grouped into four general classes. 

The first of these is the initial cost of the cattle on the farm 
or ranch. If they are purchased elsewhere to be delivered 
by the purchaser, the cost of such delivery should be added 
to the purchase price. 

The second general group of costs, which may be called 
“ operating expenses,” include charges for range or pasture, 
feed - and salt, labor, taxes on cattle, insurance, veterinary 
costs, death risk, and incidentals. The charge for range or 



Fig. 41. —Equipment for producing beef cattle need not be expensive. They 
do need shelter from cold 'winds and rains. Barns, cribs, and silos for 
storing feed should be substantial and so constructed that they give the 
maximum ventilation consistent with the protection needed. . 

pasture is the sum of the interest on the value of the land, 
taxes on the land, and the annual cost of fencing and repairs. 
^Vhen feed is raised it is charged to the cattle at current farm 
prices. Losses from death should be borne by the animals 
that live to be marketed. The incidental charges cover office 
expenses, legal fees, telegrams, and trips to market. 

The third group covers the ^‘building and equipment 
charges,” which should take care of the annual deprecia¬ 
tion and repairs. 

The fourth group includes interest on capital invested in 
the cattle, buildings, equipment, feed, and funds necessary to 
meet miscellaneous expenses. 
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The sum of these four groups of costs, (1) the initial cost 
of the cattle, (2) the operating expenses, (3) the building 
and equipment charges, and (4) interest on capital invested, 
is the. gross cost of production. 

The value of by-products arising from the cattle business, 
such as manure, gains of hogs following fattening steers, and 
milk produced by the breeding herd, should be subtracted 
from the gross cost to determine the net cost. 

Cost figures covering the raising and fattening of cattle, 
showing the quantities of feed, pasture, and labor necessary 
in keeping a breeding herd and in producing yearling feeder 
steers, have been gathered only for cattle in the Corn Belt. 

Raising Calves and Fattening Baby Beeves. 

The figures in Table 6 were gathered on farms covering 
three different methods of handling the breeding herd and 
of feeding calves up until they were yearlings, namely, (1) 
using cows partially milked, the calf taking the rest, (2) 
beef cows, and (3) baby beef—^the calves getting all 
the milk in Groups 2 and .3. The calves of Groups 1 and 2 
were carried as stockers during their first winter, while the 
calves of Group 3 were fattened as baby beeves on a 
grain ration and sold for slaughter at about 15 months of 
age. While the average quantities of grain and man labor 
used during a year were greatest for the cows partially 
milked, the milk, cream, and butter received from the par¬ 
tially milked cows normally more than pay for the extra 
feed and labor put on them. NTormally the cost of pasture, 
winter feed, and labor make up about 83 per cent of the 
total cost of keeping a partially milked cow, and 80 per cent 
of the total cost of keeping a cow for the production of 
feeder steers or calves to be fattened. The feed and labor 
made up from 85 to 87^ per cent of the total cost of carrying 
the calves through the winter. The net cost of carrying a calf 
through the winter added to the cost of the weanling calf 
in the previous fall gives the total cost of the yearling at 12 
to 15 months of age. 
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Table 6. —Quantities of feed and labor required and the coniputed cost 
of keeping cows to produce calves and of carrying the iceanlmp 
calves to shot^ yearlings as stackers or as baby beef (Corn Belt). 




Quantities. 

Values.^ 

Sj^ms of production 


Par- 

tiaUy 

milk^ 

cows. 

Beef 

cows. 

Baby 

beef 

cows. 

Par¬ 

tially 

milked 

cows. 

Beef 

cows. 

Baby 

beef 

cows. 

KEEPING A BBEEDING COW ONE TE.4B. 







Number of cows under study... 


1,541 

11,261 

4,572 




Peed: 





Pasture. 

...days.. 

200 

194 

197 

$10.00 

$9.70 

$9.85 

Hay.1. 

pounds.. 

1,940 

1,900 

1,940 

9.70 

9.50 

. 9.70 

Silage. 

...do_ 

600 

700 

740 

1.20 

1.40 

1.48 

Straw... 

...do.... 

580 

660 

500 

.58 

1.10 

.50 

Com. 

bushels.. 

.4.75 

2.2 

2.5 

2.58 

.66 

1.26 

Com stalks. 

...acres.. 

1.75 

1.42 

2.0 

1.75 

1.42 

2.00 

Feed cost... 





25.61 

23.78 

24.78 





. 

Labor: 








Man hours.__ 


47.2 

15.3 

10.4 

16.7 

9.44 

3.06 

3.34 

Horse hours.... 

9.8 

9.6 

.98 

1.04 

.96 

Other expenses...per ceut of gross cost.. 

17 

20 

20 

7.38 

6.97 

7.27 

Gross cost of oarrdne cow one vear.. 



' I 

43.41 

34.85 

36.35 


■ 




Deductions for by-products: 

, 







Manure... 

...loads.. 

4.5 

4 

4 

4.50 

4.00 

4.00 

Millr.. 

. gallons.. 

38 



3.42. 


! 

1 ___ . 

Cren-Tn.... 

_do_ 

11 



8.25 



Butter.. 

pounds. 

16 



4.00 



RTriTn ^ilTr 

....do.... 

1,000 



2.00 









Total deductions. 





22.17 

f 00 1 

4.00 






Net of oarrvhisr cow one vear... 




21.24 

30.85 

32.35 

' ■ ** 





Cows kent ner calf raised .. . . 


1.143 

j 1.179 

1.163 




Cow cost ner calf s_..... . . _ 

24.28 

36.37 

37.63 






Bull cost per calf.... 





3.47 

2.36 

2.45 




I 


Cost of calf at weanins_ 



I 


27.76 

38.73 

40.07 



■' 



1 The values given are based on the following prices for feed and labor: 

Pasture..per head per (^y.. fa05 

Hay... per'ton- 10.00 

Silage.....1.do.... 4,00 

Protein meal. do,... 35.00 

Straw........do— 2.00 

Fodder. .do.,.. 2.00 

Com. perbudid.. .50 

Comstalhs..•.1.-.p®r acre.. 1.00 

Manlabor.......per hour.. .20 

Horsel abor.. .1.— -.do— .10 

^ To obtain the cost per calf raised to weardng age of 6 to 8 months, the number of cows kept 
per calf is multiplied by the cost of keeping a cow one year. To this product, is added the 
proportionate cost of keeping a bull per calf raised under the various syst^. 

99912*— TEBK 1921 - 18 
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Table 6. —Quantities of feed and labor required and the computed cost 
of keeping cows to produce calves and of carrying the weanling 
calves to short yearlings as stackers or as bahy beef {Com Belt )— 
Continued. 


Systems of production 


Quantities. 

Values. 

Par¬ 

tially 

milked 

cows. 

Beef 

cows* 

Baby 

beef 

cows. 

Par¬ 

tially 

milked 

cows. 

Beef 

cows. 

Baby 

beef 

cows. 

WINTEEINO OE FATTENING A WEANLING 







calp:« 








Number of calves under study.. 


1,015 

7,236 

4,009 




Feed: 





Hay... 

.pounds.. 

1,080 

1,218 

1,150 

S5.40 

16; 09 

S5.75 

Silage. 

....do.... 

218 

266 

658 

.44 

.53 

1.32 

Protein meal.:. 

....do.... 

. 12 

7 

141 

.21 

.12 

2.47 

Straw. 

....do_ 

114 

110 

40 

.11 

.11 

.04 

Fodder. 

....do_ 

204 i 

159 


.20 

.16 


Com. 

.bushels.. 

6.1 

8.6 

41.0 

3.05 

4:30 

20.50 

Com stalks.. 

.- .acres.. 

.1 

.1 

.03 

.10 

.10 

.03 

Pasture. 

..i.days,. 

10.0 

9.0 

48.0 

.50 

. .45 

2.40 

Feed cost. 





10.01 

11.86 

32. §1 





i*/:. 



Labor: 








Manhours. 


12.5 

8.6 

12.2 

2.50 

1.72 

2.44 

Horse hours. 


4.7 

6.8 

9.1 

.47 

.68 

.91 

Other expenses...per cent of gross cost.. 

14 

15 

12.5 

2.11 

2.52 

5.13 

, Gross wintering or fattening cost... 




15.09 

16.78 

40.99 

Deductions for by-products: 








Manure..... 

.loads.. 

i:o 

1.5 

1.5 

1.00 

1.50 

1.50 

Pork..... 

.pounds.. 



38 



2.85 








Total deductions. 





1.00 

1.50 

4.35 

Net wintering or fattenine cost._ 




14.09 

15.28 

36.64 

Cost at weaning time. 





27.75 

38,73 

' 40,07 

Total producti<im cost, 12 to 15 months... 




41.84 

54.01 

76.71 


* The calves wintered averaged 12 to 14 months of age. The calves fattened as baby beef 
avera^ 14 to 15 months of age and S23 pounds in weight when marketed. 
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Beef Cattle Fattening Costs. 

Beginning with the winter feeding season i918-19, the 
United States Department of Agriculture and five State ex¬ 
periment stations of the Com Belt began a five-year study of 
beef cattle feeding costs. Five general cattle feeding areas, 
one in each of five Corn Belt States, were selected, namely, 
eastern Nebraska, west-central Iowa, north-central I llino is, 
east-central lndiana, and central Missouri. In each of these 
areas beef cattle feeding cost figures were kept on approxi¬ 
mately 100 droves of cattle each year since the first winter, 
1918-19. 

During the first two winters, when com was about $1.50 
per bushel, feed made up from 80 to 86 per cent of all feed- 
lot costs, man and horse labor 4 to 9 per cent, and all other 
expenses 9 to 14 per cent. During the third winter, 1920-21, 
when com was charged to the cattle at about 60 cents a bushel, 
feed made up from 68 to 76 per cent of all fattening costs, 
with labor 7 to 11 per cent and the other expenses 17 to 24 
per cent. 

Table 8 shows that thin cattle going into the feed lot in the 
fall of 1920 cost very nearly as much as those bought during 
the previous years of high com prices. The net cost of 100 
pounds gain, however, was about half in 1920-21 what it had 
been the two preceding years. In the winter of 1918-19 and 
of 1919-20, when corn was around $1.50 a bushel, the value 
of manure and pork paid for all costs other than the feed 
bill, provided the cattle were not on pasture too long. In the 
winter of 1920-21, under 50-cent com prices, manure and 
pork values paid for only approximately half the feed-lot ex¬ 
penses other than the feed itself. It is a noticeable fact that 
in the last winter, when feed costs had fallen about half, the 
other expenses increased in most States. 

Variation in the Cost of Fattening Cattle. 

As there are wide differences betw^n fam^ in the kind of 
rations used and methods of feeding, as well as in the grade 
of feeder cattle bought for feeding and in the skill of the 
fanner as a cattle feeder, there are wide variations in the net 
cost of different droves of corn-fed cattle by the time they 



[Winter feeding seasons; cattle of all ages.] 
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Feeding season of 1918-19: 

Nebraska. 

Iowa. 

Illinois. 

Indiana.,. 

Missouri... 

Feeding season of 1019-20; 

Nebraska.. 

Iowa. 

Illinois. 

Indiana... 

Missouri.. 

Feeding season of .1920-21: 

Nebraska. 

Iowa... 

Illinois. 

Indiana. 

Missouri. 


Shelled basis. 
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reach the stockyards. This difference was greatest during, 
the winters of 1918-19 and 1919 - 20 , when the farm price of 
corn was about $ 1.50 a bushel and the prices of other feeds 
. correspondingly high, as Figure, 42 shows. 

In the 1920-21 winter, when com fed to the cattle covered 
in this study averaged 52 cents a bushel, there were not such 
wide differences in costs from one drove to another. The 
average cost per 100 pounds live weight of finished cattle 
covered in this study in the winter of 1918-19 was $ 14 . 69 ; 
in 1919-20 was $ 14 . 04 ; and in 1920 r -21 was $ 10 . 19 . 



Fig. 42.—^There is great variation in the cost per hundred pounds of pro¬ 
ducing fat cattle on different farms and in different years^ especially since 
the war, when prices of feed and labor have been changing. rapidly. In 
the winter of 1018-19 the cost varied from $7 to $2^ hut 57 per cent 
cost between $12 and $16 per hundred pounds.. In 1919-20 the variation 
was from $8 to $22, but 65 per cent cost between $12 and $16. In 
1920-21 the cost varied from $5 to $16, and 81 per cent cost between 
$8 and $12. The cost of production survey included about 55,000 cattle. 
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Tabue 8.—Costs of fattening cattle in the Com Belt. . 


I ATeiage of cattle of all ages.] 


Seascoi.azid State. 

5 

§ 

1 

a 

% 

11 

bCfg 

P 

u 

P 

2; P4 

1 

Peed. 

Labor. 

Other ex¬ 
penses. 

Gross cost at 
market. 

1 

it 

1 

"3 

1| 

f 

Is 

1'' 

Winter of 1918-19: . 













Nebraska. 

176 

295 

1.68 

$26.48 

$70.40 

$79.69 

$7.01 

$9.24 

$166.34 

$17.83 

$148.51 

1,010 

lov^a.. 

155 

272 

1.75 

29.10 

75.28 

83.19 

4.62 

9.25 

172.34 

17.92 

154.42 

1,017 

Illinois___ 

186 

295 

1.59 

28.28 

81.68 

84.57 

9.19 

11.97 

187.41 

22.31 

165.10 

1,084 

Indiana..-. 

183 

344 

1.88 

22.40 

76.29 

75.52 

5.94 

12.80 

170.55 

17.21 

153.34 

1,024 

Missouri. 

161 

268 

1.66 

^59 

7138 

56.91 

4.89 

8.45 

141.63 

7.02 

134,61 

997 

Winter of 1919-20;* 













Nebraska. 

156 

270 

1.73 

23.99 

80.49 

66.84 

3.80 

8.97 

160.10 

14.84 

145.26 

1^067 

Iowa.. 

184 

326 

1.80 

23.28 

77, id 

82.30 

4.13 

iO.T2 

174.25 

21.27 

152.98 

! 1,112 

TIKnnia.. 

170 i 

247 

1.45 

33.22 

,77.52 

84.10 

6.68 

10.44 

178.74 

19.16 

159.58 

1,068 

Tndfftnft ..' 

183 i 

290 

1.58 

25.26 

79.94 

76.09 

5.99 

12.37 

174.39 

21.20 

153.19 

1,074 

Missouri.-.'. 

196 

262 

1.34 

26.22 

77.26 

65.71 

4.67 

8.51 

156.15 

10.20 

145.95 

1,069 

Winter of 1920-21: 









Nebraska. 

166 

309 

1.86 

1 13.94 

78.68 

34.17 

4.29 

12.05 

129.19 

7.44 

121.75 

1,182 

Iowa. 

194 

353 

1.83 

! 12.34 

74.67 

36.89 

3.81 

11.99 

, 127.38 

9.14 

118.22 

1,194 

Illinois. -. 

174 

258 

1.48 

18.08 

66.49 

38.17 

5.73 

10.63 

I 121.02 

7.89 

113.13 

1,101 

Ttidian^i. 

166 

270 

1.63 

15.44 

7o.od 

35.30 

5.22 

11.25 

1 121.86 

10.08 

111.78 

1,099 

Missouri. 

252 

343 

1.40 

16.11 

67.81 

.48.06 

4.64 

10.53 

131.04 

1 

1 7.97 

123.07 

1,186 


»Tbe details of the feed-lot costs are ^yen in Appendix. Page SS6, Tfehle 486. 


TABiuE 9.—TAd normal costs of fatterUng a ^-year-oU steer in the 
Com Belt, with thejarm price of &ym oi | | 
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Costs at Different Corn-Price Levels. 

Table 9 shows the normal cost of fattening a steer in the 
Com Belt when the farm price per bushel of com is at any 
one of the five prices givMi, Due con^deration was taken 
of the fact that the freight and labor costs during the winter 
of 1920-21 were not in line with 50-cent com, and adjust¬ 
ments were made to pre-war freight and wag^. 

Feed represents a somewhat higher per cent of the gross 
cost with high-priced com than it does with the 60-cent com. 
Tim value of pork and manure produced behind cattle 
amounts to as much as all expenses other than feed with 
$1.50 com, while with 50-cent corn the value of pork and 
manure amounts in normal times to about two-thirds of the 
expenses other than feed. It will be noted that this table 
bears out the rule that starting with SO-cent com the net cost 
of fattening a steer advances half as fast as the price of 
com "f that is, when the price of com doubles from 50 cents to 
$1 a bushel, the net cost pi fattening a steer increases one- 
half over what it cost at the 50-cent com level. 


Price Returned for Ck»rii by Winter-Fed Cattle. 


Cattle charged witii the cash farm prices for com and 
other feeds were hot always able to return a profit to their 
owners. There were many cattle, especially in the winters 
of 1918-19 and 1919-20, that were able, however, to return 
market prices for all their feed other than com and, in addi¬ 
tion, mtumed enough to pay the cost of growing this .com, 
jWbim ji^iMng the ayerage^per head sales price of each drove 
of ooviked in this, ^tuly, and subtracting from &is' 
jamtOQi)^ o£ money aQ the btists going into making that steer, 
Incepting the co^ of com|ihe balance of nioney left has bem; 
called the returns that the steer made for com. K^ot ail| cattle | 
under study fed during the three winters. h p^^ 

balance even when com was not charged toth^i' 

Figure. 4S, the money that some steers 

ance divided by the'bu^els of corn ' 

figure which has been called the 


It is noticeable that in the wintei^ 
were able to return more; 


Ibw cattJe- 
com fed, 
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PERCENTAGE OF CATTLE 

RETURNING CERTAIN VALUE PER BUSHEL OF CORN FED 

OTHER FEEDS HAVING BEEN CHARGED AT CASH FARM PRICES 
CORN BELT AREA 
WINTERS 1918-ia 1919-20.1920-21 


WINTER 

1918-19 

PER ! 
CENT i 

40 

30 

20 

10 


40 

WINTER 

30 

1919-20 

20 


!0 


50 


40 

WINTER 

30 

1920-21 

20 

to 


CATTLE UNABLE 
TO PAY ANYTHING 
FOR CORN 


CATTLE 

PAYING RETURNS 
FOR CORN 



2to3 1to2 

DOUARS PEN 6USIEL 


OtoI Tto2 2to3 3to4 4to5 
DOILARS PER BUSHEL RETURNS 


Fig. 43.—^Tlnere is a considerable number ol steers wbicb do not pay for the 
com fed to them, when other feeds are charged at cash farm prices. , The 
cross-hatched columns represent the percentage of the steers each .winter 
wtdch lost from 1 cent to $2 per boshel of corn they were fed, while the 
* blach columns represent the steers paying from 1 cent to $5 for the corn. 
In thd trtnter. of 1820-21 almost one-half the steers paid nothing for the 
cam *ed to them, if other feeds are charged at cash farm prices. (See 
Fig. 42,) 
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while on the other hand many cattle were unable to return 
anything to their owners for their com after paying market 
prices for all other feed (see Fig. 43). 

Averaging together the cattle under study in all five Corn 
Belt States, the amount realized per bushel of corn fed to 
them, after they had paid all other feed-lot expenses, was 
$1.29 in the winter of 1918-19. $0.80 in the winter of 1919-20, 
and $0.01 in the winter of 1920-21. 

Importance of Credit for Beef Production. 

The financial needs of beef-cattle producers can be sep¬ 
arated roughly into two classes. First, cattlemen who breed 
and raise cattle, either to fatten or to sell as Stockers and 
feeders, need loans maturing in not less than one to three 
years. This is called middle term ” credit. Secondly, men 
who purchase and fatten feeder cattle need “short term” 
credit for three to six months. 

At present the chief agencies for credit are the local banks 
and cattle-loan companies. Banking laws frequently limit 
the size and duration of loans to such an extent that the 
banks can not satisfactorily meet the credit demands of cat¬ 
tlemen. Cattle-loan companies are found in practically all 
important live-stock markets. Ordinarily it is very diffi¬ 
cult to obtain satisfactory loans on cattle for one to three 
years, as these agencies desire to make loans for a period 
not to exceed six months, which, of course, is ample for feed¬ 
ing purposes. When one needs credit for a longer period 
for developing young cattle for market the privilege of 
renewal is frequently granted. In some cases the loans are 
made without any security other than a promissory note 
from the borrower, but more commonly the borrower is re¬ 
quired to give a mortgage on his live stock or land. 

The use of credit or financial statements has become quite 
common in connection with cattle loans. As a rule an ex¬ 
aminer inspects the herd occasionally to see that the value 
of the security pledged for the loan is protected. When the 
borrower is a reliable man and a good feeder, and the market 
is steady, the banks may grant credit up to 100 per cent of 
the value of the herd, because live stock usually becomes much 
more valuable with time due to growth and finish. The aver- 
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age, however, is nearer 76 per cent. Some loans are made for 
only 50 per cent of the market value. 

In order to be eligible for rediscount at Federal reserve 
banks cattle paper must have a maturity not to exceed six 
months and must be presented by a member bank. The pro¬ 
ceeds of these notes must also have been used for agricul¬ 
tural purposes. Cattle-loan companies, however, usually de¬ 
sire to find a buyer for their notes and mortgages. If they 
are for small amounts they are usually sold as such direct 
to investors. Companies who make large loauts, however, find 
it easier to dispose of these notes by retaining them as se¬ 
curity for notes or bonds issued by the company in popular 
denominations. 

The activities of the Stock Growers’ Finance Corporation 
and the War Finance Corporation during the summer and 
fall of 1921 and the winter of 1922 have helped to establish 
easier and longer credit for cattlemen. Their needs could 
be met much more adequately by slight amendments to the 
Federal Eeserve and Federal Farm Loan acts. 
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Marketing Beef Cattle. 

The market is the goal of the producer. The cattleman 
therefore is greatly concerned in knowing what the consumer 
wants in the way of beef or veal, wh^ it is wanted, where it 
must be delivered, and what price it will probably command. 

Cattle marketing has undergone many important changes 
since the country was first founded. In the early colonial 
days the family circle comprised both producer and con¬ 
sumer, and consequently there were neither marketing nor 
mark^ing problems. Specialization in production soon re- 
stilted in surpluses which had to be disposed of outside the 
family circle. Then marketing began with all its attending 
difficulties and problems. 

Boston was probably the first centralized live-stock market 
in the country, records indicating that as early as 16S8 cattle 
were drivea from New Hampshire to Boston to be marketed. 

The Dutch, at New Amsterdam, which is now New York 
City, the Quakers at Philadelphia, and the English Catholics 
at Baltimore each established cattle markets at an early 
, date. It is noteworthy that all of these early markets have 
functioned continuou^y down to the present time, despite 
the westward movement of the beef-cattle industry. 

With the development of the Com Belt and the opening of 
the Western Eange regions live-stock markets were estab¬ 
lished at various points on the Great Lakes and along the 
Mississippi and Missouri Rivers. Thereafter most of the 
western cattle went to these newer and nearer markets 
instep, of to Atlantic seaboard. Beef .was packed in 
^ early 1832, but the first stockyards wereo^ot 
In'1865 the Chicago Union Stodc 
wife' sbiadier stockyards located in dif 

mi part^jof the mty having been oomhined to foma the new 
organization. -> 

During the last half of the nineteenth cehttny: 
were opened at Kansas City, St. Louis, 

Denver, Sioux City, St. Paul, St 
During the next 10 years Fort Worth,- 
Portland, Oreg., markets were re¬ 
cently the list has be^ incr^^ of markets 

at Salt Lake City, Seattlei Falls, 
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Atlanta, Dallas, Hontgonsjery, El Paso, Jacksonville, and 
elsewhere, until at the present time there are some 67 well- 
established, centralized live-stock markets doing busine^ 
The volume of business passing through these central 
markets annually is enormous. Complete receipts data are 
available only as far back as 1916, when the United States 
Department of Agriculture began compiling such informar 
tion. During the seven years 1915 to 1921, inclusive, a total 
of 147,787,991 cattle and calves passed through public stock- 
yards. In 1918 total receipts of cattle and calves at central 
markets amounted to 25,295,000 head, which is probably the 
greatest number to be so marketed during a single year in 
the history of the country. 

Hodern Methods of Marketing Beef Cattle. 


Many methods are used by the producer in marketing beef 
cattle, but most of them may be grouped under six or seven 
general heads. The principal systems, listed in the probable 
order of their relative importance, are as follows: 

(a) Selling to country drover for shipment to central 
markets. 

(S) Shipping to central inarkets through cooperative aiso- 
ciations. 


(o) Shipping to central markets direct, 
(d) Direct marketing to local butcheib.^ 
' (e) SeH^:;diri^:;(l) 
speculator dm- 

ing; hou^.*' ■' ■ ? 5 f' \ '■ ill" ’‘ ’ 




& to the pack- 


(jf)' ahd selling as carcass, meat. 

^(^1 Sorias of inarketmg, such as (1) auction sales, 

tiie range to cooperative purchasers, etc., (S) 

' on nmil orders. 

Erbrn one-half to three-fourths of the beef catile mar¬ 
keted in the United States pass throii^ central mturh)^. 
In 1916 central markets received more than 71 per 
beef cattle marketed, and in 1917, 76 per cent, 
there has been a slow but steady decrease in pmroentage 
.of cattle disposed of through public stoekj^i^ In 1918 
■ daout 75 per cent, in 1919, 74 per-cent, and in’ 1920, 70 per 
passed through public stoc^ardsi, whereas in 1921 the 
at^»arent proportion so marketed ^pp»i to 67 per cent. 
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One of the earliest methods of disposing of cattle was 
through sales to the country drover, and although during 
the past few years the business of the drover has been seri¬ 
ously curtailed because of the development of newer methods 
of marketing, it seems probable that a greater per cent of 
cattle and calves still pass through the hands of the country 
drover than are marketed in any other way. ‘Formerly 
the drover had a tremendous advantage in his dealings 
with most farmers due to his superior knowledge of general 
market conditions. Recently, however, the extension of such 
facilities as the telephone^ rural free deliver}’ of mail, wire¬ 
less telegraph and telephone has placed the farmer on a more 
nearly equal footing with the drover. 

Next to the country drover, cooperative shipping is prob¬ 
ably the most important present-day method of marketing 
beef cattle. In 1920 approximately one-fourth of Iowa’s 
live s^ock was marketed cooperatively. During the same 
year Wisconsin had about 500 cooperative live-^ock shipping 
associations, which handled approximately 65 per cent of the 
live stock marketed by that State. 

Shipping to central markets by producers has always been 
the favorite method of large-scale producers. The range 
cattleman or the Com Belt feeder who has anywhere from 
a few carloads to several trainloads of cattle to market at 
one time usually prefers to take his own stock to market 
rather than patronize either the country drover or the coop¬ 
erative shipping association. 

The local butcher has always provided an important out- 
fet for cattfe. His nearness ^ the producer giv^ him ccr- 
tfdn' during recent years this advantage has 

by the economy of large-scale 
dat^htering ind the eriehsibn by &e bi^ packers of the 
peddler car system,. ^ ^ 

Selling direct to a speculator or packer buyer ttie i 
try and shipping direct to the packing house [ 

producer on account of the elimination I 
The chief objection to these me ' 
producer of a certain amount ot'p, 
contribute to his position of pifibn and dis¬ 
courages Careful i^udy of: bbtiditibns. 
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In 1&19, 1,904,581 cattle , and calves were slaughtered on 
farms, while 224,780,189 pounds of beef and veal were sold 
from farms during the same year. Auction sales, selling on 
mail order, and selling on the range to cooperative purdias- 
ers, are comparatively new ways of disposing of cattle and 
have not, as yet, become important. 



Vm. ^—Statistics of railway, loadings of cattle and calves are availaUe 
only for the year 1918. Nebraska was the leading State in that yean 
oyer 90,000 carloads. Illinois, Texas, Missouri, and 
' nearly as many, Iowa shipping practice^ 

Nebraska. These: fly:e .Stftea. 'wl '' dnd 

/ ^'oaiyes' in well as 

oann.txy loadlngB ^nkostly■ to the big 

, andsame group of States. (See 

■ 46, 08, ^ ^‘ ” 

/ / " Cattle Markets* 

TThe flow of cattle and calves through central markets is 
made lip of niariy smaller breams, every State contributing 
its quota. These contributions vary greatly in sizei. A 
survey for the year 1918 (Fig, 44) indicated that during 
that jesfr Nebra^a, was flrst, with 90,805 carloads; Illindis 
^cond, with 87,281-; Texas third, with 86,445; Missouri 
fourth, with -83,143; and Iowa fifth, with 80,339. These five 
States loaded and shipped more than 50 per cent of the 
^ttle a^d calves loaded in the entim country that year. A 
vwy per cent of these cattle eventually reach one or 
another of the half dozen leading markets s&tuated in the 
Com Bdtw 
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Choice Breeder Steer, 






Good Feeder Steer,. 

cat^ are ihoee of to Pnt on 

and^^t. The grade of endfct aninmis Is determined oy the 
to do this aniddy, economically, and on those parts which 
dodraWe and therefore higher priced cuts of meat, 
ateers--‘ClH>i<^ gpood, medium, and common—are illiis^ 












Ck>miuoii ‘Feedeir 


tratea. «oxe rne aHtereaceB *« 

has a straight, broad hack, 

rooBd, short neck and legSi and a br^d 2 


roono, snon necK auw. ^ 

or less deficient in one or moto ef 
with Figore ee. 

99912«—ybk 1«21-19 


trated. Note the differences In conf^r^f 

and flank, a ^11 


V IdiD, and flank, S ’ ^ll. 


I famsaieL; "rne rower fijrwu.«5i »«w-«5 
y ^]|jerfcant cbsaracteristics. Compare 
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Eating the central markets on the basis of theiir average 
annual receipts of cattle and calves during the five years 
1916 to 1920 (Fig. 46), Chicago leads, with Kansas City 
second, and Omaha third. It is interesting to note that 
de^ite the establishment of important live-stock markets 
near the center of the Com Belt and considerably nearer 
the great cattle-producing areas of the West, Chicago has 
been able to hold first place in receipts every year since 1866. 

AVERAGE MONTHLY RECEIPTS OF CATTLE AND CALVES 
CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY AND 65 OTHER STOCKYARDS 
1916-1920 
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respect to stockers and feeders handled, with average annual 
^pments of 388,000 head. 

During 1921,12 markets handled 84.6 per cent of all Stock¬ 
ers and feeders passing through public stockyards (see Fig. 
47) . Durii^ the preceding year the same markets handled 82 
per cent. The State destinations of stockers and feeders 
passing throng these markets provides a basis for deter¬ 
mining the sections in which most of the cattle finishing is 
done. In 1^1 Iowa received from the 12 markets referred 
to, a total of 519,374 stocker and feeder cattle and calves, and 



Fig. 50. —Half of tbe calves are born in the three spring months, the peak 
being reached in April. A small increase in number of births occurs 
again In the fall, during which months about 17 per cent are born. The 
slaughter of calves shows a similar curve, but the crests occur a month 
later. <See Slg. 51.) 

led all States in that regard. Nebratira was second with 
433,125^ Illinois third, Kansas fourth, and Missouri fiSh. 
These are all Corn Belt States. (Fig. 48.) 

Seasonal Movements of Cattle. 

■ ■ ■ ■ ' 4 ' J, 

An important characteristic of the movement of ; 
through public stockyards is the seasonal 
range and pasture cattle are marketed wbtQi;tiie 
son ends, while tiie bulk of the ciCffie fneffi tim to 

market from three to four ntontht o feed. 

Since probably 75 per cent of are grass 

cattle it is obvious that thmr the p«^ 

for the year. - : ^ ^ 
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A tabulation of cattle and calf receipts at aU public 
markets for five years (Fig. 49) shows that October is, 
on the average, the month of heavi^t marketing, November 
second, and September usually third. As a rule February 
is the lightest month, partly due to the fact that it is tire 
shortest month but more particularly because it comes be¬ 
tween seasons. By that time the ^ass-fed cattle have all 
b^ marketed and only a few of the grain-fed cattle are 
ready for market. For the five years studied the October 


CATTLE AND CALVES 
MONTHLY SLAUSHTER UNDER FEDERAL MSPECTiON 
PERCENTAGE OF ANNUAL SLAUGHTER 
AVERAGE FOR 10 YEARS I9tl - 1920 


'! . ;s»ro, bo that the seasonal 

on the graph.' Compare' 

the ealfses wiHh ^ and the cattle cnrve with Figure 52. 

average was 2,7094^ head, while that of February was 
1,857,349, a variation of nearly 50 per cent. Normally over 
40 per cent of the total number marketed during the year 
go to market during the last four mpn^is. 

These seasonal surpluses usu^y react to the dedded dis- 
advtmtage of the producer in the form of dull kade and 
lower prices. For many years individuals and organizations 
have made serious efforts to devise ways of equalizing re- 

most 
fact. 


at public markets. For one reasdi or another 
e^i^i^hayf failed, the chief difficulty arising from tht 


PER CEN1 
10 

• 

7 

C 

9 
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pointed out above, (bat such movements are controlled largely 
by w^dber and climatic conditions. 

Thift same troublesome fact of unevenness in the move¬ 
ment of cattle and calves to market is shown by slaughter 
records (Fig. 51). Cfensidering monthly average slaughter 
of cattle under Federal inspection for 10 years, October 


MONIHLY SI.AU6HTB* OF CATTLE BY CLASSES 
FEDERAL INSPECTION JULY I9I8-DEC,IS20 

AdO 

VACM CLASS rCRMED OP TOTAL 



FIG. 52.—Much of the Tftriation in monthly receipts of cattle at pnhlle 
markets is due to nnevenness in the morement of cows to market at 
different seasons of the year. During this period of $0 inonths in 
statistics were collected the nnmber of vari^ tj^m at^t 

20 per cent in the spring to nearly ha^ 'cattle slaii^tered'' d(^^ 
the late fall and early winter. -®ie rec^pts of steers are^ reiai^el}? tnffom 
thronghont the year. 

again stands out as (be month of heaviest loovemeidL puif l 
ing that month 11 per cent of the total daughter for 
occurred. fTovember was the next heaVied month «nd Sep-, 
tember third. 

While Ibte was true of cattle, calf slau^ter followed a 
quite different course^ As most calves are dropped in the 
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spring, it is to be expected that the greater niunber should 
go to market during that season of the year (see Fig. 50). 
During the 10 -year period 10 per cent of all calves -were 
slai^htered during May. April, which was next in unpor- 
tance, averaged almost as many. 

A few years ago a study of cattle daughter was continued 
during a 30-months’ period from July, 1918, to December, 
1920, which included a segregation of animals daughtered 
by classes (see Fig. 62). It diowed that while, as a rule, 
supplies of each class of cattle are largest during the period 



Fig. 54.—Compare this map with that of beef calves. Figure 22, and note 
the large slaughter at Boston, New York City, Cleveland, and. Milwaukee, 
which are located in dairy rather than beef districts. Undoubtedly a 
large proportion of the slaughter at these and other northeastern points 
is of dairy calves. A dot on this map represents about the same number 
of animals as a dot of the same sise in Figure 53, regardless of of ^ 
maps. ^ 


when total supplies ai% hearie^,’ in ihe 5 ^ 

cows daughtered at diffi^^t Bei&Bmk ar^ 

any other class of stock, and thit 

cows is largely resfpondble for the 

number of cattle 'slaughtered... 

as a whole, while steer'slangh^: 

aU dau^t^ m l^ovember to 

tered rangad from. 20 per 

November. .-In otiwr..w 6 rds,'^£lie!ijiy|pP^|Mill(|^l^ 
more uneveu than that of. steers. ' ^ ’ , .''f * !f 
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The relative proportions of the two class^ of cattie as 
they arrive at public stockyards, however, d,o not vary as 
widely as does the slaughter, for the reason that during the 
fall a considerable proportion of the steers are returned to 
the country as stockers and feeders. This seasonal glut of 
cows is a matter of considerable consequence to the cattleman. 

Price a Factor in Cattle Marketing. 


Price is the most important factor in marketing cattle. 
It attracts supplies wd moves them from place to place. 
Neither distance, time, nor almost any other conrid^ialion is 
too great an obstacle to be overcome, provided tiie pnioe m 
high enoi^h to warrant the effort. Cattle are tibipped not 
only the 2,000 miles from the Pacific coast to Com Brit mar¬ 
kets, but also later from Chicago to England, covering 1,000 
miles by rail and 3,000 miles by water, simply because the 
price is sufficient to make the transaction profitable. While 
tile general movement of cattle is from west to east, a shift 
in prices sometimes reverses the usual order of things, as in 
the winter of 1921, when considerable numbers of meat ani¬ 
mals were shipped from middle western markets to the 
Pacific coast. 


In the following discussion Chimgo prices are nse^ 
othmrw^ specified. This pol^ -is 
cause Cfiiicago' is the ."bSsn 

becai^ fio^ of more uni- 

r form as regards the various and ^des than to any 

other market. 


A study of monthly average prices of good beef cattle from 
1901 to 1921 (Fig. 59) develops the fact that during the first 
seven years of this period the market was relatively steady, 
extreme fluctuations amounting to only $2.70 per 100 pounds. 
Beginning with August, 1901, prices moved upward and 
continued in that direction for ^proximately a year.; The 
peak was reached in July, 1902, the net advimcie fen; the year 
mnounting to $2 per 100 poundb. This advance was whoQy 


lo^,during tire next six months, and during the next five 
y^rs the market was fairly steady, the avmage price of good 
heel cattib, f(^ that period be^ig very riose to $5 per 100 
poonds. 



CHICAGO. 1901-19 
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In 1908 prices advanced about $1 per 100 pounds, and up 
to 1912 the average ranged from $6 to $7 per 100 pounds. In 
1912 the market advanced about $2, but before the end of the 
year lost about half of the advance. During the next two 
years prices were again fairly steady, but in 1915 a strong 
upward movement began which, with. several i^arp reces¬ 
sions, continued until August, 1919. During that month the 
market reached the highest point touched during the 21 years 
under discussion. The average price of good beef steers in 


WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICE 

GOOD CATTLE AT CHICAGO, IRit: 

COMPAi^D WITH ,i ' 

FIVE YEAR AVERAGES. 1911-1915 AND 1916-1990 
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lireek in December. 


sOiNaai deakbiMkl tbe averages for the periods 

and is a^p^EMShcial rise in price througb the spring and 

sruMmer montik^ follov^ bj a corresponding descent during the late autumn 
and winter. 


that month was $16.45, which was $12.05 above the low point 
of $4.40 in December, 1904, or an increase of nearly 274 
percent. 

Between October, 1919, and.May, 1920, a bad break oc¬ 
curred, the net decline for the eight mmiths period amount¬ 
ing to approximately $4 per 100 pounds. There was a quick 
recovery during the next month, however, which carried the 
market up nearly $3. In September, 1920, liquidation began 
in earn^; and with only slight recoveries intervening, the 
nuu^ket ocmi^ued downward to the end of 1921. During 
that 16 moQ^ period monthly average prices broke from 
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$14.95 to $7.31, a decline of $7.64, or more than 50 per cent. 
The decline in weekly average prices amounted to $9.15 per 
100 pounds, or nearly 59 per cent. i 

Prices at public markets show seasonal fluctuations, just as 
receipts da While general price levels vary 6rom year 
to year, the upward and downward swings occur, on 
the average, at about the same season of the year. There 
is, of courae, a rather close correlation between these price 
swings and variations in available supplies. Using weekly 
average prices for two five-year periods, 1911-1915 and 1916- 


Cattle Prices Expressed in Corn and Purchasing Power. 

There are various ways of expressing values other than in 
terms of money. Because com is such an important factor 
in the production of beef the price of beef cattle may prop¬ 
erly be shown in bushels of com (Fig. 57). Such a presenta¬ 
tion, covering a 12-year period from 1910 to 1921, inclusive, 
indicates a wide variation from time to time in the relative 
values of beef cattle and com. For example, in February, 
1913, the price of 100 pounds of good beef cattle, was equiv^ 
lent to that of 17.19 bushris of com, 

1917,. iOQ; pDun<& of ^beei cattie 

:' ’ ,|n in'value 100 

pounds of |t>esf than one and one-half 

years later, or in 0(^ber, 1921, it required 16.87 bushels of 
com to equal in value 100 pounds of beef cattle. The im¬ 
portance of studying such ratios lies in the fact that when 
com is relatively high cattle feeders are inclined to sell com 
rather than to feed it to cattle. When, howevar, com is rela¬ 
tively cheap, a higher return is sou^t by feeding it to cattle. 

Another way in which cattle pric^ may be letpreesed is 
in terms of pureharing power of other commodities. It may 
happen that when prices expressed in dollars and cents are 
. relatively high they are actually low in ccmaparison with 
thi kni^el pf genei^l commodity prices. It is not of so great 
^w much money the stockman gets for his cattle 
as how many thin^ he can receive in exchange for his cattle. 


1921 (Fig. 56), it is found .that good 
usually highe^ in August smd: 
Itecsmber, January, or Febraaryr 
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A comparison of cattle prices with their purchasing power 
in terms of general commodities from 1878 to 1921 (Fig. 58) 
diows that during the first 38 years of that period, or up to 
1912, cattle were relatively higher in price than.other com¬ 
modities. Froni 1912 to 1914 they were about equal, but in 
1914 the purchasing power began to decrease, and from 1915 
to 1919, while cattle prices had a sharp advance, the advance 
did not equal that in the price of general commodities, and 
for that reason the purchasing power actually decreased. 
From 1919 through 1921 both cattle prices and purchasing 



Fto. 58.—Since 1878 the lowest yearly average price of good beef cattle was 
reached in 1889, the price being |8.80 per 100 pounds. The highest yearly 
average price, $15.50, was reached in 1919. But 100 pounds of cattle 
would purchase more commodities (food, clothing, eftc.) in 1914 than 
any ot^ year, and less in 1921 than in any year since 1890. SlmUEar 
prices by months since 1918 are shown in Figure 63. 


power had a sharp decline, but up to the md of li@l the 
purchasing power of cattle was still considerably , below titke 
actnal price. 

Live Steer Prices Compared '^th Beef. 

A comparison of yearly average prices of Hr! 
sale beef, and certahi retidi! cuts from . ^ 
pressing each in per bf 
average (Fig. 59), developsfthb f 
prices of live ^beers and of 

ated, as a rule, in about the same From 1916 to 

1919, however, steer prices advanced much more, pfoportitm-' 
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ately, than did either wholesale or retail beef prices. The 
peak year for live steers was 1919, and in that year prices, 
avera^d 106 per cent over the 1913 level. Chicago wholesale < 
beef prices, however, were 79 per cent over the 1918 average. 

It is noteworthy in this connection that retail prices of 
plate beef were highest a year earlier, or in .1918, whereas, 
retail prices of sirloin steak and rib roa^ averaged highest 
a year later, or in 1^. Of the retail cuts considered, sir¬ 
loin steak showed the greatest advance, but even at the.hi^- 
I est point, sirloin steak 

DIVISION OF was only 85 1 per- cent 

CONSUMER’S DOLLAR above the 191$ ax^rage, 

B.EEF AND BY-PRODUCTS as compared with 106 pw: 
CALCULATED i^oFJUNE.1921 , cent in live steeis. | 

Although live stee^i 
showed the greatest pro¬ 
portionate advance, the 
decline was sharper and j 
much more pre^ijfeo^; 
than w^ that of,eilhw| 
wholesale, or retail b^fj 
prices.,-vThis is indicat^j 
by. the iact that t% 11®1 1 






Steale b^f 

_ per cent 

. ' aiid’retail'prices of plate 

i■ beef 16 per cent above 
ieve|L Tbr l^at y^r the average retail price of sirloin 
eteai| was 64 per cent and of rib roast 55 per cent above the 
1913 Average. ■ 

Expressing the above increases and decceass ip terms of: 
the purchasing power of the 1913; dollar^ It vis ionxm th|t: 
during 1914 the purefea^giHwer srtei^ hilt' 

also ^hol^le and retail beef cuts .exceeded that of^l913.: 

pame was true of steers and rdail cuts^m 1915, but 
wh»ma«le beef had- dropped 9 per cent belenr -ifae 1913 sver-' 
, - 33y i916j however, the purdiasaihg po^eT of all of these 

oonmmdities had fallen below that level and remained so 
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through 1920. In 1918 the purchasing power of live steers 
came within 2 per cent of equaling the 1913 average, but 
that of wholesale and retail beef cuts was considerably below 
that level. (See right-hand side of Fig. 69.) 

In 19^ a divergent movement occurred. The purchasing 
power of live steers had dropped 3 per cent below that of 
wholesale beef, 6 per cent below sirloin steak, and 1 per 
cent below rib roast, and was only 6 per cent above plate 
beef. In 1921 the purchasing power of live steers was 32 
per cent under the 1913 average, while rib roast was 1 per 
cent and sirloin steak 7 per cent above that level. 

Beef is the most important product resulting from cattle 
slaughter. For that reason it is reasonable to expect a rather 
close correlation between the price of beef cattle and whole¬ 
sale dressed beef. A comparison of weekly average prices of 
beef cattle at Chicago with wholesale prices of a coxrespond- 
mg grade of beef at Chicago and also at New York for the 
two years 1920 and 1921 (Fig, 60) shows that in general 
cattle prices were steadier than beef prices; that any pro¬ 
nounced or sustained variation in the price of one usually 
resulted in a similar movment in the price of the other; that 
beef prices at Chicago, as a rule, fluctuated less widely than 
those at New York; that at Chicago the differential between 
the price of cattle and wholesale prices of b^f is fairly 
constant; and, finally, that d^pite the added costs of trans¬ 
portation and other charges involved in getting beef from 
Chicago to the Atlantic seaboard, New York prices were fre¬ 
quently lower than those at Chicago. In fact, in the two 
years considered, during one week New York prices aver¬ 
aged the same as Chicago, during 62 weeks they were h^l^^ 
and during 51 weeks, or nearly 50 per cent of the tSam, ttoy 
were lower. ' -" 


Another factor which has coxisiderable bear?^ dh 
prices is the demand for the important 
as hides, tallow, and oleo oil, and the prices M 

from. A comparison of such prices (Fig: 
and following the wlir dbi4ws;:ti^ ' 

there is. a 

and of .these &ree this 

was rather mark^. Early ih 4^1^ lim World War 

began to exert a rather poweriM infimuce over prices of 
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Fig. 62/--Nor]nally there Is a rather close betwee» the prices of cattle and those of the important by-products, such 

as hides, ■billow, and oleo oil. This Is the aboVe graph during the years 1015 and 1916, 1920, and 1921. During and 

tmmedlat^y following the war, however. ^pSp dnct. Tallies fluctuated over a wide range and at times seemed to have little or no 
relation to the price of cattle. Note the a^^v^y low prices of by-products as compared with cattle prices during 1921. 
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mo^ commodities- As a result of this, tallow prices advanced 
out of all proportion to the advance in either cattle or other 
important by-products. 

On the signing of the armi^ice near the close of 1918, tallow 
prices fell precipitately, whereas cattle and oleo oil, being 
more particularly peace-time articles of trade, advanced. In 
the speculative period of 1919 practically all by-product 
prices went even higher than they had during the period of 
actual conflict, while cattle prices declined sharply. Toward 

NUMBER OF 1000 POUND CATTLE 
REQUIRED TO PURCHASE 

A WAOON, A CORN BINDER, A<a?AIN BINDER AND A GANG PLOW 
IN ILLINOS IN 1913, IN 1920 AND IN I92L 



ysG. , Hattie* in c^tr&l Zllionis would purchase a wagoi^ 

; a mtn li hinder, and a gang plow, whereaa.ln 1920 two more 

' cattle were retail^, and Is 1921 four more cattle. (See Figs. 58 and 63.) 


. the end of the year, however, there was a readjustment, and 
ai^ 1^1 tib.e no^al dose relatiom^p between 
cattle prices add these of lud4s, taUim,^luidkieddil ^es‘main¬ 
tained. Hus was 48pei^H^ last few 

months of the year. , ‘ \ i 

V ' : , . Cattle Prices and fienetd .Commodity i Pieces. 

; conmdered the eff^ on ca^e prieesdf the factors 

rdated to cattle, it reidains to discover how 
t»tll4;]|^ces respond to changes id the general level of .com- 
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modity pricea (Figs. 63 and 64.) From the beginning of 
1913 to June, 1916, cattle prices and general commodity prices 
showed a fairly close relationship. At times cattle were 
slightly higher and at other times siighfly lower than the 
level of other important commodities. Early in 1916, how¬ 
ever, all prices, indudihg those of cattle, stairted upward, 
and so far as general commoditi^ wcse concerned the trend, 
with only one or two rather slight interruptions, continued 
until May, 1920. Although cattle prices shared to a cmtain 


PRICE OF STEERS'BY GRADES AT CHICAGO 

WEEKLY AVERAGES. 1921 
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FIg. 65.—Grade in large measure determines the price paid for cattle. In 
the late spring, when fattened cattle are being received from the feed lots 
In large numbers and the movement of common cattle from the Western 
Bange is light, the difference in price between choice and common steers 
is much less than in the toll months when the conditions are revertsed. 
(See Fig. 52.> It is interesting to note that in 1921 the price of chfdee 
steers was higher in the toll months ttmn in the spring,, and the price, of 
common steers was much lower. sc^e of Is not carried 

to aero. ' " ■ T 


extent in this movement, at no time aft^tbia mid^l^ ^f 4^1^ ^ 
'did their rise equal the rise in'^ 
'^t only was that' trae^ l^^ttile 

prices not only '' 

- th^^year 1921 hrlTr th n com¬ 
modity prit^ Wete still tiiat lev^ 
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Ohoice Beef Steer^ 
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Standardized Grades for Cattle and Beef. 

While the factors considered in the foregoing discussion 
affect cattle prices in var 3 'ing degrees and at different times, 
there is another factor which operates at all times and very 
largely determines the price which the producer gets for 
his beef animals. That factor is grade. Choice and prime 
cattle invariably bring more money than do common. How¬ 
ever, the ])rice differentials between grades are by no means 
constant, as may be seen by considering the graph in Figure 
65, wliich indicates the course of weeldy average prices at 
Chicago during 1921. This graph shows that the extreme 
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range in prices of beef steers was widest during the latter 
part of October and narrowest during the last week of May. 
Although there are certain variations in the time when 
these expansions and contractions in the price range occur, 
a differential between the grades is always present. 

Because grade so largely determines the price, the ex¬ 
istence or lack of a standardized system of grading becomes 
a matter of vital importance to the producer of beef animals. 
Until very recently no such system existed. Heretofore most 



08,—The difference in appearance between the meat of a choice and tliat 
of a common beef steer. Note the greater thickness, covering of fat, and 
marbling of fat in the lean in the cuts from the choice steer. The choice 


cuts are also more tender and palatable,, and , therefore in greater demand * 
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live-stock markets have used a certain group of trade terms 
to designate classes and grades of cattle and to describe 
market and trade conditions. The definitions of these terms, 
however, varied not only between markets but even at the 
same market at different seasons of the year. This situation 
made it vii-tuallj?^ impossible to interpret market reports accu¬ 
rately. 

The United States Department of Agriculture has en¬ 
deavored to assist in solving this problem by adopting a 
standard set of classes and grades for cattle and calves and 
formulating simple and easily understood definitions for 
each. 

Cattle and calves for slaughter have been divided into 
seven classes: Steers, baby beef, heifers, cows, stags, bulls, 
and veal calves. Some of these are still further divided 
into subclasses based on weight, such as heavyweights, me- 
diumweights, and lightweights. 

Having grouped the animals in these seven classes, such 
grouping being based largely on sex and age, each class is 
further subdivided into grades. Although the number of 
grades varies somewhat between classes, the more import¬ 
ant grades are: Prime, choice, good, medium, and common, 
four of which are illustrated in Figure 66. Virtually the 
same classification has been applied to stocker and feeder 
cattle and calves. 

As there is even more confusion in tlie minds of most 
people regarding the various classes and grades of dressed 
meats than of live animals, a similar classification of 
dressed beef and veal has been made. These grades of the 
dressed meat correspond with those of the live animals. 
In other ■words, a “choice” steer must produce “choice” 
beef and a “ common ” steer “ common” beef. 

xVs a basis of understanding the classes and grades of 
beef, an idea of the important wholesale and retail cuts, 
their location in the carcass, and the percentage of the 
total weight of the “side” which each cut comprises, is 
necessary (see Fig. 67). 

Methods of cutting up a beef carcass vary in diffex'ent 
parts of the country, and it is obvious that the number of 
pounds in the different cuts and the percentage of the 
carcass weight represented by a given cut will depend upon 
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the method of cutting adopted. The Chicago system of 
cutting is more widely used than any other. However, as 
a large percentage of the total amount of beef produced is 
consumed along the Atlantic seaboard, the various eastern 
methods of cutting beef are also of interest and importance. 
Table 10 shows the result of a cutting test made in Wash¬ 
ington, D. C., late in 1921.. 

The difference between choice and common beef with re¬ 
spect to texture, fiber, quantity, and distribution of fat 
is shown in Figure 68. 

With a standardized system of grading both cattle and 
beef generally understood and in common use, the producer 
will be able to market his live stock more intelligently and 
therefore more profitably, and the consumer will be in posi¬ 
tion to purchase his meat more: wisely and economically on 
account of his more thorough and definite knowledge of 
market conditions. 


Table 10.— The weights of the wholesale and retail cuts of an open 
side of heef weighing S91 pounds.’’ 


Pounds. 


Round and rump (62 pounds): 

Top round steak_12 

Bottom round steak_11 

Round roast_ 2} 

Rump roast_12i 

Shank meat_ 9| 

Soup hones- 5i 

Fat_... U 

Bones- 7^ 

Full loin (65 pounds): 

Sirloin. 22 

Porterhouse steak_17J 

Tip steak_ 51 

Tip roast___ 

Hani?ing tenderloin- 2 

Kidney- 1 

Suet- 

Fat__ 1 

Bones- 1 

Rib (30 pounds): 

Rib roast_ 29 

Bones--- 1 


Pounds. 

Chuck (56 pounds): 

Chuck roast_32 

Cross rib roast-11 

Boneless neck_ 9 

Fat _ li 

Bones_;__ 4J 

Flank (9^ pounds): 

Flank steak___ 1^ 

Lean trimmings:_ 3i 

Fat- 41 

Plate (20:1 pounds) : 

Stewing beef_20 

Lean trimmings._ 1 

Brisket (213 pounds): 

Sticking piece_- " 41 

Stewing beef.....161 

Fat_-_ li 

Fore shank (221 pounds): 

Shoulder clod_ 9i 

Shank meat-— 5 

Soup bones_ 4 

Bones- 4 


^Loss in making wholesale cuts 13 pounds/due largely to the fact that in 
weighing the cuts one-fourth pound was the smallest unit considered. 
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However, the matter of standardized grading, important 
as it is, is only one of the problems involved in marketing 
beef cattle. Many different agencies are involved in getting 
cattle from the farm or ranch to the consumer. Among the 
important ones are the country buyers or cooperative ship¬ 
ping associations, transportation companies, feeding sta¬ 
tions, stockyards, commission men, packers and slaughterers, 
cold-storage establishments and warehouses, wholesale iind 
retail meat dealers, and banks and loan companies. These 
are links in the chain which connects the cattle producer 
with the consumer of beef and beef products. If there is a 
break or weak point in the chain, both producer and con¬ 
sumer are bound to be affected. 

Each of these agencies constitutes a distinct problem, but 
there are many more. Price fluctuations, competition for 
both the domestic and foreign markets, and lack of accurate 
and unbiased mai'ket news are among the most outstanding. 
All of these problems must be solved if the producer of 
beef cattle is to obtain the fullest returns for his efforts and 
the consumer is to obtain beef and veal of satisfactory 
quality at a fair price. 

Consumption of Beef. 

Consumption is the aim and inspiration not only of. all 
production but of all marketing.. If there is little consump¬ 
tive demand for a commodity, prices will soon decline to a 
point b^ow the cost of production and ultimately both pro¬ 
duction and marketing will cease. While consumption exerts 
a powerful influence over prices, there is a reciprocal action 
in which prices vitally affect consiuuption. The demand for 
beef and veal on the part of the consuming public is by no 
means as constant as many suppose, but varies widely over a 
period of time. 

Exact data showing per capita consumption of beef and 
veal are not easily obtained and are not available over any 
considerable time. The most accurate figures pertaining to 
this matter begin with 1907, shortly after Federal inspec¬ 
tion of meat was first inaugurated. Considering the 15 years, 
1907 to 1921, inclusive, per capita consumption has ranged 
from 87 pounds in 1907 to 60 pounds in 1915, a net variation 
of 27 pounds per capita (Fig. 69). When these per capita 
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figures are converted into total consumption by multiplying 
them by the total population, the importance to the cattle 
producer of such a variation in consumption at once becomes 
apparent. The consumption of beef per capita has declined 
rather steadily during the past 15 years. If the two periods, 
1907 to 1910 and 1911 to 1921, are compared, the decrease 
in consumption per capita amounts to approximately 20 
per cent (Fig. 71 and Tables 11 and 13). 



Fio. 69.—From 1907 to 1921, inclusive, excepting 1914, the amount of betsf 
and veal slaughtered per capita in the United States has been slightly 
greater than the amount consumed, the surplus being exported. In 1914, 
imports exceeded exports, consumption being greater than the domestic 
slaughter. The downward trend in per capita consumption from 1907 to 
1944, reversed during the war period, but during the last three years trend¬ 
ing downward again, Is significant. 

The problem is still further complicated for the producer 
by the fact that one market wants heavy beef and another 
light beef. High-class hotels in the large cities want prime, 
fat, and finished beef, while the average housewife wants 
beef involving less waste. In warm weather the chief 
demand is for steaks and chops, while the winter trade 
demands more roasts and boiling beef. The orthodox Jew¬ 
ish trade uses only the forequarters, while gentiles, as a rule, 
prefer hindquarter bwf. 
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Not only is the total and per capita consumption of inter¬ 
est but it is worth while to inquire where the bulk of the 
beef and veal produced in the United States is consumed 

NUMBER OF BEEF CATTLE FOR 
EVERY 10 PEOPLE 


AVERAGE • 
1900 TO 1910 



AVERAGE 
1911 TO 1921 




Pig. 70.—The average number of beef cattle in the United States for every 
10 people decreased from 4.2 head for the years 1900-1910 to 3.1 head for 
the years 1911-1021, or 26 per cent. See Table 11 for statistics of con¬ 
sumption. 

(Figs. 72 and 73). A survey made in 1920 indicated that 
at that time nearly 32 per cent was consumed in the North 
Atlantic States, which comprise New England, New York, 
Pennsylvania, and New Jersey. The next largest quantity, or 
24 per cent, was consumed in the east-north-central division. 
In other words, more than 55 per cent of the total consump¬ 
tion of beef and veal occurred in the territory east of the 
Mississippi and north of the Ohio River and Maryland. The 
smallest total consumption occurred in the South Atlantic 
division, comprising the States of Delaware, Maryland, Vir¬ 
ginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina*^ 
Georgia, and Florida, Per capita consumption showed al¬ 
most as wide variations between divisions of the country as 
did total consumption, ranging from 83 pounds in the West¬ 
ern division to 39 pounds in the South-Central. The North 
Atlantic division, which was first in total consumption, was 
second in per capita consumption. 


AVERAGE 
1907 TO 1910 


consumption of beef and veal 

PER PERSON IN THE UNITED STATES 




1911 TO 1921 <2^^ 

Fig. 71,—The per capita consumption of beef and veal In the United States 
decreased from 82 pounds in the period from 1907 to 1910, inclusive, to. 67 
poundG in the period 1911 to 1921, inclusive, or 18.2 per cent. This per 
capita decrease in consumption is smaller than the decrease in number of 
animals (see Fig. 70), a fact which is accounted for by the smaller net 
exports of cattle and beef in recent years, the slaughter of animals at an 
earlier age. and the increasing supply of meat from dairy cattle. 
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Fzq. 72.—^The size of the circles shows the relative quantities of beef and 
veal consumed in the six geographic divisions of the United States, as esti« 
mated by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. In 1920 the North Atlantic 
States consumed about 32 per cent of the total consumption of the United 
States, and the East North Central States about 24 per cent, these two 
divisions consuming over half of the beef and veal of the nation. The per 
capita consumption in the Northern States was about 75 pounds, in the 
Western States about 85 pounds, and in the Southern States about 40 
pounds. (See Figs. 21, 53, and 54.) 



Fig. 73. —The center of beef production of the United States is in central 
Kansas, and the center of consumption is in western Ohio, over 700 miles 
eastward. Between these two centers ip the center of slaughter under 
Federal inspection, which Indicates the general eastward movement of beef 
before, as well as after, slaughter. These centers were found by determin¬ 
ing the intersection of north and south and east and west lines which 
divide the production, slaughter, and consumption, respectively, into four 
equal parts. 

99912®—TBK 1921-21 
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Tabi® ll.—BsHmated annual slaugMer, exports, and oonsumption of 
heef an<d real in the United States. 


BEEF. 


Calendar year. 

Slaughter. 

Exports. 

Imports 
(less re¬ 
exports). 

Consumption. 

Total. 

Feder¬ 
ally in¬ 
spected. 

Other. 

Total. 

For 

capita. 


Mmion 

Million 

Million 

Million 

, ' 

Million 

MiUion 



pounds. 

pounds. 

pounds. 

pounds. 

pounds. 

pounds. 

Pounds. 

1017 . 

7,319 

4,336 

2,983 

352 


6,967 

79.7 

19(V8 !. 

6,676 

3,955 

2,721 

228 


6,448 

72.4 

itm . 

7,071 

4,189 

2,882 

163 


6,908 

76.2 

1910. 

6,733 

4,054 

2,679 

110 


6,023 

71.8 

1911. 

6,497 

3,984 

2,513 

92 


6,405 

68.4 

1912.. 

5,920 

3,731 

2,189 

56 


5,864 

61.7 

1913... 

5,913 

3,595 

2,318 

46 

35 

5,902 

60.8 

1914. 

5,639 

3,601 


95 

253 

5,797. 

68.9 

1915. 

5,816 

3,979 

1,837 

399 

126 

5,542. 

65.7 

.1916. 


4,362 

1,756 

287 

23 

5,854 

58.1 

1917.. 

6,686 

5,169 

1,517 

376 

25 

6,335 

62.0 

1918. 

7,320 

5,638 

1,682 

728 

126 

6,717 

64.8 

1919. 

6,283 

4,774 


314 

53 

6,022 

57.3 

1920. 

6,463 

4,578 

1,885 

164 

43 

6,498 

61.x 

1921. 

6,194 

4,113 

2,081 

52 

23 

6,223 

67.7 


VEAL. 


1907... 

626 

210 

416 



626 

7,1 

1908. 

605 

203 

402 



605 

6.8 

1909. 

684 

230 

454 



C84 

7.5 

1910. 

687 

235 

452 



687 

7.4 

1911. 

657 

229 

428 



657 

7.0 

1912.. 

668 

239 

429 



668 

7.0 

1913. 

488 

176 

312 



488 

5.0 

1914. 

433 

158 

275 


5 

438 

4.4 

1915. 

428 

168 

260 


1 

429 

4.3 

1916.. 

630 

220 

316 


1 

537 

5.3 

1917. 

662 

206 

366 


1 

663 

a..*; 

1918... 

791 

352 

439 


1 

792 

7.0 

1919. 

800 

378 

482 


5 

865 

8.2 

1920. 

030 

402 

534 


8 

944 

8.9 

1921. 

8SB 

391 

497 


4 

802 

8.3 


1 








For several years past the general trend of consumptive 
demand has been toward lighter cuts of meatj with a cor¬ 
responding tendency to produce cattle of a lighter weight 
and earlier age. The consumption per capita of veal has 
greatly increased during the last seven years, as indicated by 
the increase in calves slaughtered. Lack of adequate credit 
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for production, high retail prices, unemployment, and anti¬ 
meat propaganda have curtailed consumption per capita 
considerably during the last three years. 

Trend of Beef Production. 

There has been a marked change in the character of the 
beef-cattle industry of the United States since 1850 with re¬ 
spect to the age, to which the animals destined for slaughter 
are kept on farms. In earlier years of our history steers 
were commonly kept to 4 or 6 years of age before slaughter¬ 
ing. The censuses for 1900 and 1920, in which the same age 
schedules were used, provide a basis for the calculations in 
the following table, which show that there has been an in¬ 
crease in the percentages of beef calves, heifers, cows, and 
bulls, and a decrease in the percentages of steers, especially 
aged steers. 


Tabie 'i2.—Changes in number of various age and sex groups of beef 
cattle in the United States (1900 to 1920). 


Groups. 

Estimated 
number, 
Jan. 1, 
1900. 

Actual 
number, 
Jan. 1, 
1920. 

Relation to total. 

Increase 

or 

decrease. 

1900 

1920 



HeoA. 

lim 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Calves under 1 year old—.. 

8,453,000 

8,809,000 

22.70 

24.55 

4.21 

Heifers 1 year old and under 2. 

3,468,000 

4,085,000 

9.31 

11.24 

16.35 

Cows 2 years old and over. 

10,821,000 

12,730,000 

29.07 

35,47 

17.65 

Bulls 1 year old and over. 

629,000 

736,000 

1.69 


16,85 

Steers 1 year old and under 2. 

6,448,000 

4,728,000 

17.32 

13.18 

-26.67 

Steers 2 years old and over. 

7,412,000 

4,847,000 

19.91 

13.51 

-34.61 

Total beef cattle. 

37,231,000 

35,884,000 

100.00 

100.00 

-3.62 


About 1905 South America and Australasia became the 
chief sources of surplus beef. However, during the World ■ 
War production in the United States was so stimulated that 
during 1917 and 1918 combined over 1,000,000,000. pounds 
of beef were exported, which was 7 per cent of our pi^uc- 
tion and 22 per cent of the exports of the world during, those 
years. At the same time our per capita consumption in¬ 
closed considerably. 

Figures 69, 70,71, and 74 and Tables 11 and 13 show some 
pif the changing relations between our pbpnlation and our 
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beef supply since 1907. There are no figures available giving 
separately the numW of beef cattle and dairy cattle slaugh¬ 
tered for beef. 

TABtE 13 .—Rath of oatth to population, awl of slawMer to cattle 
and to population, 1901-19$!, with 10-year average, 1901-1016, and 
mOsequent years in percentage of 10-year average. 


Year. 

Beef 
cattle 
per 100 
people. 

Dairy 
cattfe 
per 100 
people. 

All 
cattle 
per 100 
people. 

Cattle slaughtered. 

Per 100 
cattle. 

Per 100 
people. 

1907.. 

43 

36 

78 

20 

15 

1908. 

40 

34 

74 


14 

1909. 

38 

34 

71 

21 

15 

1910. 

35 

33 

67 

22 

15 

1911. 

33 

32 

66 

21 

14 

1912. 

30 

31 

61 

21 

13 

1913. 

28 

31 

69 

20 

12 

1914. 

28 

30 

68 

19 

1 

1913. 

28 

30 

69 

18 

11 

1918..... 

31 

‘ 31 

62 

19 

12 

1917. 

32 

32 

64 

21 

13 

1918. 

34 

32 1 

65 

23 

15 

1919. 

34 

31 

66, 

20 

13 

1920. 

34 

31 

65 

18 

11 

1921. 

32 

30 

62 

18 

11 

lO-yoar average, 






1907-1918 . 

33 

32 

66 

20 

13 


Calves slaughtered. 


Per 100 Per 100 
cattle, people. 


9 7 


9 7 

10 7 

11 7 

10 7 

11 7 

d 5 

8 5 

8 5 

9 . 6 

11 7 

11 8 

13 9 

14 9 


13 8 


9 


6 


REGARDINO THE 10-YBAR AVERAGE OF 1907-1918 AS 100, THE FIGURES 
BELOW SHOW PERCENTAGES FOR 0IPPERBNT ITEMS IN SUBSEQUENT 
YEARS. 


1917. 

90 

98 

97 

105 

102 

115 

111 

1918. 

102 

98 

100 

115 

115 

122 

122 

1919. 

104 

97 

101 

98 

98 

139 

139 

1920.... 

102 

00 

99 

88 

87 

149 

147 

1921.... 

96 

91 

95 

90 

85 

142 

i:$4 


The number of cattle in the United States increased T2,- 
200,000 from 1914 to 1919. During the last three years there 
has been a decrease of 2,000,000. The number of calves bom 
in 1921 was over 600,000 more than in 1920, while in 1920 
there were four and two-thirds millions less than in 1918. 
From the record established in 1918 the slaughter of cattle 
and calves decreased almost 1,500,000 in 1919 and 1920 com- 
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Fig. 74.— ^From 1850 to 1894 the total number ol cattle in the United States, except during the Civil War, and also the number 
of cattle other tlmn milk cows (mostly beef cattle), kept pace with the increase in population. Since 1894 both total cattle 
and cattle other than minr cows show no increase in>numbep» while population has continued to increase practically a constant 
amount. (See Figs. 68, 70, and 71 and Table 13.) 
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bined, and more than 1,100,000 in 1921. Meanwhile the 
slaughter of calves, which had increased in numbers beyond 
previous records from 1914 to 1918, increased almost 1,300,000 
in 1919 and almost 200,000 in 1920, but decreased almost 
600,000 in 1921. This unusually large slaughter of calves 
in 1919 and 1920 contraiSts strangdy with the abrupt decline 
in cattle slaughter during the same period. It is accounted 
for partly by the droughty conditions in the West, which 
induced heavy marketings of young stock during 1919, and 



Fig, T5. —The trend of cattle production and slaughter was downward until 
1914. The downward trend In production was checked by a larger calf 
crop in that year and by still larger calf crops from 1915 to 1918. In 191C 
the slaughter increased and about two years later exceeded the calf crop. 
The calf crop' began to decrease after 191 but the number of calves 
slaughtered continued to increase until 1919. This resulted in a reduction 
of the number of cattle on farms after 1919. (See Fig, 70.) 

the considerably higher prices for Calves than for more 
mature cattle. 

In other words the stagnant condition of the industiy re¬ 
sulting from the termination of war-time consumption was 
relieved by the liquidation of the calves and light cattle for 
which the market demand and price wer^ more favorable 
than for mature and heavy cattle. While the number of 
cattle has decreased the situation is not as serious as might 
appear, since the number of cattle is greater now than in any 
year from 1896 to 1917 
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The tendency is to produce earlier maturing cattle which 
are ready for market at an earlier age. The proportionate 
slaughter of calves and yearlings is much greater th^ for¬ 
merly. The greater proportion of beef cows, as shown in 
Table 12, makes it possible to produce and market a larger 
number of beef animals each year. If a sufficient number of 
them are fattened as yearlings intead of being slaughtered as 
calves, more beef can be produced than if fewer cattle were 
raised but kept to a greater age as formerly. Therefore, with 



Pui. 76.—The spring calf crop increases the number of cattle* the annual 
maximum being reached usually in June or July (see Fig.. SO). The 
number is then gradually reduced by slaughter* the annual minimum being 
reached in January or February (see Fig. 51). This indicates the. conse¬ 
quences of talElng the census at different times of the year. There was a 
considerable decrease In the number of cattle from“1919 to 1920, according 
to the estimates. 

oux' present number of beef cattle and larger proportionate 
number of breeding cows, it is possible to produce more beef 
annually than the same number of beef cattle with a smaller 
proportion of cows would have produced when more steers 
were kept to a greater age. However, the system of using 
younger cattle for beef involves the use of more harvested 
feed per 100 pounds of beef produced, since a larger propor¬ 
tion of the gains in weight are made in the feed lot than was 
formerly the case when steers were carried four to five sea¬ 
sons on grass. 
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Bulletins Relating to Beef Cattle. 

The Department of Agriculture has available for distribution a 
number of bulletins which deal with breeds, breeding, feeding, care, 
management, diseases, insect pests, farm equipment, fitting for show, 
judging, cost of production, marketing, and other related subjects 
pertaining to the beef-cattle industry. These publications can be se¬ 
cured free in small numbers from the Division of Publications, De¬ 
partment of Agriculture, or may be purchased in quantity at 5 cents 
each from the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. 0. A partial li-st of these bulletins is given as 
followKS; 612. Breeds of Beef Cattle; 724. Feeding Grain Sorghum to 
Live Stock; 790. Contagious Abortion of Cattle; 1008. Saving Farm 
Labor by Harvesting Crops with Live Stock; 1057. Cattle Fever Ticks 
and Methods of Eradication; 1068. Judging Beef Cattle; 1095. Beet- 
top Silage and other By-Products of Sugar Beet; 1135. The Beef Calf: 
Its Growth and Development; 1167. Essentials in Animal Breeding; 
1179. Feeding Cottonseed Products to Live Stock; 1218. Beef Pro¬ 
duction in the Corn Belt. 

There are also available Department of Agriculture and Bureau 
of Animal Industry bulletins, which give the results of experiments 
and investigations dealing with beef cattle and beef production. They 
may be purchased at the indicated prices from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C., as fol¬ 
lows: 25. Shrinkage In Weight of Beef Cattle in Transit, 10 cents; 
73* liaising and Fattening Beef Calves in Alabama, 5 cents; 575. Stock 
Poisoning Plants of the Range, 50 cents; 680. Beef Production in the 
South, 5 cents; 588. Increased Cattle Production on Southwestern 
Ranges, 6 cents; 628. Wintering and Fattening Beef Cattle in North 
Carolina, 10 cents; 631. Five Tears’ Calf Feeding Work in Mississippi 
and Alabama, 10 cents; 777. Fattening Steers on Summer Pasture in 
the South, 5 cents; 790. Range Management on the National Forests, 
36 cents; jS27. The Cut-Over Pine lauds of the South for Beef Cattle 
Production, 15 cents; 870. Effect of Winter Rations on Pasture Gains 
of Yearling Steers, 6 cents; 905. Principles of Live Stock Breeding, 
15 cents; 954. Wintering and Summer Fattening of Steers in North 
Carolina, 5 cents; 1024. Feeding Experiments with Grade Beef Cows 
Raising Calvesi, 5 cents; 1042. Effects of Winter Rations on Pasture 
Gains of Calves, 6 cents; and Bui*eau of Animal Industry Bulletins 
103, 131, and 147. Experiments in Beef Production in Alabama, 10 
cents each; and Circular 166. Influence of Winter Rations on the 
Growth of Steers on Pasture, 5 cents. 

Reports on the meat situation in the United States, cost of produc¬ 
tion and marketing of beef cattle, have been issued frcun the Office 
of the Secretary of the Department of Agricultux’e* These reports 
are no doubt available as references, and .some of them may be pur¬ 
chased from the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. 0., as follows: 109. Statistics of Live Stock, 
Meat Production and Consumption, Prices, and International Trade 
for Many Countries, 35 cents; 110, Live Stock Production in the 
Eleven Far Western Range States, 15 cents; 111, Methods and Cost 
of Growing Beef Cattle in the Corn Belt States, 15 cents; 112. Utili¬ 
zation and Efficiency of Available American Feedstuffs, ,5 cents; 113. 
Methods and Cost of Marketing Live Stock and Meats, 25 cents. 



By A, M. Agelasto, Specialist in Cotton Classing, Bureau of Agricul¬ 
tural Economics; C. B. Doyle, Botanist, Bureau of Plant Industry; 
G, S. Isizhcrc, IntesUgator in Cotton Marketing; and 0. 0. Btinb, 
Agricultural Economist, Bureau of Agricultural Economics., 


Cotton the Great Crop of the South. 

greatest commercial crop of the United 
States is cotton. The corn crop exceeds 
it in total value (Fig. 1), but much the 
greater part of that crop is consumed 
on the farms where grown, whereas all 
of the lint and most of the seed of the 
cotton crop is sold off the farms. In 
comparing crop values often only the value of the lint of 
the cotton is considered. The hay crops and the wheat crop 
are usually about equal to and sometimes greater in value 
than the lint of the cotton crop, but, including the value of 
the cotton seed, the cotton crop stands second only to com. 
Altliough American mills consume about half the crop, the 
value of the exports of raw cotton usually exceeds that of 
the exports of any other crop. 

Cotton is the great crop of the South. It is the chief and , 
often almost the only source of income to a.large proportion 
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Pig. 1.—Note that cotton holds first place In exports hut not in total value of 
the crop. Only the lint of the cotton is here included in the value of the 
crop. Adding the value of the seed, cotton would stand second to corn 
only in total value. 

of the farmers in the Southern States. It is so important 
that low prices or any other factor which greatly reduces 
the profitableness of the crop greatly disturbs the economic 
life of the Southern States. When the cotton crop is good 
and brings good prices the South is prosperous. 

There is a division of labor between the States of the North 
and those of the South by which the North depends upon the 
South for cotton clothing or the raw materials out of which 
to manufacture the clothing and for products of the cotton 
seed, and the South in turn buys many of the products of 
faims of the North. It follows, therefoi’e, that when the 
South is prosperous it furnishes a good market for corn, 
flour, meat, and dairy products, and that a pinaperous North 
makes a good demand for cotton and cotton products. 

World Production. 

Such a large part of the cotton crop is marketed abroad 
that the prosperity of the South also depends to a consider¬ 
able extent upon the conditions of the foreign markets for 
cotton. It is important, therefore, to consider the world’s 
supply of and demand for cotton. 
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The United States has been for many years the world’s 
greatest cotton producer. India, Cluna, Egypt, and Brazil 
are the most important competitive producers. Many other 
countries produce small amounts of cotton. (See Figs. 2 
and 3.) 

India. 


Some cotton is grown in nearly all parts of India, but most 
of it grows in the western half of the country. As in the 
United States, there is a high degree of specialization in cot- 



FiG. 2 .—From 1891 to 1914 the cotton crops of Egypt, India,' and the United 
States nearly doubled. The total crop of 1914 was the largest ever produced. 
Last year the crops in Egypt and the United States were the smallest in 
many years. 

ton growing in some districts. The area devoted to cotton in 
India equals about two-thirds of the area planted in the 
United States, but the low yields per acre return a total crop 
about one-third as large. The production of India varies con¬ 
siderably from year to year, with a tendency to increase. The 
crop of 1919 was the largest yet produced. (See Fig. 2.) 

Egypt. 

The cultivable land in Egypt is limited to the Delta and 
a narrow strip along the Nile, of which nearly one-third is in 
cotton. The acreage is only about one-twentieth that of the 
United States, but large yields return a crop about one-tenth 
as large. The production of Egypt has declined since 1914 
and in 1921 was the lowest in many years. 
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Pra 3.—United States produces over half of the world’s cotton crop. The total crop of China is placed second by various esti¬ 
mates. In commercial prdduction India is second. Cotton is grown in many parts of Africa and South America, but only in small 
quantities. Australia also grows a small quantity. Cotton requires a long season of warm weather for growth and proper maturity. 
Its latitudinal limits north, and south fall between 35 and 46®, depending upon elevation and other conditions affecting the length 
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South America. 

Cotton grows as far south in South America as the twenty- 
eighth parallel, which includes the northern part of Argen¬ 
tina. Within the zone in which the plant thrives the area 
suitable for growing it is limited. In a large part of the 
zone the altitude offsets the effects of latitude and tempers 
the tropical climate so much as to exclude this crop. In 
other parts the rainfall is too heavy. Very little cotton is 
found in the Tropics, where the annual rainfall amounts to 
more than 60 inches. Tire chieif cotton-producing regions 
are the drier eastern sections of Brazil and the coastal zone 
of Pern. 

Some authorities believe that Brazil has an extensive po¬ 
tential area for cotton production. Quite recently production 
has developed rapidly in Sao Paulo, southeastern Brazil. In 
this region cotton must compete with the growing of coffee. 
Likewise an increase has occurred in the production of 
Argentina in recent years, but the total production of Argen¬ 
tina is still rather small. 

Qiina. 

There are no authoritative statistics of production in China. 
Cotton production has developed rapidly in recent years, 
replacing the opium poppy in many regions. The Iniown 
commercial crop exceeds 1 million bales. Since the domes¬ 
tic consumption is large, the total crop has been estimated to 
be about 4 million bales. 

Principal Commercial Types of Cotton. 

Wild species of cotton (Gossypium) are found in tropical 
regions of both hemispheres, and there are hundreds of cul¬ 
tivated varieties, differing in plant characters, as well as 
in the length, strength, and fineness of fiber. Thirty-eight 
principal commercial types are recognized at Liverpool, the 
chief cotton market of the world. A broad grouping into 
five general classes according to uses and commercial values 
is as follows: ' 

(1) Sea Island cotton (Ooasypium SorBodcnsc) Is a native of 
tropical America. It bas yellow flowers with purple siwts, bolls 
mostly 3-locked, black seeds, fuzzy only at. the ends, and very long, 
silky fiber. “Fancy Sea Island," grown on the islands and mainland 
along the coast of South Carolina, has a fiber 2 inches long, sometimes 
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Fio. 4.—rrincipal comxDfercial types of cotton. Combed lint of five Important 
types: (1) Sea Island; (2) Egyptian:. <3) upland long-staple; (4) upland 
short-staple; (S) Asiatic. (Natural size.) 
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even- longei*, and is the most valuable of the world’s cottons, sur¬ 
passing all other types in length, strength, and fineness. Most of the 
Sea Island crop, with, a staple of IJ to If inches, is grown, farther 
inland in Georgia and Florida and is known commercially as “ Flori- 
das ” and “ Georgias.” Before the coming of the-bbih weevil the 
average^ jrearly production of Sea Island cotton in the United. States 
was about 90,000 running bales, of which the fancy grades represented, 
about, one-tenth, . Since the invasion, of the boll weeyil;^ the producttoA. 
of Sea Island;; cotton h^^^ declined, and in thef last few years 

the crop of the United States has been a failure;" In 1920 production,, 
practically cea^d^ the crop amounting to less than 2,000 bales, whereas 
in 1916 the productiph was about . 116,000 bales, The-remainder , of 
the Sea Island crop of the world, probably amounting to 10,000 bales, 
is produced mostly in the Wek Indies, principally St. Vincent, Bar¬ 
bados, and St. Kitts, and in Peru. (See staple No. 1, Fig. 4.) , 

(2) Egyptfhn cotton = (Gossypium ftarbadenee) is similar to Sea 
Island in the general appearance of the plants, and Has'a fine, silky, 
^ti'ong fiber, ; The staple is from liV to 1} inches long/and is second 
in value only to the Sea Island. Egypt furnishes the bulk of the 
annual crop, averaging about l,26()i()00 bales of 500 pounds each, of 
which from 150,006 to 360,0(K) bales have been exported; to the United 
States. Egyptian cotton is also produced in the irrigated valleys' 
of Arizona and .California, the first commercial planting being, made 
in 1912, although it was experimentally grown in this country many 
years before that . time. The American industry has rapidly grp\\m 
from a produriion of 7,000'bales in 1916 in the Salt River Valley of 
Arizona to. a total , in both Arizona and Californa of about 106;000 
bales in 1920. (^ staple No. 2, 

(3) Upland longfStaple cotton (Gossypium hirmtum), grown chiefly 
in the United States, occupies a commercial position, between the 
Egyptian and the Upland short staples. The plants, resemble those 
of the short-staple type, having unspotted white flowers, bolls 4 or 
5-loeked, and seeds usually well covered with white, brown, or. 
green fuzz, in addition to the lint. The staple ranges in length'from 

to li inches, and for some purposes competes with Egyptian. 
Most of the Upland long-staple crop of the United States is pro¬ 
duced in the delta lands of Mississippi, in the Pecos and Red River 
Valleys of Texas, in Oklahoma,. Arkansas, California, and South 
Carolina. The fttinual production Is about 1,500,000 bales. (See 
staple No. 3> Fig, 4.) . 

(4) Upland short-staple. (Gossypium hirsuttum) constitutes about 
92 per cent of the cotton crop of the United State's and about 60 per 
cent of the world’s crop of 20,000,000 bales. “American Middling,” 
the standard short-staple grade, is the basis of price Quotations for 
all shortrstaple cottons. The staple varies in leng^ from hve^ 
eighths to 1 inch, with some varieties exceeding an inch when grown 
under the most favorable conditions. Hundreds of varieties are 
cultivated in the American Cotton .Belt, diff^rins in habits of growth, 
size of bolls, earliness of opening, abundance, length, and uniformity 
of staple. American Upland varieties have been introduced into 
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Russian Turkestan and Transcaucasia, and now constitute the major 
portion of the crop in those regions. They are also being grown 
in India, China, Chosen, Africa, Asia Minor, and Brazil. (See staple 
No. 4, Fig. 4.) 

(5) Asiatic cottons include Goasy^ium herbaceum and several re¬ 
lated botanical species, indictim, mglectum^, and arhoremu The 
staple is short, often only three-eighths to three-fourths of an inch, 
but strong and rather rough. Asiatic cotton is grown in India, 
China, Asia Minor, Persia, Indo-Chiha, and Japan, but in several 
districts is giving place to the American Upland type. The total 
volume of the crop is large but unknown,, most of it being applied 
to domestic or local uses. (See staple No. 5, Fig. 4.) 

Shifts in Cotton Production. 

In the development of the United States the cotton crop 
has moved across the Cotton Belt from east to west. Areas 
have been tried out north of the areas in which cotton is now 
grown. Practically all possible available area for produc¬ 
tion in the United States has had a trial. Within the limits 
of suitable climatic conditions, production expands or con¬ 
tracts with changes in prices or in the profitableness of grow¬ 
ing the crop. Shifts and changes in the distribution of the 
crop from 1839 to date are shown by Figures 5 to 9, inclu¬ 
sive. 

In 1839 the cotton crop occupied only about half the area 
that it now occupies. Texas and the Indian territory w(ret 
of Arkansas were not producing cotton. East of Texas all 
of the territory of the Cotton Belt had been opened to occupa¬ 
tion by cotton planters and was being rapidly developed. 
The addition of large areas of new land that was well suited 
to the cultivation of cotton increased production so rapidly 
jin the decade 1839-1849 that prices fell to a very low point. 
Notwithstanding low prices, production increased 50 per cent. 
Prices were better during the decade 1849-1859, and produc¬ 
tion continued to increase in all parts of the Cotton Belt, 
the greatest gains being made in the Southwestern States. 
In this decade Texas and Arkansas began to contribute to 
the annual crops of the United States. In this and the pre¬ 
ceding decade, railroads were constructed from the coast to 
the interior in North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, and 
Alabama, increasing the transportation facilities and thereby 
encouraging the further development of cotton production 
in the interior of these States. 
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The blockade during the Civil War temporarily mined the 
cotton, industry of the South. During the war some cotton 



Fio. 5.—More than three-fourths of the cotton crop of 1830 was grown east 
of. th^'"Midklsslppi River. Mississippi was the leading State and Georgia 
. neot^.; ;Several counties in Illinois and Miasonri reported eottx>n. 



FIG. .0.—There, ypas a great shift in area end a gfeat increase in production 
' heitween i839 and 1869. The black prairie of Alalmma and Mississippi 
and the: alltivial lands along the MiSsissipj^l. coiitrShuted.. to the 

. .increase in prodiiction.- N.ew territory was added in eastiarn Texas. . ** 

was product, but for the mpit'part agi^ciilturai! activities 
were diverted to the production of food In 1865 the South 

9»!)12«—IBK mi-22 
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was again free to return to a high degree of specialization in 
cotton. The recovery of production was necessarily slow. 



FIG. 7,—By 1870 production had practically recovered from the effects of the 
dvll War. It had shifted farther westward In Texas and Indian Terri¬ 
tory. In the Blast the effects of the use of fertilizers on the upper Coastal 
Plain and Piedmont began to show Ibl increased production. 



Pig. 8.-^Texas trebled her crop between 1879 and 1899. In the East produc¬ 
tion continued to increase with the use of more fertilizer. At this date 
the boll weevil had begun to operate In Texas li'ut had covered very little 
ground. (See Pig, 28.) 
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to. 9.—^The upper part of tMs figure was made from census returns for 1919, the lower part from giuuers’ reports for 1921. The 
.differences in the States east of New Mexico between 1899 and 1919 are largely owing to tlie activities of the boll weevil, which 
Is more destructive in the southern parts of the Cotton Belt than in the northern parts. The lower map shows what parts of the 
C< tton Belt lost most heavily last year. 
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The crop of 1866 was less than 2 million bales, which was less 
than half that of 1859 and a little greater than the crop of 
1839. High prices stimulated production hy the farmers 
along the northera border of the Cotton Belt and in Arkansas 
and Texas, It was not so difficult to reorganize agricultural 
activities where the farms wei’e small and worked largely by 
white labor as it was to reorganize the large plantations which 
had been worked by slave labor. By 1879 conditions in the 
South were fairly stable again, and the crop of that year was 
the largest that had ever been produced. All the States, 
except Alabama and Louisiana, produced more cotton in 1879 
than in 1859. 

Production doubled between 1879 and 1898. In the West 
the increase in production was largely from new lands. The 
expansion of railroads in Texas was followed by . the rapid 
development of cottOn production in the Black Wsixy Pi'airie 
region, grazing and grain farming giving way to cotton. 
Production in Arkansas and Oklahoma had also increased 
greatly. In the East there, was an increase in production, 
largely as the result of the extensive use of fertilizer on sandy 
sods and of improvements in metho<ls of pioductioil. 

The development of Oklahoma and western Texas add^ 
a large acreage to the cotton-producing area between 1899 
and 1909. The total acreage increased 32 per c^t in. tlm 
decade and continued to increase up to 1914. This period 
is marked by the spread of the boll weevil, 1^ the mten^- 
fication of efforts to produce higher yielde aind better quali¬ 
ties, the introduction of cotton into the^urigated districts 
of southern Califpniia and Arizona, hy the great increase in 
the value of cotton seed, by the irapid development of cottoft 
manufacturing in the South, and by increased competition 
from foreign countries. 

. Since 19i4 production of cotton has been reduced con¬ 
siderably by the ravages of the boll weeviL The crop of 
1919 was only a little larger than the crop of 1909, which 
was a short crop for that period. The crop of 1921 was 
greatly reduced by the boll weevil and was the shortest 
crop that has been produced since 1895. It may be noted 
that the heaviest reductions were made in the regions most 
recently infested by the boll weeviL (Compare Figs. 9 
. and 23.) 
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Acreage, Yield, and Production. 

Beg inning with the earliest date for which acreage data 
are available, the area of cotton harvested has quadrupled. 
The very rapid increase from 1866 to 1880 was a process of 
recovering after the Civil War. The rapid expansion from 
1893 to 1911 was for the most part an expansion westward 
in Texas and Oklahoma. In recent years a tendency seems 
to be developing to maintain a level or possibly to reduce 
the area in cotton. The ravages of the boll weevil have 
caused reductions in acreage in the worst infested areas. 
These reductions have been offset by expansion of cultivated 
areas in which the weevil has been less destructive. 

Yields per acre fluctuate greatly from year to year. The 
average for 1921 was the lowest of which there is a record. 
The trend of yields was downward to 1890, after which it 
was upward for 16 years, and is again downward. Three 
major factors in the trend of yields are shifts in area, fer¬ 
tilizers, and boU weevil. The downward trend in the first 
period noted was due largely to expanding low-yielding 
areas, the upward tendency, developed later, was due largely 
to increased use of fertilizers in some States, and the later 
downward tendency is caused primarily by the activities of 
the boll weevil. 

Pi'oduction fluctuates with yields and follows a composite 
trend betwem acreage and yield. Unusually lai^e areas 
planted from 1910 to 1914 and good 3d6lds produced very 
large crops, tlie crop of 1914 being the largest ever produced. 
Since 1914 the crops have averaged about the same as for the 
period 1904-1909, and last year’s crop was the smallest pro¬ 
duced since 1896. 

Diversification of Crops in the South. 

The averages of crops in the South as reported by the 
censuses of 1880-1921, inclusive, show no decided tendency 
toward diversification until the last decade. Several new 
crops have come into the South in this period and now occupy 
considerable areas. The area sown to rice has increased over 
50 per cent but is still a small percentage of the total cul¬ 
tivated area. In recent years peanut growing has developed 
some importance. Soy beans and cowpeas are comparatively 
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new crops in the South. Kafir and milo are new crops in 
Oklahoma and Texas. The total acreage of all these new 
crops compared with the total acreage of cotton or corn is not 
very great, but together with all other crops they now make 
up about one-third of the total crop area. 


Changes in acreages of selected crops in the cotton-groioing States, 

W9-1919. 



Number of acres, j 

000 omitted. | 

1 

Per cent of total acreage of principal 
crops. 

1919 

1909 

1899 

1SS9 

1879 

1919 

1909 

1899 

1889 

1S79 

Bice. 

779 

610 

342 

161 

174 

0,8 

0.7 

0.5 

0.3 

0.4 

Kafir, xnilo, 












2,035 

1,108 

86 



2.7 

1.4 

.1 



Hay—tame or 









'Wild grasses.... 

4,360 

3,518 

1,950 

1,543 

454 

4.5 

4.4 

3.0 

3.2 

1.1 

Annuallegumes— 











■hR-y - . ! 

1,339 





1.4 





Sorghum kafir— 










f firAgn 

2,566 

1,148 

749 



2,7 

1.4 

1.1 



Peanuts. 

913 

724 

398 

143 


.9 

.9 

,6 

.3 


Total.I 

12,582 

7,108 

3,525 

1,847 

628 

13.1 

8.8 

5.3 

8.9 

1.6 


Locally marked changes have taken place in the relative, 
acreages of the different crops. The destnictive activities 
of the boll weevil have been an important factor in bring¬ 
ing about these changes. The acreage of cotton in Georgia 
in 1919 was con¬ 
siderably below 
the acreage of 
1909. The reduc¬ 
tion in cotton 
acreage here was 
offset largely by 
an increase in the 
acreage of com. 

There was a con¬ 
siderable increase 
in the acreage of n.—rvom i9oa "to lOia .tibto.pcrcMtag© of 

, • 11 culUvatea in crops other than com and cotton in 

hay, especially the • southern states inoreaeea considerably. 


PERCENT OF TOTAL CROP ACREAGE 
COTTON, CORN AND OTHER CROPS 

COTTON GROWINe STATES, 1879-1919 
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legume hay, otherwise thei"^ were no very significant changes. 
Similar but even more striking changes have taken place in 
Mississippi. In a few States cotton has increased in im¬ 
portance, offsetting, in a measure, the decline in the relative 
importance of cotton in the States which have been seriously 
affected by the boll weevil. 

In the last year, 1921, there seemed to be evei'y reason for 
reducing the acreage planted to cotton and increasing the 
acreage planted to corn. According to the latest estimate. 



h'Ui. 12.--CViisus returns of live stock are not 
strictly comparable from date , to date, . The 
iigii»*es available InrlicAte that live stock has not 
increased as rapidly as the acreage of cotton. 


the result was a 
reduction of the 
cotton crop for 
1921 to approxi¬ 
mately the acreage 
for 1915, a total 
rex^liiction from 
1920 of about 10 
per cent. Tlie 
high freight rates 
on (iorn from the 
Noi*th encouraged 
the increase ip 
corn production. 
For a long timsi 
we have- had this 


swinging from corn to cotton and from cotton to com, main¬ 
taining a relation of about 50-to 50 between them." 

The numl)er of live stock in the ootton-producihg'States 
has increased in the last 50 years, but not as rapidly as has 
the area planted to cotton. The number of cattle xlonbled 


and the number of swine increased about 25 per cent. The 
increase in live stock is supported by the incresise in tame 
grass and legiune hay. Ii is difficult to compare exactly the 
last two censuses. The change in number between the last 
two decades seems disappointing to one who believes that 
the South would profit by keeping more live stock. 


The Cotton Belt. 


The term “ Cotton Belt ” as it is generally used applies to 
that area of specialized cotton production in the South ex¬ 
tending from the Atlantic coast through North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, 
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Fig. is.—Excepting in aouthein Florida, only (cotton-growing counties of some importance are included. Compare Figures island 9 and 
note the distrllmtion of cotton production in relation to soils. The most productive soils are the bottoms of the Mississippi and 
tributary rivers* the black prairies of Alabama, Mississippi, and Texas. Fertilizer makes the upper Coastal Plain and the Piedmont 
Plateau of Atlantic Coast States very productive. 
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Arkansas, western Tennessee, and northern Louisiana, and 
into Texas and Oklahoma. The densest production of cotton 
is found on tlie soils most suitable for its production in the 
center of this belt. (Figs. 9 and 13.) Both soil and climate 
are very important factors in the determination of areas 
suitable for cotton production. 

About two-thirds of the Cotton Belt consists of a broad 
coastal plain, composed principally of sedimentary materials, 
bordering and largely derived from two ancient and much- 
eroded mountain masses, the Appalachian Highlands (in¬ 
cluding the Piedmont) in the east and the Ozark Highlands 
in the west. From these highland areas rivers radiate across 
the coastal plain, bordered, especially along their lower 
courses, by swampy flood plains often several miles wide; and 
in the broad depression between these two highlands the Mis¬ 
sissippi River flows southward, dividing the Cotton Belt into 
an eastern and western section approximately equal in area, 
in acreage of improved land, and in production of cotton. 
Beyond the boundary of the coastal plain the Cotton Belt 
includes northern and western marginal regions, comprising 
a portion of the Piedmont Plateau and of the valleys associ¬ 
ated with the Cumberland Plateau and Blue Ridge Moun¬ 
tains in the east, together with the vallej^ of the southern 
Ozarks (Ouachita and Boston Mountains) and a portion of 
the prairies and great plains of Texas and Oklahoma in the 
west. 

Soils of the Gottoii Belt. 

Cotton is grown on practically all well-drained types of 
soil in the Cotton Belt, but a comparison of the map showing 
distribution of production with the map sliowing soils brings 
out the fact that certain, types of soil seem to be much more 
suitable for cotton production than other types. (See Figs. 
9,13.) The most productive soils in a normal season are the 
dark-colored clay lands, particularly those rich in lime, such 
as the black prairies of Alabama, Mississippi, and Texas, and 
the red, brown, and black well-drained river bottom land and 
the second bottoms such as are found in the Mississippi, Ten¬ 
nessee, and Arkansas. The sandy loams of the Coastal Plain 
and the red subsoil Piedmont lands, when fertilized, also give 
high yields of cotton. The use of fertilizer permits the 
growing of cotton on Ught sandy land which would other- 
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wise give yields too low to be profitable. The red prairie of 
Texas and Oklahoma east Oklahoma prairie and that part 
of the Grand Prairie and Edwards Plateau of Texas are also 
productive soils, but in western Oklahoma and Texas the 
yields of the crops are frequently reduced by drought. (For 
detailed description of the soils shown on tlie map on page 
339, see Atlas of American Agriculture, cotton section.) 

Climate of the Cotton Belt.* 

Although the most noticeable differences in the density 
of cotton acreage and variations in yield per acre within the 
Cotton Belt are due principally to soil conditions, the outer 
boundaries of cotton production are determined almost en¬ 
tirely by climatic factors. The Cotton Belt has an average 
summer temperature of 77 degrees along the northern bound¬ 
ary. This temperature appears to be the limit, beyond which 
commercial production becomes unprofitable. In the south¬ 
ern portion of the Cotton Belt the summer temperature is 80 
to 85 degrees. Along the northern margin of the Cotton Belt 
the last killing frost in Spring occurs on an average about 
April 10, and the first killing frost in fall about October 25, 
so that the frostless season is about 200 days. In the southern 
portion of the Cotton Belt the last killing frost in spring 
occurs about March 10 on the average, and the first killing 
frost in fall seldom before November 25, the frostless season 
being 260 days or more in length. 

The average annual precipitation in the Cotton Belt 
ranges from 23 inches in western Oklahoma and Texas to 
65 inches in eastern North Carolina and 60 inches in southern 
Mississippi, but throughout much of the belt is between 80; 
and 50 inches. The spring rainfall ranges from 6 inches in 
western Texas to 16 inches in Arkansas and southern Mis¬ 
sissippi, being heavier in the Mississippi Valley States than 
in Texas or the South Atlantic States. The summer rainfall 
is somewhat greater than that of the other seasons, ^ecially 
in the southern and eastern portion of the belt, reaching a 
maximum of 20 inches in southern Mississippi and in eastern 
North and South Carolina, while in the black prairie region’ 
of central Texas the amount received averages only 8 inches. 
Autumn is the driest season of the year, practically all the 

^Taken from the Cotton** section of the of American Agricultnre* 
page 9. 
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Fig. 14.— -In son thorn T(‘xas plantiu^; begins about March 1, and the date 
becomes; later going north to the northern bordiU' of tiie Cotton Belt, where 
It begins about April 21. The planting of cotton iK^ins generally about 10 
to 20 days after the last killing frost in spring. 



Pig, 15,—Cotton picking begins early in July In southern Texas. Through the 
center of the Cotton Belt it begins in the latter part of August and along 
the northern border not until about September 11, The southern part of the 
Cotton Belt has a long picking season, but along the northern border, the 
cotton must be picked as early as possible to e^^^ape the frost. 
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important cotton regions i-eceiving less than 10 inches of rain 
during the fall months. February and November are the 
wettest months in the Mississippi Valley States, in Alabama, 
a.nd in northern Georgia. August is the wettest month in 
the Cafolinas and May in Texas, and Oklahoma! October 
and November are the driest months throughout practically, 
the entire Cotton Belt. 

Crop Combinations in the Cotton Belt. 

, The high degree of specialization in cotton production in 
the Cotton Belt is in part explained by three things : First, 
the world demand for cotton is great, and the areas having 
especially favorable climate and other conditions are re¬ 
stricted. Second, cotton provides rather steady employment; 
for labor from early in the spring to a little beyond the 
nuddle of the sununer and from early fall to early wintei*. 
In fact, it provides so fully for the empl&yment of labor 
throughout the season that a cotton farmer usually chooses 
his other crops more with a view to making the business apd 
home partly self-sufficing than he does with a view to pro¬ 
viding profitable employment for labor at times when cotton 
does not require attention. (See Fig. 18, seasonal di^ribu- 
tiohsof labor.) Third, cotton is marketed direct—that is, it 
not disposed of through live stock. If it were a crop to he 
fed, a fminer would in all probability need to give more 
mtentiph than he does to the production of other crops which 
^ould be supplementary from the standpoint of caring for. 
live stock.,, As it is, he produces forage arid grain crops 
mainly for a. few head of work stock. Considering these 
things, it is not surprising that cotton farmer's are hot in-, 
dined to produce more corn, sorghum, oats, cowpeas, peanuts, 
sweet potatoes, etc., than they themselves can make good use 
of in the coiiree of producing and marketing cotton. 

The accompanying map (Fig. 16) shows the Cotton Belt 
divided north and south and east and west on the basis of 
certain differences in the choice of crops gr'own with cotton. 
The line drawn north and south through Oklahoma and 
Texas indicates wher'e corn begins rather definitely to give 
Tvay to kafir and other grain sorghums. But for the dryness 
of the dirnate to the west of this line, com would hold its 
place on cotton farms throughout the Cotton Bdt. 
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Fi(3. le. —North of tho line drawn through the Cotton Belt from Virginia on 
the east down through the Southern Stales and extending to the Mexican 
border on the west wheat and other small grains appear in the cropping 
system. South of this line small gi*ains do not appear, their place being 
taken by leguminous crops. Another line drawn from the Kansas border 
across Oklahoma and Texas separates the kaflr-producing area from the. 
corn-producing area. 



Fig* 17.—Considering State totals, the greatest specialization In cotton is in 
Texas, with South Carolina second and Mississippi third. In several areas 
oyer 70 per cent of all the land in crops Is in cotton. The largest area of 
this kind is along the Mississippi River in Mississippi and Arkansas. 
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North of the 
line running 
east and west 
through the 
Cotton Belt 
the acreage of 
small grains 
(wheat, rye, 
etc.) exceeds 
the acreage of 
large - seeded 
annual leg¬ 
umes (cow- 
peas, jpeanuts, 
velvet beans, 
etc.). South 
of the line the 
acreage of 
large - seeded 
annual leg¬ 
umes exceeds 
the acreage of 
small grains. 
The choice of 
the small 
grains in the 
northern divi¬ 
sion of the Cot¬ 
ton Belt tends 
to be wheat to 
the north and 
oats to the 
south. The 
oats are sown 
in the autumn 
instead of the 
spring as in 
the North. In 
the southern 
division of the 
belt, "where 


belt, "where I I I I. \ m | 

crops like cowpeas, peanuts, and velvet beans are more 



k 18.—The periods of slack work come in mid^mmer—July and August—and in midwinter—December and January. No crops are 
grown on wMeh labor can be utilized during these periods of slack work. Of course, in the farthest South winter vegetables can be 
grown in the slack winter period. Some grass harvest comes in August, hut it is not important. The picking season is the limiting 
period for labor oh cotton. At the same time com should be snapped, oats should be seeded, sweet potatoes dug, and grass haiwested. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that where cotton is a very profitable crop these other crops may not receive much attention. 
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imiDortant, oats are practically the only small grain grown. 
This lower xmrt of tlie Cotton Belt lies almost wholly within 
the Coastal Plain, Avhere climatic conditions generally are 
less favorable to the production of small gi'ains than they 
are farther north. 

The choice of the large-seeded annual legumes in the 
southei'n division of the Cotton Belt tends to be cowpeas in 
the Mississippi Kiver bottoms and to the east along the up¬ 
per part of the Coastal Plains, peanuts and velvet beans else¬ 
where between eastern Texas and southeastern Georgia, and 
peanuts* alone in northeastern North Carolina and southeast¬ 
ern Virginia. The share of land allotted to these crops in 
the Coastal Plains of southern Texas is almost negligible. 
In the northern division of the Cotton Belt, where the small 
grains are more important, a little land is allotted to cow- 
peas and peanuts, but very little to velvet beans. 

General Farm Practices. 

Time and method of preparing land, of planting, culti¬ 
vating, picking the cotton, and the cost of preparing; it for 
niarket vary much in different parts of the .South. Prob¬ 
ably most cases the causes of the differences are not tp be 
^fbuiid only in the different customs; there are also phys^ical 
Jand ecoiiohiic reasons for the differences: : 



Kio. 1f>.~ mule plow in Southeast;. 
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. Wherever crab grass, Johnson grass, and other Tveeds 
grow profusely in the fields the cultivation of cotton re¬ 
quires from one to three hoeings per season. With one 
mule a man can plow', chop, and hoe from 10 to 20 acres, 
from which 5 to 10 bales of cotton are produced, and this 
is ordinarily all one family can pick. Therefore, one-mule 
implements are used over the greater portion of the east¬ 
ern part of the Cotton Belt. In some sections the topog¬ 
raphy of the land would make the use of larger implements 
difficult. In the level, black lands of Texas, however, where. 



Fig. 20.—'Two-male plow In Texasa. 


owing to the smaller amount or absence of crab grass, the 
hoe work is comparatively small and where transient labor 
can be obtained to pick the cotton, 4-mule impl^ents are 
frequently used in preparing the land and 2-mul8 imple¬ 
ments in cultivating it. ... 

The newest form of eotton cultivation in the tJnited 
States has developed in the irrigated districts of the South¬ 
west. Here the essentially distinctive features are level¬ 
ing the land so that the entire field may be irri^ted uni- 

99812°—YBK 1921- HZ 
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formly and regulating the water so as to produce the de¬ 
sired results in producing the cotton* Another special kind 
of culture is used in producing the sea-island cotton of 
South Carolina and Georgia* 

Fertilizers. 

Commercial fertilizers are extensively used in the pro 
duction of cotton in the Southeastern States. (See Fig. 21.) 
Comparing Figure 21 with Figure 13, the heaviest use of 
fertilizers is seen to be on the soils of the Coastal Plains of 



FIG. 21.--Dlrttribixtlon of the expenditure for fertilizers as reported by the 
censuH of The heaviest use of fertilizers is on the Coastal Plain 

and I*iedmont of the CaroUnas and. Oedrs^la. Very little is used west of 
Alabama. Compare the distribution of expenditures for fertilizers with 
distribution of cotton production (FIk. 9). 

North Cai’olina, South Carolina, and Georgia, and also to 
a considerable extent upon the soils of the Piedmont of these 
States. 

The fertilizers most generally used consist of acid phos¬ 
phate, kainit, muriate of potash, and nitrate of soda. In 
many regions the greatest outlay of cash in producing the 
crop is for the fertilizers. After labor^ it is the most im¬ 
portant factor in the cost of producing cotton in these 
Easteim States. 
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Cotton Pests. 

The Boll Weevil. 

The original home of the boll weevil appears to be the 
plateau region of Mexico or Central America. Previous to 
1892 the insect had spread through much of Mexico. Little 
is known, however, concerning the extent or rapidity of 
dispersion. About 1892 the weevil crossed the Rio Grande 
near Brownsville, Tex. Whether it flew across or was trans¬ 
ported in some way is not known. By 1894 it had spread to 



Fig,. 22.—Cotton boll ^yeevil. Puncturing young flower bud. (Natnnil size.) 

half a dozen counties in southern Texas. Since 1894 it has 
extended its range annually from 40 to 160 miles, although 
in several instances the winter conditions have been such as 
to cause a decrease in the infested area. (See Fig. 23.) 

Outside of the United States the boll weevil is known to 
occur throughout the larger portion of Mexico and southward 
to Guatemala and Costa Eica. It is known to occur also 
in the eastern half of Cuba. 

In the newly invaded region of the Cotton Belt the loss 
from boll-weevil damage may run as high as 50 per cent or 
more of the crop and invariably creates a condition border¬ 
ing on panic among cotton planters. Under such conditions 
diversified farming and animal husbandry receive a powerful 
impetus. As time passes, however, and the plsmters learn 
the proper methods of raising cotton under boll-weevil con- 





Fig. 23 .—In 1892 the boll weevil crossed the Rio Grande from Mexico and occupied an insignificant area in the extreme southern tip of 
Texas. Note this area, indicated by the short line and the figures 1892. The map shows the subsequent spread of the weevil year 
by year. 
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ditibns, a considerable reduction of the loss incident to the 
presence of the ■weevil is apparent. 

The actual damage done by the boll weevil varies greatly 
from year to year. A very mild winter is invariably fol¬ 
lowed by a heavy wee'vil infestation during the following 
summer. Excessive rainfall during the summer months is 
also conducive to greater weevil activity. In prairie, regions 
where the insect obtains little or no protection through the 
winter, it never becomes so numerous as in other quarters 
where conditions favorable for hibernation are found. The 
Bureau of Crop Estimates of this department in the fall of 
1920 estimated the average annual loss for the last four years 
to be about $300,000,000. 

Hibernation takes place in the adplt stage. After frost 
in the fall the last surviving generation of adults seek such 
shelter as may be found under bid cotton stalks ^d dead 
grass, or in near-by woods. In regions where Spanish moss 
is abundant, this material provides a favorite place for the 
weevil to pass the winter. An average of about 6 per cent 
of the weevils entering hibernation in the fall survive the 
winter. A very cold winter will reduce the number that will 
survive, and a very roild winter will augment it. In the 
spring the survivors emerge from hibernation, breed, and 
thus start another generation. Several generations are pro¬ 
duced eadh year, each much more rimnerous than the last 
preceding. The period from generation , to generation is 
about 25 days. 

The boll wee'vil ca,n not be eradicated, but certain measures 
may be taken which, under ordinary circumstances, will con¬ 
trol it to the extent that a profitable crop of cotton may be 
raised. 

During comparatively recent years a system of boll-weevil 
control by the use of calcium ar^nate in dry-dust form has 
been developed. It has been thoroughly tested for &e last 
seven years and has proved to be fairly successful. Special¬ 
ized treatment of the plants with this.arsenical is necessary 
for successful control. Publications giving details of this 
treatment are issued by the Bureau of Entomology. , 

In addition to the use of poison, certain other measures may 
ke taken to reduce weevil damage. Fall destruction of the 
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cotton plants, either by burning or by plowing under, de¬ 
stroys the possible hibernating places of the weevil in the 
fields. If it can be done before the first killing frost great 
numbers of weevils will be destroyed. 

The use of an early maturing variety of cotton is impor¬ 
tant. Likewise the seed ^ould be planted as early in the 
spring as possible without risk of damage from frost. The 
object of this is to get the .crop well along before the weevils 

have become nu¬ 
merous enough to 
be destructive. 

The Pink Bollworm 

The pink boll- 
worm has been 
known in other 
countries as a de¬ 
structive cotton 
pest since the year 
1842, at which 
time an English 
entomo 1 ogist 

Fig. 24. —Plnh liollwom. Adult, larva, pupa, and called attention tO 

egg. (Enlarged.) its depredatiotts 

in India. It was first noted in Egypt in 1911- In the same 
year the pest was introduced into Mexico, evidently in two 
importations of cotton seed from Egypt. The fact of its 
establishment in Mexico did not become known to our au¬ 
thorities until 1916. An embargo upon Mexican cotton seed 
was declared immediately, but prior to this order large quan¬ 
tities of seed were shipped to certain oil mills in Texas for 
grinding. On September 10, 1917, the first infestation on 
American soil was found in a cotton field at Heame, Tex. 

The Heame district was then made a cotton-free zone— 
that is, no cotton was grown in the district—and was so 
maintained for three years. This district is now believed 
to be entirely free from the pest, demonstrating what may be 
accomplished where adequate control is maintained for a 
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period of years. Other areas that have been found infested 
are indicated on the map (Fig. 25). 

The damage which might result from the uncontrolled 
infestation of the Cotton Belt of the United States by the 
pink boUworm can be estimated only by the damage done 
elsewhere, as so far nbne of the outbreaks in this country 
have been allowed to go entirely uncontrolled. In November, 
1920, a commission organized by the Texas Chamber of 
Commerce, after a careful investigation in the Laguna dis¬ 
trict of Mexico, where the insect has been allowed to run its 
natural course, submitted a report indicating a loss of at 



FiQ. 25.-^The pink liollworm was diseoTered in certain very limited areas in 
Texas in 1017 and In Liouisiana during the winter of 1919-20. The pest 
has apparently been stamped out in Louisiana/ and the actual infestation 
in Texas is greatly reduce. 


least 50 per cent of the cotton crop of 1920 of that district 
due to the pink bollworm. As a matter of fact the pink 
bollworm is probably the most serious single cotton pest of 
the world. Its potential danger is greatly enhanced by the 
habit of the insect in the larval stage of entering the cotton 
seed and remaining there for several months of the year. 
By reason of this habit the pest is easily, transported to any 
part of the globe where cotton seed is carried. 

The only chance of exterminating this pest' is by the en¬ 
forcement for a period of years of nonoo^n zones for the 
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invaded areas, and any attempt at control which permits the 
continuation of the growth of cotton in such areas will be 
followed by the inevitable increase of the, pest and its ulti¬ 
mate spread throughout the South. Perhaps the most de¬ 
termined fight which any nation has ever waged for the 
eradication of a single insect species within its border’s has 
been carried on since the discovery of the pink bollworm in 
Texas, and the end is not yet. 

The Cotton Bollworm. 

Some doubt exists whether the cotton bollworm is a native 
species or came originally from some other country. At 
any rate, long before the advent of the boll weevil, it was 
one of the oldest, most widely distributed, and most de¬ 
structive of injurious insects. It is a general feeder, at¬ 
tacking a great many wild and cultivated plants other than 
cotton. 

A number of years ago’ the annual loss to the cotton crop 
caused by this pest was estimated at $8,600,000. The dam¬ 
age, however, is s6mew;hat sporadic, being worse in some 
years than in others^ and is likely to be very uneven over 
the Cotton Belt in any one year. 

The. insect passes the winter in the soil in one of the 
immature stages. Fall or winter pilowing is therefore ad-; 
vantageouS' in its control. In fact the same methods of 
control advocated for the boll weevil are applicable to this 
species. If calcium ai*senate is used for. the weevil, this 
should be sufficient for the control of the bollworm. 

The Cotton Leafworm. 

The cotton leaf wofni has been known to cotton planters 
in the United States since, 1793. It is unique in that it 
does not spend the winter in this country. It is a native 
of tropical regions south of the United States, and in'some 
years does not appear here in destructive jnumbers. At 
other times the adult moths fly northward,’reaching bur 
Cotton Belt fairly early in the season, and there lay eggs 
for another generation. This soon appears a!b the familiar 
defoliating worm. At the end of the season, when cold 
weather sets in, all stages of the insect within our borders 
succumb to climatic conditions. 

The species is easily controlled by the application of cal¬ 
cium arsenate as for the boll weevil. 
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Several important diseases attack the cotton cx’op and 
caus6 losses which in 1920 were estimated by the Plant Dis¬ 
ease Survey of the United States Department of Agriculture 
at oA'er 13 per cent of the total production. 

Cotton Wilt. 

Cotton wilt is a disease which causes stunting, wilting, and 
death of the entire plant. It is due to a fungus, Fusarium, 



Pig. 26.—Poiir important diseases of cotton. A, An eelworm bores into 
cotton roots and causes rootknot. B, The angular leaf spot produces dead 
areas on the leaves and rotting of the bolls. C, The wilt disease stunts 
the plants and causes blackening of the inside of the stalks. P, This boil 
rot is due to anthracnose. 
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which enters the roots and plugs the water vessels. This 
parasite remains indefinitely in the soil, so that infested fields 
cannot be planted to the ordinary kinds of cotton. Kesistant 
varieties bred by the Department of Agriculture have come 
into general use, however, and constitute an effective remedy 
for wilt. This trouble is widety distributed in the sandy 
soils of the coastal plain, from southern Virginia and North 
Carolina to Arkansas and eastern Texas, and is occasionally 
met in the Piedmont and other districts. (See Fig, 26.) 

Texas Root-Rot. 

Texas root-rot is due to another serious soil-infesting 
fungus, which occurs from Texas and Arkansas westward, 
principally on the black waxy or heavier types of soils. This 
causes a wilting of cotton over large areas in midsummer and 
constitutes a serious problem, as alfalfa, sweet potatoes, many 
fruits, and other crops are also susceptible, and because no 
thoz'oughly effective remedy is known. 

Root-Knot. 

Root-knot, a disease characterized by abnormal galls or 
swellings of the roots, is due to a tiny eelworm or nematode. 
The plants are dwarfed and the yield reduced. Root-knot 
occurs commonly in association with wilt on the same types 
of sandy soil. It attacks a very large number of other crops. 
Its control is based on rotation with immune crQps or varie¬ 
ties, involving a readjustment of crop rotation. 

Rust. 

Rust is a name commonly used for a trouble marked by the 
early defoliation and premature death of cotton on soils 
lacking in vegetable matter and potash or poorly drained. 
It occurs throughout the Cotton Belt and causes large losses 
annually. The trouble is controllable by good farming 
methods, particularly by the use of potash fertilizers, stable 
manure, or green manuring, and by drainage. 

Anthracnose 

* Anthracnose is a fungous disease of the cotton plant spread 
through the use of infected seed. It may cause a damping- 
off of the young seedlings and some injury to the plant, but 
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is most hannful as a cause of boll rot in wet weather. An- 
thracnose occurs to a greater or less extent over the entire 
Cotton Belt. It may be controlled by crop rotation and the 
u^ of disease-free seed. 

Angular Leaf-Spot. 

Angular leaf-spot, or bacterial blight, can be found in 
nearly every cotton field throughout the Cotton Belt as a 
leaf-spot, stem blight, and boll rot; but Upland cotton is 
quite resistant to it, and the losses are therefore not as great 
as in Egyptian cotton, which is very susceptible. The most 
effective method of control combines the use of disease-free 
seed with crop rotation. 

All of these diseases are described more fully in Farmers’ 
Bulletin 1187. 

Cost of Production. 

The problem of making ends meet has been especially 
serious for cotton growers in 1920 and 1921. Expenses have 
been high and prices low. Belief has been sought in efforts 
to enhance the prices to pi’oducers by various methods 
without marked success. Since the prices for each crop are 
determined after production and without regard to costs, 
farmers must attempt to forecast prices and to adjust op¬ 
erations so as to produce at a cost which will return a profit 
at the price for which the cotton will sell. Some farmers 
may not find it possible to reduce their costs low enough 
to meet prospective low prices for cotton, but may be able 
to produce something else with profit. In any case a knowl¬ 
edge of costs may be helpful to a farmer in determining 
how much cotton he should try to produce and how much 
he may profitably expend in producing it. 

A. grower who knows his own actual cost of production, 
and has average or standard figures to compare with his 
own, is in a fair way to stop small leaks in his expenses and 
to reinforce those features of his practice in which he has 
an advantage. 

- To assist cotton growers in establishing reasonable aver¬ 
ages and working standards and to assemble cc^' informa¬ 
tion, which individuals acquire only tiowly, the Office of 
Farm Management and Farm Econoihics undertook compre- 
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hensive studies of the cost of producing cotton. (See Fig. 
27.) The first of these was made for the crop of 1918, in 
10 representative counties in 4 States, the actual cost of 
producing cotton in 1918 being worked out for 842 farms. 
(See. Bulletin 896, XT. S. Dept, of Agriculture.) A similar 
study was made for the crop grown in 1919, the results of 
which are summarized in the charts on pages following. 



Pig. 27,—Location of surveys and cost of production studios in the Co-tton Belt. 
The first of these was made for the crop of ,1018 in 10 ropresentatiye counties 
in 4 States. The results of the surveys xnade in 1919 are summarized in 
charts that follow. 

Variation in Cost of Production. . ^ 

A fanner who is keeping his own records and comparing 
with others must recognize the fact that (^ste necessarily 
vary from farm to farm, as weU as from one region to an¬ 
other. This is due to variations in the character of pro¬ 
ducers them^ves, as well as in the character of the land 
.and of the methods employed in growing the crop. The 
variation in the net cost of lint cotton per pound on 788 
farms in 1919 (Fig. 28), illustrates the wide range of costs. 









VARIATION IN NET COST OF PRODUCTION OF LINT COTTON 
ON 783 FARMS 
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Fra. 28.—The net cost ntnged flrom 12, cents to 1^3,78 per pcwind of lint. One- 
half of the cotton cost 35 cents and less; The bulh of the' cotton, 85'per 
cent, was produced at a cost up to 50 cents pound. 
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K; costs more to produce cotton in some regions than in 
others. The net cost per acre and the net cost per poimd 
of lint in 1919 are shown in Figure 29 for each of 11 typical 
Cotton Belt'coimtiea. The average yields per acre reported 
in each case are s^own in a column to the right of the chart. 
It will be noted that high cost per acre with good yields 
may result in low cost per pound, and low cost per acre with 
ordinary or poor yields in high cost per pound. In fact, 
judicious expenditures for fertilizer, good seed, good care 
of the crop, or a combination of them, pays. In any year 
much depends upon the seasonal weather. The 1919 crop 
was practically a failure in three of the counties surveyed. 



Xze. 29.—Tatlations. Doth in the cost per acre anA In the rleld per acre cause 
Tariatioxis In the net cost per pound of lint. The average acre in Anderson 
County cultivated at the highest cost in 1919 produced the highest average 
yield at the lowest cost per pound. It is not always the greater the cost 
the higher the yield. Note Lee County, Ark. 

'Ihe distribution of costs differs with the practice, as is 
shown in Figure 30 for several of the more important factors. 
Thus labor per acre is relativdy low in Ellis County, Tex., 
where the fields are large and level enough to permit the 
use of two horses and riding cultivators instead of a man 
to each mule. In the South Carolina and Georgia counties 
the use of fertilizer was very general and liberal, while in 
Ellis County, Tex., no fertilizer was used on cotton, and only 
one of the farms in Lee County, Ark., reported use of fer¬ 
tilizer. The value of tiie land, use cost, or rent of land is 
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COTTON 

COST OF PRODUCTION 

together with values op farm property and farm incomes. 1919 

AS reported by TSS farmers in 11 COUNTIES , . 

f TH« ARKAS ARE ARRANORD BY TOTAL COST PER ACRE. THE HIOMERT AT THE TOP) 


HORSE AND MULE LABOR 


ANDERSON CO. SC 
MARSHALL CO. ALA 
BARNWDi. GO. SC 



L£E COw ARK. 
LAUDERDALE CO. ALA 
MITCHELL CO. GA 
MONROE CO..MISS 
LAURENS CO. GA 
ELLIS-CO. TEX. 


ANDERSON CO, SC 
MARSHALL COi. ALA | 
BARNWSa CO. SC 
GREENE CO. GA 
LEE CO. ARK. 
UUDERDALE CO. ALA 
MITCHELL CO. GA 
MONROE CO. MISS 
LAURENS CO. GA 
ELLIS CO. TEX 
RUSH CO. TEX 



COMMERCIAL FERTILIZER USED 


ARRAS SURVEYED 
ANDERSON CO. SC 
MARSHALL CO. ALA 
BARNWELL CO. SC 
GiSENE CO. GA 
LEE CO. ARK. 
LAUDERDALE CO. ALA 
MITCHELL CO. GA 
MONROE CO. MISS 
LAURENS CO. GA 



AVERAGE VALUE OF CROP LAND 


ANDERSON CO. $.C . 


MARSHALL CO. ALA 
BARNWELL Co, SC' 


LAUDERDALE CO. ALA 
MiTCHEU COt, GA 
MONROE CO. MISS 



AVERAGE TOTAL INVESTMENT 



FARM INCOMES 




Fig. 30.—Counties are arranged in the order of the total cost per acre, the 
highest at the top. Note especially the contrast between Anderson County, 
S. C., and Ellis County, Tex. Cost per acre and yield peir acre In Anderson 
County stands first among all the counties, is second In value of fertilizers 
used, in Value of crop land, and in farm income; whereas Ellis County had 
nest to the lowest yields produced with the smallest amount of labor, ho 
fertilizer, and gave an average farm income on crop land averaging the 
highest in value of any of the counties. 
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another widely variable item, the lowest values being found 
in Rush County, Tex., and the highest in Ellis Ooimty, 
Tex. In addition to the average expense of labor, horse 
labor, fertilizer, and value of land, the chart shows also the 
value of the total farm capital, the farm income for 1919, 
and the yield of lint cotton per acre. 

An Example. 

As a guide for the use of farmers who wi^ to determine 
their actual costs for any season promptly and very closely, 

Example for figuring costs per acre of cotton and per pound of lint. 



I Price, S42 per ton. 

i Operating costs represent all costs except Interest on land. The remaining 15.6 per cent 
of operattog'costsis made up of manure, equipment, taxes, insurance, ginning, and overhead, 
*l80p«ton. 
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an example is worked out, using the figures for Mifchell 
County, Ga., -and space is provided for setting down the 
figures for any mdividual farm. It is best to use the actual 
figures, if possible, but even in case no attention has been paid 
to the time and materials used one can not go very far astray 
if careful estimates are made by means of comparisons with 
average or standard figures. In each case the yield of cotton 
should be estimated as closely as ]|^ssible, because errors in 
the yield will make considerable differences in the computa¬ 
tions of cost per pound. 

Costs and Prices. 

Though producers are more oi‘ less at the mercy of con¬ 
sumers with respect to price, they can exercise considerable 

FARM PRICE OF COTTON AND THE PRICE OF FERTILIZER 
GEORGIA 1913 1918 AND 1921 




Fig. 31.~The cost of fertilizers is a very important item in tlie cost of produc¬ 
tion in the South Atiantic States. The data represented here for 1913, 1918, 
are taken from surveys of Sumter County, Oa, For 1921 prices represent 
Georgia. 

99912*— YBK 1921-24 
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control over the cost of their product. When prices were 
going up and the prospects for higher prices were still good 
costs were voluntarily increased, because it was good judg¬ 
ment to pay higher prices for labor, fertilizer, land, and 
machinery, if it were necessary in order to produce the 
cotton. The average cost of the 1918 crop was approxi¬ 
mately 22 cents a pound, while the average fai’m price was 



19ie-19ia, and fell to a low point in 1920. Wages and prices of articles 
farmers buy rose less rapidly in the jperiod of inflation and fell more slowly 
with deflation. 

28.76 cents a pound, or enough to cover the cost of 85 per 
cent of the crop. Prices were still rising in 1919 and costs 
averaged 35 cents a poimd, which was just about the farm 
price of 35.36 cents a pound, and half the growers failed to 
make costs. When the crop of 1920 was planted cotton prices 
were still high and no particular eJffort was made to cut 
expenses. While the crop was growing the price was 
falling, with the result that the crop produced at a high 
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cost had to be sold at a low price. Some retrenchment was 
made in 1921, as evidenced by the lower wages paid and the 
lower prices for materials, but’ not enough to offset the 
combined effect of a good crop, a large hold over, and a 
stagnant market. The relative changes in the cost of pro¬ 
duction for the years 1910 to 1921 are indicated in Figure 
32, farm wages and the prices of things farmers buy being 
used as an index of the movement of the cost of producing 
cotton. 

Organization for Profitable Production. 

The cost of producing farm products, the farm income, and 
the welfare of the farm family and the community are 
strongly influenced by the enterprises selected and their rela¬ 
tive magnitudes in the organization of the farm. 

It has been found that those cotton farmers who in plan¬ 
ning their cropping systems provide first for sufficient acre¬ 
ages of corn, small grains, hay, and other feed crops (includ¬ 
ing among these cowpeas, peanuts, velvet beans, and similar 
crops planted by themselves and interplanted among rows 
of other crops), not only 'to feed pigs, chickens, the farm 
work stock, and the family cows, but also to build up and 
maintain soil fertility, are able to produce cotton at low 
cost, and they get the best returns for land used and capital 
and labor expended. These farmers usually plan for as 
many acres of cotton as they can care for properly and har¬ 
vest early with the available farm equipment and such out¬ 
side assistance as may be relied upon. 

Proper care of the crop involves thorough preparatory till¬ 
age, proper application of fertilizers and manures, thorough 
cultivation, and thorough and persistent combative measures 
against the boll weevil and other destructive insects. 

After providing for farm needs, including fertility, and 
for such acreages of cotton as can be well cared for, other 
enterprises may be selected in order to make use of unutilized 
land and labor. Such enterprises may increase food and feed 
for sale or for some productive live stock enterprise, but care 
must be taken that these added enterprises do not seriously 
compete with cotton in its labor requirements or tend to 
diminish the fertility of the soil. 

The choice of crops and groupings will vary according to 
conditions. For example^ in Figure 33 are given the average 


m 
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relative sizes of the crop enterprises on some of the more 
profitable 1-mule to 6-mule farms in communities in Sumter 
and Brooks Counties, Ga., in 1913 and 1914. A marked dif¬ 
ference will be noted in the organization of the two com¬ 
munities. In the Sumter County community, after making 
fair provision for the farm needs, the remainder of the land 
was devoted largely to cotton, the most important commercial 
enterprise. In the Brooks County community the soil was 
thinner and it was necessary to pay particular attention to 
the maintenance of soil fertility, so a system was developed 
which gave a smaller acreage to cotton and paid particular 
attention to com, legumes, feed crops, and hogs. Besides the 


COTTON 

KRCENTAGES OF TOTAL CROP LAND IN CERTAIN jCROPS 

AVERAGES OF THE MORE PROFITABLE'1 TO 6 MULE FARMS 
SUMTER AND BROOKS COUNTIES. GEORGIA 
PRE-WAR PERIOD 



AVERAGE 


9,6 ACRES OF CROP LAND TO EACH MULE 
COWS TO EVERY S MULES 
BROOD SOW TO EACH 2 MULES 
CHICKENS TO EACH FARM 


33 ACRES OF CROP LAND .TO EACH MUU 
4 COWS TO EVERY 3 MULES 
2 BROOD SOWS TO EACH MULE 
60 CHICKENS TO EACH FARM 


Fig. 33.—In Sumter County there is much greater specialization in cotton than 
in Broofes County. In the latter more attention is being given to the growing 
of crops that will maintain or improve soil fertility, consequently more live 
stock are kept and noore leguminous crops are grown. 


regular peanut crop, peanuts were planted between the corn 
rows on about one-third of the com aiea. The Sumter 
County farms carried 2 cows to each 5 mules, while the 
Brooks County farms carried 4 cows to each 3 mules. The 
Sumter County farms carried 1 brood sow to each 2 miules, 
while the Brooks County farms carried 2 brood sows to each 
mule. Among the important miscellaneous crops on these 
farms were watermelons, sweet and Irish potatoes, sugar eahe, 
and garden vegetables. 

It is not intimated that these systems of cropping were 
ihe best that these farmers could have devised for their farms 
or for the communities represented, but they were evidently 
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better than the average in that they yielded comparatively 
high returns for the use of land, working capital, and labor. 

Systems of cropping change as conditions change. Figure 
34 gives the organization of crop enterprises on the more 
profitable 1-mule to 6-mule farms in Sumter County five 
years later, in 1918. The main difference between the 1918 
and 1913 ^sterns was a reduction in the percentage of land 
devoted to cotton in 1918 to better meet boll-weevil invasion 
and the high cost of fertilizers. The actual and relative 
number of cows and brood sows was increased. The 30 more 
profitable Sumter County farms in 1913 spent $1,057 for 
feed, while the 1918 
group spent only 
$298 for this pur¬ 
pose. The 1918 
system shows a 
larger planting of 
legume feed crops 
to reduce the cost 
of maintaining the 
live stock, to utilize 
land and labor not 
required by cotton, 
and also to main¬ 
tain fertility better. 

Financing the 
Cotton Grower. 

Pig, 34,—^In 1318 cotton and corn held equal areas 
«« j A* Sumter County. Cowpeas, peanuts, and vel- 

X116 prOCiUCtlOH Tet beans were planted extensively after the 
of cotton in the interplantcd with them. 

United States rests upon credit to a rather unusual extent 
compared with most other agricultural products. The chief 
agencies from which this credit is obtained by the cotton 
farmer are the bank, the merchant, and in the case of tenants 
the landowner. In this credit extension the merchant, of 
course, is essentially an intermediary between the banker 
and the farmer, while in the case of the tenant the land- 
owner, by guaranteeing the repayment of the credit ad¬ 
vanced, also acts as an intermediary, either between the bank 
and the tenant or the merchant and the tenant. 


COTTON 

PERCENTAGES OF TOTAL CROP LAND IN CEIVrAlN CROPS 
AVERAGES OF THE MORE PROFITABLE Ito 6 MULE FARMS 
SUMTER COUNTY. GEORGIA 

_ 1918 


131 CROPS 
conoN 

. . CORN 

OATS. RYE AND WHEAT 
PEANUTS 
MISCELUNEOUS 
2&9 CROPS 

COWPEAS AND PEANUTS 

INTERPLANTED 

COWPEAS, PEANUTS AND 
VELVET BEAKS 


PER CENT 


AVERAGES 


31. ACRES OF CROP LAND. TO EACH MULE 
1 COW TO EACH 2 MULES 
r BROOD SOW TO EACH MULE 
31 CHICKENS TO EACH FARM’ 
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Merchant credit as a rule is a particularly expensive and 
unsatisfactory form of credit, whether extended hy the store¬ 
keeper, the implement dealer, or the cotton factor. The 
difference between cash prices and time prices usually far 
exceeds the cost of bank credit needed for the purchase of 
corresponding amounts of goods. The substitution of direct 
bank credit for merchant credit is therefore to be recom¬ 
mended wherever possible. The consolidation of numerous 
small loans into fewer and larger ones by means of credit 
associations would result in further economy. It is also 
to be hoped that the cotton farmer will, to an increasing 
extent, acquire and maintain his own operating capital and 
thus reduce the need for production credit and strengthen 
the security for such credit as is needed. Only in this way 
can be brought about a credit situation in which an ample 
supply of capital will be available on terms favorable to the 
borrower. 

According to a study made by the Department of Agricul¬ 
ture in the spring of 1921, the average prevailing rate of 
interest on personal and collateral loans to faimers for each 
of the 10 leading cotton-producing States was as follows: 


Per cent 

North Carolina-6.23 

Tennessee_7.88 

South Carolina-8.06 

Mississippi- 8.11 

Louisiana-8.34 

Alabama-8.46 

Georgia-8.94 

Texas-;-9.68 

Oklahoma---9.84 

Arkansas- 9.70 


In all of these States the actual average interest cost, how¬ 
ever, was considerably higher than shown by the above 
figures, because of the prevalent practice among the banks 
in these States of collecting interest in advance, and of a 
common but less frequent practice of requiring borrowers to 
maintain a minimum deposit at the bank while the loan is 
outstanding. 

Because of the relatively high percentage of tenancy in 
the cotton-producing States, the question of security for loans 
is especially significant. The following table shows the pre¬ 
vailing forms of security for personal and collateral loans 
to farmers in the so-called Cotton States. 
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Form of security given for persoml and collateral hank loan>s to 
farmers in 10 leading Cotton iHtates; per cent of loans secured hy 
various forms of security. 


state. 

Note 

without 

indorse¬ 

ment. 

Note 
with one 
or more 
indorse¬ 
ments. 

Mort- 

stock. 

i 

Crop lien.! 

1 

1 

Ware¬ 

house 

receipt. 

Stocks 

and 

bonds. 

other 

ways. 

North Carolina.... 

10.5 

68.6 

1.7 

5.2 ! 

2.1 

7.5 

4.4 

South Carolina... - 

9.1 

41.0 

13.6 

20.2 1 

9.7 

4.8 

1.6 

Georgia.. 

12.5 

50.1 

14.5 

4.9 i 

10.0 

3.5 

4.5 

Tennessee.! 

18.1 

67.2 

5.0 

1.5 ; 

.8 

5.8 

1.6 

Alabama. 

ia4 

20.1 

31.5 

26.1 , 

7.5 

2.4 

2.0 

Mississippi. 

12.7 

27.0 

20.2 

15.1 1 

8.0 

9.1 ' 

7.9 

Arlransaa. 

12.1 

37.9 

22.7 

1919 ! 

3.0 

2,2 

2.2 

Louisiana. 

15.5 

52.7 

12.4 

5.2 1 

2.7 

9.0 

2.5 

Oklahoma. 

17.2 

12.9 

49.3 

18.1 1 

.7 

1.2 

.6 

Texas. 

21.9 

18.0 

38.1 

18.3 ! 

1.6 

i 1.1 

:n 


Personal notes with one or more indorsements are the 
prevailing form of secuiity in a large majority of these 
States. Mortgages on live stock and crop liens come next 
in importance. Warehouse receipts are as yet seldom used 
by the farmer, but will no doubt increase in popularity as 
adequate warehouse systems are established. 

One of the most common complaints heard with reference 
to bank loans to farmers from these States, as well as from 
those in other sections of the country, is that the term is 
frequently too short to meet the farmer’s credit needs. The 
prevailing term of such loans may be seen from the follow¬ 
ing table, based on the study to which reference has already 
been made: 


Average term of personal and collateral loans to farmers: Per cent 
of hanks reporting various average terms, March, 1921. 


State. 

1 One to 
thirty 
days. 

One to 
three 
months. 

Three to: 
six 

months. 

Six to 
nine 

1 months. 

Nine to 
twelve 
months. 

More 
than one 
year. 

North Carolina. 


28.0 

53.1 

15.9 

2.4 


South Carolina. 


12.5 

40.1 

40.8 

6.6 


Georgia. 


3.9 

sas 

38.5 

7,3 


Tennessee. 


28.5 

45.0 

1416 

11.9 


Alabama. 


4.2 

30^5 

39.9 

25.4 


Mississippi.. .. 


9.2 

31.2 

38.5 

19.3 

1.8 

ArkaTLsas.! 


7.2 

36.7 

45.9 

10.2 


Louisiana. 


9.3 

37; 2 

37.2 

16.3 


Oklahoma. 

0.4 

11.6 

49.6 

31.9 

6.5 


Texas.. 


7.9 

52.1 

33.0 

6.7 

.3 
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Cotton Handling and Marketing. 

Tk^ days of the American, homespun are past, and now 
the entire American cotton crop is produced for the market. 
The course of the cotton from the producer to the mills de¬ 
pends on the point of origin, the location of the mills for 
which it is destined, the means of transportation, and the 
methods of trading. The price that the producer receives 
depends not only upon the supply and demand at the con¬ 
suming points, but also upon the cost of handling from the 
producer to the mills, the middlemen’s profits, and the ability 
of the producer to take advantage of the most economical 
methods of marketing his crop. 

The process of separating the lint from the seed is known 
as ginning. This the producer usually has done before he 
sells, which enables him to dispose of both the seed and the 
fiber to the best advantage. The producer may sell his cot¬ 
ton at once or hold it until some future date. He may sell 
directly to a mill buyer or to some one of the numerous 
grades of dealers in cotton. 

Southern cotton mills consume about one-fourth of the 
American crop, the bulk of which is produced locally in the 
South Atlantic States. The rest of the crop must be trans¬ 
ported by rail or water either to northern mills or abroad. 
The movement of the great American cotton crop therefore 
necesffltates an extensive system of transportation as well 
as of markets. 

Short Staple and Long Staple Cottons. 

The length and the character of the fiber or staple are 
the most important of the factors that determine the value 
of cotton. Cottons differing in length and character of 
fiber require special methods in handling and marketing. 
Commercially all cotton is divided into two classes—short 
staple, that of 1-^ inches and under in length, and long sta¬ 
ple, cotton 1-J inches and over in length of fibers. Cottons, 
however, having a staple length of inches usually com¬ 
mand a premium ovei- short-staple cottons of J to 1 inch in 
length of staple. The length and strength of fiber produced 
in any locality depend on the variety planted, the soil, 
climatic conditions, and cultural methods. 

STiort Short-staple cotton is grown in all parts 

of the Cotton Belt and constitutes the bulk of the- American 
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crop, or an average of 92 per cent. The length of the fiber 
of this cotton varies from three-fourths to inches. In 
parts of the Piedmont region and on the better types of soils 
the length is often more than an inch, while on the sandy 
and other poorer soils it may be less than seven-eighths of 
an inch. On the rich river bottoms and on the black prairie 
lands of Texas and Oklahoma the cotton grown is usually 
inches in length and has a characteristic strong, hard 
staple. 

Long staple .—^Upland varieties with fiber to 15 inches 
long are grown in many parts of the South, the production 
of some sections being recognized by characteristic differ¬ 
ences in quality and strength of staple. The bulk of the 
long-staple upland cotton is produced in the Yazoo-Missis- 
sippi Delta, the north central section of South Carolina, 
and the bottom lands of Texas and Arkansas. (See table 
following:) 

Comparison of production of lOTig-staple cotton (iJ inches and aho^e 
in length) loith production^ of short-staple cotton (under inches 
in length) in the United States; estimates 1919 and 1920. 


Bales, thousands, i. e. COO omitted. 


Per cent. 


State. 

Under li 
inches. 

IJtoli 

inches, 

inclusive. 

Over li 
inches.! 

Under 1| 
Inches, 

, IJtoli 
inches, 
inclusive. 

Over li 
inches.! 

! 1919 

i 

1920 

1919 

1920 

1919 

1920 

1919 

1920 

1919 

1920 

1919 

1920 

1 


1 711 

662 

2 

1 



99.7 

99.9 

0.3 

ai 



Arkans^. 

718 

947 

136 

225 

30 

37 

81.2 

78.3 

15.4 

18.6 

3.4 

3.1 

Arizona. 

21 

21 



39 

82 

35.0 

20.6 



65.0 

79.4 

Califorhia. 

45 

64 

10 

3 

1 

8 

80.3 

85.3 

17.9 

4.0 

1,S 

10.7 

Plnridft.. 

14 

15 


2 

2 

1 

87.5 

82.8 


11.1 

12.5 

6Jl 

Georgia.. 

1,639 

1,384 

1$ 

i 27 

3 

4 

98.7 

97.8 

1.1 

1.9 

.2 

.3 

Xiouisiasia. 

290 

j 375 


10 

1 

2 

97.3 

96.9 

2.4 

2.6 

.3 

.5 

Mississippi. 

619 

612 

300 

252 

42 

29 

64.4 

68.5 

31.2 

28.2 

4.4 

3.2 

Missouri. 

60 

71 

> 4 

5 


1 

94.4 

92.3 

5.6 j 

6.4 


1.3 

North Carolina.. 

S17 

900 

12 

10 

1 

2 

98.5 

98.7 

1.4 

1.1; 

.1 

*2 

Oklahoma. 

937 

1,125 

77 

192 

2 

’ 4 

92.2 

85.2 

7.6 

14.5 

^2 

.3 

South Carolina.. 

1,309 

1,437 

93 

144 ! 

24 

29 

91.8 

89.3 

6.5 

8.9 

1.7 

i.8 

Tennessee. 

293 

312 

15 

11 

2 

1 

94.5 

96.2 j 

4.9 

3.5 

.6 

.3 

Texas. 

2,916 

4,091 

177 

230 

6 

5 

94.1 

94.6 

5.7 

5.3 1 

.2 j 

.1 

All others. 

28 

27 





100.0 

109.0 


















United States. 

10,417 

12,049 

851 

1,112 

153 

205 

91.2 

90.2 1 

■ ■ i 

■ 7.5-1 

_ i 

as! 

■ 

1.3 

1.6 


1 Including 01,965 running hales of American-Bgyptian and 1,725 hales of Sea Island cotton 
for 1920, reduced to 5(K)-p6und hales. 
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Sea island .—Sea island is a distinct type of cotton, noted 
for its length of staple, 1^ to inches, and its strong, very 
fine, and silky fibers. The sea-idand cotton produced on the 
islands off the coast of South Carolina has the longest and 
finest staple of any cotton. That grown on the coastal plain 
of Georgia and north Florida is somewhat shorter and 
coarser. At present the boll weevil has practically stopped 
the growing of sea-island cotton in the United States, the 
crop of 1920 amounting to less than 2,000 bales of 500 pounds 
each. Eecently, however, a new upland variety called Meade 
has been developed in this section and is replacing the sea- 
island cotton. Meade cotton has a very fine strong staple 
If to If inches in length, comparable with sea island. 

American Egyptian .—^The American-Egyptian cotton crop 
is produced-chiefly in the valleys of the Salt, Gila, and Colo¬ 
rado Rivers of Arizona, and in the Palo Verde, Imperial, 
and San Joaquin Valleys of California. Practically the en¬ 
tire crop is of a single variety, known as Pima, which pro¬ 
duces a staple of from to If inches in length. 

Ginning. 

Two types of machines are now in use for separating cotton 
fibers from the seed on which they grow. They are known as 
roller and saw gins. The roller gin is the older type. In 
the inller gin the fibers are caught between a leather-covered 
roll and a fixed steel bar or blade, while a movable bar knocks 
the seed loose. The roller gin is especially adapted for use in 
ginning varieties having slick or smooth seed and long fibers 
that are easily detached from the seed coat, such as sea 
island, American Egyptian, and Meade. The output of the 
roller gin is smaller per day than that of the other type, 
known as the saw gin. In the saw gin the fibers are caught 
in the teeth of circular saws and pulled through a slot 
between metal ribs. The .slot is adjusted so as to permit 
the passage of the fibers but to prevent the passage of the 
seed, so that the cotton is stripped from the seed, which fall 
back and out of the way. The saw gin is especially adapted 
for the ginning of short staples witli fuzzy seed and fibers 
that are tightly attached to the seed coat. 

While the ginning of cotton is done primarily in order to 
bale the farmer’s product so that it may be sold, it is the first 
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step in the preparation of the fiber for spinning, and there¬ 
fore the condition in which the lint comes from the gin has 
a most important bearing on its future value and is the 
primary basis for grades on which purchases are made. 
Some of the factors influencing the grade of cotton as it 
comes from the gin are the care with which it has been har¬ 
vested and prepared for ginning, i. e., whether ripe, clean, 
and dry; second, the condition of the ginning mechanism and 
the skill of operation, i. e., clean machinery in prime condi¬ 
tion, operated both as to the feeding and speed with care, 
taking into consideration the type of the cotton being ginned 
and its physical condition. 



Fl<3. 35.—Cotton gin in Texas. Eacli wagon holds enough seed cotton to 
make a bale of lint weighing about 500 pounds. 


Baling .—^As the lint or fiber (or raw cotton) comes from 
the gin it is put up in packages of different sizes and shapes. 
The bulk of the American crop, however, is packed into a 
press bos 64 inches long and 27 inches wide and to a depth 
of about 45 inches. This makes the standard “flat” or 
“ square ” bale, which weighs about 500 pounds. It is cov¬ 
ered on two sides and on the ends with bagging and is tied 
with six iron bands. In the western part of ithe Cotton Belt 
there are some gins which make bales cylindrical in shape 
but known as “round” bales. These are approximately 35 
inches long and 22 inches in diameter, are completely covered 
with bagging, and weigh about 250 pounds. The sea- 
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island cotton produced in South Carolina is put up in 
bags 7| feet long and 2^ feet in diameter and weigh ap¬ 
proximately 360 pounds. 

Compressing .—^With the exception of the round bale and 
the recently devised gin-compressed bale, which is a small 
square bale and, like the round bale, built up under pressure 
automatically as the ginning is done, the American cotton 
bale is of comparatively low density and is not only un¬ 
wieldy but does not fit into either freight cars or ship holds 
economically. In order that the maximum number of pounds 
of cotton may be packed for shipment, square bales are sub¬ 
jected to a recompre^ion by which the cotton is compacted 
to a high density and the bale reduced to approximately one- 
half its original size. At the same time patches are added 
to cover all sample holes and to make up the usual tare allow¬ 
ance. Plants for recompressing the bales are usually lo¬ 
cated at interior markets and railroad concentration points 
and are known as “ compresses.” 

The standard 500-pound square bale as it comes from the 
gin has a density of only 12 to 15 pounds per cubic foot, and 
from 30 to 35 of them fill a 36-foot box car. When they are 
compressed at the ordinary or standard compresses to a 
density of 22 to 24 pounds per cubic foot, from 65 to 76 
bales may be loaded into a car. The “round” gin-com¬ 
pressed bale, weighing about 250 pounds, has a density of 32 
to 37 pounds per cubic foot, and approximately 200 of them 
may be packed in a car, equivalent to 100 standard bales. 
The square gin-compressed bale has a density of about 35 
pounds to the cubic foot. 

At some of the concentration points and polls, such as 
Houston, Galveston, New Orleans, Mobile, Augusta, and 
Savannah, there are “high-density” compresses, which give 
the bale a density of 35 pounds or more per cubic foot, which 
results in a still greater saving of car and cargo space. 

Custom ginmrig .—^In the early days of the cotton industry 
the larger plantations owned and operated gins, but with the 
extension of the industry and the growth of the number of 
small farms came the establishment of public gi3QS. The 
efficiency of the public gins has led to the abandonment of 
practically all of the old plantation gins. Even where plan¬ 
tation gins still operate they alsoj as a rule, do custom 
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giiming. Public ginneries are now established in practically 
every locality where the production of cotton is sufficient to 
support one. During the season of 1920-21 there were in 
actual operation 18,440 ginneries, which ginned on an average 
of 720 bales each. 

The modern public gin is equipped with pnetunatic ele¬ 
vators and distributors, by which the seed cotton brought, in 
by the growers is sucked up from the wagons through pipes 
and, after passing through cleaning apparatus, is distributed 
to the different ginning machines or gin stands, as they are 
called. (See Fig. 35.) The lint, after it is taken from the 
seed by the saws, is again caught in a blast of air and con- 
veyed-through flues to the condenser and baling press. The 
seed fall into a trough, through which they are carried either 
by a screw conveyor or by an air blast to a seed chute or to 
bins in a seed house. If the grower deares the return of his 
seed he drives his wagon under the seed chute and receives 
them as they come from the gin. If, however, he sells the 
seed to the ginner or to some other agent of the cotton-oil 
mills, they are delivered to the bins in the seed house and 
from there transferred in car lots to the oil milk. Public 
ginners usually make a charge for ginning by the hundred 
pounds of seed cotton, and an extra charge for the bagging 
and ties applied to the bales. These charges or tolls vary 
in the different sections according to the .costs involved. They 
are regulated also to some extent by agreement and by local 
laws. 

SeUing cotton m the aeed .—^In a few sections of the Cotton 
Belt some farmers sell their cotton before it is ginned, or 
“ in the seed,” as it is known. The practice of selling cotton 
in the seed is most prevalent in those sections where the 
cotton-growing industry has only recently developed or 
where cotton is not very extensively grown. The ginners buy 
the cotton seed as it is brought in and gin it whenever enough 
has accumulated for a run. In settling with the producer 
the average outturn or lint percentage of the community is 
usually taken as a bads. The ratio of seed to lint is ap¬ 
proximately 2 to 1, though some of the improved varieties 
turn out from 35 to 40 per cent of Knt. The application of 
averages therefore often results in not giving the individual 
farmer the price he deserves. From every angle the practice 
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of selling cotton in the seed is most unfortunate, dnce the 
producer has no incentive for growing better varieties or for 
making any effort to improve his grade and is prevented from 
maintaining the puritj’^ of his seed supply. 

Handling Cotton Seed. 

As indicated above, about two-thirds of the weight of the 
cotton, as it is picked and hauled to the gin, is seed. With the 
exception of such seed as is required for planting, practically 
aU cotton seed now reaches the oil mills, where it is crushed 
and the oil extracted. The seed is now a valuable part of the 
cotton crop and is becoming still more valuable as the demand 
for ite productsincreases. 

OU miZZa.—Cotton seed being bul^, the cost of transporta¬ 
tion makes long-distance shipments unprofitable; conse¬ 
quently oil mills have been located in the producing region, 
generally at points at which the seed can be collected con¬ 
veniently from the ginneries. In 1920 there were 676 seed¬ 
crushing oil mills well distributed throughout the Cotton 
Belt. The four primary products from crushing cotton seed 
are lintei-s, hulls, cake, and oil. The process of crushing, 
briefly described, is as follows: 

The seed first are cleaned of dirt and trash, then passed 
through a delinting machine, which removes the short lint 
or fuzz, making what are Imown as “linters”; it is then 
passed through machines which crush or cut the seed in fine 
pieces and separate the hulls from the kernels; and finally 
the oil is expressed from the kernels in hydraulic presses, 
leaving a residue which is called “ cake ” and which when 
ground becomes cottonseed meal. In the “ cold-press ” mills 
the whole seed is crushed and no effort is made to separate 
hulls from kernels. 


Warehousing. 

The warehousing of cotton after ginning is very important 
economically. Leaving the baled cotton exposed to the 
weather results in large losses annually from the rotting of 
(he fiber. Such damage is commonly known as “country 
damage.” The cotton warehouse is a place of shelter and 
protection from fire and theft; a place for classing and as- 
spriing to meet mill requirements; and finally it is a place 
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Fig, 36.—^There are warehouses at many local markets, as well as at the larger concentration points throughout the South. Where cot¬ 
ton is customarily marketed as soon as it is ginned there are comparatively few warehouses, except at concentration points. 
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where cotton may be deposited under conditions which en¬ 
able the owner to obtain money advance upon it until such 
time as he may desire to sell. Receipts of responsible ware¬ 
houses are considered among the best kinds of security. The 
Federal warehouse act of August, 1916, facilitates the use 
of warehouse receipts by holders of cotton in financing them¬ 
selves while holding for favorable market conditions. 

Warehouses .—Warehouses for storing cotton have been 
built at many local markets, as well as at the larger con¬ 
centration points throughout the South. (See Fig. 36.) In 
Arkansas, Oklahoma, and Texas, where much of the cotton is 
customarily marketed as soon as it is ginned, and is shipped 



Fia 37.—A modein concentratioD and export warehouse of semislow-hnrning 
construction. The wide courts are for receiving from cars and for delivery 
to the compress in the hacfeground. The hose houses are located between 
the buildings. 

directly to the mills or exported, there, are comparatively few 
warehouses, except at concentration points where the cotton 
is held by merchants. The same statement applies generally 
to Tennessee, Mississippi, and Louisiana. In the Eastern 
States warehouses are usually accessible to the farmers. 

Grading Cotton. 

The value of cotton to the consuming mills is measured 
not only by the length, strength, and uniformity of the staple 
but also by its color and by the amount of foreign material 
that it contains. While in the wild state species of cotton 
are found with fibers of a variety of colors, the principal 
•varieties of commerce, with the exception of a few, such as 
the brown Egyptians, are of a creamy or pure white color. 
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Seasonal conditions, such as frosts or excessively damp or 
rainy weather, stain and discolor cotton. In some sections 
cotton unduly exposed to the weather after maturing re¬ 
ceives a bluish cast or becomes mildewed. This condition 
so frequently occurs in some sections as to lead to the belief 
that the damage is connected with certain types of soil. 
The fibers of ^^blue cotton” are usually weakened. Dirt, 
sand, broken leaves, and stems become lodged in cotton fibers 
during storms and 


long exposure in the 
field, and when picked 
and ginned with the 
cotton reduce its value 
in proportion to the 
quantity of such for¬ 
eign matter present. 

Standards for grad¬ 
ing .—^There has always 
been considerable con¬ 
fusion in the market¬ 
ing of cotton, due to 
the fact that nearly 
every market had its 
own grades, and these 
were frequently 
changed to meet spe¬ 
cial crop conditions. 



In order to simplify 
cotton marketing by 
making a single set of 
standard grades, on 
which quotations and 


Fig. 38.—Grading by standards. A full set 
of white standards consists of 9 boxes, 
each containing 12 samples of the same 
grade of cotton. The 12 samples indi¬ 
cate the range of diversity allowed within 
the grade. 


purcha^s and sales could be based, the United States Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture was authorized in the appropriation bill 
for the fiscal year 1909 to prepare grade standards. Subse¬ 
quent legislation enlarged these powers and authorized the 
sale of copies of the Official Cotton Standards to all who de¬ 


sired them. The United States Official Cotton Standards for 


grade have now been adopted by the exchange of practi¬ 
cally all the leading cotton markets of this country. Ap¬ 
proximately 2,500 full and fractional copies of the standard 
have been sold to the American cotton trade. Copies have 
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PIG, 39.—photographic representation of the oflBlcial cotton standards of 
the United States of those lengths of staple for which types are available 
for distribution, each respective length as shown being obtained from the 
original type bale. 
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also been sold into practically all the foreign markets^ (See 
Fig. 38.) . 

BoUy eotton. —In the western and northwestern sections 
of the Cotton Belt large quantities of boUs, more or less 
matured, are frequently caught by early frosts which kill 
the plants, and arrest the further development of the fibers. 
Such of these boDs as are not too severely damaged crack 
open and produce a cotton of poor character, fluffy and soft, 
and filled with shale,, or the finely divided smooth inner 
surface of the carpel, which adheres closely to the fibers and 
causes waste during spinning. So much of such cotton has 
been caught by .frosts in recent years that steps have been 
taken to salvage as much as possible. These frost-opened 
boUs are .gathered and put through machinery which first 
picks the cotton from the bolls and then gins the cotton. 
The lint thus obtained is known as “bolly cotton” and 
brings only.' a fractional part of the price of well-matured 
white cotton. . 

Snafs .—^]^ently still another type of cotton has appeared 
in the West. It is toown as “ snaps,” and its name is sig¬ 
nificant of its charac^r. Owing to labor shortages, fields of 
mature cotton are sometimes left unpicked until late fall or 
winter. It is then much easier, especially if the weather be 
cold, to snap the bolls off of the plants than to pick the cotton. 
The “ picking ” is done later by machinery, and the cotton is 
then ginned and haled in the usual manner. While this 
cotton is fuUy matured, it is likely to be discolored and 
trashy. Snaps or snapped cotton also brings. a lower price 
than regular cotton, but its spinning value is above that of 
bolly cotton. 

Linters. 

All cultivated, varieti^ of cotton, with the exception of 
Sea Mands and some Egyptians, produce two ty^ of fibers 
on their seed coats-^a long fiber suitable for spuming and a 
short, somewhat weaker, fiber usually called fuzz. -The Imig 
fibers are removed and baled at the gins and eon^tute the 
cotton of commerce, while the diort fibers, or fuyKZ, are re¬ 
moved in a tecond and more intente ^nbing known as 
“ delinting” or “ cutting ” and constitute what are known as 
linters. Delinting is generally done at cotton-pil iniUs as a 
step in the preparation of the seed for crushing. Linters also 
contain varying amounts of the long fibers that have escaped 
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through the gins without being removed. Linters are packed 
in bales similar to the ordinary cotton bale and weigh on an 
average about 500 pounds to the bale. The production of 
linters has increased from 114,000 bales in 1899-1900 to 
440,000 bales in 1920-21. In 191^17, during the World War, 
1,331,000 bales of linters were cut, to be used chiefly in the 
production of explosives. The aimual production of linters 
during the last 20 years, together with the ratio of linter pro¬ 
duction to cotton production, is diown in the accompanying 
table: 

Annual production of linters. 


Year.' 

Bales of 
linters. 

Per cent 
of cotton 
cr(^. 

Year, 

Bales of 
linters. 

Percent 

ofcottcm 

crop. 

1899-1900. 

114,000 

1.2 

1910-11. 

398,000 

3.2 

1900-1901. 

143,000 

1.4 

1911-12... 

556,000 

3.4 

1901-3. 

160,000 

1.6 

1912-13. 

602,000 

4.2 

1902-3.. 

190,000 

1.8 

1913-14. 

629,000 

4.2 

1903-4... 

195,000 

1.9 

1914-15. 

856,000 

5.3 

1904-5.* 

245,000 

1.7 

1915-10..... 

931,000 

8.3 

1905-0... 

230,000 

2.0 

1916-17. 

1,331,000. 

10.9 

1900-7. 1 

322,000 

2.3 

1917-18..:..... 

1 ,120,000 

10.0 

1907-8. 

268,000 

2.3 

1918-19. 

929,000 

7.7 

1908-9. 

340,000 1 

2.6 

1919-20. 

608,000 

5.4 

1909-10. 

313,000 

2.9 

1920-21... 

440,000 

3.3 






Uses of Imters .—During war time linters are used chiefly 
in the manufacture of explosives, but during peace time the 
felting quality of linters and the chemical composition of 
the fibers are utilized in the manufacture of a variety of 
ariicles, as ^own in the following list; 


Batting. 

Low grade yarns—Continued. 

Wadding. 

Carpets. 

Stuffing material for: 

Cellulose: 

Pads. 

Writing paper. 

Cushions. 

Guncotton, nitro-cellulose. , 

Comforts. 

Pyrocellulose. 

Horse collars. 

Smokeless powder. 

Mattresses. 

Pyroxylin. 

Upholstery. 

. Varnishes— 

Absorbent cotton. 

Coating for metals. 

Mixing with shoddy. 

Artificial leather. 

Mixing with wool in hat making. 

Weatherproofing. 

Mixing with lamb’s wool for fleece- 

Plastics— 

lined underwear. 

Celluloid. 

Felt. 

Collodion. 

Low grade yarns: 

Varnishes. 

Lamp and candle wicks. 1 

Artificial silks. 

Twine. 

Photographic films. 

Eope, 1 
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Cotton Markets. 

A cotton market may be defined as a place where a number 
of men meet to buy and sell cotton. The system begins with 
the village or town where dealer meets producer and ends 
with the point where dealer delivers to spinner. The trad-, 
ing may be in actual cotton or in contracts for future de¬ 
livery. The term “ spot cotton ” is used to designate actual 
cotton on the market, and a “ spot market ” is one dealing 



FIG. 40.—^A. large proportion of the cotton crop is annually marketed Sep¬ 
tember to January, Inclusive. This heavy marketing ordinarily depresses 
the farm price, which rises slowly as the marketing diminishes. Last year 
(1920-^21) deflation, business depression, and a large carry-over of stocks 
caused the farm price to fall almost continuously from August to May of 
the following year. 

in spot or actual cotton. In the future markets the trading 
is done in contracts to deliver at some future date. A future 
contract usually calls for 100 bales or approximately 50,000 
pounds of cotton to be delivered during a specified future 
month. 

Spot markets .—^The spot markets are classified, according 
to their location and their functions in cotton trading, as 
primary and interior markets. 

Primary markets are villages and towns where baled cotton 
is first put on the market and sold by the producer. Cotton 
. buyers go into almo^ every village and town where a ginnery 
is to be found. 

























PIQ. 41, _Cotton markets are ** spot markets ” to the extent they deal In actual cotton on hand. New York and New Orleans are also 

future markets, the former dealing principally in “ futures.’* Galyeston, New Orleans, and Savannah are the most Important export 
points. 
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Interior markets are large towns and cities where cotton 
from priiharry markets is received and sold by primary buy¬ 
ers to merchants or mill agents. Such markets are usually 
the points of concentration for grading, compressing, as¬ 
sembling in commercial lots, and consigning to destination 
for consumption. 

Export mm*kets,~r^Th.^ cities along the Atlantic and Gulf 
coasts where cotton is sold and from which it is exported are 
called export markets. About one-half of the American 
cotton crop is exported for consumption in foreign mills. . 

Consuming markets .—Cities or towns in which cotton is 
purchased for manufacturing are called consuming markets. 
Boston, New York, and Philadelphia are both export and 
important consuming markets. 

Future markets .—There are future cotton markets or ex¬ 
changes in New Orleans and New York. The importance of 
these markets is not indicated by their receipts dr exports of 
cotton, as much of the cotton dealt in never reaches these 
points.« New Orleans is both a spot market and a future 
market, while New York is primarily a future market. 
Liverpool is the most important foreign future market dealt 
ing in American cotton. There are future exchanges also at 
Bremen and Havre which deal in American cotton; The 
classification of all cotton delivered on the New York and 
New Orleans future exchanges is now done by the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 

Marketing and Prices. 

All of the markets are closely connected through the opera¬ 
tions of dealers, and the future exchanges stand at the apex 
of the system, the prices quoted in all the other markets gen¬ 
erally being based on the future quotations. (See Fig. 42.) 
When the harvest season begins, contracts covering a large 
part of the cotton crop have already been made and are being 
dealt in daily upon the future exchanges. While dealing 
in futures may be used for speculation, under normal condi¬ 
tions its chief use is for hedging, a means of insurance against 
loss and also for the stabilization of prices. The spiimer 
who has made a contract to deliver cotton goods sometime 
in the future orders cotton from a responsible dealer, who 
“ hedges ’’ against a rise in the price of cotton, generally by 
buying a contract for it upon a future exchange. 



AVERAGE OF TEN DESIGNATED SPOT MARKETS 
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Fie. 42.—This chart shoivs the relation of price quotations for future contracts to the price of “ spot cotton.” Note that from September, 
1919, to October, 1920, the spot price was nearly always higher than the future quotations, whereas from November, 1920, to July, 
1921, the futures were generally above tlie cash. 
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On tke other hand, the dealer who is buying or expects to 
buy cotton on the primary or other markets may “ hedge ” 
against a fall in prices by selling a contract for it upon a 
future exchange at a price sufficient to insure him against loss 
or even to make a profit. The purchase of cotton in quan¬ 
tity for any purpose without hedging would be considered 
such speculation that banks would not finance the deal. 
Dealers on the future cotton exchanges keep daily watch on 
the demand for cotton in all the important consuming mar¬ 
kets and upon the conditions as to production and movement 
of cotton for the purpose of forecasting prices as far ahead 
as possible. Their forecasts guide them in their activities 
in buying and selling contracts for future delivery and the 
quotations of sales as they are made followed closely by 
dealers in the actual cotton on all spot markets. 

Marketing cotton .—^Buyers become active in the primary 
markets as soon as giiming begins. Some cotton is grown 
under mortgage and is sold promptly in order to meet press¬ 
ing financial obligations. Where only small quantities of 
cotton are grown, it is usually sold to the ginner or local 
merchant in the nearest town or village. Through the center 
of the Cotton Belt the tenants on plantations, usually having 
pledged their crops in advance, sell at once to the owners 
of the plantations, or, subject to the lien, to merchants or 
buyers. With many producers, however, the time of selling 
is largely a matter of choice. 

When cotton is bought in greater quantiti^ than can be 
moved or.consumed at once, the purchaser must bear the 
expense of storage and risk of loss, and he, therefore, pays 
the producer a lower price for it. On the other hand, the 
producer who can hold his crop must consider the expenses 
of storage, insurance, and interest on money involved in 
estimating the advantages of holding. It may be that in 
some cases the buyer can hold at less expense than the farmer 
and can afford to pay such a price that the farmer would lose 
by holding. Many successful farmers have adopted the 
fixed policy of selling a portion of their crop promptly and 
holding the remainder for sale as conditions and circum¬ 
stances seem to warrant. The cotton sold under strei^ and 
of free choice soon after ginning forms a large percentage 
of the total crop. (See Fig. ^.) 
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It requires some time to assemble the cotton at the large 
primary and interior markets and to ship it to points of 
export and of consumption. Dealers move some of it as 
rapidly as possible, but hold some in storage at interior 
markets and concentration points so that they may deliver 
to spinners throughout the year. Spiimers, as a rule, do 
not carry a very large supply of cotton on hand. The op¬ 
erations of the future exchanges enable dealers through 
hedging to buy and hold the cotton many months or to ship 
it a long distance without undue hazard from changes in 
prices. 

Prieea ,—^The basis for price quotations upon all the mar¬ 
kets is the quotation for Middling on the near^ active 
future month upon the future exchanges. (See Fig. 43.) 
At each primary market a deduction from the price quota¬ 
tions mu^ be made to cover expenses of handling and trans¬ 
portation. If there are many buyers on the market, grad¬ 
ing may be fairly close and the prices paid close to the limit 
that will allow a reasonable profit to the buyer. 

Prices in the large primary and interior markets are de¬ 
termined as in the smaller primary markets. However, grad¬ 
ing has become standardized in these markets, and at each 
market the grades above and below Middling are settled for 
according to the differences prevailing in that market. The 
differences in price between Middling and the other grades 
and the premiums for the longer staples vary ^m time to 
time because of special demands or the effects of the season 
upon the supply of ihe different grades and lengths of staple. 

The basis grade in future contracts is Middling and the 
price stated in the contracts is for that grade. When grades 
other than Middling ared,elivered the receiver pays for these 
grades so much above or below the contract price as the 
grades delivered are worth. Under the United States cotton 
]^tures act certain bona fide spot markets, designated by the 
Secretary of Agriculture, report daily to the future ex¬ 
changes in the United States and to the Secretary of Agri¬ 
culture the prevailing prices for Middling and the other 
grades “on” and “off” Middling (above or below Mid¬ 
dling) . New Orleans bmng also a spot market the differences 
- in prices between Middling and the other grades of spot 
cotton in that market are used in determining the prices of 
cotton other than Middling when they are delivered on a 



HIGHEST AND LOWEST SPOT PRICE OF MIDDLING 

NEW YORK 1829-1921 
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future contract in that market, whereas under the cotton 
futures act the New York cotton exchange uses the average 
differences “ on ” or “off” Middling as reported by the bona 
fide spot markets designated by tlie Secretary of Agriculture. 

Transportation. 

Oh the primary markets the miscellaneous assortments of 
grades and lengths of staple produced by the growers of cot¬ 
ton are purchased and forwarded to the interior markets, 
where they are assorted and assembled into lots, even run¬ 
ning as to grade and other character, and offered to the pur¬ 
chasing agencies of the mills. Before forwarding to the 
mills, however, the cotton is compressed so as to conserve 
freight and mill storage space and to economize on freight 
charges. 


APPROXIMATE DIVISION OF THE LIVERPOOL VALUE OP A BALE OF COTTON 
ON JULY I. 1913. 1918, 1920. AND 1921. 



■OeCAN FREIGHT TO UVERPOOL ESI MARKETING COST CZ3 FREIGHT TO MARKET OB PROPORTION FARM^ HECEIVEO . 


Fig. 44.—The farmer^s share of the $nal market value of a bale of cotton 
varied greatly from time to time through the late war period. The cost of 
ocean transportation was. large during the war but has shrunken nearl^^ to 
'the prewar share, whereas the rail transportation share has largely increased 
since the war. 


Where there are-no facilities for compressing the cotton at 
point of origin railroads accept it and have it compressed 
in transit. The charge for compressing averages about 12 
cents per hundred weight. Additional charges are made 
for patching. These charges are added to the freight charges 
and collected by the railroad company. To secure through 
shipping rates all cotton is dupped to concentration points 
with reshipinent privileges. When the cotton;is to be re¬ 
shipped the owner surrenders his receipts and it is forwarded 
to destination on the rate quoted from point of origin. 
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The Consumption of the Cotton Crop. 

Approximately half of the crop is consumed in this coun¬ 
try and the remainder is exported. In recent years mills in 
the cotton-growing States have taken more than half of the 
total quantity remaining in this country for consumption. 
Linters are mostly consumed at home. The , tendencies are 
to expand the cotton manufacturing industries of the South 
and to manufacture more and more of the cotton near where 
it is grown. . 

Statistics and charts showing the annual distribution of 
the cotton crop of the United States follow. 


Consumption of cotton in the United States, ISOG-Oy to 1920-21. 

[Bales.] 


Year. 

United 

States. 

All other 
States. 

Cotton- 

growing 

States. 

Year. 

United 

States. 

All other 
States. 

Cotton¬ 

growing 

States. 

1896-97.... 

3,472,398 



1909-10.... 

4,621,742 

2,388,236 

2,233,506 

1897-^8.... 

3,672,097 



1910-U.... 

4,498,417 

2,249,282 

2,249,135 

1898-99.... 

3,687,253 



1911-12.... 

5,129,346 

2,493,468 

2,636,878 

1899-1900.. 

3,873,165 

2,349,997 

1,523,168 

1912-13.... 

5,483,321 

2,621,578 

2,861,743 

1900-1901.. 

4,080,287 



1913-14.... 

5,577,408 

2 , ^,114 

2,925,294 

1901-02.,.. 

4,187,078 


1 

1914-15.... 

5,597,362 

3,026,969 

2,570,393 

1902- 03.... 

1903- 04.... 

1904r-05_ 

3,980,567 1 
4,523,208 1 
4,877,465 ’ 


1.i 

1915- 16.... 

1916- 17.... 

1917- 18_ 

6,397,613 
■ 6,788,505 
6,566,489 

2,870,085 

2,900,157 

2,869,391 

3,527,528 

3,888,348 

3,697,098 

1905-06.... 

4,909,279. 

2,535,702 

2,373,577 

1918-19.... 

5,765,936 

2,566,909 

i 3,199,027 

1906^7.... 

4,984,936 

2,573,943 

2,410,993 

1919-20.... 

6,419,734 

2,836,815 

3,582,919 

1907-08.... 

4,539,090 

2,351,994 

2,187,096 

1920-21.... 

4,892,672 

1,895,201 

2,997,471 

1908-09....! 

5,091,634 

2,581,321 ^ 

2,510,213 : 






The statistics given in the above table were compiled from 
reports of the Bureau of the Census. Those for the period 
1896-97 to 1913-14, inclusive, are for the 12 months ending 
August 31. Those for the period 1914-15 to 1920-21, in¬ 
clusive, are for the 12 months ending July 31. Those for the 
years 1896-97 to 1904-5, inclusive, except the year 1899- 
1900, are for equivalent 500-pound bales. Those, for the year 
1899-1900 and for the period 1905-6 to 1920-21, inclusive, 
are for running bales, except that round bales are counted as 
half bales and foreign cotton in equivalent 500-pound bales. 
Linters are included for the years 1896-97 to 1907-8, in¬ 
clusive, but are excluded for the years 1908-9 to 1920-21, 
inclusive. 
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Fig. 45.—^The consumption of raw cotton by the mills of the United States Increased constantly from 1876 to 1916. The business depres¬ 
sion last year caused a great reduction in mill consumption. The southern mills how use more than, half the amount consumed in 
the United States. 
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The consumption of linters in the United States, by 
seasons, for the sea^ns 1908-9 to 1920-21 is given below. 
The figures for the seasons 1908-9 to 1913-14, inclusive, 
are for the 12 months ending August 31. Those for the 
seasons 1914-16 to 1920-21, inclusive, are for the 12 months 
ending July 31. ‘ 

Linters consumed, 

[Bales.) 


Year. 

United ' 
States. 

Cotton- 

growing 

States. 

All other 
States. 

Year. 

■ 

United 

States. 

Cotton- 

growing 

States. 

All other 
States. 

1908-9. 

149,185 

43,584 

103,601. 

1915-16..., 

880,916 

449,602 

431,314 


177,211 

58,827 

118,384 

1916-17.... 


446,659 

423; 013 

1910-11.... 


79,352 

127,209 

1917-18-... 


716,954 

401,886 

1911-12.... 

238,237 

. 76,346 

161,892 

1918-19_ 

. 457,901 

291,981 

165,920 

im-13.... 


98,775 

204,234 

1919-20.... 

3^,473 

131,484 

210,989 

1913- 14,... 

1914- 15.... 

' 

307,325' 

411,845 

98,121 

166,384 

209,204 

245,461 

1920-2i.... 

516,307 

. 

154,483 

361,824 


Bupply and distribution of cotton in the United States. 

[Linters are included for the years 1905-6 to 1912^13. inclusive, but are excluded for the years 

1913-U to 1920-21.) 


Year. 

j 


' Supply. 


Distribution. 

Produc¬ 
tion, run¬ 
ning bales, 
except 
round b^es 
counted 
as half 
bales. 

Carry over 
from 
previous 
year. 

Imports, 

equivalent 

600-pound 

bales. 

1 Exports, 
running 
bales, 
except 
round bales 
counted 
as half 
bales. 

Consump¬ 
tion, run¬ 
ning bales, 
except 
round b^des 
counted 
as half 
bales. 

Stocks 
on hand 
at end 
of year. 

1905-6. 

10,666,498. 

1,934,548 

133,464 

6,763,041 

4,909,279 

1,349,139 

1906-7.! 

13,097,992 

1,849,139 

202,733 

8,503,265 

4,984,936 

1,514,567 

1907-8. 

11,527,833 

1,514,567 

140,869 

7,573,349 

4,539,090 

1,236,058 

1908-9. 

13,418,144 

, 1,236,068 

165,451 

8,574,024 

■6,240,719 

1,483,585 

1909-10. 

19,350,978 

1,483,585 

151,395 

6,339,028 

4,798,953 

1,040,040 

1918-11..... 

12,384,;^ 

1,040,040 

231,191 

7,781,414 

4,704,978 

1,376,031 

1911-12. 

16,068,936 

1,375,031 

229,268 

10,681,768 

5,367,683 

1,776,885 

1912-13. 

14,159,078 ! 

1,776,885 I 

225,460 

8,800,966 i 

5,786,830 

1,648,438 

1913-14. 

13,659,167 

1,510,606 

265,646 

8,654,958 

6,577,408 

1,447,817 

1914-15. 

15,905,840 

1,365,864 

363,595 

8,322,688 

6,597,362 

3;93a,104 

1915-16. 

11,068,173 

3,936,104 

420,995 

5,895,672 ; 

6,397,613 

3,139,709 

1916-17. 

11,363,915 

3,139,709 

288,486 

5,302,848 

6,788,505 

2,720,173 

1917-18. 

11,248,242 

2,720,173 

217,381 

4,288,420 

6,566,489 

. 3,450,188 

1918-19..,.. 

11,906,480 

3,450,188 

197,201 

5,592,386 

6,765,936 

. 4,286, 785 

1919-20. 

11,325,632 

4,286,786 

682,911 

6,546,326 

6,419,7W 

3,563,162 

1920-21. 

13,270,970 

3,563,162 

226,321 

5,673; 452 | 

4,892,672 

6,590,359 
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ANNUAL SUPPLY OF COTTON 

(including linters) 

UNITED STATES. CROP YEARS. 1905-1920 
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(including linters) 
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Pig. 46.—In recent years the carry-over, from oae crop season to another has 
been large. The total amount available for the year 1920-21 was gfeater 
than for any previous year except 1914-15; Before tlie war the United 
States annually exported more cotton.than was consumed, but since 1914 
exports have been less than home consumption. 
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Supply and distrihuUon of Untera in the United States, 

Figures for each season are for the 12 months ending Aug. .31, during the season 1905-6 to. 
1913-14, inclusive, and for the 12 months ending July 31, during the season 1914-15 to 
1920-21.] 


Year. 

Supply. 

* Distribution. 

Produc¬ 
tion, run¬ 
ning bales, 
except 
round tales 
count3d 
ash'if 
bales. 

Carry over 
from 
previous 
year. 

Imports, 

equivalent 

500-poand 

bales. 

Exports, 
running 
bales, 
except 
round bales 
counted 
as half 
bales. 

Consump- 
•tion, run¬ 
ning bales, 
except 
round bales 
counted 
as half 
bales. 

Stocks 
on hand 
at end 
of year. 

1905-6. 

230,497 
322,064 
268,060 
346,126 
313,478 
397,628 
556,276 
602,324 
631^153 
832,401 
944,640 
1,300,163 
1,096,422 
910,236 
595,093 
439,637 




- . . 


1906-7. 




1.. 

1907-8. 




.. 


1908-9... 

. 



149,185 


1909-10. 

1 


177,211 
206,561 
238,237 
303,009 
307,325 
. 411,845 
880,916 
869,702 
1,118,840 
457,901 
342,473 
516,307 


1910-11.... 

1 

.. 


1911-12.. 

1 

. 


1912-13. 


........ 

...,.j 

137,832 
- 181,584 
388,786 
263,547 
453,669 
439,917 
868,897 
1,009,650 
684,298 

1913-14..,:.....,. 

137,832 

181,584 

388,786 

263,547 

453,659 

439,917 

868,897 

1,009,650 


• 259,8811 
221,875 
295,438 
436,161 
187,704 
71,534 

1 53,021 

1 51,132 

1914-15.. 


1915-16. 


1916-17. 


1917-18.. 


1918-19. 


1919^..... 


1920-21*.. 



. 


» Subject to possible correction. 



Pro. 47.—Noon hour at a modern southern cotton milL 
90912®—ySK 1921-26 
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Fig, 48,—The mills In the cotton-growing States took’61 per cent of the total 
taken by the United States mills. Massachusetts, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, and Georgia are the leading States. Most of the foreign cotton was 
taken by the mills of New England. 

Cotton Exports. 

The average annual exports of cotton previous to the late 
war were about 60 per cent of the crop. During the war 
period the United States consumed the larger proportion 
of the crop produced. In some years more than one-half 
the crop was consumed by the mills in this country. The 
economic depression of last year resulted in a reduction of 
the mill consumption at home. Exports were also reduced,, 
leaving an unusually large carry over, 6,590,000 bales, or. 
one-half of the production. 

The movements of cotton through ports and to foreign 
countries are indicated by the accompanying charts. The 
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49.—predominant pofdtion of tlie United States In the International cotton trade is graphically shown in this chart. 
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market last year. Only Japan shows enlarged imports. 
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■war distui'bed cotton movenients by making transportation 
expensive and shutting out from our markets some of the 
foreign countries that were taking cotton. On the other 
hand, in Japan there has been a great increase in the manu¬ 
facture of cotton, and Japan has become one of the most 
important markets for the raw cotton of the United States. 



Fig. 61.—^The United Einj^dom Is the best customer of the United States; 
Germany was second. Japan is becoming one of the principal Importers of 
American cotton. In recent years there has been a very rapid expansion of 
nmnnfacturing In Japan. 

Utilization of Cotton Seed. 

The utilization of the cotton seed has become an important 
economic factor in the production of cotton. At first plant¬ 
ers commonly considered all of the seed as waste material, 
except that used for planting, but as soon as they began* to 
give some attention to maintaining the fertility of their 
Soils they found the seed valuable fertilizing material. Be- 
for the Civil War experiments were being made in feeding 
the seed to live stock and crushiiig it for oil. In 1859 there 
were seven establishments in the United States engaged in 
the manufacture of cottonseed products. After the Civil 
War there was a great demand for fertilizers in the eastern 
States, of the Cotton Belt, and the cotton seed was almost 
universally used for this purpose. In 18t6 refined cotton¬ 
seed oil was put on the New Orleans market, and since then 
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COTTON SEED PRODUCTION 

AND 

AMOUNT CRUSHED 

SEASONS, 1900-1901 TO 1920-1921 
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Pig. 52.—The amount of cotton seed produced, of course, varies with the cotton 
crop. Recently developed valuable uses for the seed products and high prices 
for the seed have caused an increasing proportion of the production to be 
crushed. 

the cottonseed oil industry has developed with remarkable 
rapidity. Increased demand for the various products of 
the crushed seed has greatly increased the value of the seed. 

Deterioration in Quality of the American Cotton Crop. 

According to the testimony of the cotton trade in Europe 
as well as in the United States, the quality of the American 
cotton crop has deteriorated in recent decades. This can be 
understood when account is taken of the general custom 
among the American growers of planting many different 
varieties in the same locality, the crossing of these varieties 
in the field, mixing the seed at the public gins, and the 
general use of this ordinary “gin-run” seed for planting. 

The extent of mixing of seed at gins has not been appre¬ 
ciated. Recent experiments have shown that modem ginning 
machinery retains a large amount of seed from each customer 
and passes it on to the next. No less than 26 per cent of the 
seed delivered to the ‘farmer at public gins, as ordinarily 
operated, may be seed of another variety ginned for the 
previous customer. It is apparent that if such seed is planted 
there must be a vast amount of mixing in the field, and de¬ 
terioration begins. 
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The degeneration that results from crossing in the field 
no doubt is the basis for the popular idea that cotton varieties 
“run out” in a few years and that “fresh seed” must be 
brought in from other districts. The fact is, however, that 
locally selected seed of good varieties has proved better than 
the new stock and some of tiie best-known varieties have 
been grown continuously in the same districts for many years, 
with no indication of “running out” as long as isolation, 
selection, and dean ginning are maintained. 

Lack of discrimination on the part of buyers in the primary 
markets is also a serious factor in the deterioration in quality 
of the American cotton crop, and failure on the part of buyers 
to recognize superior quality when dealing with the growers 
has had the natural effect of leading farmers to believe that 
the most desirable character that a cotton variety can have 
is that of giving a high percentage of lint or “large out¬ 
turn at the gin.” Most of the varieties with high lint per¬ 
centages produce short and inferior fiber and have anall 
seeds, yielding a low percentage of oil, but such varieties are 
likely to be planted so long as the farmer receives as much 
for three-quarter or seven-eighths inch cotton as he does for 
1-inch cotton. 

Danger from Foreign Competition. 

Very active efforts are already being made to establish or 
to extend the production of cotton in many foreign coun¬ 
tries. Though such efforts in the past have not resulted in 
serious injury to the cotton industry of the United States, 
every season of high prices stimulates greater activity in 
other countries. Disturbed conditions during the war period 
resulted in the suspenaon of some of these efforts, but there 
is every possibility that important centers of cotton produc¬ 
tion will be developed in other parts 6f the world within the 
next few years. 

Many representatives of foreign governments have come 
to the IJnited States in the last few years to study the Ameri¬ 
can cotton industry. They have come from Sussia, China, 
Japan, India, the British colonies in Africa, Brazil, Argen¬ 
tina, Peru, and other countries. Foreign governments are 
also employing American experts and are purchasing large 
supplies of seed of unproved American varieties. 
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The effect of such competition abroad will be felt first 
by the American producers of low-quality, short-staple cot¬ 
ton. Manufactureis in the United States had begun to im¬ 
port inferior cotton from India and China before the war, 
and though s\ich importations may not become a regular 
custom, in any event they call attention to the fact that 
fiber of inferior quality is already being produced in foreign 
countries more cheaply than in the United States. 

Since a large part of the American cotton crop is ex¬ 
ported to other countries, the only, adequate protection 
against foreign competition is to improve our own industry 
by growing better cotton and by growing it more cheaply 
than other countries are able to do, notwithstanding lower 
wages of .farm labor. 

Improvement Through Utilization of Better Varieties. 

Fortunately the American cotton farmer is not limited 
to the production of inferior fiber, even under boll weevil 
conditions. Instead of preventing the use of better varieties 
of cotton, the presence of the boll weevil makes the im¬ 
provement of varieties still more important than ever before. 
In fact, the better methods of preparing and cultivating the 
land made.necessary by the boll weevil provide more favor¬ 
able conditions for the production of superior fiber. 

There is available a series of early and prolific Upland 
varieties of cotton-producing fiber from ! to If inches long, 
which are adapted to a wide range of conditions in the 
American Cotton Belt. With such varieties available, there 
are no agricultural reasons for continuing to produce cotton 
of less than 1-inch staple in the United States, and there 
does not appear to be any industrial or economic reason for 
continuing to produce the short and inferior fiber that now 
forms a large proportion of the American cotton crop. 

Importance of One-Variety Communities. 

Full utilization of improved varieties of cotton is possible 
only in communities devoted to the production of a single 
va,riety. Where communities are united upon a single su¬ 
perior variety of cotton and supplies of pure seed are main¬ 
tained many of the farming problems are simplified. Cot- 
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ton growing is discussed with interest and profit at farmers’ 
meetings because everybody has had experience with the 
same variety of cotton. With a full understanding of the 
behavior of one variety, methods are adjusted more closely 
to differences in soil, season, and time of planting, as well 
as to the control of insect pests and diseases, labor supplies, 
ginning, handling, warehousing, financing, and marketing 
of the crop. 

The most rapid progress in American cotton culture has 
been made the last few years in the Salt Eiver Valley of 
Arizona, where only the Pima variety of Egyptian cotton 
is grown. Single-variety communities are also developing 
rapidly in Texas, Oklahoma, California, and other States 
where millions of dollars in premiums have, already been 
paid to farmers for superior cotton. Such progress is not 
possible in commuiiities Rowing different kinds of cotton, 
where farmers usually ascribe their success or failure to the 
quality of the seed. 

The essential feature is that the community should agreee 
upon the planting of one variety of cotton and take measures 
for maintaining the purity and uniformity of the stock by 
continued selection under the local conditions. This would 
mean larger crops, better fiber, and higher prices, not only 
because of the improved quality, but also because each com¬ 
munity would be able to produce a commercial quantity, a' 
hundred bales or upward, of the same uniform type of 
cotton. 

Cooperative Warehousing and One-Variety Communities. 

Realization of the enormous benefits to be derived from 
cooperative warehousing of cotton has led to the rapid organ¬ 
ization in all of the principal cotton-growing States of farm'< 
ers’ associations to finance the building of centralized, fire¬ 
proof warehouses for the proper storage and handling of 
their crop. Through such associations the farmer secures 
protection for his fiber from damage by fiw or weather, his 
crop is marketed in an orderly manner, and a price is 
assured for the quality of cotton he produces. 

Full benefits of such associations can hot be realized, how¬ 
ever, in communities j^owing many different varieties of 
cotton. Though the progressive farmer producing a superior 
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staple from, selected seed may receive a premium for his 
cotton the first year of two, there would be no possibility 
of maintaining the high standard of his crop so long as his 
neighbors persisted in growing inferior cotton and ginning 
their crops on the same gin. Nor is it possible to receive a 
full price unless the superior fiber is available in the large 
commercial quantities that manufacturers require, and only 
one-variety communities can produce. 

It is only in communities devoted to the growing of a 
angle, superior variety and maintaining its quality and uni¬ 
formity by persistent selection that full benefits may be 
realized from cooperative warehousing and a real improve¬ 
ment in the quality of the American cotton crop assured. 

Summary of the Situation and Outlook. 

The short crop of 1921 plus the large carry-over from 1920 
gave the world a sufficient supply of cotton for the year 
1921-22. Had there not been a very large carry-over from 
the crop of 1920 the low production of 1921 would have re¬ 
sulted in very high prices for cotton. Ordinarily a short 
crop in the United States should result in high prices, which 
would iii some measui^ offset low yields. But the extraor¬ 
dinarily large carry-over from the crop of 1920 resulted in 
low prices to farmers with a very small crop^ The situation 
was made worse by the industrial depression, y?hich greatly 
reduced the demand for cotton by the mills of the United 
States as well as by manufacturers in foreign countries. In 
addition to these difficulties the South was further oppressed 
by high prices for fertilizers and high prices for almost 
everything else that the southern farmer had to buy. Not¬ 
withstanding that corn and other farm products in the North 
were very cheap southern farmers had to pay good prices for 
these products in the South because of the increased trans¬ 
portation costs. Taken together aU of these factors pro¬ 
duced a severe economic depression in the South. 

Of course it is not expected that these conditions will con¬ 
tinue long. The revival of the cotton-manufacturing in¬ 
dustry in this country is strengthening the demand for cot¬ 
ton. There is reason to hope that the economic condition of 
foreign countri^ will also improve, so that the cotton-manu- 
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7iG. 53.—Giimlng begins In Tuly and ends In Febroaiy; the amount In stomge 
increases from August to December, inclusive; exports increase August to 
October or November; consumption in tbe United States mrills is quite regular 
throughout the year. Movements last year differed from the pre-war average 
principally in the stocks in storage, which was largely owing to the unusually 
large carry-over from the previous year. 

facturing industries will revive and the demand for goods 
manufactured in this country will increase. The burden 
upon the farmer of the South in making his purchases in 
the North has been somewhat lessened by a slight reduction 
in freight rates. Reductions in wages and in prices of things 
the farmer buys to produce the crop will’result in a reduc¬ 
tion in the cost of the crop. The carry-over of cotton from 
1921-22 is much less than in previous years, so that unless 
there is a very large new crop of cotton to add to this carry¬ 
over the supply at the beginning of the year will be con¬ 
siderably less than the supply last year. Already the pros¬ 
pect for a reduction in supply and an increase in demand 
has resulted in better prices. The boll weevil continues 
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to be a very destructive pest, which there is as yet no pros¬ 
pect of eliminating. Farmers who have been in contact 
with it for some time have learned to reduce somewhat its 
destructiveness. Until more adequate measures of control 
or destruction of the pest have been developed it may be 
expected that the boll weevil will continue to do enormous 
damage to the crop from year to year, varying in destructive¬ 
ness with the character of the season. 



A GRAPHIC SUMMARY OF 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURE 


BASED LABGELY ON THE CENSUS OF 1920 



By O. E. Baker, Agricultural Ecanomistt Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 


Introduction. 


F our countries are preeminent in quantity of agricultural 
production—^the United States, Russia, China, and India—and 
at present the production of the United States is considerably 
greater than that of any other nation. The aggregate value (United 
States value) of the agricultural products of the Russian Empire 
just prior to the war was only about two-thirds that of our Nation, 
while the production of foods and fibers in China, which can only 
be guessed at, is probably also about two-thirds and certainly not 
over three-fourths that of the United States. The agricultural 
production in India is less than half that of our Nation. Only the 
British commonwealth of nations as a whole—^India, .Australia, New 
Zealand, South Africa, Canada, and the British Isles—approaches 
the United States in quantity of agricultural production, with an 
aggregate about nine-tenths that of the United States, 

The United States is not only the leading nation in agricultural 
production, but also it leads all nations in exports of agricultural 
products. The teeming populations of China and India require 
practically all the food produced and most of the fiber for home 
consumption, but in normal times Russia has ranked with the United 
States in value of agricultural exports. War, revolution, and crop 
failure, however, have transformed Russia into a nation unable to 
feed its own people. Since the war the value of agricultural ex¬ 
ports from the United States has exceeded the aggregate value of 
those from all other nations in the world. Yet the agricultural 
exports of the United States at present are only pne-eighth of its 
production. 

This vast agricultural production of the United States requires 
the labor of about one-quarter of our gainfully employed popula¬ 
tion, whereas 85 per cent of the population of Russia is classed as 
agricultural, and probably three-fokurths of the people of China and 
of India derive their support from agricultural pursuits. Six and'a 
half million farmers in the United States, assisted by a somewhat 
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smaller number of farm laborers, probably less than 4 per cent of the 
farmers and farm laborers of the world, produce nearly 70 per cent 
of the world’s corn, 60 per cent of the world’s cotton, 50 per cent of the 
world’s tobacco, about 26 per cent of the world’s oats and hay, 20 
per cent of the world’s wheat and flaxseed, 13 per cent of the world’s 
barley, 7 per cent of the world’s potatoes, and 5 per cent of the 
world’s sugar, but only about 2 per cent of the world’s rye and rice. 
Totaling the cereals on the basis of tons, and estimating the produc¬ 
tion of China as somewhat larger than that of India, it appears that 
the United States produces about one-fourth of the world’s cereal 
crops. The average production of cereals per person engaged in 
agriculture in the United States is 12 tons, while for the rest of the 
world it is only about 1.4 tons. 

Nevertheless, the agricultural production of the United States is no 
longer keeping pace with our increasing population. The peak of. 
production per capita of the total population was reached about 
1906 or 1907, and although the decrease in per capita production since 
has been very slow and is yet very small, it is clearly apparent. This 
failure of agricultural production to increase as rapidly as popula¬ 
tion is not due primarily to the decrease in the proportion of our 
population engaged in agriculture from over 13 per cent in 1910 to 
about 10 per cent in 1920, according to the census returns for the 
acreage of crops per person engaged in agriculture was, apparently, 
26 per cent greater in 1920 than in 1910; but, instead, is owing mostly 
to a notable decrease in the rate of expansion of our arable area. 
Improved land increased only 6 per cent from 1910 to 1920, as com- 
. pared with 16 to 60 per cent in previous decades, and this 6 per cent 
increase was practically confined to the precariously productive 
semi-arid lands of the Great Plains region. The land in the.United 
States suitable for agricultural use without irrigation, drainage, or 
heavy fertilization is nearly all occupied. Consequently, one of the 
great questions before the American people is how to maintain the 
supply of foods and fibers for the increasing population at that 
high level to which we are accustomed,—should we cultivate the pres¬ 
ent area of arable land more intensively, or, like England, depend 
upon imports from foreign countries, or should the Nation embark 
upon extensive projects of reclamation? 

The first part of this Graphic Summary of American Agriculture, 
therefore, is devoted to a series of maps visualizing in a very gen¬ 
eralized way the agricultural regions of the United States, and the 

1 Hciwever, as tbe 1920 census was taken January 1 and the 1910 census was taken 
April 15, It appears likely that a large number of farm laborers were missed by the 
enumerators in 1020. Making allowance for this discrepancy, it seems probable that the 
"acres of crops per person engaged in agriculture increased at least one-sixth between 1910 
, and* 1920, and the production even more. 
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topographic, climatic, and soil conditions which determine these 
regions; also the location and extent of the land available for recla¬ 
mation by irrigation, by drainage, and by clearing of forest growth. 
This first part is concluded by two graphs, one outlining the trend 
of land utilization in the past, and the other venturing to set limits 
to the expansion of our arable area in the future. (See Figs. 2 to 18.) 

The second part of this study shows the geographic distribution 
of 50 crops in the United States, according to the census of 1920. 
For com, wheat, and cotton both acreage and production are shown; 
but for other crops acreage only, since acreage affords a better com¬ 
parison than- production of the relative importance of the crops in a 
region. The total area in crops in 1919 was about .870 million acres, 
an increase of 50 million acres since 1909. This increase of 13 per 
cent in crop acreage, as compared with 5 per cent in improved land, 
indicates that patriotic motives, supported by the high prices paid 
for farm products during the war and for some time afterward, 
caused the plowing up and planting to crops of much improved 
pasture. The trend of land utilization in the United States is toward 
the more intensive use of the more fertile or favorably situated 
land—that is, its use for crops; and toward the less intensive utiliza¬ 
tion of the less fertile or less favorably situated land—4ihat is, its 
use for pasture and forest. (See Figs. 19 to 71.) 

The third part of this article consists of a series of 24 maps 
showing the geographic distribution of the several kinds of live 
stock, total and purebred only; also of the production of butter and 
cheese, wool and mohair. Fully three-fifths of the crop acreage in 
the United States is used to produce feed for farm animals, or about 
225 million acres; and, in addition, our live stock consume the prod¬ 
uct of about 65 million acres of improved pasture, probably of 150 
million acres of unimproved grassland pasture in farms, and 175 
million acres of woodland pasture in farms and in our national 
forests, besides that of perhaps 500 million acres of arid or semi- 
arid open range land in the West. It seems safe to say that live 
stock consume two-thirds of the product of the improved land and 
practically all the product of the unimproved pasture, or fully 80 
per cent of the total food and feed produced by tame and wild 
vegetation in the United States. (See Figs. 72 to 96.) ' 

The last part of this study considers the farm as a whole—the 
variations in size and value in different portions of the United 
States; the expenditures for labor, feed, and fertilizer; ownership 
and tenancy; and, finally, the geographic distribution of country, vil¬ 
lage, and city populations. Four small maps also are provided, 
showing the number of farmers having automobiles, tractors, tele¬ 
phones, and running water in the house, as reported by the census 
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for January 1920. American farms, in general, are different 
from those in other countries of the world, except Canada, Aus¬ 
tralia, and South Africa. English farms differ from American 
farms in that they ai’e nearly all operated by tenants and employ 
more hand labor. The peasant farms of continental Europe utilize 
agricultural machinery still less and are much smaller in size than 
most American farms. The farms of India, China, and Japan are 
still smaller and are cultivated with only the crudest tools. There 
are 28 to 30 acres of crops per person employed in agriculture in 
the United States, as compared with 9 in Eussia prior to the war, 7 
in France and Germany, and in Japan. (See Figs. 97 to 124.) 

The American farm involves a large investment of capital. This 
investment is. increasing and must increase if the American farmer is 
to improve his standard of living. The average value of farms in the 
United States was $6,444 in 1910, and $12,084 in 1920. In Iowa, the 
average value of the farms in 1920 was $39,941. The area of the 
crops per farm in the United States increased from 50 acres in 1909 
to 57 acres in 1919. Our farmers are driving larger teams, using 
more efficient .machinery,.producing more per acre and per person 
than ever before. Each American farmer and farm laborer, on the 
average, is . feeding nine people other than himself in this country, 
and one more person living in foreign lands. It is in this increasing 
productivity of the American farm, amounting probably to 15 
per cent in the last decade, that the expenditure for scientific re¬ 
search, .for technical education, and for improved economic organiza¬ 
tion in, agriculture finds ite justification. 

This semicapitalistic American farm, however, is not organized like 
a factory. The one farm laborer per farm, oh the average, is often 
the farmer’s son, or a neighbor’s, who eats at the same table with the 
farmer and expects some time to have a farm of his own. Corporate 
or communal agriculture is, in general, a failure in the United States. 
The family farm is practically the universal type. To keep this 
American farm large enough to support a family according to the 
American standard of living and supplied with sufficient machinery 
and working capital for efficient operation is important not alone to 
our agricultural but also to our national welfare. The characteristic 
and precious feature of American agriculture is its large production 
per man, and during the past, decade the increase in the productivity 
of pur farms was greater than in any decade preceding. But as popu¬ 
lation increases and poorer and poorer land is brought into, use for 
crops— ih^t is, as labor becomes more abundant and land becomes 
scarcer—it appears probable that larger production per acre will be¬ 
come more profitable than greater production per man, and that our 
agriculture, as well as our standard of living, will more and more 
resemble that of Europe before the war. 
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IT. The Faems and the People. 

Page. 

Number of farms, total and of classified sizes---489,41X) 

Average acreage of improved land per farm ___ 491 

Value of farm land per acre- -* 492 

Value of farm property, and of buildings, machinery, and live stock— 493-495 

Expenditures for feed, fertilizer, and labor-!-495,496 

Average value of farms_ 497 

Relative importance of tenancy from standix>ints of proportion of the 
farms, of the improved land, and of the value of farm property oper¬ 
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Pig, 1.-— This map should be u.sed in connection with all the maps that follow when it 
is desired to determine the name of a State. The succeeding maps do not show State 
names, because the letters would interfere with the dots or shading, but the State 
boundaries are shown and the shape of these boundaries, or location of the State on the 
map, should be-compared with this map to identify the State. The map also shows the 
location of the 30 largest cities, the names corresponding to the numbers being given in 
the lower left-hand corner of the map. 
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The Agricultural Regions. 

The United States may be divided into an eastern and a western 
half, characterized, broadly speaking, one by a sufficient and the 
other by an insufficient amount of rainfall for the successful produc¬ 
tion of crops by ordinary farming methods. The North Pacific coast 
and several districts in California and in the northern Rocky Moun¬ 
tain region constitute exceptions to this statement. The transition 
zone which separates the East from the West lies, in general, along 
the one hundredth meridian, the average annual precipitation in¬ 
creasing in this zone from about 15 inches at the Canadian boundary 
to 25 inches in southern Texas, where the evaporation is much greater 
and the rainfall more torrential. The East is a region of humid cli¬ 
mate farming; based upon tilled crops, small grains, and tame hay 
and pasture; the West, of wild hay and grazing, dry farming, win¬ 
ter crops in certain localities, and irrigation farming, with only lim¬ 
ited areas of ordinary farming under humid conditions such as char¬ 
acterize the East. 

The East and West may each be divided into six agricultural re¬ 
gions. In the East, precipitation being usually sufficient, the classi¬ 
fication is based largely on temperature and the crops grown, while 
in the West rainfall and topography are the important factors. In 
the East the agricultural regions extend for the most part east and 
west, following parallels of latitude; while in the West the regions 
are determined by the mountain ranges and extend north and south. 
Agriculture in the East varies primarily with latitude and soils, but 
in the West the principal factors are altitude and rainfall. The av-, 
erage elevation of the eastern half of the United States is less than 
1,000 feet; that of the western half, over 4,000 feet (Compare Fig. 
2 with Figs. 3 to 16.) 

In the East corn is the leading crop, constituting over one-quarter 
of the acreage and nearly 30 per cent of the value of all crops. It 
is grown in all the six eastern regions, but is dominant in the Corn 
Belt, and is very important in the Com and Winter Wheat Region, 
and in the Cotton Belt. Along the Gulf of Mexico and the southern 
Atlantic coast the type of agriculture varies greatly from section 
to section—from rice farming to sugar cane growing and winter 
vegetable production, citrus fruit orcharding, and cattle ranching— 
so that the region is not named after any crop, but is called the ^^Sub¬ 
tropical Coast,” because the warm water exerts a controlling in¬ 
fluence upon climate and crops. In this eastern half of the United 
States there is scarcely any cotton' grown outside the Cotton Belt, 
very little winter wheat outside the Corn and Winter Wheat Region 
and adjacent portions of the Corn Belt and Cotton Belt, and prac- 
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ticaiiy no spring wheat outside the Spring Wheat Kegion. Grass is 
of greatest importance in the Haj" and Pasture Region, where in 
nearly every county hay and pasture occupy half or more of the im¬ 
proved land. (Compare Fig. 2 with Figs. 21 to 71.) 

In the West hay is the leading crop, contributing nearly 37 per 
cent of the acreage and 26 per cent of the value of all crops in 1919, 
and the forage obtained by grazing is probably of almost equal value. 
Alfalfa is the leading hay crop in the Rocky Mountain and Arid 
Intermountain regions, wild grasses in the Great Plains Region, and 
grains cut green on the Pacific coast. Wheat contributed 21 per cent 
of the value of all crops, oats 3 per cent, barley 3 per cent, fruit and 
nuts 18 per cent, potatoes 4 per cent, and other vegetables 8 per cent 
in these six western regions. The value of all crops in the western 
regions, however, constituted in 1919 only 15 per cent of the total for 
the United States. (Compare Fig. 2 with Fig. 21.) 

The contrast between the East and West is not as pronounced in 
live stock as in crops, except that swine are largely confined to the 
East, wliile sheep are much more important in the West. There is 
a marked distinction, however, in the manner of management, the 
live stock in the East being fed in the barnyards or fields with shelter 
at night, while in the West the stock is mostly grazed on the open 
range. In the East, tlie Hay and Pasture Region is primarily a dairy 
area; while the Com Belt is the center of the beef-cattle and swine 
industry. In the West, the sheep are generally located in the more 
arid and the cattle in the less arid areas; while in the North Pacific 
Region, with its cool, moist climate, similar to that of the Hay and 
Pasture Region, daiiyung is again the dominant live-stock industry. 
(Compare Fig. 2 with Figs. 74 to 96.) 

The farms, or “ ranches,” in the West are, in general, much larger 
in area than in the East. Owing to the low rainfall in the West, 
except in the North Pacific Region, the land outside the irrigated and 
dry-farming districts is used mostly for grazing, and instead of 80 
or 160 acres being sufficient to support a family, as in the East, 
2,000 to 4,000 acres, or more, are commonly required. In the dry- 
farming areas half sections of land (320 acres) and sections (640 
acr^) are normal size farms. In the irrigated districts the farms 
are no larger in area than in the East. The 80 or 120 acre irrigated 
farms, however, are often worth as much as the 640-acre diy farms or 
the SjOOO-acre stock ranches. (Compare Fig. 2 with Figs. 97 to 111.) 

A larger proportion of the farms in the West are operated by their 
owners than in the East, owii^, doubtless, to the cattle ranching, 
the more recent homestead settlement, and the larger proportion of 
fruit farms. The proportion of farms operated by tenants in the 
western regions ranges from 13 to 23 per cent, except in the Cali- 
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fornia-Arizona Desert, where irrigated cotton farming increases the 
proportion to 33 per cent. In the East, on the other hand, over 30 
per cent of the farms in the Com and Winter Wheat Eegion are op¬ 
erated by tenants; in the Com Belt over 40 per cent; and in the 
Cotton Belt over 60 per cent, owing in part to the plantation sys¬ 
tem and the large negro population. The Subtropical Coast and the 
Hay and Pasture regions, however, have only 27 per cent and 16 per 
cent, respectively, of the farms rented to tenants. (Compare Fig. 2 
with Figs. 112 to 117.) 

The geographic distribution of the rural and urban population is 
particularly interesting. The rural population is densest in the Cot¬ 
ton Belt, where cotton cultivation and picking require large amounts 
of hand labor and the acreage per laborer is small; also in the 
eastern portion of the Com and Winter Wlieat Eegion, where the 
rolling to hilly lands and lack of capital discourage extensive use of 
machinery. The rural population is much thinner in the Com 
Belt and the Spring Wheat Eegion, and is thinnest in the W^est, except 
in the irrigated districts and the Pacific coast valleys. Urban popu 
lation, on the other hand, is concentrated largely in the Hay and 
Pasture Eegion of the Northeastern and Lake States, where large 
manufacturing and commercial cities provide a vast market for the 
nation’s agricultural products, (Compare Fig. 2 with Figs, 118 
to 120.) 

Information concerning ‘‘ farm facilities,” including traotors, auto¬ 
mobiles, water piped into the house, and telephones, was collected 
by the census in 1920 for the first time. Tractors are found mostly 
in the Corn Belt, and the Spring Wheat, Great Plains, and South 
Pacific Eegions. Over one-third of the automobiles are in the Corn 
Belt, where one-half to three-quarters of the farms have such ve¬ 
hicles. Water has been piped into the houses mostly in the Hay and 
Pasture Eegion, especially in New England, and in the South Pacific 
Eegion. Telephones are more widely distributed than any other 
of the farm facilities; nevertheless, the map shows a notewoi’thy con¬ 
centration in the Corn Belt and the Hay and Pasture Eegions. 
These “ farm facilities ” are criteria of rural progress and prosperity, 
and as such their geographic distribution is deserving of considera¬ 
tion. (Compare Fig. 2 with Figs, 121 to 124.) 
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Fig. 2.—The United States may be divided into two parts, equal in area, the East and 
The West The East has a humid climate, the West mostly an arid or semiarld climate, 
except the North Pacific coast and the higher altitudes in the Sierra, Cascade, and Rocky 
Mountains. Each of these two parts has been subdivided into six agricultural regions, 
characterised by distinct combinations of crops or systems of farming, the result largely 
of the different climatic conditions. In the Bast these regions, with one exception, are 
named after the crops; but in the West, because of the dominating influence of topog¬ 
raphy and the Pacific Ocean upon the climate and the agriculture, topographic and geo¬ 
graphic names are used. (See pp, 7 to 9.) 
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Fig. 3.—This map shows the topography of the Tfnlted States in a generalized way. 
It.Is a photograph of a relief model of the United States supplied by the United States 
Geological Survey. The mountainous character of the West, except the Great Plains 
Begion, Is clearly shown; but the map fails to show the high altitude of much of the 
West, particularly of the Eocky Mountain and Arid lutermountaln Plateau regions. 
Owing to the altitude, these regions have a much cooler climate than corresponding lati¬ 
tudes in the Bast. The vast expanse of the Mississippi Valley, with its level to rolling 
surface, except for the Ozark uplift in the lower central portion, should be especially 
noted. 
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Fra, 4,—^Precipitation includes rain, melted snow, sleet, and hail. The map is much 
reduced and generalized from a map prepared by the Weather Bureau and published in 
the Precipitation and Humidity section of the Atlas of American Agriculture. The map 
suggests why the United States should be divided agriculturally into an eastern and a 
western half. However, the division shown in Figure 2 does not follow a line of equal 
precipitation, but advances diagonally across two of the precipitation zones from X6 
inches in the northwestern corner Of North Etehota to 25 inches on the south Texas 
coast, where the evaporation is much greater and the rainfall more torrential and, conse¬ 
quently, more moisture is required for crop production. 
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Fio. 5.—This map is much reduced and generalized from a map prepared by the United 
States Weather Bureau and published in the Frdst and the Growing season section of 
the Atlas of American Agriculture. The higher altitude of the Rocky Mountain and 
Arid Intermountain Regions (see Pig. 3), and the drier air (see Fig. 4), which permits 
rapid loss of heat at night, are two important causes of the short frost-free season. 
Over much of these regions the frost-free season is shorter than in northern Maine or 
Minnesota. The powerful influence of the Pacific and the lesser influence of the Atlantic 
in lengthening the growing season along their shores should also be noted. 
































































JIG, 6.—Soils originally or at present covered with forest are normally light colored, 
and are I^ely to be less fe^Ie than soils in regions of lower rainfall. OraSland soils, 
the hmnid prairie soils being commonly almost black and 
highly fertile—the snbhumid prairie soils,, blackest of all—while the semiarid short- 
. gra^ pla^ soils are dark brown or chocolate colored, the color gradually fading to 
medinm brown m r^ions of lesser rainfall, and to light brown or even ashy gray in 
desert a^s. The light-color^ forest soils in the United States total about 800 mniion 
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Fig, 7.—Forests, including semiarid woodland (pinon-juniper, chaparral, etc,), origi¬ 
nally covered about '900 million acres in the United States, About 350 million acres 
have ^n cleared for agriculture, and as many more have been cut-over or devastated. 
(See Fig. 13.) About 600 million acres were ^othed originally with grass, interspersed 
commonly with various herbaceous plants. Some 200 million acres of this grassland 
have been plowed up and used for ci’ops, or for pasture in rotation with crops, includ¬ 
ing ahont 7 million acres Irrigated.. Desert vegemion characterized 400 millton acres, 
of which about 12 million acres have been reclaimed, by irrigation. Half of the remaining 
forest and^ woodland is pastured, practically all of the grassland, and nearly all of the 
desert. (See Pig. 12.) 
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Fig. 9. —Improved laud includes “ all land regularly tilled or mowed; land in pasture 
that has been cleared or tilled; land lying fallow; land in gardens, orchards* vineyards, 
and nurseries; and land occupied by buildings, yards, and barnyards.” Four-fifths of the 
improved land is in the humid eastern half of the United States, and three-fifths is con¬ 
centrated in a triangular-shaped area, the points of which are located in western 
Pennsylvania, central Texas, and north-central North Dakota, In this area 60 per cent 
of the land area is improved farm land, whereas in the United States outside this area 
only 16 per cent is improved. 
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Fig. 10.—Over five-sixths of the crop land is in the humid eastern half of the United 
States, and nearly two-thirds is concentrated in the triangular shaped area described 
under Figure 9. In this area, which includes only about one-fourth of the land of the 
United States, are produced four-fifths of the corn, three-fourths of the wheat and 
WB, and three-fifths of the hay crop of the nation. No region in the world of equal 
suae affords so favorable natural conditions for the growth of corn, and few regions 
^sess so favorable, conditions for the culture of the small grain and hay crops. (S« 
Figs. 24, 29, SO, 32; 83, 34, and 38.) ^ % 
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Fig. 11.—^This map shows the location of the acreage of improved pasture, according 
to the returns of the 1910 census, which were tabulated in 1917 by the Department of 
Agriculture and published in Bulletin No. 626. The returns of the 1920 census have 
not yet been compiled. It appears probable that war-time prices encouraged the plow¬ 
ing and planting to crops of about 15 million acres of improved pasture between 1910 
and 1920. The concentration of pasture acreage shown in certain Texas counties is 
owing largely to the census accrediting to the county In which the ranch headquarters 
is located the acreage that may extend into adjacent counties. The large acreage of 
improved pasture in the Ohio Kiver valley and in the Com Belt west of the Mississippi 
is noteworthy. 



Fig. 12.—^This map shows the location of forest and woodland in farms that was 
pastured in 1909, amounting to 98 million acres, and that of ** other unimproved land ” 
used for pasture, w'hlch amounted to about 109 million acres. In the States from Minne¬ 
sota to Texas and eastward, especially in the South, forest and woodland pasture is 
much the larger item; but in the Great Plains Eerfon and westward “other unim¬ 
proved ” pasture, which consists almost wholly of native grasses and herbs, is the more 
important. In addition to the unimproved pasture in farms in the West there is a vast 
acre^e of similar land not in farms, the aggregate of unimproved pasture and range in 
the West being about 800 million acres. 
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Fig. 13.—^Thls generalized map of forest, cut-over land, and woodland was prepared 
in coopfration with the Forest Service. The figures given in the table are merely tenta¬ 
tive, ^he estimates for the States in the originally forested eastern portion of the 
0nlt$d States, eoEcept for several States in which forest surveys have been made, are 
hasi^ largely on dwuctions from the statistics of the 1920 census. Of the 467 million 
acres of forest and: cut-over land in the United States about one-half is in the South, 
w^ei^hth in the Northeastern States, one-eighth in the Lake States, and nearly one- 
barter in the West, mostly in the Rocky Mountain and North Pacific Regions. How¬ 
ever, over half of the 137 million acres of virgin saw timber is in the West, 
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Pig. 14.—This map sho’ws the approximate location and extent of forest, cut-over 
lano, ana woodland wmch could be used for the production of crops after clearing, and 
m many areas, after drainage also. Only such part of this land should be cleared, 
however, as will pay adequate return on the cost of clearing. The estimates were 
fpm census data. Forest Service reports, and from correspondence 
\mh State and county officials and lumber companies, and not in 1920. as stated. Revised 
being compiled, tosed largely on 1920 census figures, soil survey reports, 
and forest surveys, hence no table Is given In connection with the map. 
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Fig. 15.—^Tbis map is based largely «poa drainage reports available in tbe Office of 
Irrigation and Drainage Investigations, and upon soil survey,, topographic, and Land 
Office maps. These, reports and maps were compared with statistics of drainage enter¬ 
prises and of land in farms needing drainage, available for the first time In the 11920 
census, by I*. A. 3'ones, of the Bureau of Public Roads, and F. J. Marschner, of the 
Office of Farm Management and Farm Economics, who drew the map. Two-thirds of the 
land unfit for cultivation without drainage is in the Southern States, and one-half 
of the remainder is in the three Lake States. Nearly all of the wet land in the South, 
«xceM the Florida Everglades and prairies, tidal marsh, and Gulf coastal prairies, is 
fpr^ted, and requires both drainage and clearing; but much of the wet land In the I/ake 
States ccmsists of unforested peat bogs. 
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Fig. 16.—^The area of irrigated land increased 5 million acres, or one-third, .between 
1909 and 1919; and the irrigation enterprises were capable of irrigating 7 million acres 
more than were actually Irrigated in 1919. There is suflSicient water in the West to 
irrigate double the area the enterprises were capable of irrigating in 1920, or about 
50 million acres, when higher prices of farm products justify the constantly increasing 
cost per acre of construction of irrigation woafiks. California, Colorado, and Idaho lead 
In irrigated acreage at present; but Montana rises into second place in tbe estimate of 
total irrigable area. Estimates of irrigable area were supplied by B. P. Teele. 
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USE OF THE LAND 



TOTAL LAND AREA OF THE UNITED STATES 

1,90^000.000 ACRES 


IMPROVED LAND, 503,000,000 ACRES 
IN HARVESTED CROPS, 365,000,000 ACRES 
IN PASTURE, ABOUT 70,000,000 ACRES 
IN FALLOW, LANES, FARMSTEADS. LAND LYINO 
IDLE. CROPS NOT HARVESTED, ETC., 

68,000,000 ACRES 

FOREST,CUT-OVER. AND BURNT-OVER LAND 
465,000,000 ACRES 

(excluding 60 MILLION ACRES OF PINON*JUNIPER. 
MESQUITE, OAK SCRUB^ AND CHAPARRAL ) 

IN FARMS, PASTURED, ABOUT 100,000,000 ACRES 
IN FARMS, NOT PASTURED, ABOUT 68,000,000 A. 
NOT IN FARMS, 207,000,000 ACRES 
^ABOUT ONE’THIRO IN NATIONAL FQRESTs) 


IMPROVED LAND. 800,000.000 ACRES 
IMPROVED LAND. 1920.503.000,000 ACRES 
IRRIGABLE. UNiRRiGATED. 30,000.000 ACRES 
WET LAND. REQUIRING DRAINAGE ONLY 
30.000.000 ACRES 

WET LAND. REQUIRING DRAINAGE AND CLEARING 
60.000,000 ACRES 

FOREST AND CUT-OVER. REQUIRING CLEARING ONLY 
50,000,000 ACRES 

UNIMf ROVED PASTURE AND RANGE LAND 
127.000.000 ACRES 


; FOREST LAND, 355.000.000 ACRES 
(ABSOLUTE FOREST LAND) 

EASTERN STATES, 250,000,000 ACRES 

WESTERN STATES, tOS.000,000 ACRES 
(excluding PIN0N-JUNIPER.CAK,SCRUB. MESQUITE 
AND chaparral) 


UNIMPROVED PASTURE AND RANGE LAND 
863P00.000 ACRES 

Including so miluoh acres of finon-juniper, 

MESQUITE, OAK SCRU% AND CHAPARRAL) 

IN FARMS.PASTURED, ABOUT 150,000^000 ACRES 
IN FARMS, NOT PASTURED, ABOUT 135.000.000 A. 
NOT IN FARMS. ABOUT 578,000,000 ACRES 
(mostly pastured) 


UNIMPROVED PASTURE AND RANGE LAND 
658.000.000 ACRES 

(including PINON-JUNIPER.oak SCRUB, MESQUITE 
and chaparral) 

EASTERN STATES 

63,000.000 ACRES 
WESTERN STATES. 

595.000,000 ACRES 


NON-AGRICULTURAL UNO. 72,000.000 ACRES 
DESERT (not GRAZED) 40,000,000 ACRES 
CITIES AMD VILLAGES, 10,000,000 ACRES 
PUBUC ROADS, 18,000,000 ACRES 
RAILROAD RIGHTS OP WAY, 4,000,000 ACRES 


NON-AGRICULTURAL LAND. 90.000.000 ACRES 
DESERT, NON-IRRIGABLE. 39,000,000 ACRES 
CITIES AND VILLAGES, 20,000,000 ACRES 
PUBLIC ROADS, 25,000,000 ACRES 
RAILROAD RIGHTS OF WAY. 6,000,000 ACRES 


S foauctB are nignerm pnce most or tms reciamauon work would not prove profitable, 
n the other handi although thejfe are about 355 million , acres of humid land so hilly 
or sterae, as to be fit only for forests, the price of lumber will probably warrant the 
f^l^onal u^. ^rmanently of 100 million acres of poor potentially arable land for 
foi^ instead of crops. In other words, the present forest and cut-over area Is not 
l^y to decrease greatly, area in cities and villages is relatively insignificant and 
Will remain so even with double or treble the present population. 
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RELATION OF IMPROVED LAND, 
LAND IN CROPS,8e FOOD PRODUCTION 

TO 

POPULATION 

UNITED STATES; 1850 - 1920 

( LAND IN CROPS; 1880>t920 ) 
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PIG. ig. —^xhe amount of improved land kept pace 'with tlie Increasing population from 
1850 to 1870, increased more rapidly than population till about 1885, then more slowly 
till 1910, and during the decade 1910-1920 increased only 5 per cent, as compared with 
15 per cent increase in population. Pood production, however, increased .more rapSdly 
than population till about 1906, or for 2(1 years after the peak had been reached _of 
acreage of improved land per capita, and has since increased more slowly than popum- 
tion. But consumption per capita has been maintained up to the present time by 
diminishing the exports. The per capita production and consumption figures are five- 
year averages centered on the census year. 
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Fig. 19.—Five crops—corn, hay and forage, cotton, wheat, and oats—constitute 
nearly 90 per cent of the acreage and over 75 per cent of the value of all crops. Corn 
for grain is the leading crop on the basis of value, and if the acreage of corn cut for 
forage and for silage be added to that of corn for grain, instead of being included with 
hay and forage, corn is the leading crop also in acreage. Cotton ranked third in value, 
but fifth in acreage, in 1919, the value of the cotton crop per acre being about twice 
that of corn or wheat. Wheat stood fourth in value but third in acreage, while oats 
were fifth in value and fourth in acreage. Potatoes, then tobacco and apples ranked 
next to these five crops In value, but barley, rye, and the grain sorghums ranked next 
in acreage. 
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Fig. 20.—^These four crops—corn, hay, wheat, and cotton—constitute three-fourths 
of the total crop acreage of the United States. Production per capita, it will be noted, 
rose for 16 to 20 years after the Civil War, then remained more or less steady for 
25 to 30 years, and has recently declined, except in the case of hay. The yield per 
acre of com has remained remarkably constant for 55 years, of hay and wheat has in¬ 
creased about one-sixth, but the yield per acre of cotton has declined notably since 1914. 
In general, production had kept pace with population until recently, not primarily be¬ 
muse of increasing yields per acre, but mostly because of expanding crop acreage. 
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Fig. 21.—The eastern half of tte,United States produced in 1919 about 86 per cent 


descending to only $673 in the Arlzona-California Deseit Region; but the value per acre 
m crops was highest, in the Arizona-Californla Desert ($95)» where all crops are 
irrigated, and lo.west in the Great Plains Region ($21), where most of the crops are 
grown under semiarid conditions. 
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Figs. 22 and 23.—-The northern hoiindary of the Cotton Belt is approximately the 
line of 200 days average frost-f»'ee season (see Fig. 5) and 77 mean summer temperature, 
the southern boundary that of 11 inches autumn rainfall, twcause wet wither inter¬ 
feres with pichinc and damages the lint. This southern bounds is now mo 
ward, as the milder winter temperatures near the Gulf and l^ger stason permit in- 
ereasM injury by the boll weevil, Tbe western boundary of cotton production without 
.irrigation is Wroximately the line of 23 inches average annua 

The densest areas on the map are districts of richer soils, notably the Black Prairie of 
SSsas^d the iSmoo Delta (see Fig. 6), or heavily fertilized soils, especially those of the 
Piedntont and Upper Coastal Plain (see Fig. 109). 


























Fig. 24.—Over two-thirds of the corn acreage of the world is in the United States, 
nearly all east of the line of S inches mean summer rainfall and south of the line of. 
66° mean summer temperature. Nearly 90 per cent of the acreage of corn for grain 
in the United States is in the Corn Belt* the Corn and Winter Wheat Rejgion, and the 
Cotton Belt. In these three regions corn constitutes about one-third of the acreage of 
all crops. In the Com Belt it is dominant, contributing nearly two-flfths of the acre¬ 
age and half of the value of all crops. Hay. associated with spring oats in the northern 
portion and with winter wheat in the southern portion, are the other important crops 
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Fig. 25.-=-Corii constitutes probably 95 per cent or more of the acreage of crops cut 
for silage. In the Southwest relatively small amounts of kafir and milo are used for 
silage; and in the Northwest occasionally sunflowers are so used, likewise pea vines in 
Wisconsin; but the amounts, except of kafir and milo. are Insignificant Silage is fed 
principally to dairy cow’S in the winter, but its use for beef cattle is increasing rapidly, 
especially in the Corn Belt, and a small amount is fed to sheep. Conseauently at 
present &e area of silage crops corresponds In a general way with that of dairy cows, 
except in central Kansas, where silage is fed mostly to beef cattle. (See Figs, 81 and 82.) 



PiQ. 26 .—Com is cut for forage mostly around the margin of the Corn Belt and in 
the Middle and South Atlantic States. This practice corresponds, in a general way, 
with the areas in which corn is cut and shocked. Doubtless much, perhaps most, of 
this com reported to the census as cut for forage was also harvested for grain. Much 
of the acreage of com shown on this map, therefore, is also shown on the map of corn 
for grain (^. 24). The Department of Agriculture estimates the area of corn cut 
for forage only in 1921 at 2,600,090 acres. Corn forage is fed almost wholly to cattle, 
though a little is used to feed sheep and horses. 
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Pig. 27.—Corn is the great American cereal, constituting about 60 per cent of the 
tonnage of all cereals grown in the United States, and over 50 per cent of the value. 
More than half of this crop is produced in the Com Belt; but corn is the leading crop 
in value also in the Corn and Winter Wheat Belt, and is the all-important cereal in 
the Cotton Belt. Com is a very productive crop, yielding, in general, about twice as 
many pounds of grain per acre as wheat, oats, barley, or rye. The climate and soil of 
the Corn Belt are peculiarly suited to it. Probably no other area in the world of 
equal extent produces so much food per square mile as the Corn Belt. (See Figs. 21 
and 104.) 



Pig- 28.—In the Com Belt most of the com is fed to hogs, cattle, and horses on the 
same farm that it is grown (see figs. 89, 81, and 76); but a considerable quantity, 
amounting to 41 per cent of the crop In Illinois in 1919, and about 30 per cent in Iowa, 
South Dakota, and Nebraska, is sola to nearby farmers, is shipped to consumers in the 
South and East, is exported largely through Chicago and the Atlantic ports, or is made 
into starch and glucose. The corn which the map indicates as sold from the farms in 
Pennsylvania, Ma^land, and several Southern States, consists mostly of sales to neigh¬ 
boring farmers. Farms near the water front in Maryland and Vii'i^nia, however, ship 
corn by water to. Baltimore, whence it is exported. ' ^ 
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Fig. 29.—^The Corn and Winter Wheat Belt included 42 per cent of the Nation’s 
acreage of winter wheat in 1919, and 30 per cent more was located in the southern and 
eastern portion of the Corn Belt. The southern boundary of this winter wheat belt fol¬ 
lows the isotherm of 72* during the month preceding harvest (June 15) ; and although 
some wheat is grown south of this line, it frequently suffers severe damage from rust. 
The northern frontier of winter wheat follows, in a general way, the mean winter tem¬ 
perature line of 20", which extends in a northwesterly direction from northern Illinois 
and Iowa diagonally across South Dakota and Montana. 
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Pig. 30.—^About half the acreage of spring wheat in 1919 was in the Spring Wheat 
Area^ where it constituted 40 per cent of the acrea^ of all crops, and most of the other 
half was located in the adjoming portion of the Great Plains Region. A secondary but 
important center of production is located in the subhumid portions of Washin^on and 
Oregon. The southern boundary of the Spring Wheat Area is determined largely by the 
northern boundary of winter wheat, which as, in general, more productive and more 
profitable where it can be grown. The northern limit of spring wheat is approximately 
the mean summer temperature of 58*, which is found in the united States only in the 
western mountains. 
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Fio. 31.—The United States produces about one-fifth of the world’s wheat, as com¬ 
pared with three-fifths of the world’s corn and cotton. The wheat crop of the United 
States, measured in bushels, is usually from one-fourtli to one-third of the corn er^. Half 
of the wheat crop was grown in six States in 1919. Kansas was the leading State, as 
usual, but North Dakota, which has often ranked first and is usually second, had a very 
poor crop in 1919, On the other hand, both acreage and production were unusually 
large that year in the southern portion of the Corn Belt anil northern portion of the 
Corn and winter Wheat Eegion. (See Pig. 2.) 
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Fig. 32. —The Oat Belt of the United States consists of a crescent-shaped area extending 
from New England to North Dakota, hounded on the north by the Great Lakes and on 
the south by the Corn and Winter Wheat Region. An arm extends southwestwardly 
from this belt across eastern Kansas and Oklahoma to central Texas. Oats prefer a cool, 
moist climate, and this large acreage in the Com B^t and southwesterly is owing more 
to the need of feed for horaas, and of a spring grain nurse crop for clover, than to par¬ 
ticularly favorable climatic conditions, in the Southern States most of the oats are 
fall sown, but in the North the oats are sown in the spring. 
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Fig. 33.—It should he noted that a dot on this map represents only one-fifth as much 
acreage as oh the maps of corn» -wheat, and oats. Barley is a minor crop in the 
United States compared with these crops, except in southeastern Wisconsin, southeastern 
and northwestern Minnesota, the eastern portions of the Dakotas, and the valleys of 
California. In these five States nearly two-thirds of the Nation’s barley acreage is 
found. Minor centers may be noted on the map in northwestern Kansas, southeastern 
Michigan, and northwestern New Tork. ’These barley districts are characterized by a 
cool, shnny climate. The crop in California is grown during the winter. Much barley 
is also sown in California to be cut green for hay (see Fig. 45). 
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Pig. 34.r-Rye acreage in Nortlj Dakota inerea&ed from 48,000 in 1909 to 2,422,000 in 
1919. TWs acreage 3n North Dakota in 1919 was almost one-third of the total in the 

United States, ^ - - -- — .. - -- 

greater than ii. _ 

tions of the Lake______ 

lands of the Spring Wheat and Great Plains rejpons is an interesting and probably sig¬ 
nificant development. The acreage of rye in the United States in 1919 was much greater 
than ever before, exceeding, even, the acreage of barley, but has declined nearly hiur dur¬ 
ing the past two years. 


99912«—YBK 1921-^29 
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PIG. E5---rTbe grain sorghums are, perhaps, our most drought-resistant crops. The 
expansion of acreage during the past two decades in the southern Great Plains area 
has been extraordinary. Prom 1899 to 1909 tlie acreage in the United Slates increased 
from- 266,000 to 1,635,000, or sixfold, and between 1909 and 1919 it more than doubled. 
Buckwheat, whidi is practically confined tor the Appalachian area and the lAte States, 
has decreased slightly in acreage since 1909. It is peculiarly adapted to districts having 
oooL moist'summers and sour soils. 

. i The velvet ^n, grown as a forage crop, has increased greatly its acreage in the 
Southeastern States, where the boll weevil has discouraged cotton growers and awakened 
interc^ in live-stock production. (See figs. 22 and 81.) 
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FIG. ,36.—The sorghums are grown for forage much feirther north than for grain; 
while the sweet sorghums, which are not commonly grown for grain, are frequently 
used for forage far to the east in the. Cotton Belt and the Com and Winter Wheat 
regions. The acreage of sorghums for forage is larger than the acreage for grain, 
especially in Kansas, w'here some sorghum is used for silage (see Fig. 25). It is in¬ 
teresting to note that the average yield per acre of sorghum forage was 1.7 tons in 
1919, as compared with less than I ton per acre, for corn in this area, and 1.2 tons for 
corn In the entire United States. The sorghums, apparently, yield more forage per 
acre in . this semiarid area than corn in the humid regions. 
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Fig. 37.— ^Nearly 90 per cent of the tobacco acreage is in States—Kentncky, North 
Carolina, Virgihja, Tennessee, South Carolina, and Ohio. But there are also important 
centers of production,. Specially of certain types, in southern Maryland, in Lancaster 
County, Pa., in the Connecticut Valley, and in southern Wisconsin. Tobacco is very 
sensitive to soil conditions,’hut these requirements vary with the different types. 

Bice production is now largely confined to the coastal prairies of Louisiana and Texas, 
the prairie district of eastern Arkansas, and the flat valley of the Sacramento in CaU- 
fomia, all areas of heavy subsoils which hold the irrigation water. 

Flax is grown in the Spring Wheat and Northern Great Plains Areas. Nearly half of 
t|ke hemp is raised in Wisconsin. 
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Fie. 38.—^This map of Lay and forage includes not only the Lay crops but also corn 
and the sorghums cut for silage or fodder and root crops used for forage—13 items in 
all in the census schedule, of which 8 are shown in the following maps, and 3 have 
already been shown (fi^ 26, and 30). The hay and forage acreage, ft will be noted, 
is largely concentrated in the Hay and Pasture Region and around the margin of the 
Corn Belt, the greatest State acreage being found in New York and the greatest ton¬ 
nage production in Wisconsin. Relative to the acreage in crops, however, hay and 
forage is most important in the Rocky Mountain Region, where it occupies 55 per cent 
of the crop land. 
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Fig. 39.—^Tlmo-thy is practically confised to the northeastern quarter of the United 
States, except for a scattered acreage in the moister districts or the Bocky Mountain 
Region. The western margin of the timothy acreage in the Dakotas, Nebraska, and 
Kansas marks the beginning of the “ Black-earth ’* belt, where lime has aceumlated in 
the subsoil, of dense alfalfa acreage, and of dry-farming practices (see Mga 6, 42, 
and 103). The southeim boundary of timothy follows approximately the line of 200 
days in the frost-free season, or 77® mean summer temperature. The districts, of 
densest ‘production in northern Missouri, southern Illinois, eastern Ohio, and western: 
Fenhsylvania have, in general, rather heavy and slightly sour soils. 
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Fig. 40.—^The acreage of tinaothy and clover mixed extends a little farther south and 
is somewhat more important in the West, especially in the North Pacific Region, tl^ 
that of timothy alone. Clover is not as well .adapted as timothy to heavy or sour soils, 
consequently, timothy and clover mixed is more important on the better soils—in i^uth- 
eastern Pennsylvania, western Ohio, southern Michigan, northwestern Illinois, and Iowa. 
In. these sections timothy and clover commonly constitute the third year and some¬ 
times the fourth year also. In a rotation, following com and wheat or oats. About 
two-thirds of the acreage of timothy and clover mixed is in the Hay and Pasture 
Region. Compare with map of cotton acreage (Fig. 22) and of clover (Fig. 43). 
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FiO, 41,—The acrfiage of wild or prairie hay is found mostly in the Spring Wheat 
Ar^ the western margin of the Corn Belt and Corn and Winter Wheat Region, and the 
eastern portion, of the Great Plains; in brief, in the northern part of the snbhumid 
belt East of this belt the mOlster climate permits the cultivation of timothy and 
cJpyer, which are more ^productive (see Figs. 39 and 40); and west of this belt the 
ciima^ IS so dry that the grass normally does not grow high enough to cut (see Figs. 
4 and 7). The acreage shown in Wisconsin Is mostly marsh hay and that in tlie 
Westgjo States is located largely in moist mbnntain valleys or, on high plateaus 
(See Fig. 8)* 
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Fig. 42.—Alfalfa demands soils that are not add, and it is most easily cured In a 
climate that Is not raliiy during the summer., Consequently, it thrives best in the 
Western States, where it is grown mostly itnder irrigation, and fairly well in, the 
limestone sections of the East, where its ctdtnre Is increasing rapidly. This increase 
has been notable, in the slightly subhumld section of eastern Kansas and Nebraska, 
where the acreage has increased over siitfold in the past 20 years. ; Alfalfa replaces 
wild hay in this area as the ma^r hay crop. Seyen-elghths of the alfalfa acreage Is 
west of the Missouri Kiver (see Pigs. 4, 6, and 16). 
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Fig. 43.—This map shows the acreage of clover grown alone (for timothy and clover 
mixed see Fig. 40). “ Clover ” may mean rei, mammoth, or alslke clover in the Northern 
and Central Stat(?s, crimson clover, a very different plant, in the coastal plain of Dela¬ 
ware, Maryland, and Virginia, bur clov«*r in parts of the South, and was specifically 
stated in the census schedule to Include lespedeauv Consequently, the map above, like 
that of wild hay, includes several different plants, all l^mes, however. Most of the 
clover acreage, it will be noted, is located in the Corn Belt and the Corn and Winter 
Wheat Region, particularly alon^r the lower Ohio River and up the Mississippi as, far as 
St. Louis, Much of this clover is grown for seed as well as for hay. 



Fjg. 44.—This map shows. the geographic distribution of the census item entitled 
** Other - tame or cultivated grasses cut for hay.’* In New England and New York it 
corisdsts mostly of redtop, quack grass, orchard gi’ass, and Canada blue grass; the dense 
center iu .southern Illinois is largely redtop: In the Black Prairie of Alabama and 
Mississippi, and in general throughout the South, the dots represent Bei*muda and John¬ 
son grass principally; while in eastern Tennessee orchard grass and tall rye grass 

f robably constitute most of the acreage shown. The scattered acreage in the States 
rom North Dakota to Texas is almost wholly millet, Sudan grass, or amber cane. 
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Pio. 45.—The small wains—^barley, oats, wheat, and occasionally rye—are cut green 
for hay, mostly in the Pacific Coast States, where a hay crop is neraed which will grow 

S Tiickly during the cool, moist winters, and which need not survive the long summer 
rought. In California barley mostly is used, but in Washington and Oregon wheat 
and oats are more commonly cut for hay. The large acreage shown in North Dakota 
and eastern Montana is mostly wheat, and is doubtless larger than usual owing to the 
dry season which caused the crop in much of this area to be scarcely worth threshing. 



Pig. 46.—^“Annual legumes cut for hay” was a new item In the 1920 census sched¬ 
ule, which revealed that nearly 2,000,000 acres of cowpeas, soy beans, and peanuts are 
cut for hay, mostly in the southeastern <iuarter of the United States. The dense center 
in southeastern Alabama and the more widely distributed acreage in Tennessee consist 
principally of cowpeas. The thinly scattered dots in the North and West are mostly 
soy beans, except in the North Pacific Begion, where vetches are frequently gro^n for 
hay. Soy beans can be grown in a much cooler climate than cowpeas or. peanuts, and 
are quite drought resistant. 
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Pifl. ■ 47.—Tliis map shows only the acreage of peas allowed to ripen for grain or 
seed. The. acreage of green garden peas, even when grown, in the field for canning, is 
shown in Fi^re 66. Peas cut for hay or forage are included In “Annual Legumes," 
Figure 46. Cowpeas, which are more like a bean than a pea, are of importance, as a 
.seed crop only on the Piedmont and Upper Coastal Plain of the South, extending as 
far north as Maryland and central niinois. Canada peas, which thrive only in a cool 
climate, are grown mostly In Wisconsin, especially on the heavy soils of the Door 
Peninsula, in northeastern Michigan, and in the higher or cooler districts of the Rocky 
Mountain Region. 
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FIG. 4S.—^Field beans are produced prlneipally in five ari^s—^in western New Tork and 
central Michigan, where the leading varieti^ are white pea, white medium, and red 
kidney; on the high plains of New Mexico and eastern Colorado, where the native Mexi¬ 
can or pinto bean mostly is grown; In California, where practically the entire commer¬ 
cial crop of limas and nearly half of the crop of white beans is raised; and in Idaho, 
where both the white and Mexican, also various other varieties, arc grown and shipped 
to all parts of the United States to use as seed. 

The acreage of peanuts shown on the map does not include the crop ** hogged off” by 
stock. The peanuts for human ebnsamption are grown mostly in the North Carolina- 
Virginia district; those grown in Georgia and Alahama are largely fed to hogs or made 
into peanut butter. 
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potato production lie to the north of the Corn Belt, 
^at the qualjfty and yield of potatoes are better in regions 
^ cool climat^ and partly to the fact mt corn, Which requires labor at the same time, 
^ very productive and gives a greater return. Many of t& large centers of potato pro¬ 
duction are in regions of sandy or loamy soils—Aroostooh County (Me.), Long Island, 
Jersey, eastern Virginia western Michigan, central Wisconsin, end Anoka County 
(Minn.). Many of the minor centers of production are located near large cities, since 
potatoes are a bulky crop, expensive to transport, and can be sold at a profit by local 
Igardeners and farmers in competition with the crop ft'om the large pi’Oduction centers. 
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Pio. 30.—^The two more important commercial sugar crops are cane and beet,. The 
acreage of sorghum cane is greater than that of sugar cane, but the sirup is mostly made 
from the sorghum on the farm and does not enter into commerce. Sugar beets do not^ 
in general, show a sufficiently high sugar content to be manufactured profitably wheir? 
the summer temperature is over 72®, and the beets must also then compete with corn 
for the farmer’s labor. Sugar cane is not grown commercially for sugar outside 6f the 
almost frost-froe lower Mississippi Delia of Louisiana. The broad belt between the 
sugar-beet and sugar-cane areas is occupied by a thin and scattered acreage of sorghum 
cane. 
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Fio. 51.^—The census of 1920 was the first to separate vegetahles, grown for home use 
from those grown for sale. The areas of densest production of vegetables for home use 
are southeastern Pennsylvania^ the upper Ohio Talley, the mountainous districts of eastern 
Eehtuoky and Tennessee and of northern Alabama, the upper Piedmont of the Carolines 
and Georgia, and much of Mississippi, also the lake Michigan shore counties of Wiscon¬ 
sin, southeastern Michigan, and central New Yorh—areas of small farms owned by. frugal 
people (see Figs. 98 and 99). The average size of the farm garden, however, is sip- 
■ parently, greatest in Virginia and Massachusetts, about one-half acre, and smallest In the 
: prairie and plains States, about one-fifth acre. 
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Fig. 52. —^The most important area of vegetable production extends from New York 
City to Norfolk, Va. In this area about one-fifth of the Nation’s commercial crop is 
produced. A second important area extends from Utica, N. Y., west to Buffalo and hirie.. 
Another belt surrounds the southern half of Lake Michigan. Fiorida and southern G^r- 
gia, where perhaps one-thSrd of the winter vegetables are grown, may be said to cKRisti- 
tute a fourth area.. California possesses three important areas—^the SacramentOrStockton 
district, the Los Angeles district, and the Imperial Valley. Id California also the winter 
crop is important. Smaller centers of production adjoin most of the large cities. The 
centers shown in western Iowa and Nebraska represent pop corn. , , 

TBK 1921-30 
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Fig. 53.—The principal cabbage-producing districts are in the North, the- largest being 
the belt of counties in New York from Buffalo to Syracuse. In this district nearly one- 
quarter of the Nation’s acreage is found, mostly on the muck lands and the Clyde 
series of soils. Other important districts arc Long Island, N. Y.; Burlington and Glou¬ 
cester Counties, N. J.; around Norfolk and in. Wythe County, Va.; along Lake Michi¬ 
gan from Chicago to Milwaukee; in Green Bay County, Wls.; around Denver, Colo., and 
Los Angeles, Calif. Early cabbages are raised mo.stly in Florida, in the Young's Island 
(S. C.) district, in Copiah County, Miss., and In southern Texas. 



Fig. 64.—^The principal cantaloupe-producing districts are how located in the West, 
California having over one-quarter of the Nation’s acreage. The most important western 
districts are in Stanislaus (Turloc district), Los Angeles, and Imperial Counties, Calif.; 
in the Salt River Valley (Phoenix district) of Arizona; and the Arkansas Valley (Rocky 
Ford-Ordway district) of Colorado. In these five districts nearly 40 per cent of the 
Nation’s acreage was found in 1919. Arkansas x*anked nest to California in acreage, 
the principal districts being located in Hempstead and Sevier Counties. Other impor¬ 
tant districts are Gibson and Knox Counties; in Indiana, Sussex in Dela^re, Gloucesr 
ter in New Jersey, and Mitchell County (Pelham di.strict), Ga. 

















Fig. ‘55.—^The principal watermelon-producing districts are in the South, Georgia and 
Texas having nearly one-third of the Nation’s acreage. The most important districts 
In Georgia center around Valdosta and Thomasville, and in Texas around Sulphur Springs. 
Florida ranks next in importance, but the acreage is more scattered. There is an impor¬ 
tant center in Barnwall and Hampton Counties, S. C„ in Scotland County, N. C., an«l 
a less dense acreage along both shores of Chesapeake Bay In Virginia and Maryland. 
Dunklin and Scott Counties in southeastern Missouri are ©the* important districts, also 
Grady County, Okla., and Stanislaus and Dos Angelos Counties. Calif. 



Fig. 56. —^Grecn peas, like, cabbages, are a cool^Iimate crop, but in pea production 
Wisconsin is more important than New York, having, indeed, one-third of the Nation's 
acreage. The Wiscon.sin districts include Columbia, Dodge, Green Lake, Sheboygan, 
and Washington Counties in the southeast, Barron and Chippewa Counties in the north¬ 
west, and Marinette and Oconto in the northeast. The New York district, which ranks 
next in importance, extends from Buffalo to Utica, Eastern Maryland and Delaware 
rank third in importance, followed by California (San Francisco Bay district) and 
Michigan.. A small acreage is found in southern New Jersey, and in the Salt l*ake 
district and Jordan Valley of Utah, 
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Pig. 57.— Sweet corn if? primarily an eastern, middle-latitude crop, but it is extensively 
grown also in New York and New England, owing in large inea.sure to the excellent 
quality produced, and the fact that it nml not mature. Maryland ranks first in acre¬ 
age, followed by New York, Iowa, Ohio, Illinois, and Pennsylvania in close succession. 
New Jersey, relative to its area, has a large acreage. The acreage in these States is 
concentrated’ in a ftw counties, as can be seen on the map. It is interesting to note that 
although there is almost no com grown for grain in Maine or California (see Pig. 24), 
there is a considerable acreage of sweet com in these States, 



Fic. 58.—Tomatoes are grown for sale in almost all parts of the United States, 
except' in the Spring ^Vheat, Northern Great Piaiiis and Arid Intermountain Plateau 
regions. The east^-n Maryland, Delawai’e, and southern New Jersey districts include 
oyer one-third of the Nation’s acreage, and the Los Anp^oles and San Francisco Bay 
districts in CaTifomia about one-tenth. Virginia and Indiana rank next in importance, 
followed by Florida, which produces most of the winter crop. Other important early- 
tomato districts are located in Copiah County, Miss., and Cherokee County, Tex. Toma¬ 
toes lead all the vegetables grown fO'r sale in the United States (other than potatoes 
and sweet potatoes), both in acreage and value. 
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Pig. 59.—California ooutrlbnted over one-sbcth of the Natloii*s acreage of fruits and 
nuts in 1910 and over one-third of the value. The district in southern California con¬ 
sists mostly of citrus fruits, walnuts, and apricots (see figs. 68 and 69) ; the central 
(San Joaquin Valley) district, of raisin grape^ peaches, and apricots, with some citrus 
fruits in the eastern foothills (Pigs. 64, 65, 6 t, and 68); and the northern districts of 
peaches and apricots, plums and prunes, grapes, walnuts, and almonds, with apples near 
toe cool coast, and pears in the foothills. The dots in Florida represent mostly citrus 
fruits, those. in the cotton belt, especially Georgia and Texas, peaches mostly and 
pecans; elsewhere In the United States, with few exceptions, the apple is the dominant 
fruit (Figs. 60, 61. 62, and 63> 
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Fig. go.—A bout 13 per cent of the acreage of apple trees of bearing age was in tbe 
West in 1920, and nearly half of this western acreage was in the State or Washington. 
New York, Tennsylvniiia, Ohio, Michigan, and Virginia, however, exceeded Washington 
In acreage. Most of the apple acreage or the Nation is found in the Hay and Pasture 
Region from Maine to West Virginia and Michigan, where the climate is cool, but owing 
either to lake, or mountain protection, the winters are molster and less severe than in 
the interior of the continent. The southern limit of the apple area extends only a 
little beyond the northern limit of cotton, and the western, or moisture limit, is about 
that of timothy (see B'^igs, 22 and 39). 



Fio. 61.—^There has been very little planting of apple orchards in the West in recent 
years, the higher freight rates increasing the difficulties of competition with eastern- 
grown fruit. Less than 9 per cent of the apple trees hot of bearing age were in the 
West in 1920. Most of the acreage of young trees, it will be noted on the map, is located 
along the shore of Ijake Ontario ip New York, in the lower Hudson Valley, in New 
Slngland, along the Appalachians from Pennsylvania to Georgia, in the upper Ohio 
VaSey, along the Xaike Michigan shore ot^ Michigan, and in the Sonoma Valley of 
California. Trees not of bearing age numbered 36 million in 1920 as compared with 
nearly 66 million in 1910. 
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Fio. 62.—The West produced one-third of the apples grown in 1919 dt^spite the fact 
that it possessed only one-seventh of the acreage of bearing trees. Washington led all 
States m production, with a total almost equal to that of New Tork and' Virginia 
combined. The three famous apple districts of Washington—the Yakima Valley, the 
Wenatchee Talley, and Spokane County—stand out clearly on the map; also the Hood 
River and Willamette Talleys of Oregon, the Boise, Idaho, district, the Sonoma: Valley 
in California, and the Grand Junction-Delta-Montrose district of Colorado. In the 
East, the New England area, the two noted New York districts, the Appalachian, the 
western Miebigtin, the Ozark, and the noi*thwe8tem Missouri districts are the most 
important 



Fig. 63.—^The commercial crop of apples in 1919—that is, the quantity “sold or to 
be sold”—^\!V’as nearly 100 million bushels, according to the census, constituting three- 
fourths of the total crop. The West produced over two-fifths of this commercial crop, 
Washington alone reporting over one-fifth of the total quantity in the United States, 
Eighty per cent of the commercial crop was produced in the 15 apple districts already 
referred to. It will be noted that the production of the commercial crop of apples is 
more concentrated than the total production, and the total pr<»duction iu . turn, more 
concentrated than the acreage. Giseases and pests diminish the production of the 
unsprayed home orchards several years.before they kill the trees. 
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Fig. 64.—^Tliree major centers of peach acreage are shown on the map—the early 
peach district in central Georgia, the late peach cliatriet along Lake Ontario in New 
York, and the canning and dried peach districts in California. An important peach 
district is rapidly developing in Moore County, N. C. Minor centers may be noted in 
southern New Jersey, in western Maiyland and adjacent counties of West Virginia, along 
the Michigan shore of Lake Michigan, in western Arkansas, and in northeastern Texas. 
Cold, dry winters prevent peaches being grown to the- northwest of a line drawn from 
Chicago to Omaha, thence to Amarillo, Tex. The influence of the Great lakes in 
tempering winter temperatures on their leeward shores and retarding growth in spring 
till danger of frost is past is evident on the map. 



Fig. 65.—California produced nearly one-third of the Nation’s crop of peaches in 
1019, Fresno County alone producing one-tenth, Georgia ranked second, with Texas a 
close third. The New York crop was greatly reduced by a late freeze, but the New 
J«sey crop was large. ■ It is worth noting that the production of peaches this year 
did not extend nearly as far to the north and west as the acreage. The Yakima Valley 
in Washington, the peach belt east of Great Salt Lake In Utah, and the Grand Junction- 
JDelta district in. Colorado show a production disproportionate to the acreage. The 
season of 1919 was generally favorable. Although the number of bearing peach trees in the 
United States dropped from 94 million in 1910 to 66 million in 1920, the production 
was 40 per cent- greater in 1919 than in 1909. 
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Fig. 66.—^Nearly half of the; Nation’s acreage of plain and prune trees is in Cali¬ 
fornia, and nearly a third is in the five counties of Santa Clara, Sonoma, Placer, Napa, 
and Solano. One-twelfth more is in Marion, Polk, and Yamhill counties, Oreg. These 
eight counties produced 51 per cent of the total crop in 1910, and 57 per cent of the 
commercial crop. A smaller center may be noted in ■ Clarke County, Wash,, and a 
scattered acreage in the upper Willamette and Umpqua Valleys, Oreg., in the Sacra¬ 
mento Valley and in Fresno County, CaUf. Prunes constitute nearly the entire pro¬ 
duction in these States. The scattered dots in the eastern half of the United States 
are practically all plums. 



Fig, 67.—^Two-thirds of the Nation’s acreage of grapes is in California. The raisin 
district centers around Fresno, where the land is flat and the sunshine almost con¬ 
tinuous, while the wine grapes are grown mostly on the slopes of the valleys that 
open into San Francisco Bay. These wine grapes are now used largely for raisins. 
A smaller center may be noted in southern California near San Bernardino. In 
the Bast the principal grape district extends along the southern shore of Lake Brie from 
Erie to Buffalo. Minor centers may be seen in the Finger Lakes district of New York, 
the south shore of Lake Brie in Ohio, and in the southwestern corner of Michigan. 
These eastern grapes are mostly consumed fresh or made into grape juice. 
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Fig. 68.—Citrus fruits can 'withstand only a few degrees of frost. About three-flfths 
of the acreage is in California and nearly two-fifths in Florida. There are a few orch¬ 
ards in the Mississippi Delta in Douisiana, in the Brownsville, Tex., district, and near 
Phoenix, Ariz., and recently hardy Satsuma oi*ange trees have been planted along the 
Gulf coast in eastern Texas, soutliern Mississippi, and Alabama. Lemons are practically 
confined to California, grapefruit largely to Florida, while oranges are grown in both 
States. 

, The principal pear districts are the Ontario sfiiore counties and the Hudson Val¬ 
ley of New York, southwestern Michigan along the lake, the foothills of central and 
southern California, western Oregon, and the Yakima Valley of Washington. 



Pig. 69i—Only three kinds of nuts are produced on a commercial scale m the Lnjted 
States—^pecans, walnuts, and almonds. The pecan is native to the lower Mississippi 
Valley, and the largest acreage is found in a belt which extends from cential Missouri 
across Oklahoma to south-central Texas. Becently extensive planting of pecan trees has. 
taken place on the coastal plain in Georgia, the Carolinas, Alabama, Mississippi, and north¬ 
ern Florida. Almonds and walnuts have been introduced fiom the Mediterranean region 
,ai^ their production is practically confined to California, except for a consi^rable acre- 
Of walnuts in the Willamette Valley of Oregon and adjoining counties in Washington. 
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Fin. 70.—^The comim»r<,‘ial production of strawberries has become concentrated in un¬ 
usual degree in a centers, notably, in Cumberland, Camden, Burlington, and Atlantic 
Counties, N. J.; Sussex Comity, Del.; Wicomico, Worcester. Caroline, and Anne Arundel 
Counties, Hd.; in Hamilton, Rhea, Crockett. Gibson, Lauderdale, and Madison Coun¬ 
ties, Tenn.; in Warren County, Ky.; in Barry, Lawreno^. McDonald, and Newton Coun¬ 
ties, Mo., and adjacent counties of Washington and Benton in Arkansas; in White 
County, Ark.; in Tangipahoa Parish, La.; in Berrien County, Mich.; in Sonoma, Sacra¬ 
mento, and Los Angeles Counties, Calif.; and in Hood Biyer County, Oreg. These 
counties, out of the ;^,000 in the United States, contained one-third of the Nation's 
acreage of strawberries in 1919. 



Pig. 71.—The centers of cranberry acreage are Cape Cod Mass., southern New Jersey, 
and central Wisconsin—all districts of sandy, mar^y, acid soils, The centers of bush 
fruit acreage are southern New Jersey; the Marlboro district in the Hudson Talley of 
New York; the district east and southeast of Bochester ^ the belt along Lake Erie from 
Buffalo to Cleveland: the eastern shore of Lake Michigan, especially Berrien County; 
the eastern shore of Puget Sound, especially the Puyallup district; and the Willamette 
Valley in Oregon, especially the district around Salem. This latter district specialises 
in loganberries grown for canning and bottling. Minor centers may be noted near many 
of the large cities, , 
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Fig. 72.—Cattle in 1920 constituted the leading class of live stock in the United States 
on the basis of vaiue. This value was almost equally divided between the dairy and 
beef types. Between 1910 and 1920 the total value of cattle in the United States in¬ 
creased 143 per cent, due mostly to an increase in value per head of 125 per cent; 
whereas the value of all horses decreased 14 per cent, due to exactly the same decrease 
in value per head. Cattle constituted 46 per cent of the value of all farm animals, 
horses and mu.es 32 per cent, swine 12 per cent, sheep and goats 5 per cent, and ponl^y 
nearly 5 per cent. The swine, however, produce annually pork and lard having a value 
greater than that of the beef and veal from the cattla 
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FiQ. 73.—Iowa leads the States in value of live stock on farms, hut is exceeded by 
Texas In number of animal units. It is noteworthy that 9 of the 11 leading States in 
value of live stock are located wholly or partly in the Corn Belt. On the other hand, 
Georgia is the only State lying almost wholly in the Cotton Belt that is included in this 
list of 20 leading live-stock States. The concentration of live stock in the Com Belt, 
and in Ihe deiryfng centers of thp Hay and Pasture Region is shown in Fi^re 107. 
<!attle ahd horses and mules, it will be noted, .constitute in the different States from 
.. Aix-tenths to nine-tenths of the value of all live stock. 
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Fio. 75.—T^o-thirds of the mules are raised in the western section of the Corn and 
Winter Wheat Region and the southern portion of the Corn Belt, the centers of 
production being about dOO miles south of the centers of horse production. This may 
be due in part to the adaptation of the mule to warmer temperature than the horse, 
but also' In part to the shorter distance and smaller cost of transportation to the Cotton 
Belt, where most of the mules are sent (see 51g. 77).' Formerly Kentucky and Ten¬ 
nessee were the leading States in mule production, but now a much greater numb^ are 
raised in Missouri, Kansas, and Oklahoma, where feed Is cheaper. 
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Fig. 76.—Over one-quarter of the mature horses (2 years old and over) in the 
trnited States are in the Corn Belt, and over three-quarters are in the humid eastern 
half of the country. The small number of horses in the Cotton Belt and the eastern 
sections of the Corn and Winter Wheat Eegion is owing in large measure to the pref-. 
^rence for mules as work animals in these regions (see Fig. 77), The acres of crops, 
per mature horse and mule in the Cotton Belt <17 acres) is practically the same as In the. 
Corn Belt (18 acres), or in the Hay and Pasture Region (16 acres). The number of 
horses in cities and villages (“not on farms or ranges”) was, 1,705,611 on January 1, 
1920 , or about one-tenth the number of mature horses on farms. 
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PIG. 7T.—^About five-sixths of the mature mules <2 years oW and over) In the United 
States are In. the Cotton Belt and the Com. and Winter Wheat Region. In the eastern 
Cotton Belt (east of Texas and Louisiana), where negro farmers are most numerous 
isee Figs. 116 and 117), there are twice as many mature mules,as horses. The popularity 
of mules is also increasing in the North and West. Whereas the number of horses 
over 1 year of age on farms in the United States was only 6 per. cent, greater.in 1920 
than in 1910, the number of mules increased 33 per cent. This rate of increase was 
almost as great in the North as in the South, Slules, it will he noted, are used on 
farms in every State of the Union. 
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ri6. 78.—Tile number of pure-bred horises of saddle and carriage breeds in the United 
States was only about one-ninth the number of those of draft breeds in 1920. The rela¬ 
tively large number of these saddle and carriage horses in Kentucky and adjacent por¬ 
tions of Illinois and Indiana, also in Virginia and Maryland, is noteworthy. These are 
areas famous in song and .story for their fine horse.>«, and despite the decline of 
horse racing as a sport, and the decreased use of horses for riding and driving, breeders 
and horse fanciers in these States retain a large number of pure-bred saddle aud carijiage 
horses. Probably only a small number, however,^ are used for breeding. 



Pig. 79.—About half the pure-bred draft horses in the United States are in the Com 
Belt, and most of the other hiilf are in the Hay and Pasture, Spring Wheat, and Great 
Plains Regions. Very few are found in the South or Southwest. In California, Oregon, 
Washington, and Idaho, however, pore-bred draft horses relative to the total number 
of horses are almost as common as 1ft the Corn Belt. Three-fourths of the pure-bred 
draft horses in the United States are Fercherons, 10 per cent are Belgdans, 5 per cent are 
Bhires, and 4 per cent are Clydesdales, other breeds constituting the remaipder. 
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Pig. 80.—Cattle are more evenly distributed over tbe United States than any other 
kind of live stock. The densest area is in Iowa, northern Missonri, eastern Aebraska,. 
southern .Minnesota and Wisconsin, and northwestern Illinois. On January 1, 1920 
there were about 14 milHon cattle in the Com Belt, or 60 to the^ square mile; 12 
mlllibn in the Hay and Pasture. Region, which is 36 to the square iniie; 10 million to 
the Corn and Winter Wheat Re^on, which is 32 to the square mi’e;^ million in the 
Cotton Belt, or 21 to-the square mSe; and 95 million in the Great Plains Region, or 
about. 20 to the square mile.. The seven other r^ons had about 14-mimott cattle, am 
average of 11 to the square mile. In Iowa there were 82 cattle to the square mile, 
r-See Figs. 11, 27, and 38.) 

1921-31 
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Pio. 81.—Befef cattle constitute slightly over half the total number of cattle in the 
United States, hut slightly less than half the value. Over S million beef cattle unHud- 
ing calves) are in the Com Belt, and as many more in the Great Plains Region, these 
two regions having nearly half the beef cattle in the puntry. A larp number of bref 
cattle will also be noted in the Subtropical Coast and southern portion of the Cotton 
Belt, in the Appalachian valleys, in eastern Kansas, in the mountain pams and valiep 
of Colorado, tftah, and Idaho,'on th^lateans of southwestern New Merfco and south¬ 
eastern Arizona, and in CaTifomia. Over 40 per cent of the beef cattle are in the wep- 
|?n hSf of the United States. (See Pigs. 12 27. and 42 ) The,corner table 
it beef cattle and of calves on farms only; there were 800,96.^ in cities and villages. 
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Fio. 82.—Nearly half the dairy cattle in the United States are In tht‘ Hay and Pas¬ 
ture Region and the adjacent northern and eastern margin of the Corn Belt, Other 
dense areas will be noted in southeastern Pennsylvania, which is really Corn Belt 
country, and in the valleys of the North and South Pacific regions. In the Cotton Belt, 
especially the northern portion, dairy cattle are more numerous than beef cattle, but 
in the Great Plains, Rocky Mountain, and Arid Intermountain Regions they are much 
less numerous. Nine-tenths of the dairy cattle are in the East. The dairy cattle In 
cities and villages (“not on farms and ranges”) numhei* 1,220,564, which is less than 
4 per cent of all dairy cattle and calves in the United States. (See Figs. 25, 40, and 85.) 
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Fig. S3.—The number of registered pure-bred beef cattle is more concentrated geo¬ 
graphically than that of all beef cattle. Iowa alone has one-seventh of the entire num¬ 
ber in the United States. Five per cent of the beef cattle in Iowa are registered. The 
prairie and plains portion of the United States (see *' tall grass ” and “ short grass ” 
of Fig. 7) has nearly four-fifths of the pure-bred beef cattle in the country. About two- 
fifths. of the registered beef cattle aire Shorthorns—nearly one-half if Polled Durham 
be Included—rand nearly two-fifths more are Herefords, Aberdeen-Angus constitute about 
one-tenth of the total number. Iowa leads the States by a wide margin in number of 
Shorthorns and Aberdeen-Angus, while Texas leads in number of Herefords. 



PiG^ ,84.—Sixty per cent of the registered pure-bred dairy cattle are concentrated in 
the Hay and Pasture- Region. About 5 per cent of the dairy cattle in this region are 
registered. New Xorfc has one-sixth of tne registered dairy , cattle in the United States, 
and Wisconsin hais one-eighth. Much smaller numbers may be noted in the valleys of 
California andl of western Oregon and Washington. About. 68 per cent.of the rei^stered 
dairy cattle in the United States are Holstein-Friesians. 25 per cent are. Jerseys. 9 per 
.eeut are Guernseys, 3 .per cent are Ayrshires, and 1 per cent Brown. Swiss, the 
'mender being unspecified. 


a. 
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Pig. 86.—This map shows the commercial dairying districts. The concentration ini 
the Hay and Pasture is much gteater than that of dairy cattle (Pig. 82). 

Commercial dairy centers may also be noted near the large cities outside this region, 
notably Philadelphia^ Baltimore, Washington, Cincinnati, Indianapolis, Bt Louis, Kan¬ 
sas City, Los Angeles, and San Francisco. These, as also the centers adjoining New 
York City, Boston, BuflPalb, Cleveland, and Detroit, repre^nt market milk mostly;, 
while the larger districts in central and northern Now York, in Wisconsin, and in 
Minnesota represent milk and butter fat sold to creameries and cheese factories largely 
(see Figs. 86, 87, and 88), The value of dairy products consumed on the farm is esti¬ 
mated by the census at about $240,000,000. 
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Fio. 86.—^Btitter made on farms in 1910 constituted 43 per cent of tlie total pro¬ 
duction of 1»648<171,874 pounds reported by tbe census. The areas of densest produi> 
tion of farm batter, it will be noted, are the Piedmont Plateau, extending from eastern 
Pennsylvania to Alabama; the Tennessee Elver. Valley, of. northern Alabama and east¬ 
ern Tennessee; the upper Ohio River basin; the western portion of Kentucky and Ten¬ 
nessee ; and the northeastern portion of Texas. It is notable how little i)utter ia 
made bn farms in Wisconsin ana Minnesota, where the factory system is well developed. 
Over half of the farms in the United States made butter in 1919, but less than one^ 
,third of the butter made was sold. Most of this farm butter s(dd was consumed ia 
the locality where It was produced. 
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Fig. 87.—Most of the factory butter is made in the Hay and Pasture Region, espe¬ 
cially the western portion, in the Corn Belt, and in the Pacific Coast Regions. The 
spotted character of the map, especially in the Corn Belt, indicates the concentration 
of butter making in a relatively few cities to which the cream or butter fat is shipped 
from the farms. Whereas only half b.^ much butter was sold by the farmers of the 
United States in 1919 as in 1909, the amount of butter fat sold increased 74 per cent 
and of cream sold 50 per cent. The figures used In preparing this map were com¬ 
piled from reports received by the Dairy and Poultry Division of the Bureau of Agri¬ 
cultural Economics. Retntns received since the map was prepared increase tlie total for 
the United States to 1,050,000,000 pounds. 
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Fig. 8S.—^Practically all the cheese is now made in factories, only 6,000,000 pounds 
in 1919, or less than 2 per cent of the total production of the United States, being 
made on farms. About two-thirds of the cheese is made in Wisconsin and half of the 
remainder in New Yorh. Cheese production has developed in those parts of Wisconsin 
and New York having less than 150 days in the growing season, except along the lake 
swres, and in the central, earndy portion of Wisconsin, which has poor pastures. The 
fevers summer pasture and cheese production, just as silag^ winter 
.dallying, butter making, skim milk,, hogs, and corn complete the economic cycle in the 
is The figure were compiled from reports received by the Dairy 

' and Poultry Division, Bureau of Agricultural Fwnomics. ^ 
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fm. SO.—Over two-fifths of the hogs anfi pigs in the United States are in the Com 
Belt, nearly one-fifth are in the Cotton Belt, and nearly another fifth in. the Corn and 
Winter Wheat Region, In 1919 there were, on the average, 106 swine per square mUe 
in the C^ton Belt, In the Corn and Winter WhSt Region, 
17 in the Hay and Pasture Region, and about 4 per square mile in the remainder of 
the United States. Just as the cool Hay and Pasture Region finds the best outlet for 
its ci^ps in feeding dairy cows, so the warm, rich Corn Belt finds the growing of corn 
and feeing of beef cattle and hogs its most profitable system of farming ^ee FIga 
Swine in cities and villages numbered 2,638,389, whidi is aboul 4 per cent 
of the total number in the United States, u « 
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Fio. 90.—Nearly 60 per cent of the registered pure-bred hogs and pi^ are in the 
Corn Belt. About one-seventy as with pure-bred beef cattle, are in Iowa. Nearly 

5 per cent of the swine in the Corn Belt are registered, and 3 per cent in the remainder 
of the United States. Duroc-Jersey hogs constitute 40 per cent of the re^stered. swine 
in the United States, Poland-China 35 per cent, Chester-White 0 per cent, Hampshire 

6 per cent, Berkshire 4 per cent, other breeds and unspecified 7 per cent. Iowa leads 
all States in number of pure-bred Duroc-Jersey, Poland-Chiua, Chester-White, Hampshire 
and Tamworth; Indiana in number of spotted l^oUmd-China; reniisylvania in Berksliires; 
Kansas in Essex; and Minnesota in Yorkshires 



Pro. 91.—-Eegistered pure-bred sheep and lambs are more evenly diffused geograph¬ 
ically than pure-bred cattle or swine. A few breeders remain in the old centers of 
production in Vermont and New York; many more pure-bred sheep may be noted in the 
more recent production areas of Ohio, southwestern Pennsylvania and southern Michi¬ 
gan : but the greatest number is now found in the West, Idaho leading the States with 
nearly 50,000 registered animals. Shropshlres constitute 27 per cent of all registered 
sheep in the United States, Eombouillet 23 per cent, Merino 14 per cent, Hampshire 
11. per cent, other breeds and unspecified 26 per cent. The Cotton Belt Sts the only 
region in which there are practically no pure-bred sheep. 
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FIG. 92.^—Over 60 per cent of the sheep and lambs are in the western half of the 
United States, largely because sheep can graze on more arid lands than auj other isma 
of domesticated animal, and also are l^s subject to in aiid than in 

climates. The dense spots shown In the West are owing in part to^^e date of e^Ji^era- 
tion, January 1, when many sheep are being fed in the irnpited distilcts. and in 
part of the enumeration of sheep in that county in. which the owner resides, even 
though the bands of sheep be roaming over distant deserts. The following annjmer the 
same sheep inaj' graze on the alpine meadows of the national forests an hundred 
or more away. The dense -centers in the Blast, however, represent sheep on farms within 
the counties indicated. 
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Fig. 93.—Over half of the goats in the United States are in Texas—nearly all on the 
Edwards Plateau. Cuttle, sheep, and goats (see Figs. SI and 92) are grazed on the 
same land in this district, the cattle pasturing on the grass, the goats browsing the 
oak- scrub and other brush, retarding its advance upon the grass land, while the sheep 
eat the weeds as well as the grass and brush. In the South and in western Oregon the 
goats are used in large numbers in clearing up cut-over land. In Texas and Oregon the 
goats are mostly, Angoras, in Arizona and New Mexico Angoras predominate, but other 
breeds are common, while in the South practically none of the goats arc raised for 
their fleece. 



Fig. 94,—The farm value of the wool produced in the United States in 1919 was about 
12Q million dollars, and of the mohair about three and a half million. Texas led the 
States in value of wool and mohair produced, but as the value of the mohair amounted 
to $2,673,275, the value of the wool produced in Texas was less than in Montana, Ohio,' 
Wyoming, Idaho; or Oregon, The average value of the wool produced in 1919 per mature 
sheep Januaw 1, 1920, was $6.43 in Ohio, $6.00 in Montana. $5.53 in Oregon, and 
about $4 in -Texas: while the value of mohair in Texas per mature goat raised for the 
fleece was $2.40. The price of wool in 1919 was about three times the pre-war price. 
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. Fig. 95.—Half of the poultry in the United States are in the Com Belt and, around 
its margin, where feed is cheap. But the two most notable districts of production, are 
the counties in southeastern Pennsylvania, near ImHadelpma, and , Sonoma County, 
Calif., especially the district around Petaluma, Six w^ties south^steim Penn^ 
vania had nearly 5 million poultry on January 1, 1920, or 4,0W to the square milej 
while in Sonoma County there were over 3 million poultry, \^th sales of eggs and 
chickens amounting to over 12 million dollars in 1919; liofe Angeles County, Calif., 
had 1,350,000 poultry. The California cities are supplied largely from. ^ these two 
counties; out the eastern dties draw their supplies from a much wider territory. 
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Fi6. 96.—Two areas of dense distribution of bees stand out on tbe map, the southern 
Appalachians and soiitbern California. The southern Appalachian area, extending from 
eastern Kentucky to northern Georgia and Alabama, had about 600,000 colonies in 
i919 and: proddcedi about 7,000,000 pounds of honey; whereas California, with only 
181,000 colonies, produced 5,600,000 pounds, or almost three timw as much per colony, 
Texas also produced over 5,^D0,0^ pounds of hon^ in 1919. The irrigated districts 
in the West, where fruit and alfal^ furnish many flowers, show distinctly on the mm 
Districts having large numbers of hees may also be noted in New York State, along the 
Ohio Biver, . and in southern xninois. 
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Fig. 97,—^Thls map, showing the distribution of farms, might, also serve as a map 
of farm population. The densest areas are southeastern Pennsylvania, the upper 
Piedmont of South Carolina and Georgia, eastern, central, and western Tennessee, the 
Ohio Valley, and the Yazoo Delta in Misrisslppi^ Over half the farms in the United 
States are in the Cotton Belt and the Corn and Winter Wheat Region. Many of the 
tenant farms on the plantations in the Cotton Belt, however, are little more than 
laborers’ allotments. The Ctorn Belt, although it includes over one-third the value of 
farm property In the United States, has only one-seventh of the farms. Nine-tenths of 
the farms are in the eastern half of the United States. The relative density of’ farm 
population in the South is even greater than that of farms. (See Pigs. 104 and 118.) 
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Figs. 98 to 101.—^The typical negro tenant farms are from 30 to 50 acres in size, 
of which about half is in cotton. Many white farmers also have small farms, both 
in the Cotton' Belt and in the Com and Winter. Wheat Region. Farms of 50 to 100 
acres are characteristic of the white cotton farmers in the upper Piedmont of the Caro- 
linas and Georgia and the Black Prairie of Texas; also of the fair to good soils of 
Tennessee, Kentucky, Ohio, and Michigan. On the richer lands of the Corn Belt farms 
Of 100 to 260 acres prevail. Ijarge farms in area—oyer 260 acres—are found in the 
Great Plains and Spring Wheat regions. A two-section “dry farm in the Great Plains 
Reglem, however, is no larger in productivity than a quarter-section farm in the 
Corn Belt (see Fig. lOS). . 
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FiO. 102.—Improved land is ft better criterion of the , real size of a farm than its 
total area. The Cotton Belt stands out clearly, with the farms in most of the area 
averaging less than 40 acres. The same small acreage per farm is found in eastern 
New England, where trucking and dairying dominate, and in the upper Xiukes area, 
where farms are only partially reclaimed' from the forest At the other extreme, much 
Off the Great Plains and most of the' Spring Wheat Area, average over 200 acres per farm. 
The- sharp gradation zone extending from northwestern Minnesota, to Indiana, thence 
to central Texas^ marks the eastern margin of the prairies (see Fig. 7). Prairie farms 
were more easily and quickly made than forest farms, and have remained larger. (See 
Pig, 111.) . ' 

90O12»—YBK 1921- 
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Feg. 3,03.—^The Corn Belt is conspicuous on this map, average land values in central 
Illinois and- northwestern Iowa having risen to over $230 an acre in 1919. There has 
been a dedine* since. The irrigated areas are also shown on the map as having land 
values of over $250, but this is not true of all the districts. Even the larger irrigated 
areas were too small to show other than-in black; and many smaller districts could not 
be shown at alL The regions of low land values are the arid and semlarid lands of 
the West, the sandy, tWn, or stony -soils of the upper Lakes area and the North Atlantic 
States, and the light or leached lands in parts of the South, where also much of the 
farm may he in forest. The first box In the legend should read $0-<$10, the second- bc^ 
.$ 11 - 4 ^ 
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Fig. 104.T-Over pne-third of the value of farm property in the United states is in 
the Corn Belt, and nearly two-nfths of the value of farm land. The average value of 
farm land per acre January X, X920, was |X48 in- the Chm Belt, as compared with 

f 40 in the Cotton Belt* $4B in the Hay-and Pasture He^^on, and $2X In the-Oreat 
iains Region. Only in the South Paclflc Coast Region does the value of farm pr<m- 
erty per square mile and of farm land per acre ($114) approach the values In the 
Com Belt. Note the districts of greater values adjoining New York City, Philadelphia, 
Detroit, and the Twin Cities, also the Blue Grass district in Kentucky. 
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Fig. 105.—The value of farm huildings Is greatest in southeastern Pennsylvania, 
where it exceeds- the value of the land, and averages $4,000 to $5,000 per farm. In the 
Com Belt the average value of farm buildings is $3,400 per farm, and it is almost as 
much in the Spring "Wheat Area, and the southern portion of the Hay and Pasture 
Eegion. In' the Cotton Belt, on the other hand, the average value is only $738, owing 
in part to the large number of negro shanties. However, the value of the buildings on 
the landlord’s farm in a plautation is almost as great as the values in the Corn Belt. 
These values of farm buildings include bams and outbuildings, and since the value 
of the house is, in general, about half that of all farm buildings, the average value 
of farm houses in the United States is only about $900. 



106.-:—About one-half of the value of farm implements, and machinery in the 
United States was reported in, 1920 from the Corn B4lt and the H^ and Pasture 
, Region; but the greatest value per farm ($1,370) was in the Spring Wheat Area- In 
the: general farming districts of the North and West the'average farm had about 
$1,000 worth of machinenr in .1920, but the much smaller, amount per farm in the 
Cotton Belt , ($215), and m the Corn and Winter Wheat B^on ($400), reducjed the 
.Nation’s average to S55T. The prpportioa whh^ the value of machinery and imple¬ 
ments ^xistitated of the total value of farm property was extraordinarily uniform, ran^ng 
aEOiH}d'4 to 5 per cent in all the regions, except in the Hay and Pasture Region, where it 
.e^titated 7 per cent. ' ' 
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PIG. 107.—^The Corn Belt contains one-fourth of the value of aJl live stock- in the 
United States,, or some-what more than the entire western half of the country. There is 
also dense distribution in southern Wisconsin and Michigan, in New York, and in south¬ 
eastern Pennsylvania, in which districts dairying is very important. The greatest aver¬ 
age value per arm, over $3,000, Is in the Arid Intermountain and the Great. Plains regions; 
the smallest, $583, in the Cotton Belt. However, the proportion which value of Hve stock 
constitutes of the total farm investment is 12. per cent in the Cotton Belt, as compared 
with 8 per cent in the Corn Belt. The greatest proportion. 18 per cent, is found in the 
Rocky Mountain and Arid Intermountain r^ousw 



Prb. 108:—^The expenditure for feed is greatest in the Hay and Pasture Region, where 
dairying dominates and the production of grain is dehcieht, and In the Corn Belt, wh^re 
feed is freely bought and sold by the farmers, most of whom feed beef cattle and h(^. 
In north-central Illinois the expenditure, for feed is much less because the com is large]^ 
sold to the near-by Chicago market, and,few cattle or hogs are raised. . .(See Pigs. 28, 81, 
89, and 107.) The header expenditure shown in the Puget Sound and Willamette val¬ 
leys is largely for feed for dairy cows, while In California the feed is bought principally 
for dairy cows and poultry. 
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Fio. loo. —Fertilizer is used at present principally on the more intensively cultivated 
crops, particularly cotton, tobacco, fruit, and truck, including potatoes; and almost wholly 
as yet in the Eastern States, where the rainfall is heavier and the soils more leached. 
About half of the expenditure in 1019 was in the Coastal Plain and Piedmont portions 
of Georgia, the Carolinas, and Virginia, Minor areas are the trucking districts of New 
Jersey and Long Island, the tobacco-onion district of the Connecticut Valley, the Aroos¬ 
took potato district in Maine, and the fruit-trucking district in southern California. 
Especially significant and prophetic is the considerable expenditure shown in phio and 
Indiana and even in Illinois and Iowa. 



Fig. 110.—^The expenditure for labor in 1919 was greatest in the trucking fruit, and 
dairying areas, especially the coastal belt from Norfolk, Va., to Salem, Mass., the Ontario 
lowland of New York, the Elgin dairy district of northern Illinois and southern Wis¬ 
consin, and the irrigated valleys of the West. Heavy expenditure is also shown in most 
of the Com Belt; and somewhat less in the Winter and Spring Wheat Areas. Although 
cotton is a crop requiring much more labor than any other major crop, the cash expendi¬ 
ture is small in the Cotton Belt because most of the. labor is furnished by croppers and 
tenants. In the Black Prairie of Texas, however, many Mexicans are hired to pick 
'cotton. 
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Fia. llli—average value ot farms, i&cluding buildings, macblnery, and live stock, 
in the prairie portion of the Corn Belt and the southern part of the Spring Wheat 
Region is about $40,000, The high values shown In western Texas and northern Nevada 
are mostly of cattle ranches,, which are few in nuznbei' and large in area, often including 
thousands of acres of arid range. In central and southern California, on the other hand, 
many of the high-priced farms are small; hut consist of expensive orchards, or of bean 
or, sugar-beet land. The very low-priced farms shown in the eastern Cotton Belt are, 
in large part, small cropper or tenant holdings in plantations. The light areas in 
tucky and Tennessee? represent poor mountain farms. 
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Fig. 112.— The extent of farm tenancy is commonly measured by the proportion of 
farmers who are tenants;,hut often of equal significance is the proportion of the 
proved land, or the proportion of the value of land and buildings included in their 
farms. In Illinois, for Instance, less than 43,per cent of the farmers are tenants, but 
these tenants operate 48. per cent, of the improved land, and their farms include OTe]^ 52 
l^r. cent of the value of land , and bhildings in the State. Tn Alabama, on the other hand, 
; Marly 58 per cent of the farmers are tenants, but the tenants operate only al)out the 
proportion of improved land as the tenants in Illinois, and their farms include only 
40 per cent of the value of land and buildinas. 
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Frcf. 113.—This map shows the reMTe eactent of tenancy from the standpoint of 
improved land. The principal areas having over 60 per cent of the improved land 
operated by tenants are the richest .portions of the Corn Belt and of the Cotton Belt 
(see ings. 22 and 24). These are our most productive areas (see Pig. 21), in which many 
of the farmers or planters can afford to retire to town and be supported by the rent of 
their farms. The small proportion of improved land operated by tenants in the hills of 
];^ew Bngiand, in the southern Appalnchian Mountains, on the sandy lower coastal plain 
of the South, and In the arid areas of the West is noteworthy. 
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Fig. 114.—^The largest number of farms operated by white owners is found among the 
Germans of southeastern Pennsylvania and eastern Wisconsin^ the mountaineers of west¬ 
ern Pennsylvania and the southern Appalachians, and the pioneers in the West. The 
fewer number of farm owner-operators in the prairie portion of the Corn Selt, as com¬ 
pared with the originally forested portion (see Fig. 7), is noteworthy., This is due, in 
part, to the larger, consequently fewer, farms (see Fig. 102), and in part to the larger 
proportion of tenants (see Fig. 112). The thinner distribution in northern New England, 
the upper Lakes region, and the West Is owing to fewer farms and not to a smaller pro¬ 
portion of fai*ms operated by owners (see Fig. 113). 



Fig. 116. —^The largest number of farms operated by white tenants Is In the upper 
Piedmont of the Carolinas, Georgia, and Alabama, and in the Black Waxy Prairie of 
Texas. In these districts negroes are less numerous than to the South and East, and 
the cotton is grown mostly hy white farmers. Tlie proportion of tenancy is about the 
same as in central Illinois, A large number of white tenants are shown in Kentucky 
and western Ohio, especially: in the tobacco districts, and throughout the Corn Belt, 
Tkq small number of tenants, as compared with owners (Fig. 114), is notable in the 
' Haty and Pasture Begion and in the West. 
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FIG: 116.—The largest number of farms operated by negro owners is found in eastern 
Virginia, southeastern South Carolina, and northeastern Texas, all areas of cheap land, 
in Virginia there are almost twice as many fenns operated by negro owmei-s as. by negro 
tenants, and in Florida the numbers are about equal, but' in the Cotton Belt tenants 

f reatly exceed owners in number (see Fig. 117). Of the 233,222 farms in the United 
tates operated by negro and non-white owners, only 9,153 are in the North and West. 
However, 71 per cent of the negro and non-white fanners in the North and West own 
their farms, as compared with 24 per cent In the South. The dots in the western »State8 
represent mostly farms owned and operated by Indians, Chinese, and Japanese. 



FiQ. IIT.—The negro tenant and cropper farms or holdings are, located mostly in the 
yasoo-Missfssippi Delta, in the Black Frairle of Alabama,. and in the upper Coastal 
Plain and Piedmont of Georgia and the Carolinas—districts having the richest soils in 
the old South. Many of these “ farms are merely allotments to croppers on planta¬ 
tions, the owner of the plantation furnishing the “ cropper ” with his mule, his farm 
implements, and sometimes, even, with food, until the crop is “made*’ in the fall and . 
the proceeds divided between them. Negro tenants are much fewer in !l?exas because 
of historical reasons. The dots shown in California represent mostly Japanese; and' 
Chinese tenant farmers. 
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Fig. H8.~Statistics of population outside incorporated places, althougb including 
many spilmrliiaxiites, mil] workers, and miners, especially, in Pennsylvania, afforded tbc 
closest approximation to farm population prior to June, 1922. In the 1920 census the 
enumerators indicated for the first time persons living on farms. The resulting tabula¬ 
tion shows 31,614,000 people, or about three-fourths those living’ outside incorporated 
places. However, a map of farm population showing distribution by counties, like 
the map above, could not be prepared, as the statistics were tabulated only by States. 
Figure 97, showing number of farms, may be used to compare the relative density of farm 
population in different parts of the United States, since the number of people per farm 
ranges from four to five in most States, except in the South, where there are five to six. 
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Fio. 119.—Village ” population includes many people living on farms within the 
village limits. It includes also many retired farmers, especially in the Corn Belt and 
in the South and West, and tradesmen who serve the farmers* needs. In the Northeast 
a considerable factory population resides in villages. The geographic distribution of 
village population in the Corn Belt, and In the Spring Wheat and the southwestern 
portion of the Hay and Pasture regions, is remarhamy uniform. Whereas, farm poiMla- 
tion and country population (sefe Figs. 97 and 118) are densest in the South and Bast, 
village population is densest in the Com Belt. It is also i*eJatively dense In tJtah, 
where many of the. Morman farmers live in villages. 
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Pig. 120,—Over half of the urhan population In the United States resides tvithtn the 
Hay and -Pasture Aegion. The urban population in this region constitutes nearly 
thr^-fowths of its total population, and over-one-fourth of the total population of the 
united ,^ates. Into this region the food and fibers of the West and South constantly 
moy^ The center of urban population, however, is located in the eastern portion of 
Bel^ n^ Plqua, .Ohio; while the center of agricultural produetion is over 
4^ miles to the west, ^near . Jefferson city, Mo. Outside this Hay and Pasture Region 
. pringpol ce nter s of urban population are found along the Ui)rthern marjsdn of the 
uorn and Wnter Wheat Region, and on or near the Pacific coast. Towns of 2,600 to 10,000 
populataott are sho-wn by the smaller size dot; larger cities by circles of varying size. 
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Pig. 121.—^Tractors are most numerous in the Cora Belt, in the Spring anfl Winter 
Wheat Areas, and in California. In the Spring Wheat Area, on January 1, 1920, 
about 1 fann in 6 had a tractor; in the Corn Belt, in Kansas, and In California about 
1 farm in 10; elsewhere In the United States 1 farm in 20 to 50, except in the States 
south of. the Ohio and Potomac Rivers, where less than 1 farm In 100 had a tractor. 
The acreage of cotton a farmer can handle is not limited by the acreage he can plow 
and plant, as with wheat, or can cultivate, as with com, but by the amount he can 
pick, and a tractor can not help in picking cotton. 



Pig. 122.—Two-fifths of the 2,000,000 automobiles on farms in the United Slates, 
January 1, 1920, were in the Corn Belt (see'Pig. 104). From one-half in the eastern 
portion, to three-fourths of the farms in the western portion of the Corn Belt had auto¬ 
mobiles, and about half the farms in W'isconsin, Minnesota, the Dakotas, and, California. 
Eastward from the Corn Belt the proportion drops to one-third of the farihs in New 
York and one-fourth in New England; southward it drops to one-seventh In the.Caro- 
Imas and Georgia and to one-twentieth in Mississippi. An automobile is of little help 
to a negro, cropper, or even a poor white tenant In the South, either in marketing his 
cotton or in attending to his busineijs. 
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Fio. 123.—About one-half of the farms in New Englatid and in California, have water 
piped into the house, about one-fourth of the farms in. New York, Pennsylvania, Oregon, 
and Washington; about on^eighth of the farms in the Corn Belt; and 1 farm in 60 to 
lOO in the Cotton Belt. These difEerences are due, in part, to differences in per capita 
rural wealth in the several sections of the United States, and in the percentage of 
tenancy, and in part to differences in the consideration shown for the health and comfort 
of the housewife. 



* Fia.' 124.—^Telephones are most common on the farms of the Corn Belt and of Kansas, 
4n ^hieh region from 60 to 90 per cent varying with the State, possess this eon- 
'vehienice/ In the Hay and Pasture, the Spring Wheat and the Pacific Coast Regions 
aijont half the farms have telephones; in Texas and Oklahoma about one-third of the 
iUrms ; in, the Com and Winter Wheat Region (except Kansas), in-.the Great Plains and 
the. l^cky Mountain Regions about a quarter of the farms ; but in the Cotton Belt, 
of Teixas and Oklahoma, only from 6 . to 15 per cent. The proportion of the 
possessing a telephone is indicative of the general diffusion of rural progress and 
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STATISTICS OF GKAIN CROPS, 1921. 
CORN. 


Table 1.— Cbm: Area and production in undementioried countries, 1909-1921, 


Country. 

Area. | 

Production. 

Average 

1909-1913.1 

1919 

1920 

1921 

Average 

1809-1913.1 

1919 . 

1920 

1921 

NOKTH AMERICA. 

United States. 

1,000 

acres. 

104,229 

1,000 

acres. 

97,170 

1,000 

acres. 

101,689 

1,000 

acres. 

103,850 

1,000 

bushels. 

2,708,334 

i,m 

bu&kds, 

2,811,302 

1,000 

bushels, 

3,208,584 

1,000 

bushels. 

3,080,372 

Canada: 

Ontario. 

Quebec. 

Other. 

291 i 
24 

221 

44 

244 

48 

251 

40 

17,436 

736 

6 

15,152 i 
3,78S 

12,915 

1,420 

13,5^ 

1,362 

Total, Canada.. 








315 

265 

292 

297 

18,178 

16,9^ 

14,335 

14,904 

Mexico.......... 

11,554 




164,657 




Total, North 
America.. 







116.098 




2,891,169 




SOUTH AMERICA. 

Argentina. 

Chile.. 

Uruguay. 

Total, South 
America. 

lUROPR. 

Austria. 

Bosnia Herzego-Tinas. 
Croatia Slavonia^.... 

Bulgaria. 

Czechoslovakia. 







^128 

56 

551 

9,800 

65 

552 

8,184 

495 

8,090 

57 

174,502 

1,390 

6,027 

240,144 

1,702 

6,574 

258, m 
1,702 
2,784 

230,423 

1,805 

8,735 

10,417 



181,919 

248,420 

263,176 


*761 

578 

1,036 

*1,544 

104 

102 


*14,536 

9,111 

24,873 

*28,219 

2,115 

2,122 

2,456 







i,m 

1,^ 
376 
829 
519 
2,017 
! 3,710 

l,4i8 

363 

810 

492 

1,950 

3,707 

39.412 

*448 

10,113 

34,427 

9,648 

16,267 

9,133 

50,156 

89,299 

84,385 

10,501 

12,202 

7,874 

27,141 

94,484 

France. 

Greece. 

1 *1,155 

744 

*22,229 

Hungary.. 

Italy. 

Portugal. 

*6,038 

3,931 

3,709 

597 

<6,751 

*168,081 

100.349 

15,000 

*100,620 

*58,571 

*13,651 

*28,128 

26,548 

85,846 

6,495 

<137,412 

Rumania.,... 

Russia proper. 

*5,143 

*3,173 

*750 

*1,445 

1,184 

&7,336 

6,959 

« 92,952 

799,036 

Northern Caucasia... 
Serbia:.. 













Spain. 

Switzerland. 

V ugoslavia,...•.... 

1,179 

6 

1,168 

6 

3,018 

1,181 

S 

25,555 

287 

64,753 

27,693 

280 

86,556 

28^048 

218 

Total, Europe; 

ASIA. 

British India.. 

Japan.. 






26,688 




607,916 










6,840 

■130 

992 

6,039 

137 

1,064 

6,616 

139 

1,327 


87,240 

^637 

r,446 

71,288 

98,760 


PhiUppine Islands... 

Total, Asia. 

AFRICA. 

Algeria. 

Tunis. 

Egypt. 

Frendi Morocco. 

Union of South Africa 

Total, Africa... 


13,095 

16,978 


7,462 

7,240 

8,082 


98,323 




34 

43 

1,857 

15 

45 

1,792 

475 

3,952 

22 

25 

1,938 

809 

3,122 

24 

50 

875 

3,493 

461 

64,220 

26,498 

236 
257 
63,977 
8 114 
41,422 

254 

UO 

70,569 

3,436 

43,916 

358 

315 

3,726 

43,320 


6,279 

5,416 



109,006 

118,286 








> Five-year average, except in a few cases where statistics were 'unavailable. 
* Old boundaries. 

> Bohemis^Silesia, and Moravia. 

i Former Kingdom, Bessarabia, and Bukowina. 

^ Former Kingdom, Bessarabia, Bukowina and Transylvania, 
e Former Kingdom, and Bessarabia only. 

’ Winceshter bushels. 

99912®--ybk 1921-52 
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Table 1, — Com: Area arid produetmuin mdermmtioned countties, 1909^^1921-^on, 


Country. 

Area. 

Production. 

Arerage 

1909>1913. 

1919 

1920 

1921 

Average 

1909-1913. 

1919 

1920 

1921 

AtrSTBALASlA. 

Australia: 

CJ^nAAnnlan^^. 

1,000 

acres. 

143 

190 

18 

1,000 

acres. 

150 

115 

23 

i,m 

acres. 

105 

137 

23 

[SI 

1,000 

acres. 

1,000 

bushels. 

3,280 

6 091 
887 

1 

5 

1,000 

bushels. 

4,106 

2,092 

712 

1 

2 

1,000 

bushels. 

1,831 

4,052 

879 

1,000 

bushels. 

I^ew S^th Wales 

Victoria. 

Western Austra¬ 
lia .. 



South Australia.. 

frutal, Australia 

New Zealand.. 

Total Australa¬ 
sia. 

Grand total.... 

1 



352 

288 

265 


10,264 

6,913 

6,764 


10 

10 

9 

11 

493 

415 

406 

439 

302 

298 

274 


10,757 ^ 

7,328 

7,170 


161,279 




3,881,263 




1 







< Less than 600. 


Table 2.— Com: World production bo far ob reported, 189&-19il. 


Year. 

Productiaa. 

Year. 

Production. 

Year. 

Production. 

Year. 

Production. 

1895. . 

1896. . 

1897. . 

1898 . 

1899 . 

1900 . 

1901...... 

ButMs. 
2,834,750,000 
^96^ 435,000 
?587:206,000 
2,682,619,000 
2'724^100'000 
2;79? 561,000 
2,366 883,000 

1902 . 

1903 . 

1904 . 

1905.. 

1906 . 

1907 . 

1908-. 

Bushels. 
3,187,311,000 
3,066 606,000 
3,109,25^000 
3,461 18^ 000 
3,963,645,000 
3,420'321 000 
3,606,931,000 

1909.. 

1910 . 

1911 . 

1912 . 

1913 . 

1914 . 

1915.. 

Bushels. 
3,503,226,000 
4,031 63^ OOO 
3,481,007,000 
4,371,888,000 
3,587,429,000 
3,777,913j000 
4,231,780^000 

1916.. 

1917. 

191A. 

1919,. 

1920 . 

1921 .. 

Bushels. 
3,309,818,000 
3,540,863,000 
8^129,473,000 


Table Z.-^Com: Average yield per acre in tmderjnmtioned countriee, 189<hl9%l. 


Year. 

United 

States. 

Russia 

(Euro¬ 

pean).^ 

Itdy. 

Austria. 

HongBiv 

(proper). 

Prance. 

Arson- 

tins. 

Average: 

1S5-1809.. 

1900-1900.... 

1910-1919. 

1919. 

BusM. 

26.8 1 
26.2 

Bushels. 

13.6 

13.9 

*16.7 

Bushels. 

15.3 

2L4 

24.7 

Bushels. 

19.5 

18.9 

21.0 

Bushels. 

23.0 

22.2 

*2&0 

BusTAs, 

19.1 

18,9 

17.8 

Bushels. 

2^6 

19.2 

28.9 

3tS 

2K7 


23.1 

24.1 

20i3 

20.8 


15,9 

me 

17,2 

24.5 

31.6 
28.5 

1920...... 


219 

13.9 

1921. 







lExclodesPolarLd. 

s?-ye8rayeragd. 

«e-year avsia^ 
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Table 4. —Com: Amage^ production, value, exports, etc,, in the United Stales, 

1849-mi, 

Note.— 7toes in itaUes are census returns; fifares in roman ^e estimates of the Department of Agri¬ 
culture. Es&mates of acres are obtained by applying estimated percentages of Increase or decrease to 
tbe published acreage of the preceding year, except that a revised base is used for applying percentage 
estimates whenever new census data are available. Acreages have been revised for years 1890-1908, so 
as to be consistent with the following as well as the preceding census acreage, and total production and 
farm values are adjusted accordingly. 
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Table 5*— Com; Acreagei production, and total farm mine, hy States, 1919-1921, 


state. 


Thousands of acres. 


1919 1920 19211 


Production (thousands of 
bushels). 


.1919 


19211 


Total value, basis Dec. 1 price 
(thousands of dollars). 


1919 


1920 


19211 


Maine. 

New Hampshire.. I 

Vermont. 

Massachusetts.... 
Bhode Island- 

Conneeacat. 

New York.. 

New Jersey. 

Pennsylvania-.... 
Delaware. 

Maryland. 

Virginia. 

West Virginia...., 
North Carolina... I 
South Carolina... 

Georgia... 

Florida. 

Ohio. 

Indiana.. 

Illinois. 

Michigan. 

Wisconsin. 

Minnesota. 

Iowa. 

Missouri.. 

North Dakota....! 
South Dakota....! 

Nebraska.i 

Kansas..... 

Kentuci^...*.... 

Tennessee. 

Alabama.. 

Mississippi. 

Louisiana. 

Texas. 

Oklahoma. 

Arkansas.. 

Montana.. 

Wyoming. 

Colorado.. 

New Mexico. 

Arizona..^. 

XJtsik . 

Neva^. 

Idaho... 

Washington, 

Or— 

I 

United States. I 


31 

23 

79 

64 

13 

74 

762 

261 

1,681 

178 

646 


2,531 

1,796 

4,376 

800 

3,943 

4,882 

8,579 

1,641 

1,8S2 

2,998 


5,9 


3,454 

3,446 

3,656 

2,846 

1,623 

5,016 

2,611 

2,328 

133 

44 

1,021 

254 

31 

20 

1 

40 

61 

72 

149 


29 

24 

81 

64 

14 

74 

767 

236 

1,556 

173 

660 

1,884 

600 

2,428 

1,830 

4,393 

750 

3,966 

4,834 

9,079 

1,706 

2,067 

3,288 

10,300 

6,646 

569 

3,650 

7,560 

6,007 

3,334 

3,511 

3,593 

2,770 

1,569 

6;487 

2,820 

2,330 

184 

60 

1,182 

276 

29 

24 

1 

46 


30 

25 

82 

66 

14 

74 

798 

241 

1,589 

177 

645 

1,904 

592 

2,552 

2,022 

4,665 

788 

3,886 

4,718 

8,999 

1,703 

2,110 

8,427 

10,330 

6,096 

605 

3,926 

7419 

4,601 

3,209 

3,516 
4,042 
3 172 
1796 
6;227 

3,077 

2,734 

200 

56 

1,102 

200 

35 

21 

1 

47 

60 

66 

116 


1,705 

1,070 

3,674 

3,347 

585 

3,700 
32,766 
10,440 
74 307 
6,340 

26,445 
52,804 
20 400 
48 089 
28,736 

63,452 

12,000 

169,549 

180,634 


60,717 
84:690 
119 920 
414,294 
160,974 

14,256 
93,708 
184 186 
63,658 


73,744 
52,998 
42 676 
26 652 
150,480 

62,664 

41^904 

532 

704 

15,315 

6,486 


27 

1,280 

2,196 

1,908 

4,768 


1,305 

1,080 

3,807 

2,560 

560 

2,960 

30,680 

10,384 

70,020 

6,488 

25,025 

56,520 

20,400 

54,630 

34,770 

65,895 
10 125 
172,081 
195,777 
314,133 

66,634 
89,204 
123 300 
473,800 
212,672 

13,656 

msoo 

2^528 

132.686 

101.687 

98,308 

56,410 

44,320 

30,125 

142,662 

78,980 

64,622 

2,226 

1,200 

24,231 

5,989 

638 

526 

32 

1,620 

2,232 
2,139 
4 587 


1,500 

1,325 

4,510 

3,120 

644 

3,848 

36,708 

11,327 

76,272 

6,549 

25,165 

47,600 

20,128 

49,254 

32,959 

69,975 

11,032 

159,326 

169,848 

305,968 

66,417 
97,482 
140 507 
444,190 
182,880 

16,640 

125,632 

207,732 

102,142 

82,150 

90,713 
62,651 
57,096 
35 022 
156,920 

76,925 
60,148 
2,560 
1 232 
15,979 

6,409 

1,015 

517 


2,400 
1,980 
4 060 


3,325 

1,819 

6,480 

5,757 

1,088 

6,660 

54,892 

15,973 

109,231 

7;743 

37,023 

88,394 

33,456 

88,965 

56,610 

101,523 

16,800 

205,154 

225,792 

401,497 

83,789 

103,862 

143,904 

497,153 

222,144 

19,958 

111,613 

224,707 

88,121 

128,488 

116,778 

84,267 

68,280 

39,978 

177,566 

76,583 

68,723 

878 

1,162 

21,747 

8,284 

1,798 

576 

38 

2,112 

4,063 

2,957 

8,535 


1,670 
1,566 
4 797 
3 200 
1,008 

4,144 
35 589 
8,823 
70,020 
4,866 

20,270 

56,520 

23,664 

61,732 

40,333 

69,190 

iai25 

117,015 

115,608 

185,338 

54,558 

68,756 

62,883 

222,686 

136,110 

9,832 

45,990 

104,766 


85,528 

55,282 

45,206 


119,836 

42,638 

52,886 

1.781 
672 

10,962 

6,588 

1,085 

789 

51 

1,620 

2,790 

2.781 
5,504 


1,165 

994 

3,428 

2,402 

708 

3,463 

24,594 

6,003 

41,950 

2,947 

12,328 

32,844 

15,096 

38,418 


37,087 

5,847 


62.844 
118,267 , 

31,880 

44,842 

43,557 

133,257 

73,162 

6,760 

32.664 
56,088 

31.664 • 

4&,m 

47,171 

38.844 
31,974 
22,764 
84,737 

24,616 

34,284 

1,715 

616 

4,953 

‘ 5,768 
1,015 
393 
35 
799 

2,064 

1,663 

3,126 


97,170 


101,699 


103,850 


2,811,302 


3,208,584 


3,080,372 


3,780,597 


2,150,332 


1,302,670 


1 Preliminary estimate, 
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Table 6.— Com: Produu^wn and distribution in the United States, 1897-1921. 
[000 ozultted bushels.] 


Year. 

Old stock 

Crop. 

Total 

supplies. 

Stock on 
farms Mar. 1 
following. 

Shipped 
out of 
county 

where 

grown. 

onfanns 
Nov. 1. 

Quantity. 

Quality. 

Proportion 

merchantable. 


SiLshds. 

Buahda. 

Per «7it. 

Percent. 

BvMs. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels, 

1897-1901. 

146,125 

1,906,584 

83.3 

85.6 

1,713,997 

2,052,709 

706,886 

357,470 

1902-1906. 

88,528 

2,574,143 

88.1 

82.9 

2,144,803 

2,662,671 

1,050,083. 

571, m 

1907.. 

130,993 

2,592,320 

82.8 

77.7 

2,013,208 

2,723,315 

962,429 

467,675 

1908. 

71,124 

2,668,651 

86.9 

S8.2 

2,353,370 

2,739,775 

1,04^763 

563,129 

1909. 

79,779 

2,552,190 

84.2 

82.5 

2,104,775 

2,631,969 

977,561 

635.248 

1910. 

115,696 

2,886,260 

87.2 

86.4 

2,492,763 

3,001,956 

1,165,378 

661,777 

1911. 

123,824 

2,531,488 

80.6 

80.1 

2,027,922 

2,655,312 

884^059 

517,766 

1812. 

64,764 

8,124,746 

. 85.5 

85.0 

2,654,907 

3,189,510 

1,290,642 

680,831 

1913. 

137,972 1 

2,446,988 

82.2 

sai 

1,961,058 

2,584,960 

866,352 

422,059 

1914. 

80,046 j 

2,672,804 

85.1 

84.5 

2,269,765 

2,762,850 

910,894 

498,285 

1913. 

96,009 

2,994,793 

77.2 

71.1 

2,12^965 

3,090,802 

1,116,559 

560,824 

1916. 

87,908 

2,566,927 

83.8 

83.9 

2,154,487 

2,654,835 

782,303 

450,589 

1917. 

34,448 

3,065,233 

75.2 

. eao 

1,837,728 

3,099,681 

1,253,290 

678,027 

1918. 

114,678 

2,502,665 1 

85.6 

82.4 

2 062,041 

2,617,343 

855,269 

362,589 

1919. 

69,835 , 

2,811,302 

8911 

87.1 

2,448,204 

2,881,137 

1,045,575 

470,328 

1920. 

139,083 

3,208,584 

89.6 

86.9 

2,789,720 

3,347,667 

1,564,832 

705 481 

1921. 

285,769 

3,080,372 

84.0 

87.5 

2,695,194 

3,366,141 

1,313,120 

590,505 


Table 7. — Com: Condition of crop, United States, on first of months named, 1901-1921. 


Year. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept 

Oct. 

Year. 

July. 

Aug. 

S^t 

Oot. 

Year. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept 

Oct. 

1901... 

P.rf. 

81.3 

p.a. 

54.0 

P.d. 

51.7 

P.ct. 

52.1 

1908... 

P.cf. 

82.8 

P.cf. 

82.5 

P.d. 

79.4 

P.d. 

77.8 

1915... 

P.ci. 

81.^2 

P.cf. 

79.5 

P.cf. 

78.8 

P.ct 

79.7 

1902... 

87.5 

86.5 

84.3 

79.6 

1909... 

89.3 

84.4 

74.6 

73.8 

1916... 

82.0 

75.3 

71.3 

71.5 

1903... 

79,4 

78.7 

80.1 1 

80.8 

1910... 

85.4 

79.3 

78.2 

80.3 

1917... 

81.1 

78.8 

76.7 

75.9 

1904-..; 

86.4 

87.3 

84.6 : 

83.9 

1911... 

80.1 

69.6 

70.3 

1 70.4 

1918... 

87.1 

78.5 

67.4 

68.6 

1905... 

87.3 

89.0 

S9.5 

89.2 

1912... 

81.6 

80.0 

82.1 

82.2 

1919... 

86.7 

81.7 

80.0 

81.3 

1906..J 

87.5 

88.0 

90.2 

90,1 

1913... 

86.9 

75.8 

65.1 

65.3 

1920... 

84.6 

86.7 

86.4 

89.1 

1907...j 

80.2 

82.8 

80.2 

78.0 

1914... 

85.8 

74.8 

71.7 

72.9 

1921... 

91.1 

84.3 

85.1 

84.8 


Table S.—Cotti; Forecast of production, rnmtMy, with preliminary and find e^imates, 
of crops of the United States. 

[000 omitted.] 


Year. 

July. 

August. 

H 

October. 

November 

produc¬ 

tion 

estimate. 

Final 

estimate* 

1912 . 

1913 . 

1914 . 

1915 . 

1916 . 

1917 . 

1918 . 

1919 ... 

1920 . 

Average.| 

1921 . 

Bushels. 
2,811,000 
2,971,000 
2 916,672 
2,814,180 
2,865,932 

3,123,772 

3,159,836 

2,815,430 

2,778,903 

Bushels. 

2,811,000 

2,676,000 

2,63A214 

2,915964 

2,7^,030 

3,190,792 
2,989,351 
2 788,378 
3,003,322 

Bushels. 

2,995,000 

2,361,000 

2,698,417 

2,984,995 

2,709,532 

3,247,512 

2,67L840 

2^855692 

3,131,349 

Bushels. 
3,016,000 
2,374,100 
^676 270 
3,026,159 
2,717,982 

8,210,795 

2,717,776 

2,900,511 

3,216,192 

Bushds, 
3,169,137 
2,«3 017 
2,705,692 
8,090,509 
2,643,508 

8,191,083 

2,749,198 

2,910,250 

8,199,126 

Bushels. 
8,124,746 
2>6 988 
2,672 804 
2,994 793 

1 2,566,927 

3,065,233 

2,502,665 

2,811,302 

3;208,584 

2,917,403 

2,864,893 

2,83^593 

2,872,859 

2,902,391 

2,821,560 

3,123,139 

3,082,170 

3,185,876 

3,168,063 

3,161,698 

18,080,372 


1 Prdiinlnary. 
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TjIBLb Yield pet am, price per bushel Dec. 1, and value per me, by States. ’ 
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Table 10.— Cwn; Fam prke^ cents per bushel, on first of each month, 190S-19U* 



1 Weighted average. 


Table 11.— Com; Monthly marhtings by farmers, 1916-i921, 
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Table 12.— Corn; Extent and causes of yearly crop losses^ lS09-’id^0* 


Year. 

Deficient 

moistare. 

Excessive 

moisture. 

Floods. 

Frost or 
freeze. 

Hail. 

Hot winds. 

Storms. 

Total cli¬ 
matic. 

Plant dis¬ 
ease. 

Insect pests. 

Animal 

pests. 

Defective 

seed. 

Total. 

• 

P.cf. 

P.cf. 

P.d. 

P.d. 

P.d, 

P.d. 

P.d. 

P.d. 

P.d. 

P.d. 

P.d. 

P.d. 

P.d. 

1920... 

5.4 

3.3 

0.6 

0.7 

0.5 

0.3 

0.4 

11.2 

0.3 

8.6 

0.1 

0.3 

15.9 

1919. 

10.8 

7.3 

1.4 

.1 

.3 

1.0 

.4 

21.4 

.4 

3.1 

.1 

.2 

25.4 

1918. 

22.1 

.9 

.5 

2.0 

.4 

6.3 

.3 

82.8 

.3 

2.6 

.1 

1.5 

37.7 

1917. 

12.1 

2.9 

.6 

13.5 

.6 

1.2 

.3 

31.6 

.3 

1.4 

.1 

.2 

33.8 

1916. 

18.5 

5.8 

1.7 

1.7 

.4 

1.7 

1.1 

31.3 

.3 

2.0 

.1 

.6 

34.7 

1915. 

3.0 

11.9 

2.1 

6.9 

.6 

.2 

1.1 

26.5 

.3 

2.1 

.1 

.2 

29.9 

1914, . 

20.8 

1.3 

.4 

.4 

.5 

2.1 

.4 

26.1 

.1 

3.6 

.1 

.2 

30.6 

1913. 

27.1 

1.2 

.4 

1.0 

.3 

3.1 

.4 

33.7 

.1 

3.7 

.2 

.4 

38.9 

1912. 

8.7 

4.6 

.9 

1.7 

.5 

1.0 

.3 

18.1 

.3 

4.8 

.3 

2.3 

26.3 

1911. 

23.4 

1.6 

G) 

.4 

.2 

3.4 

,1 

29.6 

.2 

2.3 

.2 

.4 

33.7 

1910... 

13.9 

3.0 

.8 

.9 

.4 

1.6 

.5 

21.3 

•2 

2.3 

.4 

1.2 

26.0 

1909.. 

13.0 

7.3 

1.5 

1.0 

.5 

1.6 

.7 

>25.8 

.2 

2.3 

.4 

.3 

29.6 

Average. 

14.9 

4.3 

.9 

2.5 

.4 

2.0 

.5 

25.8 

.2 

2.8 

.2 

.6 

30.2 


1 Less than 0.05 per cent. 


Table 13. — Com: MoniMy and yearly average price per bushel of reported sales, 
No* S yellow, 190(h01 to 19U-2^, 

CmOAGO.l 


Crop year. 

1 

1 

1 

Q 



1 

i 

i 


1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

0 

11 

1* 


111 

80.35 

Wm 


80.39 

mM 

80.43 


Hi 

80.56 

HI 


|||| 

1901-2. 


.64 

.62 

.59 

.59 

.62 

.62 

.63 

.65 

Hi 

.sr 


.62 

1902-3... 

.53 

.46 

.43 

.43 

.41 

.41 

.46 

.49 

.51 

.53 

.51 

' .46 

.47 

1903-4. 

.44 

.44 

.43 

.46 

.46, 

.49 

.49 

.50 

.49 

.52 

.53 

.55 

.49 

1901r-5. 

.48 

.43 

.42 

.44 

.47 

.48 

.50 

.65 

.57 

.54 

.63 

.53 

.48 

1905-6.;. 

.45 

.42 

.42 

.42 

.40 

.42 

.47 

.49 


.64 

.47 

.‘16 

.44 

1906-7. 

.43 

.42 

.41 

.43 

,43 

.44 

.52 

.53 

.54 

.57 

.64 

.66 

mm 

1907-8. 

.59 

.68 

,53 

.54 

.63 

.65 

.73 

.72 

.76 

.81 

H21 

.77 

.68 

1908-9. 

.63 

.59 

HU 

.65 

.66 

.69 

.73 

.75- 

.72 

HI 


.59 

.65 

1909-10. 

.59 

.69 

.64 

.63 

.61 

.57 

.60 

.59 

.62 

.64 

.58 


.59 

1910-11. 

.49 

.45 

.45 

.45 

.45 

.50 

.54 

.55 

.63 

.65 

.67 

.73 

.53 

1911-12. 

.68 

.61 

.62 

.64 

.68 

.78 

.79 

.75 

.68 

.79 

.74 

.65 

.71 

1912-13. 

.52 

.46 

.46 

.48 

.49 

.55 

.57 

.60 

.62 

.74 

.73 

.70 

.53 

1918-14. 

.72 

.66 

.62 

.62 

.64 

.67 

.70 

.72 

.71 

.82 

.79 

.73 

.70 

1914-15. 

.67 

'.64 

.71 

.74 

.72 

.75 

.77 

.74 

.78 

.81 

.74 

.65 

.70 

1915-16. 

.63 

.69 

.74 

.74 

.73 

.76 

.75 

.74 

.81 

.85 

.86 

.96 

.79 

1916-17. 

.98 

.92 

.98 

1.00 

1.09 

1.40 

1.59 

1.70 

1.99 

2.06 

2.10 

2.03 

1.21 

1917-18. 

2.21 

1.77 

1.77 

1.81 

1.70 

1.65 

1.60 

1.62 

1.70 

1.72 

1.68 

1.41 

1.63 

1918-19. 

1.33 

1.45 

1.43 

1.27 

1.53 

1.02 

1.74 

1.78 

1.92 

1.05 

1.55 

1.41 

1.62 

1919-20. 

1.46 

1.47 

1.51 

1.46 

1.58 

1.69 

2.02 

1.89 

1.58 

1.58 

1.31 

.91 

1.59 

1920-21. 

.77 

.74 

.66 

mm 

; .62 

.57 

.60 

■1^ 


.56 

.53 

.45 

.62 

1921-22. 

.47 

.47 


. 












1 












21-year average. 




.70 

,72 

.76 

.82 

.82 

.85 

.88 

.83 

.77 

.75 


I Compiled from Chicago Daily Trade Bulletin. 
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Table 13.—Com; Monthly and yearly average price per bushel of reported saleSf 
No. 3 yellow^ 1900-01 to 19B1-B2 — Continued. 

KANSAS CITY.* 


Crop year. 

November 

December. 

January. 

February. 

March. 

i 

1 

1 

July. 

August. 

i 

CQ 

October. 

II 

1910-11. 

Sa47 

$0.43 

$0.44 

$0.42 

$0.44 

$0.47 

$0.52 

$0.55 

$0.67 

$0.62 

$0.66 

$0.71 

$0.49 

1911-12. 

.67 

.62 

.66 

.65 

.71 

.81 

.80 

.75 

.75 

.76 

.71 

.64 

.69 

1912-13. 

.45 

.45 

.47 

.47 

.50 


.58 

.59 

.62 

.75 

.76 

.72 

.55 

1913-14. 

.72 

.66 

.65 

.63 

.66 

.69 

.78 

.71 

.70 

.81 

.78 

.70 

.67 

1914-15. 

.64 

.65 

.73 

.73 

.71 

.75 

.75 

.74 

.76 

.76 

.70 

.59 

.72 

1915-16. 


.67 

.70 

.71 

.68 

.72 

.72 

.72 

.78 

.82 

.84 

.91 

.69 

1916-17. 

.93 

.89 

.95 

.99 

1.16 

1.41 

1.58 

1.68 

2.01 

1.78 

1.96 

1.91 

1.06 

1917-18. 

2.02 

1.66 

1.65 

1.74 

1.66 

1.59 

1.61 

1.54 

1.63 

1.76 

1.66 

1.45 

1.63 

1918-19. 

1.47 

1.52 

1.42 

1.34 

1.48 

1.66 

1.74 

1.79 

1.92 

1.93 

1.64 

1.42 

1.56 

1919-20. 

1.51 

1.51 

1.49 

1.45 

1,56 

1.71 

1.91 

1.82 

1.58 

1.57 

1.28 

.88 

1.60 

1920-21. 

.67 

.69 

.60 

.58 

.57 

.52 

.56 

.56 1 

.51 

.46 1 

.49 

.38 

.59 

1921-22. 

.43 

.42 


























ll-yearaverage. 

.92 

.89 j 

.89 

.88 , 

.92 

.99 

1.04 

1.04 

1.08 

1.09 

1.04 

.94 

.93 


OMAHA.# 


1917- 18. 

1918- 19. 

1919- 20..:. 

1920- 21. 

1921- 22. 

$1.88 
1.43 
1.48 
.69 j 
.40 

$1,58 
1.45 
1.44 
.64 1 
.39 

$1.61 

1.45 

1.49 

.57) 

$1.67 

1.31 

1.29 

.54 

$1.63 

1.48 

1.53 

.53 

$1.36 

1.62 

1.65 

.48 

$1.60 

1.68 

1.86 

.52 

$1.53 

1.72 

1.77 

.51 

$1.60 

1.88 

1.51 

.50 

$1.73 

1.85 

1.50 

.46 

$1.61 

1.50 

1.19 

.42 

,$1.41 

1.38 

.84 

.37 

$1.53 

1.67 

1.61 

.54 














ST, IiOtJIS.4 


1909-10. 

$0.58 

.47 

$0.61 

.44 

$0.65 

.46 

$0.63 

.44 

$0.60 

.45 

H 


n 

$0.63 

.65 

$0.62 

10.55 

.66 

HH 

$0.61 

.48 

1910-11. 

.63 

1911-12. 

.65 

■EH 

■^1 

.64 


.80 

.79 

.74 

.74 

.78 

.73 

.64 


1912-13. 

.48 

.46 

.48 

.48 

■^1 

.57 

.58 

■1^ 

.64 

.73 

.75 

.71 

.52 

1913-14. 

.73 

.67 

.63 

.62 

.66 

.68 

.71 

.71 

.73 

.83 

.79 

.72 

.68 

1914r-15. 

.66 

.65 

.72 

.74 

.72 

.76 

.77 

.74 

.78 

.78 

.74 

.64 

.72 

1915-16. 

.64 

.68 

.75 

.75 

.73 

.75 

.74 

.74 

.81 

.86 

.86 

.93 

.75 

1916-17. 

.96 

.91 

,98 

.99 

1.12 

1.45 

1.63 

1.67 

1.94 

1.75 

3.04 

1.91 

1.11 

1917-18. 

2.00 

1.75 

1.76 

1.82 

1.68 

1.66 

1.62 

1.60 

1.69 

1.75 

1.63 

1.45 

1.67 

1918-19. 

1.40 

1.50 

1.44 

1.33 

1.54 

1.62 

1.74 

1.78 

1.99 

1.93 

1.52 

1.42 

i.5g« 

1919-20. 

1.49 

1.49 

1.51 

1.48 

1,60 

1.73 

2.00 

1.87 

1.62 

1.57 

1.30 

.92 

1.64 

1920-21. 

.79 

.74 

.64 

.63 

.62 

.57 

.62 

.61 

.50 

.54 

.52 

.46 

.60 

1921-22. 

.47 

.48 

























12>yearaveFage. 

.90 

.88 

.88 j 

,88 

,91 

.97 

1.03 

1.02 

1.07 

1.06 

1.00 

.92 

.92 


MINNEAPOLIS. • 


1909-10. 

Wi 

m 

$0.61 

mi 

$0.57 

$0.54 

$0.67 

$0.54 

mu 

$0.60 

$0.54 


$0.56 

1910-11. 

.49 

.43 

.44 

.43 

.43 

.48 

.52 

,53 

.64 

.62 

.64 

,70 

.50 

1911-12. 

.69 

.58 

.62 

.64 

.68 

.79 

.76 

.72 

,74 

.74 

.72 

.66 

.70 

1912-13. 

■EIlI 

.42 

.43 

.44 

.47 

.53 

.59 

.57 

.59 

.73 

.71 

.66 

.53 

1913-14. 

.65 

.61 

.68 

.57 

.60 

.64 

.68 

.67 

.70 

,77 

.76 

.67 

.62 

1914r-15. 

.61 

.60 

.68 

.72 

.69 

.71 

.72 

.69 

.77 

.79 

.74 

.66 

.67 

1915-16. 

.68 

.76 

.77 

.77 

.74 

.76 

.76 

.74 

.82 

.85 

.84 

.93 

.79 

1916-17. 

.91 

.87 

.95 

EsUl 


1.34 

1.68 

1.64 

1.93 

1.96 

2.15 

1.80 

1.06 

1917-18. 

2.10 

1.69 

1.78 

1.85 

1.76 

1.60 

1.61 

1.54 

4.62 

1.75 

1.61 

1.37 

1.63 

1918-19. 

1.39 

1.46 

1.45 

1.24 

1.44 

1.65 

1.69 

1.68 

1.86 

1.88 

1.53 

1.37 

1.57 

1919-20. 

1.48 

1.49 

1.46 

1.43 

1.57 

1.66 

i.98 

1.73 

L52 

1.48 

L26 

.90 

1.62 

iiv 'iB'Hnmupumi 

.76 

.69 

.69 

.64 

.65 

.51 

.53 

.54 

.49 

.53 

.49 

.38 

.59 

1921-22. 

.42 

.40 


























12-year average. 

.89 

.85 

.86 

.85 

.,88 

.93 

iQl 

.97 

m 

1-06 

1 


.88 

.60 


«CompUed from Kansas City DaUy Price Current and Grain Market Review. 
# Compiled from Omaba Daily Price Current. 

«Compiled from St. Louis Daily Market Reporter, 
fi Compiled from the Minneapolis Daily Market Record. 







































































































Statistics of Cot^. 


•ajoeuidiqs 

m iiS§ Eggs 

{;ajss' s'a'a'sJ s's'a's' 

•s^dieoeH 

sr 

s'a' g's'^a' s's's's' ifsfa'if 

‘s^ueuzdiiis 

ii g§§i i§ii iiii 

•sadieOBH 

wr 

I^c4* iHf-T 

■eitseujdjqs 

§n mm iiii mm 

•sjdiooea 

i§ mm 2isi 

CO'e4'pS»^ f.4 CO* 

^sitieuidTqs 

i§ iiii iiii 

i-T ih'.^th* i-T 

•s^^diaao^ 

iS i|i§ §ii§ I8is 

'sjTrauidpig 

Ii mm iiii giis 

i-Ti-Trt'i-r i-T 

•sjdieoa^ 

is' ifli'igy fill' 

iHl^C4* .i4*wH* rt* 

‘siuenidTqs 

as a5iwaw®®“asw 

•sidieoayr 

151 

189 

213 

82 

165 

90 

102 

111 

55 

116 

221 

168 

126 

270 

•siueurdtqg 

ss ggss 

‘S!).dTeoeH 

m §iii iiii 

'84nouxd|qs 

. il iiii Siii iiii 

•H'r7r>rii»r 

•s^dieooa 

Si Iiii mm mm 

rH- o5‘c4‘«o**m‘‘ c4*.-rr4'cf ^efr4*eo' 

•g^uauEdpts 

n FTiiPnii" 

•stdiaaea 

”” «iii mm urn 

fiVn* w4* 

•s^uouidiqs 

Si ' liMl 'ISlI' iiii 

shT 

*8?d!eo0a 

891 

2,027 

2,128 

1,060 

1,323 

441 

510 

1,130 

392 

522 

803 

8:)9 

766 

1,816 

'Bi).naiaditis 

ii iiii isii i§§i 

•s^dreooH 

Si siii iiss issi 

c^* CM'.-Teo* eo'c^co* eoe^* co* | 

'S^uauzdiqs 

5,072 

3,379 

7,026 

5,176 

10,716 

6,469 

9,223 

11,760 

11,077 

13,295 

17,238 

12,943 

5,987 

6,981 

•sijdToooa 

3,901 

6,223 

21,606 

13,657 

16,743 

4,863 

9,466 

21,322 

8,954 

16,810 

23,406 

21,200 

7,577 

17,642 

Month. 

1920. 

November. 

December. 

1921. 

January. 

February.... 

Mandi.... 

April. 

May... 

June. 

July. 

Augu^. 

September.. 

October. 

November. ___ _ 

December. 


s Bulletin and Boacd of Trade Reports. * No i^Art. 
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CORN—Continued. 

Table 15. — Com: Visihle supply in United States, first of each month, 1910-11 to 
[In thousands of bushels; 1. e., 000 omitted.] 


Crop year. Nov. Dee. Jan. Peb. Mar. Apr. May. June. July. Aug. Sept. Oct. 



1 Compiled from Chicago Daily Trade Bulletin. 


Table 16.—Com.* Summary in per cent of carloads graded by licensed inspectors for 
yearly periods, all inspection points. Total of all classes and subclasses under each 
grade, 

1917-18 TO 1920-21. 


Crop year. 


Receipts. 

Shipments. 

No.1. 

Na2. 

No. 3. 

No. 4. 

No. 5. 

Na6. 

S.G. 

No.l. 

No. 2. 

No. 3. 

No. 4. 

No. 5. 

No. 6. 

s.a. 



NOVEMBEK, 1920, TO OCTOBER, 1921, 
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CORN—-Continued. 

Table 17. — Com {includmg meal): International trade, calendar years 1909’-19^Q} 
[The item mokma or maisena is included as *'Com and corn meal.”] 

General Note.— Substantially the international trade of the world. It shotald not be expected that 
the world export and import totals for any year will ajgree. Among sources of disagreement are these: 
<1) Different p^iods of time covered in the ‘^year” of the various countries; (2) imports received in year 
subsequent to year of export; (3) want of uniformity in classiffcation of goods among countries; (4) differ¬ 
ent practices and varying degrees of failure in recording countries of origin and ultimate destination; (5) 
different practices of recording reexported goods; (6) opposite methods of treating free ports; (7) clerical 
errors, which, it may be assumed, are not infrequent. 

The exports given are domestic exports, and the imports given are imports for consumption as far as it is 
feasible and consistent so to express the facts. While there are some mevitable omissions, on the other 
hand there are some duplications because of reshipments that do not appear as such in oiQcial reports. 
For the United Kingdom, Import figures refer to imports for consumption, when available; oth^wise total 
imports, less exports, of “foreign and colonial merchandise.” Figures for the United States include 
Alaska, Porto Bico, and Hawaii. 


ountry. 


Average, 1909-1913. 


Imports. Exports, 


1918 


Imports. Exports. 


1919 


Imports. Exports. 


1920 


Imports. Exports. 


PRINCIPAL EXPORT¬ 
ING COUNTRIES. 


Argentina.. 

British South Africa., 

Bulgaria.. 

Bumania.. 


United States.. 
Uruguay.. 


PRINCIPAL IMPORT¬ 
ING COUNTRIES. 


Austria-Hungary.. 

Belgium. 

Canada. 

Cuba.. 

Denmark. 

• Egypt. 

France. 

Germany. 

Italy..... 

Mexico. 

Netherlands. 

Norway. 

Spain!. 

Sweden. 

Switz^land. 

United Kingdom.. 
Other countries... 


Total.. 


1,000 

ImMs, 


44 

176 

335 

1,226 

5 


13,877 
25,801 
10,629 
2,746 
11 440 
471 
18,708 
32,160 
14,895 
4,404 
29,580 
1,079 
1,674 
9,775 
1,476 
3 987 
82,976 
3,268 


IfiOO 

bushels, 

115,749 

4,115 

9,307 

38,965 

30,034 

45,054 

201 


61 

82 

4 

206 

82 

8,750 


5 

44 

26 

1 

96 

9,817 


1,000 

bushels. 


1,000 

bushels. 

26,171 

13,507 


1,000 

bushels. 

I 

184 


1,000 

bushels. 

97,861 

13,582 


1,000 

bushels. 


1,000 

bushels. 


637 


1,990 

178 


47,059 


11,213 


18,002 

10 


7,784 


11,757 

1,672 

105 

5 

6,812 


48 


1,483 

6,459 

2,308 

7,781 

8 

6,921 


675 


10,793 


10,856 

3|039 

346 

2,531 

533 

383 

1,374 

652 

32,275 

1,027 


0 

'W, 




050 

17,609 

16,099 

12,599 


2,814 

1,610 

2,509 

3,199 

5,274 




15,566 

2,574 


5,198 


871 


17 

3,080 


7,719 

1,619 

963 

71,067 

2,305 


270,991 


271,038 


75,591 


92,120 


110,084 


132,073 


182,878 


5,149 

4,185 

16,943 


21,230 

0 ) 


838 

2,327 

113 




4 

*37 


ISS 


5,319 


Apoes not include statistics of trade for Austria-Hungary, Belgium, and Germany during the war period, 
1914-1918. Therefore the total trade statistics of imports and exports for all countries are not strictly oom- 


■ a Less than 5„. 

8 Austria only, new boundaries. 
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WHEAT. 

Tajblb 18.— Whm: Area and production in undermentioned countriesy 1909-1921. 


CJountry. 


Av< . . ., 
1909-1913.1 


NOBTS AMESICi.. 
XJoited States. 


Cuiada; 

Quebec. 

Ontario. 

S/Canitoba. 

Sasicatcbewan... 

Alberta. 

Other.. 


Total Canada.. 


Mexico... 


Total North 
America_ 


SOUTH AUEHICA. 


Argentina.. 

ChSe. 

Uruguay... 


Total South 
America 


Austria. 

Belgium........ 

Cz^oslovali^I 
Bcnzaark....... 

Finland. 

France. 

Germany. 

Greets. 

Hungary. 

Italy...,-. 

Luxemb 
Netherh 

Norway. 

Foi^.. 

Portugal. 

Russia proper. 
Rumania..^.. 

Serbia. 

Spain. 

Sweden. 

Switzerland... 


United ] 

Scotland.. 

Ireland... 


Total United 
Kingdom... 
Jugoslavia. 


Total Europe. 
British India . 


Cyprus. 


Area. 


70 

850 

2,861 

4,894 

1,201 


9,945 


2,628 


1919 


lyOOO 

acres. 

75,694 


251 

981 

2,880 

10,687 

4,283 

144 


1920 


1,000 

acres. 

61,143 


222 
1,030 
2,706 
10 061 
4,074 
139 


19,128 18,232 


59,670 


15,799 

1,021 

734 


17,554 


*3,011 

395 

*2,764 


123 


*16,308 

*4,768 

•868 

*8,284 

11,746 

27 

138 

12 

*1,260 
1 160 
*50,388 
*4.676 
^874 
9,547 
255 
156 


1,748 

44 


1,887 



16,976 

1,313 

840 


19,129 


871 

343 

2,060 

^842 

128 

19 

11,633 
3; 209 


10,593 

26 

168 

41 

*1,064 


•4,271 


10,378 

348 

130 


2,150 

71 

80 

70 


2,371 

3,380 


14,958 


871 

306 

2,131 

1,566 

180 

19 

12,586 

3,418 

1,309 

2,662 

11,290 

27 

152 

40 

1,791 




181 

774 

3,601 

13,657 

6,123 

126 


23,261 


14,816 

1,152 

700 


16,668 


Production. 


1,000 

bmheU^ 

967,979 

1,188 
IS 633 
63,174 
97,954 
24,783 
i;407 


197,119 

9,996 


893,805 


157,347 

20,316 

7,314 


184,977 


1,000 

bmheU. 

968,279 

4,206 

20,698 

40,976 

89,094 

84,576 

2,812 


193,260 

*14,239 


1,176,478 


263,189 

*14,951 

|l, 111, 167 


171,691 

21,691 

6,890 


200,072 


6,007 


10,256 

360 

119 


1,824 

51 

54 

50 


1,979 

3,951 


23,7984 29,049 


378 
353 
2,361 
1,638 
220 
20 
13,170 
8,662 
988 
2,697 
11;789 
27 
176 


5,904 

'i5*360’ 

360 

117 


1,937 

39 

<5 

48 


2,084 


25,722 


• 61,075 
14,683 
*43,725 


4,916 
129 
*317,254 
*16^119 
•7,200 
*156,523 
18^260 
616 
4,976 
307 
*23,343 
8 683 
*622,794 
*86,679 
*14 776 
130,446 
7 907 
3,314 


56,411 
1,117 
2,345 
1,608 


61,481 


1,806,104 


350,736 
2.286 

I Fivarar averse, except in a few csises where five-year statistics were 

* Unomcial. 

* Old boundaries. 

* Bohemia and Moravia only. 

* Bohemia, Moravia, and Silesia. 

«1914, 

* Former Russian Poland, Eastern and Western Galicia and Posen. 

* Former Kingdom, Bessarahia, and Bukowina. 

* Excludes Transylvania 
••haoladea some native states. 


5,114 

9,805 

84,028 

*15,369 

6,923 

m 

187,094 
79 701 
9,693 


169,769 


6,016 
i;071 
7 22,156 


1,000 

bushels. 

833,027 

3,776 

22,973 

37,642 

113,135 

83,461 

2 303 


214,143 

21,591 

5,948 


241,682 


5,424 
10,276 
39,706 
26 862 
6,945 
272 


82,858 

12,194 


141,837 

449 

5,766 

999 

22,741 

7,140 


129,250 

9,509 

3,524 


61,824 
1 984 
3,064 
2,452 


69,324 

50,956 


70,350 


138,606 
10 545 
3 564 


52,120 

1,232 

2,080 

1,402 


»,834 

14,710 


*1.861 

unavailable. 


377,888 

33.000 


2,754 

15,575 

39,054 

183,000 

53,044 

2,430 


300,857 


169,756 

25,]80 

7,768 


202,704 


6,452 
11,523 
42,510 
40 673 


1^170 

4^087 

188,126 

661 


041 

35,576 


76,977 


143,205 
12 566 
3,574 


1,096 

2,568 

*1,448 


73,800 


250,460 
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WHEAT—Contmued. 


Table IS.— Wheat: Area and p'oduetim in undementioned countries, 1909-1921.—(jon. 


Country. 

Area. 

Production. 

Av»age, 

ig0»-1913. 

1919 

1920 

1921 

Average, 

1909-1913. 

1919 

1920 

1921 

ASIA—continued. 

Japanese IBmpire: 
.Tnpfin , _ 

' 1,000 
acres. 

! 14 

1 869 

1,000 

acres. 

1,344 

1,000 

acres. 

1,300 

1,000 

acres. 

i,m 

Tmsiids. 

178 

4,871 

16,000 

84,139 

35,000 

1,000 

btisMs. 

32,562 

1,000 

brnhels. 

28^288 

1,000 

husJiels. 

27,874 

Formosa. 


Cbosen. 




7,144 



Persia. 






Piifeilft ( _ 

9,764 







Turkey (Asiatic). 







Total Asia. 








40,440 




518,479 




APBICA. 

Algeria. 







3,371 

1,311 

2,800 

1,324 

1,551 

1,408 

95 

1 

2,648 
1,190! 
1,997 1 
1,343 
800; 

2,816 1 
1,458 
1,468 
1,500 
823 

33,071 

34,000 

25,659 

30,137 

36,391 

7,349 

8,338 

8,561 

31,711 

21,999 

5,225 

5,488 

41,480 

37,011 

17,406 

8,818 

8,113 


.. 

Motocco, Frencii. 

Tunis.... 

1,193 

h,m 

4,620 

TJnicKQ of South Africa. 

Total Africa... 

AUSntALASU. . 

Australia: 

Queensland. 

Now South Wales. 
Victoria. 


5,876 

1 8,036 

7;978 

8,065 

77,764 

87,774 

72,984 

112,883 

95 

2,025 

2,105 

1,993 

544 

36. 

22 

2,410 

2,214 

2,186 

1,145 

12 

1 

46 

1,474 

1,918 

1,927 

1,042 

12 

176 

3,124 

2,296 

2,164 

1,255 

22 

1,250 
26,717 
27,656 
22; 843 

5,671 

806 

104 

18,325 

25,240 

22,937 

8,845 

187 

312 

4,388 

14,858 

14,980 

11,223 

214 

1 

4,174 

53,716 

39,469 

34,237 

12,177 

418 

South Australia.. 
Western Aus* 
tra^. 

Tsemania. 

Other. 

Total Australia 

New Zealand. 







6,798 

7,990 

6,419 

9,037 

84,943 

75,638 

45,976 

144,191 

2SS 

1 208 

1 140 

m 

7,885 

6,568 

4,560 

6,872 

Total Australasia 

Grand total.... 

7,056 

249,162 

1 8,198 

1 6,559 

9,257 

92,828 

82,206 

60,536 

151,083 

i. 



j3,573,947 





,, 






Table Id.—Wheat: World production so far as reported, 1891-1921. 


Year, 

Production. 

Year, 

Production. 

Year. 

Production. 

Year. 

Production. 

1891...... 

1882.. 

1893. 

189k. 

1895. 

1S98. 

1897. 

189S. 

■ 

1899 . 

1900 . 

1901 . 

1902 . 

1903 . 

1904.. 

1903.. 

1906. 

■ 

i907,„... 

1903.. .... 

1909.. .... 

1910,. 

1911. 

1912. . 

1913. . 

1914. «... 

1 

1915 . 

1916 . 

1917 . 

1918 . 

1919 . 

1920 . 

1821 ...... 
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WHEAT—Continued. 


Table 20. — Wheat: Aoemge yield per acre in undermentioned countries^ 1890-1921, 


Year. 

United 

States. 

Bussia 

(Euro¬ 

pean). 

Ger¬ 

many. 

Austria. 

Hungary 

Proper. 

Franco. 

United 

King¬ 

dom. 

Average: 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels, 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

1890-1899. 

13.2 

S.9 

245 

16.2 


U8.6 

131.2 

1900-1909. 

141 

9.7 

28.9 

18.0 

17.6 

»20.6 

133.1 

1910-1919.. 

14.8 

no.5 

28.8 

17.7 

1 8 18.6 

17.9 

31.9 

. 

12.8 


248 

13.8 


16.1 

29.2 

1020. 

13.6 


243 

146 

144 

18.8 

28.7 

1921... 

12.7 


27.5 

17.1 

17.6 

245 

3&4 


' »Winchester Ijusliels. * 7-year average. * 6-year average. 


Table 21.— Wheat: Acreage, production, mine, exports, etc., in the United States^ 

1840-1921. 

[See headnote of Table 4.] 


Year. 


Acre- 
age har¬ 
vested 
(000 
omit¬ 
ted). 


Aver¬ 

age 

yield 


Produc¬ 
tion (000, 
omitted). 


Aver¬ 

age 

farm 

price 

per 

bushel 

Dec.!. 


Farm 
value 
Dec. 1 
(000 , 
omitted). < 


Chicago cash 
price per bushel, 
No. 1 northern 
spring. 


Decem¬ 

ber 


Follow¬ 
ing May. 


•a 


Domestic 

exports, 

including. 

flour, 
fiscal year 
beginuing 
July 1. 


Imports, 
including 
flour, 
fiscal year 
beginning 
Julyl. 


Per 
cent of 
crop 
ex¬ 
ported. 


1849_ 

1859. 

1866-1875. 

1876-1885, 

1886-1895. 

1806. 

1897 . 

1898 . 

1899 .. 

1900 . 

1901 . 

1902 . 

1903 . 

1904 . 

1905 . 

1906 . 

1907 . 

1903. 

1909. 

19101. 

1911 . 

1912 . 

1913 . 

1914 . 

1915 . 

1916 . 

1917 . 

1918 . 

19191. 

1920. 

1921*..,.. 


Acres. 


Bush. 


20,470 

34,433 

37,600 

43,916 

46,046 

51,007 

6s,m 

51,387 

52,473 
49,649 
Si; 632 
47,825 
49,389 

47,800 
-45,116 
45 970 

45,681 

49,543 

45,814 

50,184 

53,541 

60,469 


45,089 

59,181 

75,694 

61,143 

62,408 


12.0 

12.3 

12.7 

12.4 
13.3 

15.1 

12.1 

11.7 

15.0 

14.0 

12.9 

12.5 

14.7 

15.8 

14.1 
14.0 

15.8 

13.9 

12.5 

16.9 

15.2 

16.6 

17.0 

12.2 

14.1 

15.6 

12.8 

13.6 

12.7 


Bushels. 

100,486 

178,105 

244,672 

424.708 
476,788 

^,193 

610,254 

772,163 

636,061 

602.708 

789,538 
724,528 
064,543 
590 375 
720,384 

757,195 

637,981 

644,656 

700,434 


730,267 

763,380 

891,017 

1,025 801 
636,318 
636,055 
921,433 

967,979 

833,027 

794,893 


Cents. 


BoUars. 


€ts.\ 


Cts.\ 


Cts.\ 


CIS. 


105.3 

92.0 

07.3 

71,7 

80.9 

58.2 

58.6 


G3.0 

09.5 

92.4 
74. 

06.2 

86.5 

92.2 
98.4 

85.3 

87.4 
76.0 
79.9 


91.9 

160.3 

200.8 

204.2 

214.9 

143.7 

92,7 


257,587 

390,738 

321,071 

390,340 


109 


372, 
373,578 

494,090 
450 530 
461 005 
551,128 
542,119 

501,355 
552,074 
594,00211 


6^ 70 
64^ 

69} 


[185' 




ns 


76} 
, 80t 
llOli 
1133 
87} 

100 


561,051 

543,063 

555,280 

610,122 

878,680 

942 
1,019, 
1,278,112 
1,881,826 

2,080,056 

1,197,263 

737,068 


1004 
106 ' 
104 

|105 

$5 

89J 

115 

.06 
15541 
220 ' 
220 

280 

164, 

1184 


112 

1193 

110 

|110 

902 

93 

131 

1284 

190 

220 


115 , 
904 
96 ' 
141 

116 
258 
|220 


325 

187 

1184 


137 , 
119} 
100 ' 

122 

90 

100 , 
16441 

126 

340 

220 

280 

345 

178 


Bushels. 
7,535,901 
17,213,183 
I 50,534 641 
127,468,781 
[143,076,110 

,145,124,972 

21 ^ 30^005 

‘222,618,420 

186,096,762 

[215,990,073 

234,772,516 

202,905,598 

120,727,013 

44,112,910 

97,009,007 

146,700,425 
163,043,009 
114,268,408 
87,804 318 
69,311,700 

79,689,404 
142,879 590 
145,590,349 
332,404,975 

243117,026 
[203,573,928 
132,578,633 
',401,579 

[219,864,548 

366,092,190 


Bushels. 


1:665,791 

1,749,128 

711,806 

992,754 

1,544,242 


1,876,173 
320,194 
003,101 

120,502 

1,080,128 

217,082 

3,280,189 

261,908 

590,092 

619,786 

456,940 

815,617 

1,146,558 

3,413,626 

1,282,039 

2,383,537 

715,360 

7,187,650 

24,924,985 

31,215,213 

11,288,591 

5,495,510 

67,398,002 


F.ct. 

7.5 

9.9 

20.7 
30.0 
30.0 

33.9 
41.0 
33.0 
34.0 

41.4 

81.4 
30.a 

18.9 

8.0 

14.1 

20.0 

25.7 

17.2 

12.8 

10.9 

12.8 

19.6 

19.1 

37.3 

23.7 
32.0 

20.8 

31.2 

22.7 

43.9 


^ Acreage adjusted to census basis. 


> Preliminary estimate. 
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Statistics of Wheat. 

WHEAT—Contiaued. 


Table 22. — Wh&a; Acreage, produc^m, and total farm value, by States, 1919-19£1. 


State. 

Thousands of acres. 

.Production (thousands of 
bushels). 

Total value, basis Dec. 1 price 
(thousands of dollars). 

1919 

1920 

19211 

1919 

1920 

19211 

1919 

1920 

19211 

Maine. 

Vermont. 

New York. 

New Jersey. 

Pennsylvania. 

Delaware. 

Maryland. 

Vir^nia. 

West Virginia.... 
North Carolina... 
South Carolina.... 

Georgia. 

Ohio. 

Indiana. 

Illinois. 

Michigan.. 

Wisconsin. 

Minnesota. 

Iowa. 

Missouri. 

North Dakota.... 
South Dakota.... 

Nebraska. 

Kansas. 

Kentucky. 

Tennessee.. 

Alabama.i 

Mississippi. 

Texas. 

Oklahoma. 

Arkansas.. 

Montana. 

Wyoming. 

Colorado. 

New Mexico...... 

Arizona. 

Dtah. 

Nevada.. 

Idaho. 

Washington. 

CaUToriiia. 

United States... 

14 

11 

464 

85 

1,425 

126 

664 

991 

298 

705 

125 

141 

2,922 

2,799 

4,103 

1,0.'J6 
SGI 
i 3,793 

I, *136 
4,565 

9,098 

3,896 

4,384 

II, 621 
810 

685 

34 

36 

2,435 

4,718 

256 

3,621 

181 

1,329 

141 

38 

269 

22 

1,142 

2,495 

1,080 

1,087 

13 

11 

467 

74 

1,368 

116 

598 

892 

253 

6S0 

107 

124 

2,395 

2 080 
2,990 

1,008 

341 

2,880 

613 

3,012 

8,916 

2,930 

3,593 

9,291 

588 

1 424 

1 20 

10 
1,583 

3,380 

128 

2,787 

196 

1,405 

195 

36 

273 

19 

1,100 

2,459 

1,073 

714 

11 

9 

435 

81 

1,365 

113 

568 

847 

250 

600 

IIS 

138 

2,314 

2,016 

2,811 

897 

214 

2,582 

579 

3,161 

8,827 

2,845 

3,907 

10,564 

634 

450 

20 

6 

2,081 

3,786 

103 

2,297 

199 

1,719 

227 

40 

276 

21 

1,123 

2,480 

1,007 

667 

263 

176 

9,753 

I, 530 
24,898 

1,512 

8,964 

II, 694 
4,023 
5,570 
1,260 

1,480 

68,196 

41,751 

70,170 

20,445 

7,568 

35,731 

21,245 

61,568 

62,770 

31,703 

60,676 

160,276 

9,m 

6,370 

306 

504 

40,178 

66,052 

2,432 

9,889 

2,613 

1^196 

2,670 

950 

4,130 

46<i 

20,775 

41,888 

20,739 

16,848 

286 

209 

10,203 

1,184 

22,700 

1,972 

10,166 

■11,150 

3,162 

7,956 

1,177 

1,240 
30,430 
24 960 
45,402 

15,383 

5,152 

28,168 

10,732 

37,653 

80,244 

26,920 

60,480 

143,078 

6,998 

4,028 

102 

100 

20,679 

54,080 
1,197 
28,690 
^920 , 
21^273 

3,5f}6 

864 

5,331 

424 

24,600 

41,665 

22,427 

9,906 

187 

126 

8,747 

1,539 

23,850 

1.300 

7,952 

8.301 
3,125 
4,500 

1.298 

1,449 
: 2t^697 

1 24,192 

45,234 

14,072 
i 2,812 
i 24,943 
' 10 102 
34,462 

73,261 

26,980 

59,875 

128,695 

6,340 

4,’500 
210 
84 

20,810 

47,323 

938 

28,168 

3,424 

23,239 

3,088 

840 

6.299 
493 

27,070 

54,662 

24,317 

8,365 

579 

400 

20,969 

3,366 

63,779 

3,221 

19,273 

26,195 

8,851 

12,978 

3,225 

8,892 

123,376 

87,677 

147,357 

42,934 

16,271 

89,328 

42,490 

128,677 

151,290 

76,303 

12:^664 

344,504 

20,383 

14,141 

750 

1,260 

80,356 

135,407 

4,913 

23,239 

6,540 

36,755 

6,352 

2,138 

8,672 

907 

42,580 

89,640 

43,966 

34,370 

058 

418 

17,866 

2,427 

38,500 

3,372 

16,774 

20,070 

6,008 

16,708 

3,001 

2,976 

50,209 

41,083 

73,242 

25,844 

7,93t 

36,618 

15,024 

60,245 

104,317 
. 30,653 

70,229 
186,602 
11,456 

7,855 

442 

213 

35,396 

73,008 
2,274 
36,724 
5,292 
34,118 

4,093 

2,264 

8,156 

763 

30,760 

56,218 

29,155 

17,993 

327 

158 

9,447 

1,739 

24,566 

1.274 

8,191 

9,629 

3,656 

6,480 

2.700 

2,536 

30,993 

25,644 

45,231 

14,634 

2,727 

24,194 

8,890 

84,117 

62.274 
2S^603 
49,606 

119,687 

7,291 

5,400 

321 

109 

20,810 

40.700 
958 

23,943 

2,706 

17,602 

3,242 

1,050 

<726 

641 

19,497 

47,009 
20 669 
8,940 

IB 

61,143 

62,408 

967,979 

833,027 

794,893 

2,080,056 

1,197,263 

737,068 


»Proliniinary estiinata. 

1921-34 
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WHEAT—Oontinued. 

Table 23 .—Winter and spring wheat: Acreage (sown and harvested)^, producs^ion^ and 
farm mine Dec. 1, hy States in 1921 (prelirmnary) and United States totals^ 

1890-mi. ' . , , 

[000 omitted, under acreage, production, and value.! 
































































Statistics 4)f ^heat 5% 

WHEAT—Continued. 

Tablb 24 .—Proauction and distribution in the United States^ 18S7^t9U, 
[000 omitted) under bushels.! 



Table 2b.—Wiiuer and spring wheat: Condition of crop, United States, on first of month 
nmed, and per cent of winter wheat area abandoned, i900-19I^S, 


Winter wheat. 


Spring wheat. 


Decem¬ 
ber of Area 
pro- aban- April, 
vlous doned. 
year. 


P.rt. 

1900-1004. 93,4 

190fhl0Of*. 89,6 

1910. 96,8 

19U. 82.6 

1912. 80.6 
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WHEAT—Oontinued. 

Table 26.—Finfer wlmt: Forecast of productiorij monthly, with preliminory mdfinol 

estimates, 

[000 omitted.] 


Year. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

August 

production 

estimate. 

Final 

estimate. 

1912. 

Bushels. 

370,714 

613,571 

6.30,319 

Bushels. 

363,000 

492,000 

639,541 

675,500 

469,066 

Bushels. 

358,000 

483,000 

652,975 

668,291 

Bushels. 

389,942 

Bushels, 

399,919 

1913. 

510,519 

521561 

1914. 

675,115 

68^990 

1915. 

fi9i 924 

656,866 

673,947 

480;553 

412,901 

1916. 

499,280 

366,116 
572,539 
899,915 

489,030 

454,706 

417,347 

1917. 

373,032 
586,915 
892 822 

401378 

1918. 

557,339 

831582 

556,725 

565,099 

1919.. 

715,301 

76(^377 

1920. 

484,647 

503,996 

518,245 

532,641 

Average... 

558,892 

555,097 

551,982 

545,361 

567,994 



1931. 

629,287 

578,342 

573,930 

543,879 

1587,032 



^ Preliminary. 


Table 27,—Spring wheat: Forecast of production^ monthly f with preliminary and final 

estimates, 

[000 omitted.] 


Year. 

June. 

July. 

August. 

September. 

October 

production 

estimate. 

Fin^ 

estimate. 

1912 . 

1913 . 

1914 . 

1915 . 

1916 . 

1917 .. 

1918 . 

1918.. 

1920 . 

Average. 

1921 ... 

Bushels. 

285,000 

252,000 

262,135 

273,513 

245,801 

282,813 

343,987 

343,181 

276,547 

Bushels. 

271,000 

218,000 

274,003 

294,977 

269,517 

276,970 

333,591 

322,096 

291,355 

Bushels, 
290,000 
233,000 
236,120 
307,250 
169,329 

236,019 

322,205 

225,080 

261,506 

Bushels. 

300,000 

243,000 

221,482 

322,468 

156,351 

250,359 
34^855 
20? 040 
237,374 

Bushels. 

330,391 

242,714 

216,835 

345,163 

15^851 

242,450 

363,195 

203,170 

218,007 

Bushels, 
330,348 
. 230,819 
20? 027 
35?854 
155,765 

22^754 
356,339 
207,602 
22? 430 

. 282,775 

283,890 

256,723 

253,548 

257,197 

254,882 

251,289 

235,482 

212,946 

209,979 

196,776 

1207,861 


Preliminary. 
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Table 28.—TTmifir and spring wheat: Yield per acre, in States producing bothy 1917-^1 y 

and average 1917‘~21, 


State. 

Winter wheat. 

Spring wheat. 

5-yr. 

aver. 

I 1917- 
1921 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

5-yr. 

aver. 

1917- 

1921 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 



BwU. 

Bush. 

Brnh. 

Bv^h. 

Bmh. 

1 

Bvsh. 

Bush. 

1 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Busih. 

New York. 

20. ff 

21.0 

18.0 

22.0 

22.3 

19.5 

17.7 

21.0 

i 20.0 

15.0 

18.0 

14.5 

Pennsylvania.. 

17.2 

17.5 

17.0 

17.5 

16.6 

17.5 

15.8 


17.0 

1S.0 

16.0 

15.0 

OMo. 

17.2 

22.0 

19.0 

20.0 

12.7 

12.4 

15.8 


21.5 

16.0 

13.0 

12.5 

Indiana. 

15.7 

18.5 

21.0 

15.0 

12.0 

12.0 

15.2 

20.0 

23.0 

9.0 

12.0 

12.0 

Illinois. 

•• 17.8 

18.5 

21.5 

17.5 

15.1 

16.2 

19.5 

25.0 

26.9 

14.5 

16.6 

14.6 

Michigan. 

16.8 

i8.0 

14.0 

20.3 

15.6 

16.0 

13.2 

17.7 

18.0 

11.2 

10.0 

9.0 

Wlscojisin. 

20.6 

24.0 

21.2 

19.0 

22.0 

16.0 

16.4 

21.2 

24.7 

12.4 

12.6 

11.1 

Minnesota. 

16.9 1 

l&O 

18.0 

15.0 

19.6 

14.0 

13.4 

17.6 

21.0 

9.8 

9.5 

9.5 

Iowa. 

19.0 1 

17.5 

20,5 

18.3 

19.7 

19.2 

14.1 

21.5 

18.0 

9.5 

11.3 

10.3 

Missouri. 

13.9 

15.3 

17.2 

13.5 

12.5 

lao 

11.6 

9.0 

15.6 

8.5 

13.0 

12.0 

South Dakota,. 

14.5 

14.0 

17.0 

13.0 

14.5 

14.0 

11.8 ' 

U.0 

19.0 

8.0 

9.0 

9.0 

Nebraska...... 

14.1 1 

12.0 

11.1 

14.8 j 

17.4 

15.31 

11.5 i 

16.5 

11.9 

8.5 

9.5 

11.3 

Kansas... 

13.5 1 

12.2 

14.1 

13.8 ! 

15.4 

12.21 

8.8 ’ 

6.0 

8.0 

9.3 

12.5 

8.2 

Montana. 

11.4 

13.0 

12.7 

5.2 

12.0 

14.0 

9.2 

9.0 

12.6 

2.3 

10.0 

12.0 

Wyoming. 

18.8 

20,0 

24.0 

12.0 

2ao 

18.0 

20.0 

22.0 

26.0 

15.0 

2ao 

17-0 

Colorado. 

15.2 

23.0 

ia5 

13.2 

17.5 

12.0 

18.7 

22.0 

17.5 

16.4 

19.4 

19.0 

Now Mexico.... 

14.0 

10.0 

10.0 

10,1 

18.2 

12.6 

10.2 

18.0 

24.0 

18.7 

18.5 

16.6 

Utah. 

15.8 

14.0 

16.6 

12.7 

15.9 

19.9 

23.5 

25.0 

23.8 

18,7 

23.7 

26.3 

Nevada. 

22.7 

26.0 

29.0 

19.7 

1&7 

20.2 

24.3 

28.0 

25.0 

21.4 

23.0 

24.0 

Idaho.. 

20.6 

18.0 

22.0 

18,6 

20.0 

24.3 

21.8 

22.0 

21.0 

18.0 

24.0 

24.0 

■Washington.... 

23.6 

21.5 

23.5 

21.1 

24.0 

28.1 

12.6 

13.6 

9.6 

13.0 

11.9 

15.0 

Oregon. 

20.6 

17.5 

17.0 

21.2 

22.2 

25.0 

13.6 

11.0 

11.0 

13.0 

17.0 

16.0 

United States 

14,9 

15.1 

15.2 

15.1 

16.3 

13.7 

11.6 { 

12.6 j 

16.2 

8.2 

m6] 

las 
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Table 29.— Tidd^p^r acre, pnce per bushel Dec, 1, and value per acre, hy States* 


State. 


Ms. 

Vt.... 

N. Y. 

N.J. 

Pa.. 


Bel. 

Md. 

Va.. 

W;Va. 

N.C. 


lS.8j 
IS. 2 
20.2 
17. 
17. 


Ii5.4lr 

:u.si 

13. 


S.C. 

aa.. 

Ohio. 

Ind. 

IH.... 


Mieh.... 

Wis. 

Minn.| 

Iowa.... 
MO...... 


N.Bak... 
S. Bale... 

Nehr. 

Kans. 

Ky...;... 

Taim. 

Ala. 

Mias. 

fez...... 

Ofcla.:.,., 


Aih.. 

Mont. 

Wyo, 

Colo- 

N.Mex. 

Arlz. 

Vt9h . 

Nev.,. 

Idaho. 


’Wash.. 


Yield per acre (bushels). 


'14.0122.0 

2i;o|lS.’22J 

19.017.0 

17.617.0 


81! 


21! 


010.5 


.31- 


8.S1I 


7,015.51 
il3,0 
4,0 
[ 0.0 


10.7!l( 
9.9 
17.2! 
15.711 
17. ■ 


,0.5 

8.511 

22.011 


818.7 


,9.2 

n.9L 


13.9 


13.3; 


11.3 


19. 

16.01 

16.1 


lo! ' 


UvS..., 


13.0 


12 .011,8 
14.2113.51 
7.01 7. 


111 . olio. 

lO.2110.5 


,8.52: 


22.11 


16.518.0|14.2|19.4{ 
17.6 
13.51! 

i7.719.0ll8.9ll4.8jl7. 
13.9:‘ ■ ^ ^ - 


15.317.2 


&0 


14.1 
13.5 
ILO] 

9.8 , 

9.610.0 


12.01 


IS. OH 




16.0 

710.4 

621.2 

22.6 

12,7; 


18.8 

16.0 

11.0 

ilS.O 

17.5 


22.0 


19.014.0 


21.8 

16.0 

16.6 


12.017.0 


13.517.0114.0 


IVLi 
12. j, 
911.7 


[9,019.9 

11.014.9 


17.11 


13.6 


:4.019.0 
13.811.2 
12,214.1 


113.0 


210.0 
■ 9.0 
-,16.5 
010.0 
12.6 


12.0 

12.6 

35.4 

12.3 

10 . 


25.0j26.0 


419. 


1.1 

127.8 


2a 2 

25.5 

21 . 


15.8 


13.1 


16.9 , _ 

18.414.514.7119. 
16.919.8 


13.814.1 


15.6 


113.51 

6, 

&2 

13.8 

13.8 

11.5 

9.3 
, 9.0 
14.0 

16.6 


17.0 


01 ] 


19.2 

19.0 

17.6 

11.6 


9.8 

12.5 

7.5 


l.Ojll.O 

iao;io.5 


12.7 

12.0 


[12.4 

112.0 


[15.216.1 


15.315.7 


[16.1 

9.8 

^.5 


13,1, 

9.7 

117.4 


9.0 

9.2 

16.8 

15.4 


|l2.5il0..9 


8.31 

9.1 

15.1 

12.2 


iia 2 io.o 

9.610.0 

9.610.5 

10,0'l4.0 

13,010.0 


114.0116.012.5 


9.5 

2.7 

14.4 

13,7 

719.0 


, 9.5 

las 


25.0 

15.4 

21.2 

318.2 


lie. 8 
1.2 

|15.0|15.5 


9.3 

12.3 


20.017,2 
IS. 013.5 
18.313.6 

24.0'21.0 

19.5122.8 


16.9 
20.9l 
14.0 


12.813.6 


23.5 

24.1 

22.0 

22.8 

15,0 


12.7 


Farm price per bushel (cents). 


171 

159 

149 

154 

146 

148 

148 

153 

154 
168 

199 

192 

147 
145 
142 

145 
139 

139 

132 

140 

134 

131 

129 

134 

151 

155 
181 
174 

146 

133 

145 

129 
128 
127 

130 

107 

m 

142 

122 

129 

129 

145 


136.3 


103 


74 


72 


76.0 


|?9.9 


90 
66 91 
72 89 
78 87 
97 90 


98.6 


95 


187 

165 

168 

164 


91.9160.3 


235 


204 

202 

202 

199 

195 

200 

196 
196 
198 
212 


20a8 


219 

210 

221 

230 


212 

208 

208 


199 

197 

199 

214 

2M 

215 
250 

215 
210 

207 

194 
189 

195 
210 

240 

188 

20G 

192 

196 
201 

216 


204.2 


241 


245 

250 

200 

205 

202 

235 

212 

202 

200 

225 

210 

214 

205 

214 

212 

204 


214.0 


208 

175 

205 

170 

171 
165 
180 

190 
210 

255 

240 

105 

167 
161 

168 
154 
130 
140 
160 

130 
115 

131 
130 

191 

105 

230 

2X3 

172 
135 

190 

128 

135 

135 

140 


143.7 


45.50 
42.72 
4a 36 
38.4i 
33.^ 


30.71 
24.85 
27.6S 
20.1910.80 


92.7 


Value 
per aerei 
(dollars). 


[26.59 

24.92 

34.23 

30.57 

32.42 

i.ll 

35.02 

25.31 

.31.39 

26.47 


16.06 
21,14 
26.08 
24.32 
[522.39 


29.76 
17.60 
2a 74 
21.47 
18.02 

11,27 

14,42 

11.37 

14.62 


22.88 

I18.38 

iiaso 

12.72 

16.10 

16.33 

12,71 

9.41 

15.31 

10.79 

7.06 

7.92 

12.53 

U.36 

11.60 


19.4112.00 

22,1516.06 

;«.761S.20 

24.2210.00 

22.8310.75 

21.461 9.30 
19.0010.46 
35.S5il3,ft9 
£a85!l0.26 
30.7Sa28 

55.51126.25 
33,28117.10 
45.71130.55 
36.5817.35 


29.77 

31.43i 

30.03 


25.34 


IS. 92 
10.38 
16.05 


11.81 


I Based uponlarm price Dec. 1. 
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Table SO.— Wheat: Extent and causes of yearly crop losses, XBOQ-'ISSO. 



L Less tlmn 0.05 per cent. 


Table 31. — Wheat: Earm price, cents per bushel on first of each month, 190S-J9S1, 



Month. 


Table 32. — Wheat: Monthly marketings by farmers, 191S-1921* 

Estimated amount sold monthly hy, 
fanners of United States (milUons of Per cent of year’s sales, 

bushels). 


01 &- 

17 

1917- 

18 

1913- 

19 

1019- 

20 

1920- 

21 

6 -yr. 

aver. 

1916- 

17 

1917- 

18 

1918- 

19 

1919- 

20 

1920- 

■W, 

5*yr. 

aver* 

83 

41 

136 

137 

82 

96 

13.8 

7.4 

iT.e 

17.1 

12.1 

13.5 

111 

09 

154 

186 

97 


17.9 

12.4 

19.9 

28.2 

14.3 

17.6 

104 

108 

189 

125 

108 

117 

16.8 

19.3 

18.0 

15.6 

16;9 

17.1 

87 

101 

107 

69 

72 

91 

14.1 

18.0 

13.3 

11.1 

10.6 

13.5 

60 

77 

67 

60 

47 

62 

9.7 

13.7 

8.7 

7.6 

6 ; 9 

9.8 

35 

43 

56 

45 

42 

44 

5.6 

7.6 

7.8 

5.7 

6.2 

6.5 

45 

26 

36 

34 

• 38 

36 

7.2 

4.7 

4.6 

4.2 

5.5 

A3 

20 

22 

24 

24 

86 

25 

8.3 

3.9 

3.1 

3.0 

5.3 

3,7 

24 

21 

16 

28 

33 

23 

8.9 

3.7 

2.0 

2.9 

4.9 

3.5 

19 

28 

23 

25 

34 

23 

3.1 

4.1 

1.6 

8.1 

5.0 

3.4 

19 

17 

. 16 

27 

44 

24 

. 3.0 

3.1 

1.9 

3.4 

6.4 

8.6 

13 

12 

12 

25 

47 

22 

2.1 

2.1 

1.5 

3.2 

6.9 

8.3 

020 

560 

776 

600 

080 

686 

100.0 

mo 

100.0 

100.0 

loao 

100.0 


July. 

August.... 

September 

October... 

November. 

December, 

January... 

February, 

March. 

April.. 

May. 

June. 
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Table ZZ,—8j>nng wheat varieties: Froduction in principal States^ 1914^1921. 

The bulk of the spring wheat crop is produced in the four States of Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 
and Montana. The five leading varieties of spring wheat in these States have made interesting shifts in 
relative importance in the past seven years. Marquis was least important in 1914. but by 1916 it had 
j umped into first place, whl& it has held since, although I ts peak of popularity seems to have been reached 
m 1919, when it comprised 57.6 per cent of all the spring wheat raised in these four States as eomparpd with 
67 per cent in 1920. Dunim wheat is the only one of the leading varieties that gained, relatively, in 
1921. This variety has been gaining, relativdy, steadily since 1914. It is the heaviest yidder in bushels 
per acre. Velvet chaff, blue stem, and fife have each lost in relative importance each year sine© 1916. Com^ 
parative figures are given bdow, 

PER CENT OP STATE TOTAL, AND YIELD PER ACRE, 
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Table ZB.’-Spring wheat varieties: Production in principal States, 191hl921—Con. 
PRODUCTION IN BUSHELS—Continued. 


Slate and year. 

Marquis. 

Velvet ehaH. 

Blue Stem. 

Durum. 

Fife. 

Other. 

Montana! 

1921. 

Bmk, 

16,997 

Bush. 

766 

Bush. 

886 

Bush. 

3,711 

4,231 

943 

Bush. 

694 

Bush. 

886 

1920. 

15,878 

594 

1,189 

326 

737 

1,141 

177 

1919. 

5,063 
14 101 
7,573 i 

77,683 

88,350 

305 

277 

1918. 

596 

1,193 

505 

4,516 

1,343 

49,533 

596 

298 

1917. 

172 

333 

172 

Four states: 

3921. 

7,819 

4,395 

6,398 

3,472 

3,857 

3,761 

9,103 

7,771 

2,887 

2,996 

1,132 

3,021 

1920. 

12,529 

14,008 

34,511 

28,228 

41,954 

30,996 

1919....1 

77,541 

144,721 

74,910 

7,128 

20,731 

21,171 

1918. 

50,235 

26,009 

1917. 

1,234 

1 




Table 34 .— Wheat: Monthly and yearly average price per bushel of reported sales, 
mo-mi to mi’-i9u. 

No. 2 RED WINTER, CHICAGO,^ 


Crop year. 

1 

! 

I 

& 

OQ 

1 

November. 

1 

P 

January. 

February. 


1 

3 

• t? 

If 

|l 

1910-11.. 

$1.07 

$1.02 

$0.99 

$0.96 

$0.93 

$0.94 

$0.98 

$0.91 

$0.90 

$0.90 

$0.96 

$0.91 

$1.02 

1911-12. 

.86 

.90 

.93 

1.00 

.96 

.96 

.97 

1.01 

1.03 

1.09 

1.16 

1.10 

.90 

1912-13. 

1.05 

1.03 

1.03 

1.06 

.99 

.86 

1.09 

.99 

.95 

1.02 

1.03 

1.00 

i.ai 

1913-14. 

,87 

,88 

.93 

.92 

.92 

.94 

.97 

.97 

.95 

.95 

.99 

.82 

.88 

1914-15. 

.82 

.92 

1.11 

1.12 

1.15 

1.20 

1.39 

1.57 

1.52 

1.59 

1.55 

1.24 

1.07 

191&-18. 

1.13 

1.11 

1.08 

1.12 

1.12 

X.23 

1.30 

1.23 

1.13 

1.22 

1.15 

1.05 

1.13 

1916-17. 

1.23 

1.43 

1.53 

1.66 

1.&5 

1.76 

1.89 

1,74 

1.99 

2.48 

2.94 

2.76 

1.68 

1917-18. 

2.50 

2,30 

2.17 

2.17 

2.17 

2.17 

2.17 

2.17 

2.17 

2.17 

2.16 

2.17 

2.25 

IQIS-W. 

2.22 

2.21 

2.23 

2.25 

2.24 

2.29 

2.34 

2.28 

*2.36 

2.52 

2,76 

2.32 

2.22 

1919-20. 

2.23 

2.24 

2.24 

2.24 

2.29 

2.44 

2.64 

2.42 

2.55 

2.63 

3.10 

2.89 

2.24 

1920-21. 

2.59 

2.50 

2.53 

2.20 

2.01 

2.02 

1.94 

1.85 

1.65 

1.41 

1.67 

1.47 

2.22 

1921-22. 

1.24 

1.22 

1.29 

1.18 

1.23 

1.18 






















11 year average.. 

1.51 

1.50 

1.52 

1,52 

1.51 

1.63 

1,61 

j 1.56 

1.56 

1.63 

1.68 

1.61 

1.51 


No. 1 NORTHERN SPRING, MINNEAPOLIS.* 


1910-11. 

$1.21 

$1.13 

$1.09 

$1.08 

$1.04 

$1.03 

$1.06 

$1.02 

$0.98 

$0.06 

$0.99 

$0.97 

$1.05 

1911-12. 

.99 

1.05 

1.09 

1.10 

1.06 

1.02 

1.06 

1.06 

1.08 

1.10 

1.11 

1.13 

1.07 

1912-13. 

1.09 

.98 

.89 

.90 

.84 

.82 

.89 

.87 

.8,5 

.88 

.91 

.92 

.87 

1918-14. 

,91 

.88 

.87 

.84 

,85 

,86 

.87 

.93 

.92 

,91 

.94 

.92 

.88 

191-IH5. 

.92 

1.10 

1.12 

1.11 

1.18 

1.20 

1.38 

1.52 

1.49 

1.68 

1.58 

1.35 

1.20 

1916-16. 

1.44 

1 .1$ 

.97 

1.02 

1.02 

1.14 

1.29 

1.26 

1.14 

1.22 

1.22 

l.U 

.1.09 

1016-17. 

1.21 

1.64 

1.64 

1.79 

1.95 

1.79 

1.93 

1.86 

2.03 

2.38 

2.9$ 

2.73 

1.76 

1917-18. 

2.66 

2.17 

2.17 

2.17 

2.17 

2.17 

2.17 

2.17 

2.17 

2.17 

2.17 

2.17 

2.20 

1918-19. 

2.17 

2.23 

2.23 

2.19 

2.22 

2.22 

2.21 

2.24 

2.36 

2.56 

2.59 

2.48 

2.25 

1919-20. 

2.66 

2.59 

2.56 

2.67 

2.85 

3.07 

3.01 

2.67 

2.84 

3.06 

3.09 

2.93 

2.72 

1920-21. 

2.89 

2.56 

2.54 

2,16 

1.80 

1.68 

1.79 

1.72 

1.66 

1.53 

1.55 

1.69 

2.07 

1921-22. 

1.67 

1.48 

1.51 

1.34 

1.25 

1.30 






















11 year average.. 

1.64 

1.62 

1.56 

1.55 

1.54 

1.65 1 

j 

1.61 

1.57 

1.59 

1.67 

1.74’ 

1.67 

1.56 


1 Compiled from the Chicago Daily Trade Bulletin. 

* Based on small number of sales. 

* Compiled from Minneapolis Market Record. 
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WHEAT--Oontinued, 

Table 34.— Wheat: Monthly and yearly average price per hmhd of reported saleSf 
1910-1911 to 1921-192B—CoiitimiQd, 

No. 1 DARK NORTHERN SPRING, MINNEAPOLIS.* 


Crop year. 

1 

August. 

3 

a 

1 

OQ 

i 

1 

1 

o 

55 

1 

A 

In 

1 

Fs< 

1 

April. 

1 

1 

«tS 

sl 

m7-i8. 

1215-19. 

m&-20. 

1030-21. 

1021-22. 

$2.21 
2.72 
2.94 
1.81 

52.50 
2.29 
2.71 
2.59 
1.57 

$2.21 

2.24 

2.77 

2.65 

1.56 

$2.21 

2.23 

2.84 

2.21 

1.37 

$2.21 

2.25 

3.00 

1.S2 

1.30 

$2.21 

2.25 

3.25 
1.72 
1.33 

$2.21 

2.25 

3.34 

L81 

$2.21 

2.29 

2.90 

1.74 

$2.21 

2.41 

2.97 

1.72 

$2.21 

2.63 

3.23 

1.57 

$2.21 

2.68 

3.26 

1.67 

$2.21 

2.56 

3.01 

1.74 

$2.23 

1 2.36 

I 3.00 
2.02 








i . 


No. 2 HARD WINTER, EA.NSAS CITY.< 


mo-iu.... 

$1.04 

$1.00 

$0.99 

$a95 

$0.91 

$0.93 

$0.95 

$a90 

$0.88 

10.88 

$0.90 

$0.88 

10.98 

1911-12.. 

.87 

.93 

.95 

1.04 

1.00 

1.00 

1.Q5 

1.03 

1.05 

1.09 

1.11 

1.09 

.97 

1912-13.. 

.92 

.89 

.88 

.88 

.S3 

.84 

.87 

.86 

.86 

.88 

.87 

.88 

.88 

1913-14. 

.82 

.83 

.87 

.81 

.83 

.84 

.85 

.86 

.88 

.87 

.90 

.85 

.84 

1914-15. 

.78 

.91 

1,01 

1.02 

1.08 

1.13 

1.34 

1.54 

1.49 

1.M 

1.50 

1.21 

.93 

1915-16. 

1.36 

1.28 

1.07 

1.07 

1.03 

1.12 

1.20 

1.20 

1.05 

1.12 

1.10 

1.00 

3.79 

1916-17. 

1.14 

1.41 

1..57 

1.67 

1.S5 

1.72 

1.89 

1.82 

1.97 

2.43 

3.01 

• 2.74 

1.71 

1917-18. 

2.68 

2.61 

2.12 

2.12 

2.12 

2.12 

2.12 

2.12 

2.12 

2.12 

2.12 

(‘) 

2.52 

1918-19. 

2.20 

2.16 

2.16 

2.16 

2.15 

2.24 

2.31 

2.26 

2.39 

2.62 

2.00 

2.47 

2,19 

1910-20. 

2.25 

2.18 

2.21 

2.30 

2.46 

2.63 

2.82 

2.42 

2.40 

2.75 

2.93 

2.76 

2.42 

1920-21.. 

2.67 

2.44 

2.43 

2.06 

L78. 

1.71 

L72 

1.62 

1 1.55 

1.33 

1.47 

1.38 

1.S3 

1921-22. 

1 1.14 

1.15 

1.22 

1.10 

1.10 

1.09 



11 year average.. 

1.53 

1.61 

1.48 

1.46 

1.46 

1.48 

1.56 

1.51 

1.52 

1.60 

1.68 

1.39 1 

1.50 


No. 2 RED WINTER, ST. LOUIS.* 


• 

1910-11. 

$1.07 
.84 
1.03 
.85 
, .87 

$1.02 

.88 

1.04 

.88 

.93 

$1.02 

.94 

1.03 

.94 

1.10 

tl.OO 

1,00 

1.09 

.93 

1.10 

$0.96 

.96 

1.04 

.94 

1.11 

10.98 

.97 

1.07 

.95 

1.18 

$1.03 

1.02 

1.11 

.96 

1.40 

$0.96 

1.01 

1.09 

.95 

1.57 

10.93 

1.04 

1.08 

.95 

1.50 




$0.99 

.94 

1.05 

.89 

1.10 

»n-i2... 

1912- 13... 

1913- 14. 

m4-i5. 

•U. 0 U 

1.13 

1.09 

.94 

1.54 

1.21 

1.04 

.06 

1.50 

$0.83 

1.11 

.99 

.87 

1.10 

1915- 18.. 

1916- 17.... 

1.17 

1.25 

1,14 

1.45 

2.32 

2,21 

1.14 

1.60 

2.151 

2.19 

1.21 

1.73 

2.15 

2.22 

1.16 

1.S7 

2.15 

2.22 

1.23 

1.83 

2.15 

2.32 

1.84 

1.96 

2.15 

2.41 

1.30 

1 88 

1.17 

1.22 

1.20 

1.10 

2.65 

2.16 

1.20 

1.63 

2.23 

2.23 

1917-13. 

2.36 

2.21 

2.15 ' 

*> It. 

0 IK 

3.04 

1910-19... 

2 ! 38 

«• JLO 
*) tin < 

10 

0 

2.15 ; 

Q AA 1 




<iS. 00 

4n il 

4^ OU 

2.41 

1919-20. 

2.22 

2,20 

2,21 i 

2.56 

1.36 

2.24 

2.25 

1.26 

2.29 

2.48 

1.99 

2.70 

2.02 

5 Ri; 

0 no 

0 *7A 

0 Afh 


2.30 
2. IS 

1920-21. 

2,70 

1.23 

2.47 

1.23 

2.03 1 
1.20 

«. tiu 

1 on 

«»uo 

4* lU 

1 A1 

4* vU 

2.89 
1.50 

1921-22. 

j 

1,21 


Ji. w 

J ..00 

ImU 

1.58 

li 7 earaTsnge..| 

L5i 

1.50 

LS8 

1.54 

1.52 

1.56 

1.65 

1.61 

1.61 

1.68 

1.76 

J.6i 

L52 


»Compilod fwaa Minneapolis Market Record. 
fOompiledfrom Ransos City Price Current. 
*No.salea. 

s Conapfled Irwn St. Louis Daily Market Eep<«tdr. 


4 
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StojtUtici of 'Wheoi. 

WHEAT—Continued. 

Tablss ’Wheatfiow: Wholesale price per harreli 1921-1913, 

Chicago. Cineinnati. Now York, St. Louis. 


Date. Wintor patents. Spring patents. Winter patents. Spring patents. Winter patents. 
























































WHEAT—Contmued. 

Table 36.*—PFfteat; Morahly and yearly receipts and shipments, 11 primary marhetSy 1910-11 to 1921-n} 

[In thoasands of bushels; i. e., 000 omitted.] 
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Total. 

•sijneaiciTqs 

iggi iiSi iii 

ss"s¥ 

§ 

•sijdioooH 

iiii ii§i gig 

1“ 

r-T 

Indian¬ 

apolis. 

•simoTOdiTis 

^gis §iis im 

r-t 1—1 N i**l 

•s^diagOH 

^g§i ig§i SSI 

i-Ti-T »''^c<reir 

§ 

CO* 

Omaha. 

•siuonidtqs 

s-iss mm sis 

i 

s' 

•s-idiooea 

mm gii 

’"d'g'd S'8‘^ 

§ 

Peoria. 

•sijtrexiidiqs 

g^ii mm gig 

»-rt-rT-r.-r eo'io"'e<rr-r 

tA 

(M** 

'sidioooH 

i§g§ mm i§§ 

T-Tr-Ti-ri-r e«s*eo'c4* 

§ 

00* 

h 

a" 

•sinenzdiqs 

ig^g §igi gg§ 
sCdsfsf sCs-^ 

S 

9' 

•s^dTOOOH 

S§Si gigxiis 

s'jfdsf R'^sfa' 

r;^ 

s’ 

Detroit. 

•sineradnis 

'smu iiii 113 

Ofr-TiH’ 

g 

*s:;d|QC>aH 

2,003 

%S6i 

977 

1,442 

2,763 

2,809 

2,724 

1,597 

1,608 

L6S8 

1,656 

g 

e<r 

Toledo. 

’sjnotadjqs 

mu mm ms 

rH'’»#ore<r -^^TeiTi-r i-foTi^ 

i 

ef 

•s^^d^900•a 

mm mm iig 

ufodTuS* 

s 

«er 

St. Lonis. 

•s^nora<ipqs 

"iurwoif 

s 

a' 

•s;;d]90oa; 

sifi giii mu 

g 

Duluth. 

•s^ttemcdpis 

%uu mm §ig 

a'g's'sf s"sfs'a' 

i 

ES 

’ffidioocH 

g§§g igg§ ig§ 
^g's's* sfdl' 

% 

is” 

f 

•snnoiudTtig 

iSiTiiirifr 

a'^sfsf sWd srtss' 

s 

fs 

•«jdT«)et£ 

gilg mm mn 

S'3'd 

s 

s' 

n 

«r 

1 

's^nemdtqs 

mm §iii ggi 

i>r«r«fw* t^ctTvTr^ Cifeo*c4* 

•s^^dTOO^H 

ilig ggii .§§1 

cS'aS'cS'fS’ oTeC’cTsii* uftC-rf* 

M 

cjT 

Chicago. 

*S9.Ti9ixxdpq[s 

p§ii umu sii 

i 

s’ 

•S!^dTOOOH 

igii Bum §§§ 

g'gf^d 3fsr^ 

i 

si 

i 

1 

1910- 11. 

1911- 12.. 

1912- 13... 

1913- 14. 

1914- 15. 

1915- 16. 

1916- 17. 

1917- 18. 

1910-19. 

1919- 20. 

1920- 21. 

1 















Statistics of Wheat 


•s^nomdtqg 

18,460 

24,602 

27,803 

25,327 

24,222 

21,233 

19,252 

15,083 

15,712 

19,875 

16,981 

20,406 

26,030 

54,474 

44,977 

28,275 

20,084 

1^277 

•s^dioooy 

mmn ii§g i§g§ 

Sifs'cf ^cfss 

•.s^nexndtqg 

ssjs^aa ®« 2 !is ssgg gssa 

•si^dieoe^ 

722 

1,554 

518 

320 

153 

114 

166 

203 

202 

231 

109 

199 

1,790 

5S7 

191 

213 

147 

115 

•s^noradixig 

ilgiii g§i§ igii 

*-rw*cfc^"rJi-T »H'i-r*»rf-r i-Tr-roTt^ "Tirefi-ri-r 

•s:^dioo0H 

iSfflSig ills iisi 

to COO^ri' CST rH'iH* COC^' 

•s:^Ti0nidjq:g 

iiilll 

•s‘;dioo0?t 

gg|g|S 

•ff^TceindpTS 

isssii mi §s§s 

tfTufufio- oo*'<D«re«s* 

•e;di0O0^ 

giiiii im am giis 

to'cc't^tSt^fS' ^tpteS'^ 

‘s:^tioizidrq[g 

-SSS5K 

•si^dieoo'a: 

78 

96 

143 

151 

152 
156 

199 

145 

125 

152 

115 

144 
159 
187 

103 

139 

93 

129 

's;n0rad|iig 

oo»iOM»niH ooc*-ieo r-t»f?ajoo 

““'-tass a3“=a as®a ss^gts 

•S‘}d]0O9?[ 

255 

762 

461 

1,087 

641 

506 

171 

174 

205 

255 

2S4 

251 

943 

1,063 

595 

656 

L776 

470 

•s^iranidTug 

2.252 
5,168 
3,579 
2,675 
1,763 
2,284 

3,038 

2,255 

2,011 

2.253 

1,920 

2,281 

3,622 

4,762 

3,922 

3,234 

1,508 

1,302 

•S1.dl9O0?£ 

g'Sl^gg liii ills mi 

w'eo' '•jT^ffiTco' cfcoco'll 

•ffuromdtqg 

Siills §§li §§§i iSil 

cr»-ricrt>orTir rH“T-r cfcCw'^’' cQ'ivrt.rpo’ 

•B^dieoen 

gg£r:g SteSg feggSS 

P C4 © <M pj c5 o ‘O « I-- aa 00 w iH wa p. lO &o 

csrt-rwr^^ixrTtr w'l-r e<r 

■8'^^^0^Idmg 

im mm 

pi'ci'wTw''^'^ e«rwj‘e4'»rr of'w5c4c4’ 

■sidlwwH 

iiiiS3 siii .grii liii 

•sqttoradrqg 

ilisss 3I'S3 lilt ■ 

»' rf 

•s;dtao9H 

iisiii 1^12 iiji mm 

tH •iT 

•s^noradjqg 

siiiii ISIS sigi siss 

oi*<£f‘wr*-r ih'c^'co'^ 

•s^djaoea 

Saig iiii mm 

c^o^to'^rA'ci' r4‘»*4‘c!r»*r *^c<r^ej^ 


• •IIIB •••! |ft» 

IBBIII li«l »«•« 

itBiii ite’a, •flit •«!« 

iyijiiiillMIH IM 
tllljl llll llrf llll 


Daily Trade BoHetin and Board of Trade Beports. > No report. 
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WHEAT--Oontinue<i. 


Table 37 . — Wheat: YmhU supply in United States, first of eadi mmth, 1910-11 to 
[In thousands of btL^ls; i. e., 000 omitted,] 



1 Compiled from Chicago Daily Trade Bulletin, 


Table 38.— Wheat: Yearly movements and local consumption at primary markets, 1910 

to mi.^ 

[In thousands of bushels; 1. e., 000 omitted.] 

ALL PBIMAEY HARKETS. 


Year. 

ginning 
of year. 

Re¬ 

ceipts. 

ShixH 

meats. 

Supply 
at end 
of 

year. 

Local 

con¬ 

sump¬ 

tion. 

Year. 

ginning 
of year. 

Re¬ 

ceipts. 

Ship¬ 

ments. 

Supply 
at end 
of 
year. 

Locsd 

eon- 

sump¬ 

tion. 

MiO... 

1911.. . 

1912.. . 

1913.. . 
19U... 

1915.. . 

12,034 
23,863 
23,350 
30 163 1 
13,248 ! 
7,948 

222,783 
231,322 
382,409 
310 283 
432,055 
613,476 

124,478 
130,055 
23&024 
205,938 
304 201 
313,886 

23,863 

23,350 

30,163 

1^248 

^948 

42,628 

86,478 

101,780 

137,572 

121,280 

133,154 

164,010 

1916.. . 

1917.. . 

1918.. . 

1919.. . 

1920.. . 

1921.. . 

42,628 

14,209 

785 

8,681 

19,799 

43,063 

374,754 
177,551 
439,088 
402,643 , 

416,179 

266,500 

80,717 

285,874 

327,729 

.222,806 

293,406 

14,209 
785 
8,681 
19,799 
11 621 
49,463 

130,673 
110,258 
145,318 
163 796 
186 448 
116,368 


1 Compiled from Chicago Daily Trade Bulletin. 


Table 39.— Wheat: Summary in per cent of mrloads ^raided hy licensed vnspectors for 
yearly periods, all inspection points. Total of all dosses and subclasses under each 
grade. 

1017-18 TO 1920-21. 
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WHEAT—Continued, 

Tables A!),—Wheat: Production and disposition of arop, United States^ 1910 to 1921, 


[In millions of bushels; i. e., 000 omitted.] 


Year. 

Production. 

Qual¬ 

ity. 

On 

hand 

Julyl. 

Total 

sup¬ 

ply* 

Seed¬ 

ing. 

Carry 

over. 

Ex¬ 

ports. 

Re¬ 

main¬ 

ing 

for 

con¬ 

sump¬ 

tion. 

Canadian. 

Winter 

wheat. 

Spring 

wheat. 

Total. 

Crop. 

Ex- 

port.i 




■H 

P.cf. 









1910. 

434 

201 

635 


88 

723 

77 

92 

69 

482 

132 

01 

1911. 

430 

191 


.88 

92 

713 

72 

78 

80 

483 

231 

77 

1912. 

400 



.90 

78 


71 


143 

504 

224 

104 

1913. 

523 

240 


.93 

00 

853 

82 


146 

549 

232 

152 

1914. 

685 

206 


.90 

76 

967 

86 

55 

832 

494 

101 

91 

1915. 

074 

352 

1.026 



Mjmm 

84 

103 

243 

591 

394 

177 

1910. 

480 

156 




‘824 

80 1 

43 

204 

402 

203 

227 

1917. 

413 






95j 

17 

133 

4C3 j 

234 

1 S6 

1918. 

565 

356 




938 

100 1 

54 

287 

497 

189 

100 

1919. 

732 

200 





90 


220 

607 

193 * 

114 

1920. 

578 





93S 

90 

88 

365 

4C4 

270 

m 

1921.^_ 

587 

208 


.87 

^BRtl 

874 












1 







»Includes wheat flour in terms of wheat. Calendar years. 
‘Includes Imports. 


Table 41 .—Wlmt crop ckssi/ied by ffrades. 

[Based upon estimate of about 5,000 mill and elevator operators.] 
SPRING WHEAT. 


State. 

No 

.1. 

No. 2. 

No. 3. 

No. 4. 

No. 5. 

Under 5. 

1921 

1920 

1921 

1920 

1921 

1920 

1921 

1920 

1921 

1920 

1921 

1920 

Wisconsin. 

2.7 

S.7 

16.5 

15.2 

25.1 

25.4 

25.6 

20.8 

19.7 

18.8 

10.4 

14.1 

Minnesota. 

5.6 

6.8 

12.3 

8.0 

30.9 

14.5 

28.9 

19.8 

17. U 

27.5 

5.3 

n. 4 

Iowa. 

3.1 

4.2 

12.5 

15.2 

27.9 

19.2 

25.5 

19.7 

18.8 

15.8 

12.2 

25.9 

North Dakota. 

14.0 

31.7 

22.2 

18.0 

29.7 

18.0 

20.5 

14.1 

10,0 

10.6 

3.6 

6.7 

South D^ota.. 

15.7 

2.5 

22.7 

5.3 

sas 

8.9 

17.0 

14.9 

9.9 

19.9 

4.2 

48.5 

Nebraska.. 

11.2 

7.3 

29.6 

14.1 

20.9 

17.1 

17.4 

15.8 

9.4 

14.8 

5.5 

80.9 

Montana. 

74,7 

64.0 

18.2 

20.7 

5.6 

10.1 

1.4 

3.1 

,1 

,9 


.6 

Wyoming.... 

70.0 1 

30.8 

10.3 

27.5 

10.7 

22.5 

15.0 


3.9 


.3 

Colorado:. 

saa 

33.0 

37.3 

30.5 

13.8 

10.4 

7.2 

8.7 

1.5 

4.7 

1.9 

3.7 

New Mexico...... 


41.7 

. 

32.5 


10.2 


4.2 


2.1 


.3 

Utah. 

33.6 

25,9 

40.1 

51.6 

17.1 

17.2 

5.6 

5.0 

3.4 

.3 

.2 

.0 

Idaho. 

Washington...... 

37.3 

26.9 

41.5 

49.6 

13.5 

1.5.7 

3.8 

3.4 

2.7 

1.8 

1.2 

2.6 

22.0 I 

20.0 

44.2 

36.4 

25.9 1 

28.5 

5.9 

10.9 

1.2 

3.1 

.8 

1.1 

Oregon. 

60.0 I 

4.5.3 j 

37.6 

3;i.o 

9.6 ! 

14.1 

2.3 

4.1 

.5 

1.8 


.3 

United States. 

24.1 

24.0 

26,6 

20.8 

24.2 

16.6 

15.1 

VIS 

7.9 

11.8 

8.1 

, ao 


WINTER WHEAT, 


New York. 

13.6 

ia4 

48.4 

67.1 

25.4 

18.8 

7.6 

4.6 

2.7 

0.9 

2.3 

0.3 

Fennsylvania. 

12.3, 

13,4 

48.6 

52.2 

27.6 

22.3 

8.1 

7.9 

2.3 

2.9 

1.2 

1.3 

Maryland,.,. 

12.2 

25.1 

39.8 

45.2 

25.5 

19.0 

14.2 

7.6 

5.5 

2.0 

2.8 

1.1 

Virpnla... 

16.2 

'12.6 

49.8 

40,7 

19.3 

11.8 

9.8 

3.4 

3.3 

.4 

1.6 

1.3 

6.9 

22.4 

41,0 

4ai 

3^2. 

20,1 

13.1 

a? 

4.2 

1.7 

i:e 

1,0 

Indiana,.,..... 

6.7 

14.4 

3^9 

50,1 

35.7 

32.9 

14.4 

8.7 

4,9 

2.4 

2.4 

1.5 

nUnois. 

aa 

22.2 

43.9 

47.8 

29.4 

19.9 

12.9 

7.1 

3.5 

2.0 

2.0 

1.0 

Michigan. 

12.6 

20.2 

49.3 

50.4 

2a3 

19,3 

8.2 

6,5 

2.5 

2.3 

1.1 

1.4 

Iowa. 

0.8 

15.7 

44.6 

45.1 

30,6 

28.1 

10.6 

7,7 

2.4 

2,1 

2.0 

1.3 

Missouri. 

3.8 

19.7 

24.2 

47,8 

35,0 

21.1 

22.8 

ao 

9.2 

3.4 i 

5.0 

1.0 
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Table 41. — Wh&at crop classified ly grades —Continued. 
WINTER WHEAT-Continued. 


State. 

No.l. 

No. 2. 

No. 3. 

No. 4. 

No 

.5 

No. 6. 

1921 

1920 

1921 

1920 

1921 

1920 

1921 

1920 

1921 

1920 

1921 

1920 

Nebraska. 

23.4 

21.4 

47.0 

42.9 

21.8 

20.9 

5.9 

9.4 

1.6 

3.6 

.3 

1.9 

KAnsas. 

24.2 

38.4 

39.9 

33.2 

21.5 

10.7 

0.8 

6.9 

3.3 

2,3 

1.3 

.5 

Kentucky. 

4.3 

10.5 

35.2 

42.3 

35.6 

23.3 

16.9 

12.8 

6.3 

6.1 

1.7 

5.0 

Tennessee. 

8.2 

9.8 

39.4 

42.6 

32.6 

.29.3 

13.5 

12.5 

42 

3.9 

B.I 

1,9 

Texas. 

13,7 

23.3 

27.5 

21.3 

35.7 

17.7 

14.7 

16.6 

6.3 

12.2 

2 .x 

9.0 

ddahoma. 

9.2 

32.4 

34.7 

41.8 

342 

16.8 

14 0 

6.2 

6.7 

2.0 

2.2 

.8 

Montana. 

68.1 

68.4. 

20.6 

20.9 

8.7 

8.5 

1.6 

1.4 

.5 

.4 

.6 

.4 

Colorado. 

4S.0 

56.6 

31.3 

30.3 

12.8 

9.5 

4 5 

2.9 

2.1 

.4 

1.3 

.3 

Idaho. 

29.9 

32.9 

50.4 

52.6 

13.1 

12.5 

2.4 

1.8 

.6 

.2 

3.6 

.0 

Washington. 1 

36.9 

37.4 

45,4 

42.6 

1 143 

16.7 

3.0 

2.3 

.0 

1.0 

.4 

.0 

Oregon.... 

49.4 

41.3 

34.0 

40.9 

11.2 

11.2 

4 4 

3.8 

.0 

1.4 

.1 

1.4 

Oalffomia. 

66.7 

42.1 

26.3 

30.4 

11.8 

16.0 

2.4 

6.5 

^2.1 

3.1 

.7 

1.9 

United States. i 

19.7 

29.5 

39.9 

42.0 

25.1 

18.2 

10.2 

6.7 

3.5 

2.4 

1.6 

1.1 


Table 42. —Wheats including fiour: International trade^ calendar yearSf 1909-19^0J 


Intheti 
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Table 43 .—Oats; Area and production in undermentioned countries, 1909-1921. 


Country. 


Average 

1909-1913.1 


Area. 


1919 


1920 


1921 


Production. 


Averi 


1919 


1920 


1921 


NORTH AMERICA. 


United States. 

Canada: 

New Brunswiek.. 

Quebec. 

Ontario. 

Manitoba. 

Saskatchewan.... 

Alberta. 

Other. 


i,m- 

acres. 

37,357 


liOOO 

acres. 

40,359 


1,000 

acTes. 

42,491 


1,000 

acres. 


1,000 

bushels, 

1,131,175 


1,000 

bushels. 

1,184,030 


1,000 

bushels, 

11,496,281 


1,000 

bushels, 

1,060,737 


204 
1,461 
2,964 
1,379 
2 293 
1,223 


306 

2,141 

2,674 

1,847 

4,838 

2,767 


2,206 

2,880 

1,874 

6,107 

3,090 

384 


. 285 

2,367 
3,096 
2,226 
5,682 
2,912 


5,933 
40,294 
105,036 
54,192 
98,481 
52,045 
11,697 


9,261 

57,275 

78,388 

57,698 

112,157 

65,726 

13,883 


9,118 
66,729 
129 171 
57 657 
141 549 
115,091 
11,395 


Total Canada. 
Mexico. 


9,840 


14,952 


15,850 


16,950 


367,678 


394,387 


530,710 


17 


Total North 
America. 


47,197 


1,498,870 


sovm AMERICA. 

Argentina.. 

Chile. 

Uruguay. 


1,999 

68 

46 


.3,080 

79 

85 


2,301 


81 


2^061 

56 

76 


51^122 


3^762 

3,250 

1,288 


57,113 
8 250 
1,479 


Total South 
America.... 


EUROPE. 


2,113 


3,244 


2,193 


38,300 


61,842 


Austria. 

Croatia-Slavonla 
Bosnia Herzegovina 

Belgium.. 

Bulgaria. 

Czetmoslovalda. 

Denmark. 

Finland... 

France.. 

Germany. 

Greece. 

Hungary. 

Italy\ 


8 4,613 
246 
225 
644 
*455 


606 


627 


664 


1,028 

*9,801 

*10,750 


Norway... 

Bumama. 

Kusaia Proper *. 

Poland-... r.. 

Northern Caucasia *. 

Serbia*.... 

Spain. 


Switzerland.. 

Yugoslavia... 


*2,669 
1,253 
’ 77 
346 
266 
ai;i05 
38 013 
*2,858 
1 190 
266 
1,275 
1 969 
81 


561 

302 

*1,375 

997 

1,013 

7,296 

7,396 

155 


1,129 

62 

889 

343 


1,981 

1,091 

1,013 

8,278 

8,015 

273 

802 

1,159 

62 

395 

342 

2,165 


407 

2,003 

1,112 


7,8 


*143,392 

5,216 

4,973 

40,905 

*9,880 


13,581 


15,974 


43,115 


*310,020 

*591,996 


806 

1,198 

62 

378 

842 

2,167 


*2,440 


4,119 


4,738 


1,595 
1 762 
57 


United Kingdom: 

England. 

Wales.. 

Scotland.. 

Ireland. 


1,835 

204 

952 

1,049 


2,252 

312 

1,111 

1,442 


. 1,588 
1,758 
56 
1,035 

2,017 

219 

1,032 

1,332 


1,527 

1,767 

62 


*85,840 

36,945 

3 382 
18 512 
10 245 

*27 645 
874^045 
*76,590 
20,002 

29,110 
79 115 

4 784 


27,361 
7,387 
*46,099 
47,683 
24,133 
179,825 
309,587 
2 749 


33,865 

10,125 

59,654 

50,794 

24,561 

291,406 

335,521 

3,996 

22,307 


1 , 

2o; 392 
16,106 
* 22 824 


1,849 
22 186 
15,078 
54,343 


*76,281 


129,061 


Total Uni ted 
Kingdom..., 

Total Europe.. 


4,040 


6,117 


84,158 


1,932 
215 
1,011 
1 254 


74,750 

7,274 

37,670 


32,915 
761691 
2,770 
1 42,192 

80,416 

1o!920 

42,440 

85,540 


37,772 
70,616 
3,118 
?26,854 

7^768 

?200 

41,256 

65,388 


4,412 


182,777 


219,316 


192,612 


1^686,321 


7,118 
50,691 
72 576 
49,442 
170,513 
64 192 
11,801 


426,232 


47,606 
2 ; 715 
1,986 


52,300 


18,776 


30,251 

11,271 

72,361 


28,029 

245,206 


4,134 
20,140 
37 774 
1 560 
21 289 
12 742 
62,211 


149,788 


3,036 


74^186 
, 6,040 
»4?732 
58,238 


183,146 


Cyprus..... 429 

Eussia(Asiatic)*. 4^912 ..... 87,403 

asstssssssssst ■■ ... . -■ .. . 

1 Five-year average except in a tew cases where statistics were unavailable. 

* Old boundaries. * Former Kingdonu Bessarabia and Bukowlna. 

>Bohemia, H<»'avia, and Silesia. * Former Human Poland, Western Galicia, and Posen. 

*1910 Census. ^ Unofficial 

99912®—yBK 1021-85 
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OATS---Oontiiiued. 

Table 43.—OaCs: Arm andpFO^tiMX/km in widementim&i eomtriee, Oon. 


CouBtry. 

Area. 

Production. 

Average 

1909-1913. 

1019 

1920 

1921 

Average 

1909-1913. 

1919 

1920 

1921 

AFBTGA. 

Algeria,. 

Tunis.. 

fCsiou of South Africa. 

Total Aftica... 

ATJSTBALASU, 

Australia: 

qneensiand. 

New South Wales 
Victoria.. 

South Australia.. 

Western- Austra¬ 

lia. 

Taamapla. 

Total Austra¬ 
lia. 

New Zealand. 

Total Austral¬ 
asia . 

total_ 


lyCQO 

mes.. 

533 

138 

641 

Um 

acrer. 

574 

149 

558 

tpm 

acre«. 

165 

564 

tm 

bushels, 

12^950 

A33d 

7,197 

t,000 

hmkela. 

10,634 

3,445 

6,689 

1,000 

busMs. 

6,855 

1,481 

4,985 

1,000 

bushels.. 

11,412 

5,167. 

7,789 


1,312 

1,281 

1,287 

2^480 

20,768 

13,321 

2^363 

2 

75 

m 

101 

81 

61 

343 

I6I 

141 

sa 

660 

192 

192 

48 


47 

1,571 

Am 

1,371 

1,204 

2,066 

4 

•1,273 

5,276 

1,541 

1,600 

8481 

3 

•599 

6,603 

1,634 

2,487 

1,242 


' 708 

768 


m 


10,441 

12,559 

.. 

376 

173 

ISO 

148 

13,664 

6,SS5 

8,492 

5^225. 

1,084 

941 

1,249 


28,615 

17,326 

21,651 










1 


IMBM 

HHHI 


WMtKm 



a Less than 500 acres. > Inclading Federal Territory. 


Table. ,44..—Oosa: Total produeisim in comtries ai far a& reported^ ISSe-lSSt. 


Toaar. 

Produetibn. 

Year, 

Ffoduetion. 

Year. 

Production. 

Year. 

* 

Production. 

1895w. 

law.,. 

181ft. 

1966. 

1901. 

1 

1902 . 

1903 . 

1904,. 

W06.-,... 

1906... 

1907. 

,1908. 


1^. 

»J0,. 

1911 . 

1912 . 

»13. 

1914.. 

J1913. 

Bmheia. 
4,312,882,680. 
4 1^,410 680 
8,808,561 600 
4^617,394 000 
4,697,437,090 
4;084 857 (KK) 
4,306,550,000 

1916 . 

1917 . 

1918..,„, 

1919 . 

1920 . 

1921 . 

BturA<2t. 

$,484,67^609 

^112,599,689 

3,548,621690 

2,956^079,000 


Table 45.—OflJs: Average ^Id per acre in mdemevitioned countrm, lS9(hl021. 


Year. 

United 

States. 

Russia 

(Euro¬ 

pean). 

Ger¬ 

many. 

Austria. 

Hungary 

Proper. 

Prance. 

United 

Kiug- 

doru.i 

Average: 

1880.-189&.. 

MvMs. 

2A1 

29.3 

32^1 

MtSiels. 

17.9 

20.0 

•22.2 

Btfshelr. 

499 

5a7 

47.5 

JBiudtek. 

2A8 

29.8 

29.3 

Busheh, 

BushtU, 

29.8 
33r0 

32.8 

43.6 

44.3 

43.1 

1900-1909. 

ib.7 

•3A8 

, 1849-1913... 

1919.,.,.... 

3A2 

23.7 


41.3 

4L9 

41.2 

2214 

2&& 

28.3 


216 

3A2 

29.6. 

. 42.9 
41.6 
41.5 

mtk. .... 

25.0 

1921.. 





^ ^^-wrayerage^ 
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OATS—Continued. 

Tabus 46.—Ooa: proefttflJton, vahu, exports, etc., in the Utdted 

1849-mi. 

[See hciaduoto of Table 4.} 


Aver- age Farm 

vSm fl-se Prodiio- farm value 

Year. yield tion(000 price Dec.l 

flmS P«r omitted), per (ooo 

acre. bushel omitted), 

Dec4. 


CMcSeo cash price per 
bushel, No. 1 north* 
ernspring.! 


Domestic 

exports, 


December. 

Following 

May. 

lucmaing 

flour, 

1 fiscal year 
^ beginning 
July l.» 

flour, 
fiscal year 
beginning 
Xulyl.« 

Low. 

Hi^. 

Low. High. 



Cts. 

Cts, 

1 Cts, Cts, 

Bushels. 

Bushels, 



1 Quotations ate for No. 2 to 1906. 

* Mmeal not included until ISSS. 
a Oatmeal not tnriuSed 1967-1882, and 1909, 


4 Acreage adjusted to census basts. 
* Preliminary estimatn. 
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OATS—Continued. 

Table 47 .-— Oars; Acreage^ production^ and total farm value, by States, 1919--19il. 


State. 


Thousands of acres. 


1919 1920 19211 


Production (thousands of 
bushels). 


1919 


1920 


19211 


Total value, basis Dec. 1 price 
(thousands of dollars). 


1919 


1020 


19211 


Maine. 

New Hampshire. 
Vermont. 


Bhode Island.. 


Connecticut.. 
New York-... 
New Jersey... 
Pennsylvania. 
Delaware. 


Maryland. 

Virginia-. 

West Virginia- 
North Carolina.. 
South Carolina.. 


Gei 

rioi__ 

Ohio_ 

Indiana... 

Illinois..., 


Michigan... 

Wisconsin,. 

Minnesota.. 

Iowa. 

Missouri.... 


North Dakota.. 
South Dakota.. 

Nebraska. 

Khnsas. 

Kentuciy..... 


Alabama... 

Mississippi.. 

Louisiana... 

Texas....... 


Oklahoxoa.. 


Montana... 
WTOUtog.. 
. Colorado... 


New Mexico- 

Arizona. 

Dtali........ 

Nevada. 

Idaho. 


Washington. 

Oregon. 

California.... 


117 

IS 


11 

1,008 

71 

1,176 


160 

180 

170 


310 
40 
1,452 
1,750 
4 ; 291 

1,515 

2,348 


1,707 


1,963 
2 133 
1554 
280 

220 

222 

150 

60 

1,863 

1,573 

280 

679 

100 

174 

56 

13 


185 

210 

284 

147 


119 
■ 18 
81 


11 

1,059 

72 

1,210 

7 


148 

200 

154 


344 

41 

1,540 

1,875 

4,334 

1,485 
2,408 
8 702 
6,894 
1,918 

2,618 
2,219 
2,400 
2 127 
280 


128 

50 

1,490 

1,650 


116 

204 

61 

13 

77 

3 

185 

210 

300 

155 


124 

IS 

81 

9 

1 

11 

1,038 

72 

1,238 

6 

60 

163 

210 

170 


412 

41 

1,614 

1,878 

4,594 

1,544 
2,632 
3,924 
6,960 
2 ; 148 

2,619 
2,650 
2 685 
1,894 


308 

147 

55 

1,865 

1,765 

300 

469 

150 

217 

61 

18. 

79 

3 

180 

210 

272 

140 


3,978 

594 

2,448 

297 


32t 

25,704 

2,130 

36,456 

138 

1,372 

3,520 

3,780 

2,839 

6,854 

6,200 

600 

47,916 

66,000 

m,m 

37,875 

78,423 

98,728 

192,584 

46,089 

37,154 

56,927 

69,962 

43,667 

6,300 

4,070 

3,996 

2.400 

1,100 

78,246 

50,336 

6,180 

3,474 

1,200 

4,559 

1,607 

455 

1,730 

76 

5,550 

8.400 
8,889 
4^263 


4,974 

702 

2,835 


40,772 

2,304 

47,190 

231 

1,626 
3,241 
6,400 
3 388 


697 


76,876 

171,193 

58,806 

107,378 

138,825 

229,866 

58,499 

6^432 
7?446 
83,040 
65,299 
6,580 

4,950 
4 428 
. 2,176 
1 160 


United States. 


40,359 


42,491 


44,826 


1,184,030 


11 726 
4,370 
6,426 

1,671 

351 

2,603 

112 

7,030 

9,786 

10,950 

4,660 


4,340 

630 

2,673 

279 


24,912 
1 728 


168 

1,620 

3,342 

4,620 

3,060 

8^112 


37,122 

45,(772 

121,741 

28,101 

63,958 

94,176 

154,060 

42,960 

49,761 

58,300 

70,054 

38,827 

6,667 


•6,776 
2,940 
1 265 
33,670 

35,3(}0 
6,600 
10,787 
4 600 
6,727 

1,690 

630 

2,876 

113 

7,740 

10,500 

8,704 

3,780 


505 

!,203 

267 


21,334 
1 704 
29,165 
124 

1,125 

3.520 
3 440 
3,009 
7,639 

7,130 

720 

34,500 

38,640 

00,111 

26,891 
64,896 
63 186 
123,254 
32,723 

24,893 

35,864 

45,475 

31,877 

5,733 

3,785 

4,196 

2.520 
1,100 
60,077 

35,235 
5,421 
3,161 
1 344 
4,103 


455 


5,439 

7,812 

8,178 

4,002 


2,126 

246 

22 

248 
27,317 
1 728 
31,145 
162 


t,252 


7.802 
418 

34,034 

35,362 

73,613 

28,227 

52,860 

49,977 

82,762 

28,665 

24,897 

30,725 

26,467 

4.803 

3,861 
3 897 
1,893 
943 
21,685 


5,655 
5 980 
2 709 


1,337 

337 

2,082 

134 

4,780 

7,046 

7,118 

3,720 


2,387 

378 

1,577 

165 

17 

198 

11,709 

778 

15,877 

77 


1,872 

2,402 

2,142 


5,537 

346 

12,250 

13,071 

35,305 

10,116 
21 106 
21,660 
85,641 


10,450 

11,660 

14711 

10,483 

2,672 


4,404 

1,882 

886 

13,092 

9,631 

5970 

7,668 

1710 

2^220 

811 

410 

1,064 

85 

2,477 

4,410 


1,9 


11,060,737 


688,311 


321,540 


1 Preliminary estimate. 
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OATS—Continued. 

Table 48.—Oafe: Co'indiimn of crop ^ United States, on first of months named, 1901-1921. 






mtSM 

85.3 

83.7 

73.6 

72.1 

1908 

90.6 

92.1 

89.4 

87.2 

1909 

86.5 

84.3 

79.5 

76.7 

1910 

89.2 

89.8 

86.6 

85.6 

1911 

92.9 

92.1 

90.8 

90.3 

1912 

86.9 

1 84.0 

82.8 

81.9 

1913 

81.6 

1 81.0 

75.6 

66.5 

1914 


85.7 

76.8 

69.7 

1915.... 

92.2 

93.9 

91.6 

91.1 

88.3 

85.6 

83.8 

'1916.... 

86.9 

86.3 

81.5 

78.0 

82.2 

81.5 

83.3 

1917.^.. 

88.8 

89.4 

87.2 

9a4 

68.8 

66.7 

646 

1918.... 

93.2 

85.6 

82.8 

844 

89.2 

90.3 

92.3 

1919.... 

93.2 

1 87.0 

! 76.5 

73.1 

76.3 

73.8 

74.0 

1920.... 

87.8 

i 84.7 

1 87.2 

88.3 

84.7 

79.4 

76.8 

1921.... 

86.7 

77.6 

646 

61.1 


Table 49, — Oats: Forecast of production, monthly, with preliminary and final estimates. 

[000 omitted.] 



June. July. 



Bushels. 
1,109,000 
1 104,000 
1 216,223 
1,287,854 


1,254,834 

. 

}. 

1,380,593 

1,600,049 

1,439,991 


1,315,476 

Average-. 

1,289,780 

i . 

1.404.922 


Bushels,, 
1,139,000 
1 081 000 
1,199,805 
1,398,996 
1 316,867 


Bushels, 
.1,207,000 
‘1,028,000 
1,163 240 
1,402,100 
1,274,028 


1,452,907 1,456,138 1,533,476 1,580,714 

1 436,617 1,427,596 1 477,348 l! 636,297 

1,396,637 1,260 463 1,218,935 1,219,521 


■jmiBEiM 



iPreUmiuary. 


Table 50. — Oats: Production and distribution in the United States, 1897-1921. 
[000 omitted tmdcr bu!;hels.] 


Old stock-- 

on farms 

Aug. I- Q^antity* 


ifftri ooimty 
following. 


Buahsls. Bushels. 

1897-1901. 63,681 764,368 

1902-1906. 63,928 916,981 

1907 . 68,268 754,443 

1908 . 37,797 807,166 

1909 . 26 323 1,007,143 

1910 . 64,200 1,186,841 

1911 . 67,801 922,298 

1912 . 34,875 1,418,837 

1913 . 103,916 1,121 708 

1914..... 62;467 1,141,060 

1915 . 55,607 1,649,030 

1916 . U3;728 1 261 837 


1917 . 47,834 

1918 . SLm 

1919 . 9§;046 

1920 . 64,819 

1921 . 161,108 


1 649 030 
i;26i;837 

1,692,740 
1 638124 
1 184 080 
1 496 281 
1 060 737 


Bushslt, 
201,387 
267 540 


822,701 
844 963 
1,083^466 
1 250,641 
990,099 

1,453,212 
1 225 684 
1 203 627 
1 604,637 
1,365,665 

1,640,674 

1,277,076 
1 551 100 
1,221,845 



































































S44 Yedfbooh of the Pefaft'mmd of Agntmlture^ 19BL 

OATS-^Oontmued. 

TabIjE Tidd per me, price per huM Dec* 1, and value per <8cre, Ijf Statee, 


Yield per acre (busjiels). Farm price per bu^el (cents). 




Haine...^..36.029.040.031041.830,0 68 

New Hampshire.. 36.688.038.033.030.035.0 68 
Vermont.rr......34.036.041.029.685.083,0 67 

KassachuS6tts....36.037.04a 033.0 34.081.0 68 


51 66 67 46 67 85 60 62 86 6630,3210.06 

48 66 68 54 69 84 87 85 76 6029.5621.00 

48626553 65859090 76 5928.2219.47 

»n Efi fti\ en sa no oote aa 


Bbodelsiland.....31.m042.080.028.028.0 67 45 


Conneeticnt.... 

New York.. 

New Jersey...., 
Pennsylvania..- 
Delaware....... 


Maryland. 

Vir&a. 

West Virginia. 
North OaioUna. 
South Carolina. 


..32.133.038.029.530.0 

,.32.835.041.025.538.5 

..32.034.040.030.032.0 

..31625.039.031.039.0 

..3a232.035.02S.033.0 

..30331,033.028.032.5 


56 55 55 
47 51 45 


64 48 61 70 79 
■61 441 57 731 80 


81 91 90 80 6928.8818.29 

76 90 96 80 6026.0616.80 

79 90 88 75 60 25.89ia00 

78 84 83 67 47 217611.28 


75 45 24.34laso 
66 45 24.9912.83 


.. 22.421523.023.0‘21.9 
..21827.027,021.027.0 
,.17.916.017.016.722.0 
..21,615.022.023.024.0 


Georgia....19.616.020.020.021.021.0 87 65 68 70 66 

Florida.15.4110laO 15.017,013.0 81 70 79 70 70 

OMo..37.641 0 44.0133.044.2 23.0 50 33 40 45 3$ 

Indiana.. 36.242.042,0132.041.0210 47 30 38 43 34 

Illinois.3a452.04103a0|39.526.5 47 30 .38 44 3.5 

Michigan..31.836.04a025,039.6ia2 49 33 39 46 85 

WiscoDsUl.,.......8S.644.046.63a.441$24,3 48 32 37 43 36 

IiOnnesota.88,537.041,028 087.6210 43 • 26 32 40 82 47 

Iowa. ..,..37.747.0^,081839.026.0 43 27 34 41 32 48 

iliSSom:i......,...20,84aQ29.027.030.52a^^ 60 36 45 44 38 

North Dakota.... 19,4 16 ..oW4i6,521019.0 .41 22 30 37 27 

South Dakota....31.634.039.029.031 022.0 41 25 34 38 28 


51 50 51 62 78 87 90 70 46 23.56 12.S 

48 52 49 61 75 S6 82 70 4523.0712.15 

52 58 55 63 84 100 100 81 66 19.6211.48 

51 55 51 64 79 91 91 79 52 20.21U.44 

61 65 62 74 93 108 106 96 70 17,00|12.C0 

71 71 67 80 100 118 110 103 73 21,0817,52 

68 70 66 79 117 119 115 108 64 20.72'l3.44 

79 70 70 71 98 115 120 60 6514.651 a 45 

40 45 3$ 53 64 70 72 60 33 23.^7.59 

38 43 34 51 63 67 69 46 29 22.l|6.96 

38 44 3.5 51 65 67 70 43 29 24,18.7.68 


45 85 53 64 
43 36 51 66 


Z7\ 27 44 62 61 


Nebraska.30.938.022.232.834.627,1 44 30 

Kansas.26.631.022,028,180.720.6 49 36 

Kentnoky.,..23.638.a2im5pi519.0 64 44 


Tennessee...21.825.025.018.5a82a5 66 47 S3 

Alabama.19, Oia 0,19.0ll& 818.022.0 80 62 69 

M!ISsiBsippi.184 IS. 020.0116,617.0 20.0 73 60 63 

Louisiana..23.122.325,022.023,023.0 74 51 57 

Texas.24.526.014.742.022.0180 69 43 61 

OlElahmna.26.423.824.ol32.o'33.02a0 51 84 45 

Arkansas.24.5 28.q2S.5;22.025.022.0 65 50 53 

H^mtana.20220,080.0 6.022.023.0 52 85 32 

Wyoming.31.436.041.012.038.030 0 60 37 40 

Cmorado...31.338030.026.231,531.0 57 38 44 

NewHteTden..28180.028027.427,4 27.? 66 45 60 

AxitOEia.35.440.040.035,027.035.0 81 70 50 

Utah.37.5[44.q45.0 27.933.836.4 64 49 40 

Nevada.35.640.038025.337,237.7 81 52 65 

.....37.838040.0300380480 56 35 32 

Washington.40.438N27.04a046.05aO 60 40 40 

Or^on.36.025.(m031.S38532.O 58 41 38 

calismla..,. 30.630.027.Q 70 55 66 


09 71 48 362066 865 

67 70 49 3324.89 802 

63 64 36 23186Q 852* 


53 61 70 71 49 301841 800 


40 31 47 61 65 65 37^ 2117.68 5.6 


64 73 73 
76 90 91 


.39 27^16.26 5.54 
73 481832 9.12 


66 47 S3 53 50 62 83 93 93 78 48 17.93 084 

80 62 69 69 63 75 102 107 105 88 65 17.3lll4.30 

78 00 68 85 66 74 94 107 106 87 64188312.80 

74 51 57 63 65 68 94 99 100 82 7019.901810 

59 43 51 481 42 61 82 92 64 66 391872 7.02 

51 84 45 41 35 57 75 84 70 44 271829 840 

65 50 53 53 52 68 75 8SS8 78 4519.32 9.00 

52 85 32 89 32 47 81 SO 91 51 3414.95 7.82 

60 37 40 48 43 00 80 80 112 62 38 23.9211.40 

57 38 44 45 41 60 76 80 90 60 33 280310.23 

66 45 60 45 50 0? 84 89 95 80 4823.5013.30 

81 70 50 70 64 80 96 120 100 96 65 35.4622.75 

64 49 40 43 45 61 .85 97 98 SO 3732.3918.47 

81 52 65 56 55 76 96 118 100 120 7537.092828 


88 34 54 77 94 

42 37 51 81 98 

45 37 49 75 96 

53 60 72 85 .94 


98 68 32 29.0613. 76 
93 72 42^89821.00 
92 65 38,i^.7612.16 
96 30 5127.0113.77 


United States.. 31. 


7j29..3|35.2p.7|48 8|31.9jS8.243.8 36.152.4 66.6 78 9 70.448 0 30.3 20.32 7.17 






































Year. 

January. 

1 

1 

t 

1 

1 

i 

August. 

1 

1 

OQ 

October, 

November. 

December. 

Average. 

1908. 

46.1 

47.0 

47.9 

50.0 

a 4 

51.8 

a 2 

49.8 

47.2 

47.2 

46.5 

47.2 

47.9 

1909....,. 

48.1 

48.1. 

■61.1 

a 2 

a 3 

57.4 

a 2 

60.0, 

42.3 

41.0 

41.0 

40.2 

46.4 

1910... 

42.8 

45.0 

46.0 

45.6 

as 

ao 

ai 

.41.7 

.38.4 

a 2 

34.9 

34.4 

39.9 

1911...,... 

33.2 

.33.1 

32.8 

32.3 

as 

34.7 

37,5 

a2 

40.4 

42.6 

43.8 

45.0 

a? 

1912... 

46.1 

47.6 

-49.8 

52.0 

ao 

aa 

52.5 

44.3 

35.0 

ao 

a 6 

31.9 

41.4 

1913.. 

32.2 

32.4 

33.1 

33.1 

34.2 

ao 

37.7 

37.6 

39.3 

ao 

37.9 

a2 

36.8 

1914.... 

39.1 

39.3 

38.9 

39.5 

39.6 

ao 

38.8 

36.7 

as 

43.3 

42.9 

43.8 

40.9 

1915. 

45.0 

60.1 

52.1 

a 4 

a4 

51.3 

46; 7 

45.4 

,38.5 

34.5 

34.9 

ai 

.43.:5 

3916. 

39.1 

44.6 

42.7 

42.0 

42.6 

ai 

40.4 

40.1 

43.1 

44.5 

49.0 

52.4 

44.0 

1917. 

.51.4 

55.2 

56.9 

61,6 

71.0 

69.9 

68.9 

73.7 

61.7 

62.3 

61.7 

66.6 

62.7 

1918....,..*. 

73.9 

78.7 

86.2 

a 9 

ao 

78.1 

76.3 

73.0 

70.3 

71,0 

68.2 

70.9 

74.6 

1919..... 

70.8 

64.3 

62.6 

65.8 

70.9 

71.2 

70.9 

.75.3 

71.7 

a 4 

68.7 

70.4 

,69.4 

1920. 

78.2 

82.7 

84^5 

90.7. 

9S.3 

102.9 

104.5 

81.9 

70.2 

60.7 

54.5 

40.0 

74.0 

1921. 

45.6 

41.8 

41.9 

39.3 

36.8 

37.9 

35.6 

33.8 

,30.1 

81.0 

29.2 

30.8 

34.3 

Average,1912-1921, 

62.0 

63.7 

54.9 

a 6 

a9 

58.6 

67.2 

.54.2 

50.2 1 

a 9 

48.1,1 

48;8 

52.1 


Table 63 .—Monthly Tmrhetings by famm^ 1916~-19ii, 
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Table 54. — OaU: Extent and causes of yearly crop lossesj 1909-1920* 


Year. 

Peficieiit mois¬ 
ture. 

Excessive mois¬ 
ture. 

Floods. 

Frost and freeze. 

Hail. 

1 

Storms. 

Total climatic. 

Plant disease. 

1 

Animal pests. 

Defective seed. 

Total. 


P.ct. 

P.ct 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct* 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct 

P.ct 

P.ct 

P.ct. 

1920. 

6.4 

2.7 

ESI 

0.4 

0.8 

0.9 

0.4 

12.1 

2.3 

1.4 

0.1 

0.1 

16.3 

1919. 

11.5 

6.7 

.4 

.4 

.7 

2.8 

.4 

22.3 

4.9 

2.2 


.1 

29.9 

1918. 

12.9 

.5 

.2 

1.3 

.9 

1.8 

.3 

18.1 

1.1 

.9 


.2 

20.7 

1917. 

11.8 

1.2 

.2 

2.7 

•s 

1.0 

.3 

18.2 

.8 

.4 

0) 

0) 

19.8 

1916. 

Rfl 

4.0 

*4 

.6 

.8 

2.8 

*5 

-19.7 

5.1 

1.3 


.1 

27.2 

1915. 

2.4 

8.5 

.9 

.4 

1.0 

*1 

.8 

13.2 

2.1 

.3 


.2 

16.3 

1914... 

15.7 

2.2 

.2 

.3 

.8 

2.6 

.4 

22.7 

2.0 

1.7 

*1 

.1 

27.6 

1913. 

22.7 

.7 

.2 

.2 

.6 

L8 

.2 

27.2 

.5 

1.1 

.1 

.1 

30.3 

1912.. 

7.2 

3.1 

.,8 

.5 

1.0 

1*1 

.5 

14.1 

1.6 

.7 

.1? 

.2 

17.7 

1911. 

27.6 

1.0 

0) 

.5 

.3 

6.1 

.1 

35.4 

.7 

1.5 

.1 

*2 

39.5 

1910. 

17.0 

.8 

.2 

.7 

.4 

1.7 

.3 

21.4 

.9 

.6 

.2 

*2 

24.0 

1909... 

7.9 

5.2 

.6 

.8 

1.1 

.9 

.8 

17.7 

2.4 

.5 

.1 

.4 

22.2 

Average. 

12.7 

3.0 

.8 

.7 

.8 

1.9 

.4 

20.2 

2.0 

1.0 

.1 

.2 

21.3 


1 Less than .03 per cent. 


Table 55. — Oats: Monthly and yearly average price, per hushel of reporud sales of , 
No* S white, 1910-11 to 1921-22* 

OHICAQO.i 


Crop year. 

1 

•§ 

8 

"i 

f 

October. 

November. 

December. 

January. 

1 

N 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Weighted 

average. 

1910-11.. 

10.35 

.41 

30.34 

.45 


30.32 

.48 

30.32 

.47 

30.33 

.50 

30.31 

.52 

30.31 

.53 

3a32 

.67 



30.44 

.49 

30.33 

.50 

1911-12. 

1912-13. 

.33 

.3.3 

.33 

.32 

.33 

.33 

.33 

.32 

.35 

.38 

.40 

.40 

.35 

1913-14.i. 

.42 

.43 

.40 

.40 

,40 

.39 

.39 

.39 

.39 

.40 

.40 

.37 

.40 

1914rl6. 

.42 

.48 

.46 

.48 

.49 

.58 

.68 

.67 

.57 

.54 

.49 

.53 

.50 

1916-16. 1. 

.41 

.34 

..38 

.36 

.42 

.48 

.45 

.42 

.44 

.43 

.39 

: .41 

.41 

1916-17........ 

.44 

.46 

,49 

.55 

.53 

.67 

.56 

.61 

.69 

.70 

.67 

.78 

.54 

1917-18. 

.61 

.60 

.60 

.65 

,77 

.82 

.89 

.93 

.89 

.77 

.77 

.77 

.71 

1918-19. 

.70 

.72 

.69 

.72 

.72 

.65 

.58 

.63 

msi 

.60 

.70 

.78 

.70 

1919-20. 

.73 

.68 

.70 

.73 

.82 


.86 

.93 

1.01 


1.13 

.91 

.80 

1920-21. 

.70 

.62 

.54 

,51 

.48 

.44 

.42 

.42 

.36 

.39 

.37 

.34 

.51 

1921-22. 

.32 

.35 

.31 

.33 

,34 



















11 year average.. 

.50 

.50 

.49 

.50 

.52 

.64 

.54 

.55 

.67 

.57 

.57 

.57 

.52 


ST. Loxns.* 


1910-11. 

30.35 

30.34 

30.32 

30.31 

30.34 

30.33 

30.32 

30.26 

$0.34 

10.34 

$0.40 

30.29 

30.33 

1911-12. 

.43 

.45 

.46 

.48 

.48 

.51 

.52 

.54 

.57 

.56 

.63 

.45 

.40 

1912-13. 

.40 

.33 

.37 

.32 

.34 

.34 

.34 

.33 

.35 

.39 

.38 

.40 

.36 

1913-14. 


.42 

.41 

.40 

.41 

.39 

.40 

.40 

.39 

.40 

.40 

.37 

.40 

1914^15. 

.41 

.49 

.45 

.48 

.50 

.54 

.58 

.58 

.57 

.53 

.48 

.53 

,50 

1915-16. 

.41 

.37 

.36 

,37 

.42 

.47 

.46 

.43 

.45 

.43 

.40 

.41 

.42 

1916-17. 

.43 

.46 

.49 

.56 

,65 

.67 

.58 

.62 

.69 

.70 

.68 

.77 

.59 

1917-18... 

.60 

.59 

.58 

.67 

,76 

.84 

.90 

.93 

.89 

.78 

.78 

.76 

.75 

1918-19.... 

.70 

.71 

.71 

,71 

,76 

.66 

.60 

.65 

.72 

.^.70 

.70 

.77 

.69 

1919-20... 

.74 

.79 

.71 

.74 

.83 

.89 

.88 

.90 

.94 

1.13 

1.12 

1.00 

.89 

1920-21... 

.73 

.63 

.65 

.52 

.60 

.45 

.44 

.43 

.38 

.40 

.38 

.36 

.51 

1921-22. 

.32 

.36 

.32 

.33 

.35 






f 

















llyearaverai^.. 

.51 

.51 

.60 

.51 

.54 

.54 

.55 

.54 

.57 

.58 

.67 

.56 

.54 


t Compiled from Chicago Pally Trade Bulletin. 

* .Compiled from St* Louis Daily Marlcet Beporter. 
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Statistics of 0(d$. 
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Table 56.— Oats: Monthly and yearly average price per lushel of reported sales of No, 
3 white, 1910-11 to Continued. 

OMAHA.8 


Crop year. 

August. 

1 

1 

October. 

November. 

i 

i: 

1 

1 

January. 

February. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Weighted 

ayerage. 

1917-18. 

$0^68 

.71 

.68 

.29 

6S0.5$ 

.70 

.66 

.60 

.32 

6*0.67 

.66 

.67 

.52 

.28 

6*0.72 

,69 

.72 

.46 

.29 

*a76 

.70 

.80 

.46 

.80 

*a8i 

.64 

.85 

.42 

*0.88 

.58 

.86 

.39 

*0.88 

.62 

.89 

.40 

*0.87 

.69 

.99 

.34 

*0.80 

.68 

1.08 

.37 

*0.74 
.66 
1.10 
.34 

*0.73 

.74 

.93 

.33 

sa78 

.67 

84 

.48 

1918- 19. 

1919- 20. 

1920- 21. 

1921- 226. 











KANSAS CITY.# 


1910-11. 

*0.34 

*0.33 

*0.32 

*0.32 

*0.32 

*0.32 

*0.31 

$0.30 

*0.32 

*0.32 

*0.39 

*0.43 

sa34 

1911-12. 

.41 

.46 

.49 

.48 

.48 

.50 

.53 

.53 

.67 

.54 

.52 

,44 

.50 

1912-13. 

.34 

.33 

.32 

.34 

.33 

.38 

.39 

.36 

.48 

.40 

.40 

.38 

.37 

1913-14. 

.40 

.47 

.45 

.47 

.47 

.34 

.33 

.33 

.35 

.36 

.39 

.37 

.40 

1914-16. 

.47 

.47 

.45 

.47 

.48 

.53 

.56 

.67 

.56 

.54 

.46 

.61 

.64 

1916-16. 

.38 

.35 

.36 

.39 

.42 

.44 

.47 

.43 

.44 

.43 

.39 

.45 

.40 

1916-17. 

.45 

.46 

.48 

,56 

.54 

.56 

.58 

.63 

.71 

.71 

.67 

.76 

.68 

1917-18. 

.69 

.60 

.60 

.67 

.76 

.83 

.90 

.91 

.91 

.77 

.72 

.74 

.72 

191S-19. 

.74 

.72 

.70 

.69 

.72 

.67 

.61 

.66 

.71 

.71 

,70 

.69 

.66 

1919-20. 

.73 

.66 

.69 

.74 

.81 

.87 

.89 

.92 

1.06 

1.12 

1.11 

.91 

.83 

1920-21. 

..72 

.63 

.55 

.61 

.49 

.46 

.43 

.43 

.37 

.40 

.37 

.35 

.60 

1921-22. 

.32 

.35 

.31 

.32 

.33 






















11 year average-. 

.51 

.50 

.49 

.51 

.53 

.62 ; 

.55 

.55 

.59 

.67 

.56 

.55 

53 


MINNEAPOLIS.? 


1910-11. 

*0.35 

*0.36 

*0.30 

*0.31 

*0.30 

*0.31 

*0.29 

*0.20 

*0.32 

*0.33 

$0.37 

*0.42 

*0.33 

1911-12. 

.41 

.44 

.46 

.46 

.46 

.48 

.50 

.52 

.51 

.54 

.60 

.47 

.47 

1912-13. 

.34 

,31 

.31 

.29 

,30 

.31 

.31 

.30 

.32 

.36 

.38 

..38 

.33 

1918-14.,;. 

.40 

.40 

.37 

.37 

.37 

.36 

.36 

.37 

.36 

.38 

.38 

.36 

.38 

1914-15. 

.42 

.46 

.44 

.40 

.46 

.52 

.56 

.56 

.55 

.52 

.46 

.50 

.48 

1916-16. 

.37 

.33 

.34 

,35 

.40 

.46 

.45 

.41 

.42 

.42 

.38 

.38 

.38 

1916-17... 

.44 

.44 

.47 

.53 

.49 

.55 

.66 

.60 

.67 

.69 

.66 

.76 

.52 

1917-18. 

.65 

.58 

.58 

.62 

,76 

.81 

.88 

.92 

.88 

.74 

.75 

.74 

.71 

1918-19. 

.68 

.69 

.65 

.69 

.69 

.64 

.56 

.60 

.68 

.66 

.66 

,74 

.66 

1919-20. 

,70 

.65 

.67 

.69 

.80 

.83 

.82 

.88 

1.08 

1.05 

1.15 

.94 

.80 

1920-21,.. 

.66 

.58 

.51 

.47 

.44 

.41 

.39 

.30 

.33 

.36 

.34 

.34 

.48 

1921-22.. 

.31 

.33 

.28 

.29 

.30 























U year average.. 

.48 

.51 

.48 

.48 


.50 

.52 

.53 

.58 

.65 

.54 

.54 

.50 


* Compiled ftrom Omaha Dally Price Current. • Compiled from Kansaa City Daily Price CiirreTit, 

* No report. ? Compiled from Minneapolis Daily Market Becord, 

* Prices for part of month. 


Table 66.—Oats; Ratio of price of No, 3 yellow com to No, 3 white oats, Chicagot 
1910-11 to 1930-21, 


Crop year. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Got. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb, 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May, 

June. 

July. 

1910-11. 




1.6 

1.4 

1.4 

1.6 

1.5 


1,6 

1.4 

L4 

1911-12. 

1.6 

i.s 

1.6 

1.4 

1.3 

1.2 

1.2 

1.3 


1.4 

1.4 

1.4 

1912-13......... 

2.8 

2.2 

2.0 

1,6 

1.4 

1.4 

1.6 

L5 

■ii 

1.6 

1.6 

1.6 

1913-14. 

1.8 

1.7 

1.8 

1.8 

1.7 

1.6 

1.6 

1.6 

HI 

1.8 

1.8 

1.9 

1914r-15. 

2.0 

1.6 

1.6 

1.4 

1.3 

1.3 

L8 

1.3 

1.3 

1.4 

1.6 

1.5 

1915-16. 

2.0 

2.2 

1.8 

1.8 

1.6 

1.5 

1.6 

1.7 

1.7 

1.7 

1.9 

2.0 

1916-17. 

1.9 

1.9 

2.0 

1.8 

1.7 

1.7 

1.8 

1.8 

2.0 

2.3 

2.5 

2.6 

1917-18. 

3.4 

3.5 

3.4 

3.4 

2.3 

2.2 


1.8 

1.9 

2.1 

2.1 

2,2 

1918-19. 

2.5 

2.2 

2.0 

1,8 

2.0 

2.2 

2.3 

2.4 

2.3 

2.5 

2.5 

2.5 

1919-20. 

2.6 

2.2 

2.0 

2.Q 

1,8 

. 1.8 

1.7 

1.7 

1.7 

1.9 

1.7 

1.7 

1920-21. 

2.3 

2.1 

1,7 

1.5 

1.6 

1.6 

1.5 

1.6 

1.6 

1.6 

1.7 

1.8 

1921-32. 

1.8 

1,5 

1.5 

1.4 

1.8 

















Average. 

2.2 

2.1 

1.9 

1.8 

1.6 

1.6 

1.6 

1.6 

1.7 

1.8 

wm 

1.9 
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0 ATS—Continued. 

Table 68.—Oate; Visible supply in United States^ first of each muth^ 191(hll to 


[In thousands of bushds; 1. e., 000 omitted.] 



I Compiled from Chicago Daily Trade Bulletin. 


Table 69.—Oats; Summary^ in per ceru of carloads graded by licensed inspectors for 
yearly periods^ all inspection points, total of all classes and subclasses under mh 
grade, , 

1919-20 TO 1920-21. 



AUGUST, 1920, TO JUDY, 1921, BY CLASSES. 
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Statistics cf Oats. 

OATS—Continued. 

Table 60.—Oate, including oatmeal: International trade, calendar years, 191i-19i0. 


Country. 


Average; 19U-1913. 


Imports. Exports. 


1918 


Imports. Exports. 


1919 


Imports. Exports. 


Imports. Exports. 


PBINCIPAL BXPORTINQ 
COXmTRIES. 


Algeria. 

Argentina.. 


Canada. 

China......... 

Chile. 

Humania. 

Russia. 

United States. 


PEINCIPAt. IMPOETINQ 
GOUNlEtSS. 


Austria-Hungary.. 


Denmark. 

Cuba. 

Finland. 

France. 

Germany. 

Italy..... 

Ketnorlands. 

Norway. 

Philippine Islands. 

Sweden. 

Switzerland. 

United ICingdom... 
Other countries.... 


Total. 


1,000 
busltelf* 
93 
54 
a 53 
117 
48 


76 

1,643 

.5,657 


3,426 
8,845 
4,126 
1,361 
1,187 
30 746 
41,320 
9,040 
41,901 


6,055 

12,484 

64,755 

3,976 


236,047 


1,000 
busMs. 
1,296 
52 7,54 
278 
16,583 
484 
2,499 
10,012 
65,279 
12,592 


»237 

59 

151 


433 

122 

30,844 

104 

33,834 


2,342 
«15 
1,411 
3,151 


1,000 
hxisheli. 
0) - 


IfiOO 
bmhels, 
6,900 
3?; 347 


1,000 

busbeU. 

73 

19 


1,000 

bushels. 

5,438 

22,958 


1,000 

bushels. 

3,670 


1,000 

bushels. 


3,767 


45 


131,086 


1 

20 

330 

'"i9 


16,346 

238 

1,835 


1,347 

42 

31 


67,570 


6,728 


* 57 
36,010 


19,255 

1 

11 

53 

385 

2,142 

66,595 


3,948 

509 

1,192 

114 

31,632 


37 


4,668 

91 


0 


107 

3,437 


12:046 

C 

1,605 

6,334 

29,944 


184 

127 

m 


36 

3 

3,713 

4,457 


265 

18,133 

243 

3,147 

2,080 

14 

100 

14 

3,704 


1, 


ll^iiOlO 


323,780 


70,091 


16,909 

435 

196 


16,540 


<109 

9 

25 


4,876 

265 

1 

433 

183 


595 

16 


49,255 


^ Less than 500. > One year <Two-yeaj average. < Austria only, new boundaries. 
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BARLEY. . 

TABI.B 61 .—jBarZe//; Area and production of undermentioned countries, 19O9^190i. 


Country. 


, Average , 
1SO0-1913.1 


Area. 


Average , 
1900-1913.^ 


Production. 


X919 


1920 


1921 


NOKTH AMERICA. 

Uiiited States. 


1,000 

acres. 

7,619 


1,000 

acres. 

6,720 


1,000 

acres. 

7,600 


1,000 

acres. 

7,240 


1,000 

bushels. 

181,881 


1,000 

bushels. 

147,608 


ifiOO 

bushels. 

189,382 


Canada: . , , 

New Bnmswjc|c,.| 

Quebec.. 

Ontario. 

Manitoba. 

. Saskatchewan— 

■Alberta. 

Other. 


561 

234 

185 

14 


894 

493 

414 

30 


8 

194 

484 

839 

519 

481 

27 


9 

192 

462 

1,043 

498 

568 

24 


79 

%382 

17,017 

1A954 

7;350 

386 


5,344 
13,134 
17,149 
8,971 
10,562 
. 944 


194 

4^910 

16,660 

17,520 

10,502- 

12,739 

786 


Total Canada. .. 
Mexico. 


2,646 


2,562 


2,796 


48,532 


56,389 


63,811 


Total North 
America.... 


9,302 


SOUTH AMERICA. 

Argentina..... 

Chile. 

Uruguay. 


Total South 
America. 


Austria. 

Croatia-Slavonia *— 
BosniarHerzegovinas. 

Belgium. 

Bulgaria. 

Czechoslovdda— 

Denmark. 

Finland. 

France. 

Germany. 

Greece. 

Hungary Proper.. 

Italy. 

Yugoslavia.-. 

Luxemburg. 

Netherlands. 

Norway. 

Bumania. 

Eussla Proper .. 

Poland. 

NorfchernCaueasia *. .j 

Serbia^. 

Spain. 

Sweden. 

S\vitzerland. 


United Kingd 
England.. 
Wales.... 
Scotland. 
Ireland... 


. Total United 
Kingdom.... 

Total Europe.. 

-- 

Biiti^ India. 

Cyprus.. 


117 

4 


98L 


389 


*2,712 

158 

214 

85 

*616 


591 


* 1,1 
*3,976 
195 
*2,760 
613 


78 

*474 


1,502 

<2,782 

300 


8 


*1,319 

23,075 

*1,249 

3,735 

242 

3,509 

451 


57 
156 
«1,943 


n,815 


4,254 

412 

19 


1,400 

88 

191 

•165 


1,406 

104 

174 

187 


1,844 


1,871 


49,370 


6,394 



615 

...... 


667 

139 

11 


3,626 

3,924 

61 


3,977 


10,279 

3,977 

72 


7,611 


14,338 


90 

545 

1,711 


1,641 

<2,949 

581 

1,266 

494 

1,181 

5 

56 

156 

3,385 


.m.. 


91 
561 
1,583 
628 
296 
1,653 
<2,808 


*71,988 
2,540 
3,455 
^247 
,425 


V. ^ 

*1214 


22,588 

5,737 

*46,489 

*153,529 


3,617 
10,371 
»21 


1,187 

541 


*69 812 
10,104 


5,295 

26,285 

<76,695 

5,020 


4,350 

13,926 

37,288 

24,707 

4,983 


5 

62 

156 


20,446 


1,944 


2,429 


4,319 

402 

18 


4,261 

402 

16 


3,270 
2,S67 
* 21,821 
372, m 
*27,150 
67,191 
6,072 
74,689 
14,692 


2,688 

5,275 

•31,641 


<82,_._ 
7,026 
22,585 
5,870 
20,650 
105 
2,743 
6,3S2 


T 35,917 


81,808 

12,802 


90,462 

11,023 

620 


99 

204 

207 


1,356 

80 

171 

175 


47,352 

2,812 

7,103 


40,593 
3 200 
6,112 
7 800 


47,856 

2,824 

7,784. 

7,627 


^048 


1,782 


64,760 


57,704 


65,991 


1,063,957 


7,415 


40,973 

2,151 


129,827 


149,380 

•3,500 


1- Flve>year average except in a few ea^, where statistics were unavailable* 

* Old boundaries. . „ 

• Bohemia, Moravia, and Silesia. 

< Summer barley only. 


•Former Klngdoim Bessarabia, and Bukdwina. 

• Fona» Russian Poland, Former and Western Gelled and Posen. 


1,000 
btmels. 
151,181 


161 

4,073 

10,149 

19,682 

13,343 

11,657 

654 


59,709 


11, lai 
5,385 
169 


16,715 


5,201 


1^241 
4^364 
27,328 
4 939 
37,804 


20,592 

10,362 

•12,401 

96 

3,651 

4,310 

49,558 


63,305 


SI), 320 
n, 804 
552 


40,552 

1,920 

6,158 

5,952 


54,682 
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StaMstics of Bwley, 

BARLEY—Continued. 

Tablb 61.—Surfeit; Am and produetim of undermentioned mmtriee, 1909-Ml— 

Continued. 


Coimtry. 

Area, 

Production. 

Average 

IftOO-m 

1919 

1920 

1921 

Average 

1909-1913. 

1919 

1920 

1921 

xau—Continued. 

Japanese Empire: 
Japan^.^. 

i i,m 
i aeres, 

‘ 3,183 

I 5 

m 

I i,m 

1 «cr«. 
2,893 

i,m 

dcr^s. 

2,987 

i,m 

ocree. 

im 

bitshels, 

89,52$ 

53 

19,436 

1,000 

bushels. 

89,358 

1,000 

brnMs. 

92,140 

1,000 

bushels, 

89,898 

■ffftr'mhsft_ 


Korea. 




26,480 



Total Japanese 
Empire. 






4,031 

- 



109,017 




(Astfttift)_ 







'"829 




11,171 




ToT-al Asi?i_ 







12,696 




i 163,312 




AFRICA. 

Algeria. 







3,353 

394 

%m 

357 

1,523 

1,106 

55 

2^795 

340 

2,341 

927 

99 

2,508 

374 

1,905 

1,230 

91 

41,961 

33,667 

10,283 

26,394 

5,511 

1,058 

29,932 

10,449 

39,645 

2 618 
749 

i 

1 50,491 

11,371 
29,510 
11,482 
1,137 

Eevnt... 

Morocco. 


Tunis. 

1,145 

I 7,900 
2,015 

Union of South Africa 

Total Africa.... 



5,681 

6,502 

6,108 


76,913 

$3,393 

103,991 

AUSTRALASIA. 

Australia: 

Queensland. 



7 

12 

60 

46 

6 

6 

1 

8 

100 

130 

7 

8 

3 

5 
86 

158 

6 

9 


119 

204 

1,400 

842 

184 

70 

9 

86 

2,029 

2,417 

141 

82 

35 

39 

1,529 

2,449 

120 

116 


Hew South Wales 
Victoria. 





South Australia.. 
Tasmania. 





Western Aus¬ 
tralia. 



Total Austialia. 

New Zealand.... 



137 

255 

267 


2,819 

4,70.1 

4,288 


39 

19 

23 

47 

1,402 

711 

816 

1,587 

Total Austral¬ 
asia. 

176 

274 

290 


4,221 

5,475 

5,101 

Grand total.... 

76,825 




1,628,056 











Tabm 62 .—Boridjj; World produet/hn to far at reported, iS9M9ti. 


tear. 

Prodnetien. 

Year. 

Production. 

Year. 

Production. 

Yew. 

Production. 

1895. 

1«96. 

1887. 

1898 . 

1899 . 

1900 . 

1901 . 


1 

■ 

1909. 

mo . 

lOU . 

1912.. 

1913 . 

1914 . 

1915 . 

mmmm 

§§§§§§§' 

1916. 

1917...... 

1918 . 

1919 . 

1921.. 

tStOBO^ 

i,m4 

’OT«7(I09 
1;M8 779,000 

'goontf^doo 
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BARLEY—Continued. 

Table Barley: A'oerdge yield per acre in undermentioned courvtneSi 1890-1921, 


1 

Year. 

United 

States. 

Bussia 
(Euro- 
1 pean). 

Geiv 

many. 

Austria. 

Hungary, pjance. 
pn^er. 

United 

King- 

dom.i 

Average: 

BuiheU. 

Bushels, 

Bushels, 

Bushels. ^ 

Bushels, Bushels, 

Bushels, 

1890-1899. 

23.4 

13.3 

29.4 

21.1 


39.8 

1900-1909. 

25.5 

14.3 

85.3 

26.3 

23.4 ^23.0 

36.0 

1910-1919. 

25.1 

*15.6 

33.2 

26.3 

« 24.2 1 23.1 

33.6 

1919. 

22.0 


27.6 

16.4 

. 17.5 

30.8 

1920. 

24.9 


27.9 

18.5 

17.8 23.4 

32.2 

1921. 

20.9 

i 


31.7 

19.5 

17.4 22.9 

30.6 


1 Wincliester bushels. * Seven year average. , * Six year average. ■ ■ 

Table Qi.— Barley: Acreage^ production, value, exports, etc., in the United States, 

1849-1921, 


[See headnote of Table 4.1 




age 

Produc- farm 


Chicago, cash price per 
I bushel, lo\7 malting 
to fancy.i 


iiuuui:- ijMii* vuiuo 


per omitted), per 


bushel omitted). 
Dec.1. 


December, “owing 
Low. High. Low. High- 


Domestic 

exports, 


Imports, 
fiscal year 
b^;mnijig 



iPrioes 1895 to 1^ lor No. 3 grade. * Acreage adjusted to cenEUs basis. • Preliminary estimate. 
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B ABLE Y—Oontinued. 

Table Barley: Acreage^ production^ and total farm value, by StaUs, 1919 - 19 ^. 


state. 

^ Thousands of acres. 

Production (thousands of 
bushels). 

Totalvalue,^sfe^c. l^piice 

1910 

1920 

1921 i 

1919 

1920 

19211 

1919 

1920 

19211 

Maine. 

4 

4 

4 

112 

104 

104 

190 

144 

89 

New^ Hampshire.. 

I 

1 

1 

26 

26 

23 

47 

38 

25 

Vermont. 

9 

11 

8 

226 

308 

200 

338 

370 

169 

New York. 

171 

170 

168 

3,762 

4,930 

8,318 

6,116 

4,881 

2,057 

Pennsylvania. 

14 

16 

13 

343 

360 

280 

439 

324 

174 

Maryland. 

4 

4 

4 

132 

no 

120 

162 

12r 

89 

Virdnia. 

Olifo.. 

9 

10 

9 

226 

270 

207 

292 

270 

149 

114 

102 

97 

2,622 

2,825 

2,037 

3,278 

2,316 

1.039 

Indiana. 

74 

81 

66 

1,850 

2,187 

1 236 

2,183 

1,903 

593 

lUinois. 

177 

182 

173 

4,779 

6,638 

4,550 

6,783 

4,637 

2,093 

Michigan... 

297 

265 

236 

6,049 

6,630 

4,112 

5,958 

6,768 

2,344 

Wisconsin. 

616 

602 

478 

13,674 

15,913 

10,642 

16,646 

13,367 

6,427 

ALliinesota........ 

814 

895 

! 886 

16,280 

22,375 

17i720 

18,885 

13,872 

6,025 

Iowa.. 

236 

180 

100 

6,018 

4,960 

3,901 

6J40 

3,118 

1,638 

Missouri. 

9 

7 

1 7 

270 

106 

154 

351 

192 

100 

North Dakota.... 

1,085 

1,086 

i 1,096 

12,478 

19,530 

16,988 

13,476 

10,037 

4,927 

South Dakota.... 

771 

1 028 

1,019 

16,902 

25,700 

17;323 

19,506 

13 304 

5 024 

Nebraska. 

217 

266 

1 199 

6,677 

7,424 

4 015 

6,677 

3 712 

1379 

Kansas. 

609 

767 

660 

13,743 

19,482 

13 200 1 

13 743 

8,767 

3 828 

Kentucky........ 

6 

6 

6 

160 

140 

144 

236 

161 

8$ 

Tennessee. 

6 

6 

9 

120 

138 

189 * 

216 

152 

189 

Texas. 

78 

78 

78 

2,730 

1,794 

1,872 j 

3,058 

1,346 

842 

Oklolioma. 

77 

116 

122 

2,810 

2,784 

2 684 

2 818 

2,004 

1,208 

Montana. 

76 

64 

60 

420 

1 152 

1 200 

688 

749 

720 

Wyoming. 

8 

6 

8 

120 

216 

232 ’ 

210 

238 

151 

Colorado. 

163 

216 

202 

2,907 

5,292 

4,444 

3,488 

3,969 

1,644 

NewHcxioo. 

10 

11 

10 

238 

260 

239 

262 

195 

149 

Arirona. 

25 

20 

29 

876 

680 

928 

1,226 

952 

742 

Utah. 

16 

19 

16 

366 

693 

512 

616 

693 

249 

Nevada. 

6 

6 

6 

159 

150 

187 

238 

248 

150 

Idaho. 

90 

92 

87 

2,340 

3,220 

2,784 

3,276 

2,415 

1,308 

Washington. 

85 

82 

76 

2 650 

2,895 

2,797 

3 4'i2 

2,805 

1454 

Oregon. 

Coluomia. 

67 

987 

76 

1,250 

70 

1,188 

1 548 
26; 649 

2,415 
28; 760 

2,240 

29,700 

2 ; 322 
37 ;575 

2,416 

28,760 

1,120 

16;632 

United States... 

0,720 

7,600 

7,240 

147,608 

180,332 

151,181 

178,080 

135,083 

03,788 


} Preliminary estimate. 


Table e6.--BarUy: ConMtion of croPi United States, on first of montJia named, i90(hl9U* 



99012*—YBK 1921-80 
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B ARIiE Y*--0oiitiiiU6d, 

Table Barley: Forecast of production^ monthly, vdih preliminary 
final estimates. 

[000 omitted.] 


Year. 


a?id 


1912.. 

1913.. . 

1914.. . 

1915.. . 

1918.. . 

1917.. 

1918.. 

1919.. 

1920.. 


.\verage.., 


1921., 


June. 

July. 

August. 

Soptomber. 

October 

production 

estimate.^ 

Final 

estimate. 

Bushels. 

192,000 

177,000 

206,430 

197,289 

189,285 

214,371 

235,272 

231,757 

185,103 

Bushels. 
194,000 
165,000 
211,319 
.208;173 
205,989 

213,952 

229,816 

230,900 

193,090 

Bushels. 

202,000 

168,000 

202,660 

217,441 

194,842 

203,393 

231,815 

203,525 

195,925 

Bushels. 

209,000 

168,000 

199,575 

222,936 

181,441 

203,839 

235,835 

195,297 

194,858 

Bushels, 

221,619 

173,301 

196,668 

236,682 

183,536 

201,659 

236,505 

198,298 

191,386 

Btiishels. 

223,824 

178,189 

194,95;i 

228,851 

182,309 

211,759 
256,225 
147 608 
189,332 

203,168 

205,804 

202,178 

201,531 

1 204,728 

201,450 

190,661 

184,288 

170,511 

166,906 

163,399 1 * 161,181 


1 Preliminary. 

Table 88,— Barley: Yield per, acre, price per hmhel Bee. and value per acre^ by States. 


Yield per aero (btiahels). 


State. 


Es S2 2 

S S S1^ IS 


Farm price per bushel (cents). 


es 

el§ 

li 

1912 

I 

"2 

3 

1 

§ 

E3 

a 

ao 

s 

1919 

1 

1 

ll 

*0 

§ 

109 

77 

80 

81 

76 

104 

130 

149 

170 

138 

86 

35.01 

22.30 

118 

84 


82 

79 

90 

176 

150 

188 

146 

no 

40.31 

25.30 

106 

80 

80 

75 

75 

IOC 

140 

158 

150 

120 

80 

37.33 

20.00 

94 

68 

60 

71 

76 

101 

130 

126 

136 

99 

62 

31.65 

13.02 

90 

68 

71 

70 

75 

76 

140 

120 

128 

90 

62 

2&.m 

13.33 

89 

68 

64 

66 

70 

78 

180 

120 

123 

no 

67 

32.78 

20.10 

. 90 

75 

70 

80 

76 

85 

139 

m 

130 

IOC 

72 

33.56 

16.50 

78 

55 

65 

59 

64 

Bi 

1I£ 

90 

125 

8S 

51 

28.39 

10.71 

781 

60 

50 

67 

65 

75 

104 

104 

118 

87 

48 

28.69 

9.12 

79 


57 

M 

57 

103 

121 

90 

121 

82 

46 

33.67 

1210 

82 

65 

60 

65 

62 

91 

119 

100 

118 

87 

67 

24.80 

9.98 

81 

55 

60 

62 

56 

105 

124 

92 

121 

84 

51 

32.54 

11.48 

68 

41 

4£ 

53 

4£ 

8^ 

111 

80 

llfl 

6S 

34 

22.00 

6.80 

72 

52 

55 

55 

49 

91 

117 

85 

112 

63 

42 

28.09 

9.87 

85 

66 

6^ 

65 

63 

03 

94 

115 

130 

98 

6,6 

27.46 

14.30 

i 61 

35 

40 

45 

44 

80 

100 

73 

108 

56 

29 

12.62 

4.50 

► 65 

42 

46 

50 

46 

83 

110 

78 

115 

52 

29 

21.97 

4.93 

' 62, 

42 

49 

47 

42 

75 

98 

85 

100 

50 

28 

20.21 

6.92 

1 64 

40 

56 

47 

42 

77 

115 

95 

100 

45 

29 

13.89 

5.80 

1 98| 

75 

78 

77 

77 

00 

115 

140 

157 

116 

01 

33.25 

U64 

1 109! 

80 

70 

82 

76 

100 

144 

162 

180 

no 

100 

28.31 

21.00 

88 

78 

81 

70 

68 

80 

137 

130 

112 

7s; 

45 

23.91 

10.80 

84i 

60 

80 

53 

50 

100 

148 

124 

122 

72 

45 

22.82 

9.90 


53 

48 

53 

48 

76 

103 

100 

140 

65 

60 

16.65 

12.00 

1 94 

62 

61 

64 

S5| 

87 

ISO 

130 

175 

1101 

65 

37.89 

1&85 

1 74: 

50 

56 

55 

48 

82 

104 

113 

120 

76 

37 

24.42 

8.14 

1 88, 

71 

72 

75 

70 

100 

139 

110 

110 

76 

61 

28.32 

14.58 

1 102 

87 

78 

60 

56 

108 

150 

130 

140 

140 

80 

46.22 

25.00 

1 84| 

5^ 

55 

60 

52 

76 

120 

140 

m 

100 

48 

36.85 

15.86 

1081 

87 

90 

65 

70 

95 

1191 

1 

154 ! 

150 

165 

80 

44.44 

24.88 

78 

51 

48! 

50 

52 

82 

106 


140 

75 

47 

32.30 

15.04 

! 81 

53 

52 

52 

56 

84 

116 

110 

185 

100 

5282.26 

19.14 

86 

55 

55 

, 61 

62 

80 

115 

135 

150 

100 

5033.00 

16.00 

89 

76 

68| 

59 

62 

95 

120 

115 

141 

100 

66,30.47 

14.00 

173.8 

sas 

5^ 

54.3 

61.6j88.1 

113.7 

91.7 

120.6j71,3 

42,2^23.21 

8.81 


Value 
per aero 
(dollars).! 


Maine.....__ 

Nevir Hampshire. 

Vermont. 

New York. 

Feansylvaxua...! 

Mtarylaudi 
Vipjgiwia-. 
om. . 

ludhma. 

HUnoIs. 

Michigan. 

■Wisconsin.... 

Minnesota.... 

Iowa. 

Missouri.. 

Nwth D^ota , 
South Dakota..! 
Nebraska.. 
Kansas.... 
Kentucky. 

Tennessee. 
Tewas...... 

Oklahoma. 
Montana... 
Wyoming. 

Colorado..._ 

New Mexico.. 
AHxoua., 

■Utah. 

Nevada.. 

Jdaho.... 
Washin^n...-! 
Oregon.. 
Califmsia 

trnited States. I 


221 


25. 

26,2! 

27.6 

26.3 

25.2 


!L0 

25.0 

29.0 

28.0 

28.0 


25.0 
32.0 
31.0 

31.6 , , 

28.024.61.24.0 


a’28.0 

Q|24.8 

025.0. 

522.0! 


26.0 

26.0 

28.0 

29.0 


>.326.081.033,027.630.1 

>.430.0|27.025.027.0r 

^283.0j31,S^- 

^ 7 80.5:37.0! 

L 4 37.6 36.0! 


S|23.0 

025.0 


27.7 

27.0 


027.(m4 


23.0'24.4'30.017.026.017. 
29.7j32.0i36.726,531.7r 
21.6 27.0,31.02a 026,03 

28.6135.0 31. Sjr- 

20.025025.03 


[.525.51 

1)30.0 


127, 

28.0] 


16.812.6,21.51 
24,12 
24.520.6116.5 

18.1 aodao 

26.028.0^0 


DiaO: 


518. 

0 25.0 
7 29.0 
025.4 
028.0 


30.0, 

29.32 

28.32 
26.02 


19.024. 
23.823.6! 

035.034. or 
022.9 
026.6 

0|28.d2a 035.0|32.0| 
015,230.035.3“ 
.25.023.132.2 
126.0*27.0i23.0 


^23.7!26.3,£o'24.9 


20.9! 


! Baaed upon farm price Deo, 1, 
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BAELEY—Continued. 

Table 71. — Barley: Monthly and yearly average price per bushel of No. I, MinneapoUs, 

mo-11 to im-Si.^ 


Crop year. 

'i 

1 

1 

i 

o 

November. 

1 

A 

i 

February. 

March. 

April. 


1 


1 

1910-11 . 

$ 0.61 

$ 0.63 

tSH 

■ 

iH 

$ 0.77 

$ 0.74 

$ 0.81 

$ 0.88 

$ 0.75 

$ 0.77 

$ 0.87 

$ 0.74 

1911-12 . 

.85 

.94 

.95 

.98 

.91 

1.05 

1.00 

.95 

1.01 

.99 

.76 

.60 

.92 

1912-13 ... 

.46 

.49 

.50 

.47 

.45 

.49 

.48 

.46 

.46 

.60 

.52 

.48 

.48 

1913-14 . 

.58 

.61 

.66 

.63 

.50 

.62 

.60 

.48 

.47 

.48 

.47 

.45 

.51 

1914-16 . 

.59 

.58 

.65 

.59 

.57 

.68 

.76 

.70 

.70 

.70 

.66 

.68 

.65 

1915-16 . 

.59 

.48 

.61 

.56 

.61 

.70 

.66 

.65 

.68 

.70 

.68 

.69 

.63 

1916-17 . 

.81 

.81 

Ria 

1.11 

Rol 

i 1.17 

1.17 

1.21 

1.36 

1.48 

1.38 

1.49 

1.17 

1917-18 . 

1.31 

1.33 

1.28 

1.27 

1.49 

1.56 

1.88 

2.12 

1.82 

1.46 

1.23 

1.18 

1.49 

1918-19 . 

1.02 

.95 

.91 

.94 

,92 

.90 

.87 

.93 

1.09 

1.13 

1.12 

1.21 

1,00 

1919-20 . 

1.33 

1.27 

1.29 

1.33 

1.52 

1.52 

1.37 

1.51 

1.60 

1.74 

1.49 

1.16 

1.43 

1920-21 . 


.99 

.92 

.82 

.74 

.69 

.65 

.67 

.61 

.59 

.57 

.62 

.74 

1921-22 . .. 

.58 

.65 

.50 

.54 

.47 























11 year aver¬ 














age. 

.78 

.82 

.83 

.84 

.86 

.91 

.92 

.95 

.97 

.96 

.88 

.86 

.89 


1 Compiled from Minneapolis Market Becord. 


Table 12.—Barley and malt: International trade, calendar years, 1911-1920. 


Country. 


Average 1911 - 1913 . 


Imports. Exports. 


1918 


Imports. Exports. 


1919 


Imports. I Exports. 


1920 


Imports. Exports. 


PRINCIPAL EXPORT¬ 
ING COUNTRIES. 


A.lgeria. 

A-rgentina.. 

Austria-Hungary.. 

Briti^ India. 

Bulgaria. 

Canada. 

Chile. 

r.hifift . 

Bumania. 

Bussia. 

United States. 


PRINCIPAL IMPORT¬ 
ING COUNTRIES. 


Belgium... 

Brazil. 

British South Africa 

Cuba. 

Denmark. 

Egypt. 

Franco. 

Finland. 

Germany. 

Italy. 

Netherlands. 

Norway... 

Switzerland. 

United Kingdom,... 
Other countries. 


Total.. 


1,000 

Imshels. 

298 

1,310 


26 

166 

155 

01 

109 

974 


20,236 

978 

351 

278 

2,098 

889 

7,155 

526 

153,544 

816 

41,184 

4,333 

4,440 

51,727 

1,604 


294,096 


1,000 

4,720 

917 

18,271 

17,129 

1,700 

6,670 

631 

600 

16,693 

168,461 

8,400 


3,853 


2 

'i’soi' 


1 

1,225 

27 

29,611 

932 

15,500 


1,000 

bushels. 

1 

885 


0 


34 

273 

12 

1 

11,033 

01 


7,004 

136 

557 

616 

11,725 


1,000 

bushels. 

3,743 

218 


1,000 

bushels. 


1,000 

bushels. 

16,696 

1,871 


1,000 

bushels. 

4,005 


14,848 


1647 


4,550 
1 450 
97 




20 


13,172 

2,792 

084 


204 

3 

67 


19,620 


437 




2,581 

623 

73 

443 

2,699 

107 

15,247 

627 


40,745 


320 




2,627 

775 

340 


177 


0 


2 

65 

3,421 


L 306 

7^125 

782 

1,370 

38,906 

1,529 


112 

44 


G) 

220 

8,764 


46 

710 

3,302 

71 

4,904 

1,608 

3,072 

1,221 

1,380 

29,796 

1,064 


299,641 


34,127 


48,654 


74,709 


91,626 


55,864 


1,000 

bushels. 

1,715 


251 


9,954 

2,024 

288 

10,253 

"2i,’7i8 


V, 

% 


67 

23 

1,219 


1 

364 

3,875 


66,050 


1 Austria only, new boundaries. 


‘Less than 500. 
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RYE. 


Table 7S,—JRye; Area and production in undermentioned countries, i909-19^1. 



Area. 

Production. 

Country. 

Average 

1909-1913.1 

1919 

1920 

1921 

Average 

L909-1913.1 

1919 

1920 

1921 

NORTH AHERICA. 

United States. 

1,000 

acrea. 

2,286 

1,000 

acres. 

6,307 

1,000 

acres. 

4,409 

1,000 

acres. 

4,228 

1,000 

bushels. 

34,916 

1,000 

bushels. 

75,483 

1,000 

bushels. 

60,490 

1,600 

bushels, 

67,918 

Canada: 

Quebec.. 

Ontario... 

Manitoba. 

Saskatchewan.... 

Alberta. 

Other. 

Total Canada.. 

14 

77 

5 

3 

12 

1 

33 

140 

299 

190 

84 

7 

. 28 
133 
149 
172 
161 

7 

25 

123 

258 

1,208 

222 

6 

234 

1,405 

96 

65 

297 

9 

678 

2,219 

4,089 

2 000 
1,173 
148 

634 

2,350 

2,319 

2,636 

3 420 
148 

430 

1,776 

3,565 

13,646 

1,999 

139 

112 

753 

650 

- 1,842 

2,096 

10,207 

11,306 

21,465 





70 




Total North 








2,348 




37,082 




SOUTH AMERICA. 

Arcentina. 







68 

6 

C^J 

1 



049 

144 

1 



• 

Chile. 

Uruguay. 

Total South 
America. 

8 

(2) 

U) 

3 

G) 

102 

1 

192 

(*) 

55 

4 

74 




1,094 




EUROPE. 

Austria. 

Croatla-Slavonia».... 
Bosnia-Herzegovina 8 

Belgium. 

Bulgaria. 

Czechoslovakia. 

Penmark. 

Finland. 

France.. 

Germany. 

Greece. 

Hungary. 

Italy...:. 

Yugoslavia. 







«6,019 

.186 

39 

644 

8 630 

632 
*592 
.8 2,960 

8 16,387 
*13 

8 2,001 
303 

717 

711 

1 

768 

8 112,752 
2,231 
444 
22,676 

8 8,663 

18,098 

11,174 

*48,647 

*445,222 

8 218 
*48,716 
61328 

9,035 

10,046 

12,661 







623 

446 

<1,824 

683 

602 

2,010 

10,880 

68 

273 

682 

20 

497 

37 

8 748 

623 

462 

.2,199 

560 

603 

2,148 

10,688 

m 

1,475 

282 

916 

20 

402 

30 

771 

5^ 

489 

2,183 

559 

605 

2,160 

10,617 

/222 

1,370 

287 

14.605 
6,490 

32,734 

14,909 

10.605 
30,677 

240,122 

1,081 

4,671 

9,816 

367 

14,280 

983 

810,046 

i8,i^ 1 

9 798 
32,941 
13 242 
9,173 
34,098 
195,729 
1,860 
20,564 
4,639 
18,121 
340 
14,246 
970 
11,168 

17,761 
8,390 
64 382 
12,204 
10,385 
44,494 
260,144 
73 151 
22,095 
6,634 

Luxemburg. 

Nethorlau^. 

Norway..... 

Rumania. 

Russia nroner 8 

26 

657 

37 

8 317 
64,676 

8 6; 281 

20 

492 

36 

777 

651 

16,422 

974 

8 4,652 
791,333 
«60;494 

488 

16,646 

1,115 

8,858 

Poland:..... 

Portugal.. 

*6,644 

7,236 

8,837 

“103,046 

i,m 

74,8*12 
2 ; 069 

167,216 

Northern Caucasia*.. 
Serbia*. 

647 

114 

1,987 

977 

60 

61 




i,m 
1 6{43 
27 686 
23 $69 
1,783 
1,761 








Snain... 

Sweden. 

Switzerland. 

United Kingdom. 

Total Europe.. 

ASIA. 

Russia (Asiatic) «. ... 

1,809 

919 

54 

122 

1,799 

914 

62 

108 

1,738 

913 

49 

91 

23,074 

1,576 

27,880 
23 070 
1,622 

28,118 

28>2 

L559 

103,424 




1,692,564 








sssassrsss 

. 

2,451 




24,663 











1T average except in a few cases where statistics were unavailable, 

8 Old boundaries. 

* Bohemia, Moravia, and Silesia 
81910 census. 

« 1914. 

»Includes maslin. 

8 Former Klnjylom, Bessarabia and Bukowina. 

8 Former Russian Poland, Western Galicia and Posen. 
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Table 73 .—Area and production in undemmtioned corntmcy Contd 


Country, 

Area. 

Production. 

Average 

1909-1013, 

1919 

1920 

1921 

Average 

1909-1913. 

1919 

1920 

1921 

AUSTBALA8U. 

Australia: 

QueensHud,... - 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 



■ 

^‘>X2 

7 

6 

2 

6 



New South Wales 
Victoria.. 

1 

1 

1 


.11 

9 

6 

2 

C 




South Australia., 
WestemAustralia 
Tasmania.. 



. 


. 


TotolAustralia; 

New Zealand......... 



9 

4 

4 


108 

33 

32 




5 

C*) 







Total Austral¬ 
asia........... 






14 

j 



206 




Grand total.... 







108,311 




1,765,598 











s Less'than 500. 


Table 74 .—World production 80 far as reported, W5-t92i, 


Year. 

Production. 

Year. 

Production. 

Year. 

Production. 

Year. 

Production. 

1895.. 

1896. 

1897.. 

1-898. 

1899 .1 

1900 . 

1901 . 

I 

1902 . 

1903 . 

1904 .1 

1905 .. 

.1906. 

1907 . 

1908 . 

lllilfit 

1909 . 

1910 . 

1911 . 

1912 . 

1913 . 

1914..:... 
1915. 

BuskHH. 
1,747,123,000 
1,673 473 000 

1 763 938 000 

1 886 617,000 
1,880 38^000 
1,596 882 000 

1 588 206,000 

1916. 

1617. 

1918.. 

1918....... 

1920 . 

1921 . 

BttsheU» ^ 
1,432,786,000 
473 152 000 
661 165 000 
638 746 000 
696 845 000 
783 234 000 


Table %r-Rye: Avera^ yield per acre in undementioried countries, 18B(hl922. 


Year, 

United 

States. 

Eussia 

(Euro¬ 

pean). 

Germany, 

Austria. 

Hungary 
, proper. 

Prance.i 

lrcland.1 

Average: 

iaffli-1899. 

Bushels, 

13.0 

15.7 

12.7 

Bushels. 

10.4 

11.5 

■ *11.8; 

Bushels, 

20.9 

25.0 

25.2, 

Bushels, 

16.1 

19.0 

18.0 

Bushels,’ 

Bushels, 

17.6 

17,1 

1A6 

Bushels, 

25.2 

27.5 

<29.3 


17.6 

•18.4 

1910-1919... 

1919. 

12.0 

13.7 

13.7 


22l1 

18.3 

24.5 

liT 

14.1 

16.7 


15.2 

15.0 

20.6 


1920. 

' 

14.0 

16.1 


1921. 







i Winchester bii£ihols« ^Sem-yearatenige. ^Slx-yeer average. ^Nine-yoar average. 
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Table 76.-“i2ye; Acreage^ prodwticm^ value^ export^f etc., in the United States 1 1849^1$U. 
[Seo headnoto of Table 4.] 


Year. 


AcrO" 

age 

Aver¬ 

Produc¬ 

tion 

(OOO 

omitted). 

Aver¬ 

age 

Farm 

CSMcago cash price per 
bushel, No. 2. 

har¬ 

vested 

(000 

oimlt- 

age 

yield 

per 

acre. 

farm 

price 

per 

bushel 

vatuo 

Dec.l 

(000 

omitted). 

December. 

Following 

May. 

ted). 



Dec. 1. 


Low. 


Low, 

High. 


Domestic 

exports, 

including 

rye 

flour, 

flscal 

year 

b^unpg 



1 Acreage adjusted to census basis. 
^ Brolixninaxy 
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Table 77.r-Rye: Acreage^ productions and total farm mines hy Smes, 



Table 78 .—Condition of crop, United Statess on first of months named, 190i-i9U. 


Year. 

X>e. 
cam¬ 
ber of 
pre¬ 
vious 
year. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

When 

har¬ 

vested. 

Year, 

De¬ 
cem¬ 
ber of 
pre¬ 
vious 
year* 

April. 

May, 

June. 

When 

har¬ 

vested. 

IflOl. 

P.cf. 

99.1 

JP,ef. 

93.1 

P. CL 
94.6 

P. cL 
93.9 

P.ct. 

93.0 

1912. 

P,cL 

93.3 

P, cL 
87.9 

P. ct. 
87.5 

P. ct. 
97.7 

P.ci, 

88.2 

1902. 

89.9 

85.4 

83.4 

88.1 

90.2 

1913. 

93.6 

89.3 

91.0 

90.9 

88.6 

1903. 

98.1 

97.9 

93.3 


89.5 

1914. 

95.3 

91.3 

93.4 

93.6 

92.9 

1904. 

92.7 

82.3 

81.2 

86.3 

88.9 

1915. 

93.6 

89.5 

93.3 


92.0 

1905. 

Kiia 

92.1 

93.5 

94.0 

93.2 

1916. 

91.5 

87.8 

88.7 

86.9 

87.0 

1906. 

95.4 

90.9 


89.9 

91.3 

1917. 

88.8 

86.0 

88.8 

84.3 

79.4 

1907. 

96.2 

92.0 

88.1 

89.7 

1918. 

84.1 

85.8 

85.8 

$3.6 

80.8 

1908. 

91.4 

89.1 

By 

91.3 

89.6 

91.2 

91.4 

ffnBBI 

KM 

90.6 
86.8 

95.3 

85.1 

93.5 

84.4 

85,7 

83.5 

1909. 

87.6 

87.2 

1910. 

94.1 

92.3 

91.3 

90.6 

87.6 

1931. 

90.5 

90.3 

92.5 

90.3 

86.9 

1911....- 

92.6 

89.3 


88,6 

85.0 

1922. 

92,2 

89.0 

91.7 
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Table 79.— Rye: Forecasts of production^ monthly^ mih preliminary and final 

estimates. 

[000 omitted.} 



Table 80.— Rye: Yield per acre^ price per bushel Dec. J, and value per acre^ by States, 


Yield per acre (bushels). 


Farm price per bushel (cents). 


State. 

t' 






N 











in* 



11 






*3 

li 













* 

r 

1917 

00 

s 

S 

1 

1 

If 

i 

1 

i 

i 

1916 

1 

1918 

1919 

1 

1 

r 

1921 

Maas. 

19.0 

19.0 

20,0 

23.0 

18.0 

16.0 

160 

100 

98 

101 

102 

127 

200 

227 

176 

195 

176 

36.45 

26.25 

Conn. 

19.9 

20.5 

22.0 

20.0 

18.0 

19.0 

145 

92 

92 

98 

102 

125 

210 

205 

200 

174 

150 

36.79 

28.50 

N.Y. 

16.9 

19.0 

16,6 

16.0 

17.6 

15.5 

122 

76 

76 

89 

93 

128 

184 

172 

150 

158 

99 

27.61 

15.34 

N. J. 

17.6 

18.5 

18.6 

16.0 

17.6 

17,6 

123 

79 

80 

82 

92 

117 

176 

173 

160 

170 

102 

28.39 

17.86 

Pa. 

16.4 

17.0 

17.0 

10.0 

16.0 

16.0 

116 

77 

74 

83 

84 

109 

170 

165 

167 

140 

95 

24.60 

15.20 

Bel. 

13.9 

16.0 

14. ,5 

13.0 

16.0 

tl.O 

122 

81 

79 

92 

99 

123 

178 

171 

160 

136 

100 

22.59 

n.oo 

Md. 

14.9 

16.0 

16.0 

14. G 

15.4 

14.0 

119 

80 

76 

86 

88 

no 

168 

170 

163 

150 

92 

23.25 

12.88 

Va. 

12.3 

15.0 

12,0 

11.6 

12.0 

11.0 

123 

85 

81 

90 

93 

107 

176 

175 

170 

165 

95 

19.76 

10.45 

W. Va. 

12.6 

13. .5 

13.7 

13.0 

11. G 

12.0 

124 

84 

87 

90 

93 

119 

169 

180 

165 

160 

95 

21.11 

11.40 

N. 0. 

8.9 

10.0 

9.0 

8.9 

9.5 

7.0 

147 

105 

98 

105 

105 

130 

200 

198 

210 

190 

125 

17.43 

8.7& 

S.C. 

10.4 

10.0 

11.2 

10.0 

1 ,1.0 

10.0 

221 

145 

150 

1,50 

151 

185 

285 

205 

295 

300 

250 

28.43 

25.00 

Ga.,. 

9.0 

8.3 

8.8 

8.9 

lO.C 

9.C 

186 

140 

13.5 

160 

14G 

16 C 

270 

21G 

272 

2 K 

175 

20 .2t 

16.76 

Ohio. 

16.7 

18.0 

17.0 

16.0 

14.4 

13.0 

110 

75 

69 

81 

83 

12 C 

161 

150 

145 

135 

84 

22.90 

10.92 

Irid. 

14.6 

15.0 

16.5 

14.0 

14.0 

13.0 

107 

68 

62 

8.5 

82 

lie 

160 

152 

140 

I3( 

73 

20.71 

9.49 

Ill. 

17,1 

17.6 

19.0 

16.5 

15.6 

17.0 

108 

70 

65 

86 

83 

122 

165 

150 

130 

130 

80 

23.60 

13.60 

Mich. 

13.9 

14.0 

14.3 

13.3 

14.7 

13.0 

108 

65 

62 

91 

85 

130 

165 

150 

128 

130 

70 

19.85 

9.10 

Wis. .. 

16.6 

18.6 

17.6 

15,8 

16.0 

14.6 

108 

61 

67 

91 

87 

132 

169 

16C 

133 

130 

71 

24.17 

10.80 

Mlxm.. 

17.6 

18.6 

20.0 

15.0 

17.0 

17.6 

103 

60 

48; 

89 

81 

127 

167 

15C 

13G 

122 

62 

24.04 

10.85 

Iowa. 

17.2 

18.0 

19. Q 

15.9 

17.0 

16.1 

102 

62 

60 

77 

80 

115 

155 

147 

m 

117 

73 

23.25 

11.76 

Mo. 

12.8 

14,7 

14.0 

12.0 

12.0 

11.2 

114 

• 

80 

76 

87 

86 

123 

165 

163 

150 

125 

86 

18.72 

9.63 

N. Bak . 

9.8 

9.6 

10.5 

8.0 

10.0 

Il.O 

1 

99 

47 

46 

84 

79 

125 

164 

145 

121 

119 

58 

.13.80 

6.38 

S. Bale. 

15.3 

1 ,6.0 

18.0 

13.0 

13.5 

IB.O 

96 

52 

50 

78 

76 

11 !: 

155 

141 

125 

109 

68 

20.48 

9.28 

Nebr. 

14.3 

1.5.6 

12.9 

16.8 

14.1 

12.7 

95 

66 

60 

74 

73 

XKi 

155 

135 

115 

103 

00 

18.68 

7.62 

Kjxns. 

13,0 

14.0 

14.3 

11.0 

13,0 

12.5 

106 

68 

75 

80 

76 

no 

167 

170 

141 

100 

68 

18.48 

8.50 

Ky. 

12.0 

12.5 

13.6 

12.0 

12.0 

10.0 

127 

88 

87 

96 

94 

129 

176 

161 

176 

160 

112 

|19.46 

11.20 

Tenn. 

9.0 

g.s 

10.0 

8.0 

9.0 

8.0 

144 

98 

99 

98 

103 

135 

195 

192 

200 

190 

135 

■16.98 

10.80 

Ala. 

10.6 

9.5 

11.0 

9.5 

10.9 

12.0 

189 

134 

,140 

no 

135 

176 

268 

261 

260 

250 

1,60 

26,77 

19,20 

Tex. 

12.1 

10.0 

6.4 

17.0 

10 . Q 

12.0 

188 

no 

101 

99 

103 

120 

196 

235 

167 

160 

100 

19.34, 

12.00 

Okla. 

12.4 

10.0 

11.0 

14.0 

15.0 

12.0 

114 

.87 

86 

96 

77 

125 

170 

187 

150 

100 

66 

17.21 

7.92 

Ark.... 

10.5 

13.6 

10.6 

9.5 

10.0 

9.0 

143 

105 

95 

106 

100 

116 

150 

210 

200 

220 

130 

18.96 

11.70 

Mont. 

9.1 

12.7 

12.0 

3.0 

8.0 

10,0 

100 

60 

66 

70 

65 

96 

166 

144 

186 

108 

63 

14.42 

6.30 

Wyo. 

14.8 

14.0 

18.0 

9.0 

18.0 

16.0 

107 

65 

64 

81 

90 

108 

155 

162 

180 

115 

58 

20.64 

8.70 

Colo. 

11.0 

16.0 

7.0 

8.8 

11,8 

11.5 

94 

55 

60 

66 

70 

105 

146 

140 

130 

105 

60 

14.34 

6.90 

Ut^.. 

9,1 

8.0 

13.0 

7.0 

8.3 

9.8 

111 

68 

60 

60 

65 

, 100 

160 

180 

200 

160 

70 

14.93 

6.51 

Idaho. 

16.7 

15.6 

15.0 

14.0 

14.0 

20.0 

99 

60 

68 

67 

68 

95 

135 

166 

176 

lOO 

70 

20.06 

14.00 

■Wash. 

11.6 

12.7 

10.0 

12.0 

9.5 

14.0 

118 

65 

60 

86 

76 

111 

, 176 

200 

186 

160 

65 

19.14 

9.10 

Oreg....... 

11.7 

12.7 

11.0 

8.4 

12.0 

14.2 

121 

70 

76 

100 

90 

116 

170 

205 

190 

125 

68 

18.93 

9.66 

U.S.. 

lile 

He 

512 

12.0 

13.7 

IT? 


66.8|63.4 

86.6|83.4 

122,1 

1 ^ 

16u! 

133.2 

|l26,8j70,2 

19^54 

9.62 


Value per 
acre 

(dollars).! 


! Based upon farm price Bee. h 
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Table 81.—Eye: Farm pnce, cents per hushel on first of each months 190B--192U 



Table 82.— Eye: Mcrtuhly and yearly average price per bushel of No, Chicago^ 191(hll 

to 
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RYE—Continued. 

Table 83.— B;}je {including fiour): International trade^ calendar years 



Average MW913 

1918 

1019 

1920 


Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

1 Exports. 

Imports. 

1 Exports. 

PRINCIPAL EXPORT¬ 
ING CCWNTRIES. 

i,m 


f,m 

um 

i,m 

i,m 

1,000 

1.000 


bushels. 

bushels. 

bushels^ 

bushels. 

bushels. 

\ bushels. 

bushels. 

bushels. 

Argentina. 

0) 

443 


2 


160 



Bnigaria. 

1 

2,336 






17 

Canada. 

86 

69 

295 

798 

10 

1,897 

21 

3,143 

Germany. 

16,900 

44,951 




17,396 

850 

Eoumania. 

49 

3,411 



101 


1,560 

Xiussia. 

5,231 

34,921 






ITnited States. 


855 


. i6,308 


40,494 


69,253 

PRINCIPAL IMPORT¬ 
ING COUNTRIES. 

Austria-Hungary. 

1,224 

19 







Belgimn. 

6,157 

914 



i,7^ 

1 

^768 

64 

Denmark. 

8,687 

308 

0) 

64i 

396 

748 

90 

965 

Finland.*. 

15,472 

47 

346 

0) 

4,072 

0) 

2,618 


France. 

4 138 

7 

1,346 

1 

665 

16 

16,351 

14 

Italy.. 

721 

2 

3,606 


379 

9 

2,391 

0) 

Netherlands... 

31,023 

18,870 

751 

b) 

1,906 

483 

602 

2,089 

Norway. 

10,620 

42 

3,096 


6,190 

4 

8,374 

10 

Sweden. 

3,769 

40 

138 

iio 

1 

06 

5 

681 

Switzerland. 

729 

1 

462 

0) 

1,632 

0) ! 

163 

2 

United Kingdom...!. 

2,195 

4 

5,300 

8 

1,620 i 

3 

2,067 

192 

Other countries.. 

541 

352 

6 

89 

49 

46 

640 

608 

Total*...,,...,. 

107,343 

107,687 

16,233 

17,987 

19,345 

43,955 

51,276 

69,448 


1 Less than 500 bushels. 


BUCKWHEAT. 

Table M,-^Buckwlmt: Acreage^ production^ valttej exports^ etc.j %n the United StateSt 

1849-im. 


[See hcadnote of Table 4.1 
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Table 85.— Buckwheat: Acreage^ productionj and total farm value, by States, 19^0--21. 


State. 

Thousands of aor<«; 

Production (thou¬ 
sands of bushels). 

Total value, basis 
Dec. 1 price (thou¬ 
sands of dollars). 


1920 

1021 

1920 

1921 

1920 

1921 

Maine.. 

14 

13 

378 

351 

i 578 

351 

New Hampshire. 

1 

1 

20 

21 

24 

18 

Vermont.— 

4 

4 

84 

88 

113 

79 

Massachusetts.’— 

1 

1 

19 

18 

27 

22 

CJonnecticut. 

2 

2 

34 

35 

54 

49 

New York... 

216 

193 

4,300 

4,150 

6,020 

3,4‘14 

New Jersey. 

8 

8 

144 

168 

216 

168 

Pennsylvania. 

232 

225 

4,176 

6,175 

6,011 

3,881 

Delaware. 

7 

7 

126 

98 

151 

74 

Maryland... 

12 

9 

240 

171 

319 

145 

Virginia. 

19 

17 

410 

357 

574 

293 

West Virginia. 

32 1 

31 

624 

682 

874 

559 

North Carolina. 

6 

5 

120 

85 

132 

72 

Ohio... 

26 

21 

543 

525 

570 

551 

TtidfaTifl,.^_... 

6 

6 

120 

114 

144 

114 

Illinois.... 

4 

4 

72 

70 

98 

77 

Michigan. 

40 

39 

580 

624 

632 

487 

Wisconsin. 

27 

40 

432 

596 

518 

447 

Minnesota. 

25 

27 

400 

432 

424 

302 

Iowa. 

6 

5 

102 

75 

137 

60 

lilissourl.. 

1 

1 

16 

14 

25 

21 

Nebraska. 

1 

1 

16 

16 

16 

13 

Kentucky. 

8 

8 

120 

160 

120 

160 

Tennessee.. 

4 

3 

66 

54 

86 

61 

United States. 

701 

671 

13,142 

14,079 

16,863 

11,438 


Table 86. — Buckwheat: Condition qf crop, United States, on first of vionOis named, 

1901-mi. 


Year. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

When 

har¬ 

vested. 

Year. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

When 

har¬ 

vested. 

Year. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

When 

har¬ 

vested. 

1901.... 

P.rf. 

91.1 

P,et. 

90.0 

P,ci, 

90.5 

1908.... 

P,et. 

89.4 

P. cf. 
87.8 

P.cf. 

81.6 

1915.... 

p. a. 
92.6 

P,ct. 

88.6 

. P. d. 
81.9 

1902.... 

91.4 

86.4 

80.6 

1909.,.. 

86.4 

81.0 

79.6 

1916.,.. 

87.8 

78.5 

66.9 

1903...: 

93.9 

91.0 

83.0 

1910.... 

. 87.9 

82.3 

81.7 

1017.... 

92.2 

90.2 

74.8 

1904.... 

92.8 

91.5 

88.7 

1911.... 

82.9 

83.8 

SI. 4 

1918.... 

88.6 

83.3 

76.6 

1905.... 

92.6 

91.8 

91.6 

1912.... 

88.4 

91.6 

89.2 

1919.... 

88.1 

90.1 

88.0 

1906.... 

93.2 I 

91.2 ] 

84.9 

1913.... 

8.5.5 1 

75.4 

65.9 

1020....1 

90.5 

91.1 

85.6 

1907.... 

91.9 

77.4 1 

80.1 

1914...: 

88.8 ' 

87.1 

83.3 

1921.... 

87.2 ' 

85.0 

87.4 


Table 87.— Buckwheat: Forecasts of production, monthly, luith preliminary and final 

estimates. 


[OOO omitted.] 


Year. 

August. 

September. 

October. 

November 

production 

estimate. 

Final 

estimate. 

1912... 

1913.. 

1914 .. 

1915 . 

1916 ... 

1917.. .... 

1918.. . 

BusTiils. 

16,000 

17,000 

16,897 

17,651 

17,1X4 

19,876 

20,623 

BusheU. 

18,000 

15,000 

17,106 

17,556 

16,788 

20,226 

20,093 

Bushels. 
18,000 
14,000 
16,882 
16,738 
13 922 
17,895 
19 473 

Bushels. 
19,124 
14,466 
17,025 
16,350 
11,447 
16,818 
18 370 

Bushels. 
19,249 
13,833 
16 881 
16,056 
11,662 
16,022 
16 905 

1919............i. 

1920....... 

18,002 

14,790 

19,193 

15,528 

20;b76 
is; 532 

20;i20 
14; 321 

14;399 
13 ; 142 

Average. 

17,550 

17,610 1 

16,946 

16,447 

15,239 

1921......... 

12,967 

13,042 ’ 

14,263 

14,894 ! 

U4,079 


iPMJIxoittBry. 
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Statistics of Buckwheat. 

BUOKWHEAT—Oontinued. 

Table 88. — Buckwheat: Yield per acre, price per Imhel Dee, 1, and value per acre, hy 

States. 



Yield per acre (bushels). 

Farm price per bushel (cents). 

, 

Valuepe 

acre 

(dollars).^ 

State. 

f§ 

1 




N 











ii 








|i 











os^ 




3 S 


1 

i 

ti 

g 

§ 

s 

to 

a» 

CO 

oi 

§ 

00 

S 

s 

1 

S 


i 


to 

H T-l 

T-l 

fH 

IH 









rH 


113 


Me. 

23.9 

21.5120.0 

24.0 

27.0 

27.0 

108 

70 

56 

60 

70 

95 

150 

ISO 

175 

153 

100 

33.67 

27.00 

N.H. 

18.4 

16.0117.0 

18.0 

20.0 

21.0 

114 

72 

. 66 

70 

81 

100 

183 

200 

156 

122 

88 

27.15 

18.48 

Vt. 

21.2 

20.021.0 

22.0 

21.0 

22.0 

113 

72 

80 

82 

82 

105 

150 

160 

170 

135 

90 

29.55 

19.80 

Mass. 

17.6 

15.016.0 

20.0 

19.0 

18.0 

127 

85 

80 

84 

95 

140 

166 

196 

160 

140 

125 

27.45 

22.50 

Conn. 

17.8 

17.319.0 

18.0 

17.0 

17.5 

140 

88 

95 

95 

96 

120 

200 

210 

200 

160 

139 

32.10 

24.32 

N.y. 

19.3 

18.o|l5.0 

22.0 

20.0 

21.5 

113 

64 

81 

76 

80 

122 

160 

175 

145 

140 

83 

25.92 

17.84 

N. J. 

18.6 

18.0118.0 

18. C 

18.0 

21.0 

115 

72 

76 

S3 

83 

108 

158 

170 

150 

150 

100 

26.71 

21.00 

Pa. 

19.7 

18.018.0 

21.6 

18.0 

23.0 

106 

64 

73 

76 

78 

111 

163 

160 

140 

120 

76 

25.10 

17.25 

Del. 

18.1 

20.0(20.5 

18.0 

18.0 

14.0 

105 

66 

69 

76 

75 

118 

148 

143 

160 

120 

75 

26.3510.60 

Md. 

20.6 

21.0 20.0 

23.0 

20.0 

19.0 

111 

71 

75 

81 

72 

110 

165 

165 

155 

133 

85 

30,16 

16.15 

Va. 

20.7 

21.121.0 

16.0 

21.6 

21.0 

110 

75 

80 

84 

80 

95 

150 

163 

155 

140 

82 

28.76 

17.22 

W. Va. 

20.4 

20.019.5 

21.0 

19.5 

22.0 

115 

75 

78 

83 

SO 

101 

170 

173 

170 

140 

82 

29.84 

18.04 

N.C. 

18.8 

20.0,20.0 

17.0 

20.0 

17.0 

103 

85 

78 

83 

82 

85 

130 

150 

! 140 

no 

85 

23.34 

14.45 

Ohio. 

20.5 

17.216.0 

23.2 

20.9 

25.0 

108 

70 

76 

761 

77 

110 

153 

156 

1 155 

105 

105 

25.73 

26.25 

Ind. 

17.1 

15.0|15.0 

16.5 

20.0 

19.0 

110 

73 

76 

78 

80 

112 

155 

160 

150 

120 

100 

23.23 

19.00 

Ill. 

18.0 

19.017.8 

18.0 

18.0 

17.4 

125 

80 

80 

95 

90 

130 

170 

180 

180 

136 

110 

28.66 

19.14 

Mich. 

12.7 

9.010.0 

13.8 

14.5 

16.0 

103 

65 

70 

71 

72 

115 

147 

170 

137 

109 

78 

15.52 

12.48 

Wis. 

15.0 

12.215.9 

16.2 

16.0 

14.9 

109 

66 

69 

76 

83 

116 

174 

165 

150 

120 

75 

21.44 

11.18 

Minn. 

16.4 

14,017.0 

19.0 

16.0 

16.0 

100 

65 

64 

70 

75 

112 

135 

170 

130 

lOti 

70|21.25 

11.20 

Iowa. 

14.6 

12.015.0 

14.0 

17.0 

15.0 

120 

75 

81 

77 

80 

125 

200 

180 

169 

134 

80,23.24 

12.00 

Mo. 

14.6 

15.013.0 

15.0 

16.0 

14.0 

131 

95 

85 

93 

90 

133 

144 

180 

184 

155 

150 

23.20 

21.00 

Nehr. 

15.6 

16.014.0 

16.0 

16.0 

16.0 

113 

00 

79 

84 

95 

no 

150 

1G5 

180 

100 

8^22.12 

12.80 

Ky. 

16.0 

nu.n 

13.0 

15.0 

20.0 









104 

120 

100. 

20.00 

Tonn. 

17.0|l7.018.0 

15.5 

16.5 

18.0 

107 

‘*78 

‘*75 

’*78 

"76 

100 

150 

140 

150 

130 

9522.68 

17.10 

V. S.... 

lS.8|l7.316.5 

20.6 

18.7 

iTo 

109.2 


75.5 

76.4j78.7112.7 

160.0 

166.5 

146.1 

128.3 

81.2|25.03 

17.05 


1 Based upon farm prico Dec. 1. 


Table 89.—Btwifcwto; Farm price, cents per bushel on first of each month, i90S-1921. 


Year, 


i 

Fcbmaiy. » 

1 

1 

1 

June. 

t 

August. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

November. | 

1 

Yearly aver¬ 
age. 

lOOS. 

1909. 

71.7 

74.3 

72.0 

74.2 

72.4 

75.5 

76.6 

76.2 

77.0 

7&8 

76.8 

83.4 

86.0 

86.9 

80.1 
82.9 

80.0 

76.9 

77.2 

76.0 

77.1 

71,6 

76.6 

70.1 

76.4 

76,0 

69,8 

1910... 

70,0 

72.0 

70.6 

73.4 

71,0 

73.7 

78.0 

74.8 

72.6 

71.3 

65.9 

66.1 

1911. 

65.8 

64.4 

64. i 

65.3 

65.8 

70.1 

72.4 

76.0 

740 

69,6 

73.0 

72.6 

7a8 

1912. 

73.7 

73.0 

70.9 

76.9 

70.9 

84.8 

80.2 

83.6 

76.6 

69.7 

65.5 

66.1 

n.6 

1913. 

66.8 

60.4 

67.0 

GS.3 

71,4 

70.8 

72.9 

72.4 

70.0 

741 

76.5 

76.6 

72.4 

1914. 

76.6 

75.6 

75.1 

76.9 

77.3 

79.0 

85.5 

81.2 

79,8 

78.7 

78.0 

76,4 

77,9 

1915. 

77,9 

83.7 

85.5j 

85.3 

84. C 

86.9 

92.1 

89.2 

81.4 

78.7 

78.6 

787 

81.0 

94.7 

1916.. 

81.5 

80.7 

8:3.2 

8:5.1 

84 9 

8l0 

93.1 

89.0 

86.4 

90.4 

102.9 

112,7 

1917... 

117.2 

114. G 

124.8 

128.3 

150.6 

183.7 

209.2 

189.3 

1643 

1544 

1542 

100.0 

153.2 

1918. 

162.7 

161.9 

168.2 

170.1 

176.0 

191.0 

200.8 

192,7 

190.3 

180.0 

173,0 

166.5 

1747 

1919. 

162.9 

158.1 

14^4 

149.6 

147,3 

165.6 

160.8 

166,0 

159.8 

162.0 

151.0 

146.1 

164,7 

1920. 

150.7 

154.9 

155.7 

163,1 

168,8 

115,9 

180,2 

116.1 

202,7 

181,3 

176.3 

159.4 

131.0 

128.3 

152.0 

1921. 

125.4 

118.7 

110.3 

100.3 

115.3 

119,7 

114 4 

106.0 

83.9 

81.2 

102.4 


Average 1912-1921. 

109.5 

100.1 

110.1 

111.1 

115,7 

124.5 

131.9 

126.4 

119.9 

114.8 

109.4 

109.2 

113.6 
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Table 90.— Area and production in undermentioned countrieSj XQQO^IO^O, 


Country. 

Area (thousands of 
acres). 

Production. 

Aver¬ 

age! 

1909- 

1913. 

191 s 

1919 

1920 

Seed (thousands of 
bushels}. 

Fiber 

(thousands of 
pounds). 

Aver¬ 

age! 

1909- 

1913. 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Avckr- 

ago! 

1900- 

1913. 

1918 

1919 

1920 

NORTH AMERICA. 

ITniterl _ 

2,490 

1,910 

1,503 

1,757 

19,605 

13,369 

7,256 

10,774 





Oani^a: 





1 

8 

.58 

893 

78 

7 

16 

108 

841 

96 

11 

14 

57 

930 

81 

16 

21 

146 

1,141 

104 

11 

128 

706 

10,393 

a30 

83 

196 

1,091 

4,205 

480 

111 

130 

520 

4,490 

223 

184 

225 

1 , m 

5,705 

726 









p 






Baskatchewan.... 





Total Canada.. 





1 , 0:10 

1,008 

1,093 

1,428 

12,068 

0,055 

5,473 

7,998 






1 



150 








Total North 
America.;... 

SOTITH AMERICA. 

. 1 . 










3,526 

3,978 

2,596 

3,185 

31,723 

ig>424 

12,729 

18,772 





3,883 

’106 

3,229 

30 

3,419 

51 

3,522 

83 

31,989 

793 

19,588 

333 

30,775 

498 

42,038 

932 










Total South 
America_ 

EUROPE. 

Austria. 

Oroatiar*Slavonia..... 





3,789 

3,269 

3,470 

3,605 

32,782 

19,921 

31,273 

42,970 





*87 

17 

13 

7 

8 

*694 

21 

4 

443 

»7 

35 


. 38 

>53,096 
8,046 
1,080 
46'487 
>524 


4,080 

4,900 

Bosnia-Herzegovina.. 







Belgium.. 

Bulgaria. 

Ozecboslovakia... 

50 

»1 

1 

1 

«37 

52 

125 

1 

54 

70 

9 

127 

69 

60 

ff31 


476 

5 

«222 

347 

862 

13 

313 

446 

. 

47,880 

180 

16,890 

35,299 

i^yS .36 

*550 

28,830 

82,980 

France__ 

Huni^Tv . 

*81 

53 

22 

*33 

52 

3,217 

*88 

104 

>4 

»28 

*^3 

*196 

188 

*40,623 
*20,543 
21,701 
6,289 
17,270 
*4,861 
1,022,484 
*42,450 
26,130 

15,110 

Ireland/.... 

143 

48 

14 

<180 

96 

47 

24 

»48 




.35,175 

5,291 

7,674 

<4,453 

80, W4 
6,291 
13,360 
«2,203 

35,9.50, 

6,070 

.31,420 

Italy. 

Netherlands . 

Bumania.... 

Bosshi proper^ . 

320 

374 

*563 

19,772 

>874 

679 

472 

176 

♦292 

433 

267 

♦,305 

886 

610 

*139 

Folsnd *-. . 


?76 

101 


556 





Northern Caucasia... 
SerMa .-. 













21,812 




Spain.-._-. 

4 

5 

2 

3 

7 


65 

42 

52 

0,708 

970 

710 

Sweden .. 

4 

IS 

a 1 208 

Total Europe.. 

ASIA. 

British. India b. __ 








3,627 




24,4%; 




1,316,618 













3,821 

12 

285 

3,797 

86 

1,989 

66 

3,103 

»83 

19,773 

1,456 

20,600 

648 

9,400 

492 

16,760 





Japan ... 

Bussipy Asiatic. _ 

Total Asfia . 

AEKECA. 

AlgeriiL-.., .. 

30,008 

d6;402 

24,611 

18,300 


4,118 



_ 

21,229 




128,580 




1 


I 

3 

1 

6 

11 


7 

57 

7 

lis 





.. 






draud total.... 


IM 



W180 


* 

ssaaeaa 

1,443,207 











% Five-year average except In a few cases where statistics were unavailable. 

* Old boutidaTies, « Former Kingdom, BossaraWa and Bukowlna. 

■ Bohemia and Moravia only. i X^ornier Bussian Poland and Western Oalioia. 

Bessarabia but excludes JDobrudja. »Includes some native states. 

; Iwser Kingdoin and Bessarabia. • tTnofflcial. 
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FLAX—Conlanued. 

Table 91.—Fte {md and fiber): World prodif>ction as far as reported, 1896'-1920, 



Table 92.—JPtoeec?: Acreage, production, value, exports, etc*, in the United States, 

1849-i9tl. 

£Soo headnote of Tabto 1] 


Farm value 
Bec.l. 


S£ «»• 


SmheU, 

sm,ooo 


uio.ooo 

im,ooo 


1902. 3,740,000 

1003. 3 233,(100 

1905 . 2,53^000 

1906 . 2,500,000 

1907 . 2,864,000 

1908 . 2,679,000 

1909 . $,m,m 

1910*. 2,46LOOO 

i«i. 

m2.. 2,851,000 

1913 . 2 291 1)00 

1914 . 1,645 000 

1915 . 1 387,000 

1910 .. 1,474,000 

1917 . 1,984,000 

1918 . 1,910,000 

10192. 1,503,000 

1920.. 1 757 000 

19218. 1,165 000 


L7S(f,m 

7jm,m 

iim,m 

liMm 

2^ 285,000 
27^301,000. 
23>l,000 
478,000 
25; 576,000 

25,851,000 
25,805,000 
lo; 699, QUO 
12,718,000 
loiSTOiOOO 

28,073,000 
17 853 000 
13,740,000 
14,030,000 
H; 296,000 

9,m,ooo 

13,369,000 

7 256 000 
10,774 000 

8 112;000 


Hushek, 

2,501 

2,716 

36 


30,815,000 
23 292,000 
23,229,000 
24,(M9,UOO 
25,899,000 

24,713,000 

30,577,000 

30,01^,000 

i;27|o00 

32,202,000 
21 399 ()00 
17 318 000 
24410,000 
35;wi;ooo 

27,182,000 
45 470 (106 
81 802,000 
19 030,000 
H 732 006 


14,678 

2,830,991 

4,128,130 

7,58,379 

1,338 

5,988,619 

0,330,310 

4,277,313 

882,899 

65193 

976 

4,323 


BmheU, 
667,360 
13,000,000 
1^5,000,000 
1,464,195 
2 391,175 
07 879 


57,419 
593 668 
5,002^496 
10 49^227 
0,841,806 

5>294,296 
8,663,285 
10 666;215 
14 679 288 
12,393,988 


8 486 8fl6 
23 391,984 
16,170 415 


lApprosdiaato, > AGrea^oacljusted to ceuaus basis. 


aprellmluary estimate. 
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FLAX—Contmued. 

Table 93. — Flaxseed: Acreage^ ‘production^ ard total farm val'we^ by States ^ 


State. 

Thousands of acres. 

Production (thou¬ 
sands of bushels). 

Total value, basis 
Dec. 1 price 

1 (thousands of 
doUats). 

1920 

1921 

1920 

1921 

1920 

1921 

Wisconsin.... 

9 

6 

09 

63 

210 

94 

Minnesota. 

320 

287 

3,040 



4,116 

Iowa. 

11 

11 

132 

96 

238 

147 

North Dakota. 

761 

396 

4,033 

2,534 

7,179 

3,624 

South Dakota. 

220 

216 

2,200 

1,404 

3,630 

1,952 

Nebraska..— 

5 

Jj 

45 

24 

70 

30 

Kansas... 

23 

20 

159 

134 

286 

m 

Montana. 

407 

225 

1,058 

1,125 

1,852 

1,675 

Wyoming. 

1 

1 

8 

6 

11 

7 

United States. 

1,757 

1,165 

10,774 

8,112 

19,039 

11,732 


Table ’94. — Flaxseed: Condition of cropy United StateSy on first of months ‘named. 

WOS-mL 


Year. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Year, 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Year. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 


P,ct. 

P.cf. 

P,ct. 

P. Ct. 


P.cf. 

P.cf. 

P.cis. 

P.cf. 


P.cf. 

P.cf. 

P.cf. 

P.cf. 

1903... 

86.2 

80.3 

80.5 

74.0 

1910... 

65.0 

51.7 

48.3 

47.2 

1917... 

8i.0 

60.6 

50.2 

51.3 

1904... 

86.6 

78.9 

85.8 

87,0 

1911... 

80.9 

71.0 

68.4 

69.6 

1918... 

70.8 

70.6 

72.6 

70.8 

1905... 

92.7 

96.7 

94.2 

01.5 

1912... 

88.9. 

87.5 

86.3 

83.8 

1919... 

73.6 

52.7 

50.5 

52.6 

1906... 

93.2 

92.2 

89.0 

87.4 

1913... 

82.0 

77.4 

74.9 

74,7 

1920... 

89.1 

80.1 

63.8 

62.8 

1907... 

91.2 

91.9 

85.4 

78.0 

1914... 

90.5 

82.1 

72.9 

77.4 

1921... 

82.7 

70.0 

62.3 

66.8 

1908... 

92.5 

86.1 

82.5 

81.2 

1915... 

88.5 

91.2 

87.6 

84.5 






1909... 

95.1 

92.7 

88.9 

84.9- 

1916... 

90,3 

84.0 

84.8 

86.2 







Table db.^Fhxseed: Forecasts of productionj monthlyy ‘with preliminary and final 

estimates. 


1000 omitted.] 


Year, 

July. 

August. 

September, 

October. 

November 

production 

estimate. 

Pinal 

estimate. 

1912 ... 

1913 . 

1914 . 

1915 . 

Ml«... 

1917 . 

1918 . 

1919 . 

1920 . 

Average.. 

1921 .. 

PusUels. 

28,000 

21,000 

17,665 

16,309 

14,467 

16,904 

15,792 

13,232 

14,398 

Bushels. 

2^000 

20,000 

16,820 

17,924 

14,118 

12,788 

H834 

,1(^239 

H260 

Bushels. 

29,000 

20,000 

15.426 

18,171 

14,895 

10^967 

15,905 

10,195 

11,821 

Bushels. 
29,000 
21 000 
16,826 
17,665 
15,411 

11,335 

15,606 

10,662 

11,704 

BttsheU. 
29,756 
19 234 
15,973 
18,446 
15,300 

9,648 

14,646 

^450 

10,736 

Bushels. 

i%073 

1^853 

1^749 

14,030 

14'296 

9,164 

13,369 

7,266 

lim 

17,6-i6 

16,554 

16,263 

16,577 

15,910 


9,671 

8,911 

^252 { 

^878 

8,509 



1 Prdiminary. 
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FLAX—Continued. 

Table dQ.—‘Flaxseed: Yield per acre, price per bushel Dec. 1, and value per acre, hj States. 


Yield per acre (bushels). 


Parm price per bushel (cents). 


S' S g 


Wis...lO. 
Minn.. 9. 
Iowa.. 11. 
N.Dak 6. 
. S.Dak 8. 

Nebr.. 7. 
ICans.. 6. 
Mont.. 3. 
Wyo.. 6. 



leased upon farm value D’eo. 1. 

Table ^l.-^Flaneed: Farm, price, cents per bushel on first of each month, 1908-1921, 



99012“—1921-S7 
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FLAX-“<bntmued. 


Table 98.— MmtUy marhtings by farmers, 1916-19U, 


Month. 

Estimated amount sold monthly by farm¬ 
ers of United States (millions of bushels). 

Per cent of year's sales. 

1916-17 

1917-18 

191S-19 

1919-20 

1920-21 

5-yr. 

aver. 

1916-17 

■ 

1917-18 

1918-19 

1919-20 

1920-21 

6-yr. 

aver. 

jtay..... 

a2 

0.1 

0.2 

■1 

0.2 

m 

12 

18 

18 

3.6 

2.1 

3.1 

August..;..... 


.3 

.4 

.6 

.5 

A 

22 

26 

29 

20 

4.7 

13 

Srotember.*... 

1.7 

1.6 

L8 

14 

24 

18 

127 

215 

14.8 


226 

126 

October. 

4.7 

3.1 

2.7 

16 

29 

2$ 

35.6 

221 

215 

222 

226 

^.2 

N member. 

. 3.2 

1.3 

1.9 

.8 

1.3 

.17 

24;3 

IT. 6 

120 

ai 

18.6 

16.2 

December. 

L5 

.6 

t4 

.8 

.6 

.9 

114 

16 


'7.4 

6.2 

. 27 

January. 

. .6 

.3 

.6 

.3 

.5 

A 

4.4 

4.7 

22 

20 

&0 

4.9 

rebruaryl. 

.2 

.3 

.6 

A 

-3 

fi 

17 

4.0 


, ■ 6.3 

3.3 

, 29 

March...:. 

.3 

A 

.7 

.2 

.3 

A 

20 

4.8 

5.8 

3,1 

3.1 

3.8 

April... 

.1 

A 

A 

.2 

.2 

.2 

.9 

18 

43 

21 

21 

2.4 

May.. 

.3 

A 

.6 

.2 

.3 

.3 

16 

16 

20 

26 

24 

28 

. 

.3 

A 

LO 

.5 

.5 

.5 

i||ra 

29 

24 

7.0 

4.9 

21 

Season... 

13.3 

7.4 

12.4 



l&l 








Table 99.— Flaxseed: Extent and causes of yearly crop losses, 1909-1920, 


■ 

Year, 

1 

. 

1 

1 

! 

> 

q 

1 

s 

1 

1 

■ 

Hot winds. 

Storms. 

I 

1 

Plant disease. 

Insect pests. 

Animal pests. 

Pefeetive seed. 

i 


P.cf. 

P.ef, 

P.cf. 

p.cf. 

P.cf. 

P.cf. 

P.cf. 

P.cf. 

P.cf. 

P.cf. 

P.cf, 

P.cf. 

P.cf, 

19^. 

222 

1.2 

23 

0.6 

L7 

42 


3L7 

44 

27 

(1) 

bh 

41.4 

1919. 

32 0 


.7 

4 

.5 


41 

0) 

425 

27 


ma 

0) 

mm\ 

1918. 

26.2 


.2 

.1 

23 

23 

25 

,2 

348 

1.0 

26 


4 

303 

1917... 

5La 


.3 

0) 

29 

L2 

3.9 


59.3 

1.2 

1.2 

(^5 

4 


1916.. 

3.3 

23 

.3 

L4 

L7 

28 

,3 

124 

29 

4 


4 

17,2 

1915...... 

21 


.3 

25 

21 

.4 

.2 

121 

26 

4 

0) 

w 

BMJ 

1914. 

11,4 

1.7 

.2 

20 

L9 

6.6 

.3 

^1 

22 

.5 

.2 

.4 

29.1 

1913. 

24.3 


.7 

4 

LO 

L7 

22 

.2 

806 

LG 

.2 


.4 

34.5 

1912. 

21 

29 

,2 

29 

28 

LI 

,8 

10 0 

27 

.4 

.4 

L4 

26.6 

19U. 

124 

lA 


24 

,9 

28 

4 


22 

L7 

(i) 

.2 

323 

1910. 

49.4 

(*) 

. 

26 

.9 

22 

.1 

59.3 

1.3 

1.7 

w 

4 

^4 

Average. 

22,3 

L2 

.2 

24 

L7 

22 

*2 

320 


24 

4 

.3 

39.1 


^ Less than 0.05 per cent* 

























































. Siaiistios FlaXi 5?3 

. FLAX-HOontiinied, 

TABiiJs lQ^,^Fl(meedr MmMy md yearly msrage pries per hmUly MinrmpoUs. 

191(hll to 



ll-y«aravei«ge 2.66 2.51 2.52 2.51 2.-60 2.C1 2.66 2.64 2.66 2.60 2.08 2.74 2.61 


} From Annnal Reports ol Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce and Daily Market Eecord. 

Table 101.—JPteeec?.* Monthly and yearly average price per gallon of linseed oil^ New 

YoTh,m(hntoim-2V 
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FLAX—Continued. 

Table 102. — Fh:cseed: Monthly and yearly receipts at Minneapolis^ 1910-11 to 
[In thousands of bushels; i. e.^ 000 omitted.] 



1 Compiled from Minneapolis Chamber of Conunerco Eeports and Daily Market Record. 

Table lOZ.—^Fhmeed: International trade^ calendar years 1911-1920, 
[See General note,*' Table 17.] 


Argentina. 


Australia. Austria-Hungary, Belgium. 


Imports. Exports. Imports. Exports, Imports. Exports. Imports. Exports. 
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FLAX—Continued. 

Table lOZ.—Flaxseed: Intermtional trade, calendar years Contiaued, 



1 Less than 500 bushels. 
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EIOE. 

Tabi.» 104.—jRwe; Area md production in undemeruioned countries, t909-mo, ■ 


Country. 


jNORTH AMEaXCA. 


tJnit«a States.... 

JSawaii. 

Porto Eico. 

Central Am^ca: 


Costa Elea. 
Hondufas.. 
Mettlco......... 


Area. 


Production. 


Aver¬ 

age 

1009- 

1913.1 


i,000 

aerts, 

749 

«9 

16 


aovm AUBitiCA. 


Argentina. 

BraailCSao Paulo). 

British Guiana. 

Eutch Guiana. 

Peru..... 


Euaops. 


Bulgaria. 

France... 

Italy... 

Eussia (Northern Cauca¬ 
sia) <. 


India: 

British India. 

^ NativeStates. 

States... I 
Japanese Empire: 

Japan.... 

Formosa. 


Java a^ Madura..... 

indp'ObiQa....... 

PhiflUDine Isl^ds.. 

Buss^ Transcaucasia and 

T^rkestan^.... 

Straits S^lJements....... 

Slam. 


ASEICA. 

Egypt (Lower)..., 

Madamscar. 

Nyasuand. 

OCM»XA. 


Australia.. 
Fiji. 


7 

‘m 


20 


138 


*7 

*1 

361 

2 

65 


70,591 

2,498 

706 

125 

7,357 
1,198 
2 416 
6,021 


1918 


1,000 

acres. 

1,119 


43 

“iw 


U4 


111 

79,608 

”'679 


2,m 

6t4 

92 

5,286 

241 


12 


1919 


1,000 

acres. 

1,063 

86 


112 


79,426 


7,497 

1,227 


8,465 


418 


386 


150 


1920 


1,000 

acres. 

1,336 


54 


276 


120 


78,023 


7,661 

1,213 


8,060 

11,762 


Average . 
1909-1913.1 


1,000 
pounds. 
681,166 
*26,820 
^ 4,298 

2,680 


8,100 

164,299 


24,057 

99,514 

69,078 

2,754 

100,076 


*7,767 

*2,017 

646,470 

^ 1,049 

297,468 


2,949,786 
2 634,720 
343,614 
80,398 

114,00^517 
‘ 1,186,174 
2,455,522 
7,349 417 


165 


1,12^805 

378,401 

123,204 

6,510,985 


953,000 

2,212 


75 

5,916 


1918 


1,000 

pounds; 

1,072,389 


1919 


16,997 

‘Vi4;7S‘ 


242,110 
3 44,800 
317,649 


*7,567 


712,412 

*282,*4i9' 


55,218,240 


17,183,992 


3,376,112 
8,464,575 
6,301 999 
2,209 585 


691,965 

1,545,000 


1,000 

pounds,. 

,166,250 

318,254 


5,185 


205,264 

103,222 


6,474 


662,340 


411,816 

171,612,800 


Il9,m369 
l,X8Sl64 
2 91M60 
7,05L451 


5,443,457 

606,870 


1920 


i,m 

pomids. 

[,446,278 


2,235 


3 55,555 


5,642 


614,030 


62,792,020 


19,849,470^ 
‘ 1,544,310 


6,283,361 

2,126,642 


3,538,216 


63i,4<i4 


3 Five-year average except in a few cases where statSstios wei»anavaliid)l«. 

— 


*01dhoundaries. 
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BICE—Continued. 

Table 106 .—Rice {deanedj: World prodiietion so for as. reported, 190(hl9$0, 



Year. 





Average 

farm 

price 

per 

bushel 

Dec.1. 


Dom^tic 

Acreage. 

Average 
yield per 

Production, 

Farm value 
Dec. 1. 

exports, 


acre. 


beginmng 
July 1.1 


Netim- 

aorte ,5 


July 1, 



BwMs^ 
8,601»337 
8,593,760 


«I 

7,760,164 


7,820,648 
7 ; 292,960 
6,467,505 
7 539,206 
0 806,684 


7,848,181 

6,931,061 

6,180,934 

13,095,243 


5,309,014 

3.001.362 


i Domestic eatports here include also sliipments from the United States to Porto Blco and Hawaii; nel 
ImportB are total imports minus reexports. Bushels are computed from pounds as reported in original 
by assuming l^bushef of rough rice to :^ld 27{ pounds of cleaned rice. 

»Acreage adjusted to census basis, 

* Pxeliminary estimato. 


Table 107,—Rm: Acreage, production, andfmn mine, States, 19^0, 


Thousands of 
acres. 

Production (thou¬ 
sands of busnels). 

Total yalue, basis 
Dao. 1 price 
jt(h<fliaandsQf.dol-- 



1920 

1021 

1920 1 1921 

1920 

1921 
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EIOE—Continued. 

Table 108.— C<mditionofcropf United States, m first of 7nmfhsm7nedfi904^i921 



Table 109.—Ewe: Forecasts of production, pionthh/, with preliminary andfiml estimates, 

tOOO omitted.] 



Septem¬ 

ber. 

October. 

Final 

estimate. 

Bushels. 
23,000 
27 000 
24,437 
26,261 
3^823 

Bushels. 

24,000 

25,000 

24,453 

26,251 

33,160 

Bushels. 

25,054 

25,744 

23,649 

28,947 

40,861 

32,237 

40,879 

44,383 

52,162 

33,256 
41,918 
44 261 
52,298 

34,739 
88 606 
41,985 
52,066 

33,686 


34,^28 


33,020 

1 36,515 


i Preliminary. 


Table 110.—Etce: Yield per acre, price per bushel Dee, 1, and value per me, by States, 



I Based upon farm price Dee. 1. 
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Table 111.— Bice: Extent and causes of yearly crop losses^ 1909-1H0, 


Year. 

1. 

|l 

% 

fl 

1 

P 

Floods. 

1 

1 

I 

1 

1 

Storms. 

Total climate. 

Plant disease. 

S 
' a 

•H 

Animal pests. 

Defective seed. 

1 


P.d. 

P.cL 

P.d. 

P.d. 

P.d. 

P.d. 

P.d. 

P.d. 

P.d. 

P.d. 

P.d. 

P.d. 

P.d. 

1920.. 

Km 

8.0 

0.4 



1.2 

0.2 

10.3 

3.1 

1.6 



16.7 

1919. 

1.0 

12.8 

1.1 

Km 


.1 

2.6 

1&4 

.3 

.5 

0.7 

0.1 

20.0 

1918. 

7.2 

7.2 

2.5 

.2 


.4 

1.5 

19.0 

.3 

1.2 

Q) 


21.7 

1917. 

17.3 

.7 

.1 

1.5 

0.1 

.1 

.1 

20.0 

.5 

.2 

.5 

.1 

25.4 

1916.. 

4.8 

.2 


.4 


.3 

.2 

6.2 

1.1 

.3 


.2 

' 9.5 

1915.. 

7.0 

.6 

.1 

.3 


.4 

8.1 


.4 

.2 


(1) 

19.4 

1914..i. 

5.3 

2.3 * 

.1 



.6 

.6 

10.1 

.1 

1.3 

0) 

J 

. 17; 6 

1913. 

3^9 

14.3 

5.8 


(') 


24.1 

.1 

.7 


28.5 

1912. 

3.1 

1.1 

0.2 



.6 

.5 

11.6 

2.5 

2.0 

.5 

.6 

19.6 

1911. 

6.5 

3.2 


.2 


.7 



.7 

.6 

.6 

.1 

14.5 

1010. 

7.2 

1.7 


.1 


.1 

1.0 

10.1 

3.4 

' .4 

1.2 

.3 

17.3 


4.6 

.1 




1.1 

6.6 

12.4 

2.7 

.9 

.2 

.1‘ 

17.0 

Average. 

5.7 

4.4 

2.0 

.4 

(0 

.5 

2.1 

14.1 

1.3 

.8 

.4 

.2 

18.9 


1 Less than 0.05 per cent. 


Table 112.— Bice: International trade^ calendar years X909-1920. 

Mostly cleaned rice. Under rice is included paddy, unhuUed, rough, cleaned, polished, broken, and 
cargo rice, in addition to rice dour and meal. Rice bran is not included. Rough rice or paddy, where 
specidcally reported, has been reduced to terms of deaned rice at ratio of 102 pounds of rough or unhuUed 
to 100 pounds of cleaned. Rice, other than whole or cleaned rice,” in the returns of United Kinjgdom 
is not considered paddy, since the chief sources of supply indicate that it is practically all huUea rice. 
Cargo rice .axnixture of hulled and unhulled, isinoluded without bdngreduced to terms of cleaned. Broken 
rice and rice flour and meal are taken without being reduced to terms of whole deaned rice. See "Ceneral 
notej” Table 17, 


Country. 

Average, 1909-1913. 

191$ 

1919 

1920 

Imports. 

I 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

PRIJiTCIPAL EXPORT¬ 
ING COUNTRIES. 

British India. 

French IndoUhina. 
Siam.. 

PRINCIPAL IMPOIWV 
INO COUNTRIES. 

Austria-Hungary... 
Bdgium..,.!T..... 

BrwU.. 

Ceylon... 

i,000 lbs, 
278,272 
41 

183,411 
180,830 
24,753 
821,654 
704,692 
262,207 
1,178,111 
98,690 
517 861 
913,772 
655,676 
132,543 
778,682 
511 035 
179,187 
412 781 
260,461 
159 178 
975 095 
768 853 
209 814 
1,242,051 

i,000 lbs. 
5,337,616 
2,288,040 
i; 928,607 

461 

99.948 

*102 

11,000 26s. 
341,532 

t,000 lbs. 
5,488,617 
3,550,283 
3^893,336 

1 i,000 lbs, 
285,928 

1 1,000 Tbs. 
1,681,737 
2,100,962 
987,873 

1,000 lbs. 
170,082 

1,000 lbs. 
2,390,397 

8 

2 

5 

128,405 
49 192 
14 

678,655 

153,667 

621,308 

2 

762,405 
931,203 
387,893 
1,583 573 
10,610 
379,862 

61.726 

<^437 

27,527 

2 

650,324 
241,300 
324 412 
610 582 
203 
349,761 

8,2;J3 

62,671 

5,523 
200; 768 

ChW. 

Ciiba....r.... . 


103,092 

4i,578 

Dutch Indies.. 

Egypt. 

France. 

Oermany. 

132,400 
63 700 
79,087 
396628 
61,936 
n,446 
476 276 
357, M8 
» 4),312 
*4 
5,746 

768,875 

90,564 

16,215 

592; 861 

5,073 
28 838 
8,807 

9,031 

40,426 

23,404 

883 
197,119 
172 865 
167,028 
142,049 
49,618 
801,029 
101,165 
170,491 

8,974 
36,991 
1 862 
25,682 

2,400 

193,904 

26,605 

69 

Japan. 

Mauritius. 

Netherlands... 

Penang. 

Perak. 

Philippine Islands. 
Russia. 

i, 549,0^ 
131,665 
10,765 
522,641 

428,807 j 

57,744 

8 

393,572 

11,229 

206 

l,k7,^l 

90,619 

44,830 

118,0^ 

19,813 

22 a 

2,891 

'110 

Sdangor.. 

Singapore. 

United Kingdom.. 

United States. 

Other countries.... 

Total. 

i, 385,009 , 
849 032 1 
536,089 
1,368,208 : 

606 

1,185,518 

1,818 

167,938 

123,416 

445,828 

163,308 

495,436 

540 

80,074 

876,876 

51,046 

189,938 
445,193 
422,231 
m 647 
230,802 

7 

221,860 

82,263 

892,613 

,130;249 

11,439,050 

12,720,846 

11,178,249 

12,928,111 

5,401,546 

5,536,002 

3,700,878 

4,428,713 


lAvistrin only, now boundaries. » Pour-year average. * Due year. 

* Three-year average. * Two-year average. 
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CEREALS CONSUMED. 

Table 113 .—Cmmmption of spedjied cereals in s^ted eountries, yearly average^ 

1909-^1918* 


























































STATISTICS OP CROPS OTHER THAN GRAIN CROPS. 
POTATOES. 

Tabl^i 114 .—Area and productim in undmnefiitioned countriesj , 1909-1921, 



Canada: 

Prince Edward Island.. 

Nova Scotia. 

New Bmnswick. 

Quebec. 

Ontario. 

Manitoba.. 

Saskatchewan.. 

Alberta. 

British Columbia. 


156 167 

26 ^ 


Total Canada. 


Mexico. 

Newfoundland. 


Total North America.... 4,155 

SOUTH AMEHICA. 

Argentina... . 235 


Total South America..301 


133,831 107,3 


40,216 . 

8,023 3 8,700 


10,944 U,837 


EUEOTS. 

Austria... 3 3,105 

Croatia Slavonia3. 193 ... 

Bosnia Herzegovina >..... 69 ... 

Belgium. 390 

Bulgai'ia. *8 

Czechoslovakia. ‘ 

Denmark. 145 

Finland. 184 

France. 33^841 3 

Cermany.»«8,260 5 

Hungary proper.*1,621 ... 

Italy. 658 

Yugo-Slavia.. 

Netherlands. 414 

Norway. 102 

Bumania^. *28 ' 

Do.“. »58 

Russia proper «.. 8,302 ... 

Poland. *2,628 nj 

N ortliem Caucasia». 197 ... 

Serbia*. 30 ... 

Spain. 687 

Sweden. 379 

Switzerland. 186 


32,'140 
20,975 
• 489,377 
*1,681,959 
*180,103 
60,813 


*20,022 24,600 


82,913 
4 932 
180,799 
45,310 
17,865 
427,610 
1,0:J7,954 
. 75 968 

•52,261 
. 38,452 

5,284 
654 
91,304 
31,076 
10 3,226 


iW,315 644,920 


101,020 107,834 
77 674 61,656 
27 92S 28 256 


I Five^ear average, except in a few cases where statistics were uoavaUable. 

* Unofficial. 

* Old boundaries. 

< Average 1915-1916. 

* Bohemia, Moravia, and Silesia. 

* Alsace-Lorraine included with Germany. 

* Grown alone. 

* Former Kingdom, Bessarabia and Bukowina. 

* Former Kingdom, Bessarabia, Bukowina, and Transylvania* 

M Bessarabia only. 

II Grown with corn. 

1 * Former Russian Poland, Western Golicta, and Posen. 
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POT ATOES—Continued. 

Table Hi.—Potatoes: Area and production in undermentioned countries^ 1909-1921-^ 

Contintted. 


Area. Production. 


Country. 

Aver¬ 

age, 

1909- 

1913. 

1910 

1920 

1921 

Aver- 

1913. 

1919 

1920 

1921 

EUBOPE—continued. 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

United Kingdom; 

England . 

acres. 

acres. 

acres. 

acres. 

bushels. 

bushels. 

bushels. 

bushels. 

40S 

446 

517 

532 

\ 94,487 

95,984 

113,979. 

104,981 

Scotland. 

145 

155 

162 

.154 

34,674 

31,061 

46,181 

3,827 

Wales. 

26 

29 

28 

26 

- 5,403 

6,048 

3,659 

6,461 

Ireland... 

690 

589 

584 

668 

j . '119; S74 

102,555 

74,141 

95,427 

Total United Kingdom.. 

1,109 

:i,219 

1,291 

1,280 

254,438 

235,648 

i 237,900, 

244,086 

Total Europe. 

32,594 

. 



4,905,397 




ASIA. 









Tapan...... 

174 

344' 

334 

• 

24.738 

67,236 

47,278 


Russia (Asiatic). 

399 




33,151 


Total Asia. 

573 




57,889 

! 



AFBICA. 









Algeria. 

" 46 

44 

42 

46 

1,783 


085 

653 

Union South Airica . 

62 




3,269 

w»,669 

«-3,608 

.13 3,337 

Total Africa. 

107 




5,053 




AUSTBALASIA. 









Australia: 









Queensland. 

8 

6 

4 


524 

414 

293 


New South Wales. 

39 

21 

20 


3,378 

1,133 

1,807 


Victoria. 

56 

52 

54 


5,983 

6 135 

5,446 


South Australia. 

1 s 

3 

3 


894 

493 

412 


Western Australia. 

3 

4 

4 


, 309 

437 

494 


Tasmania. 

24 

25 

29, 


2,989, 

2,110 

2,472 


Total Australia.. 

137 

111 

114 


14,077 

9,722 

10,984 


New Zealand....... 

28 

19 

25 

22 

0,047 

. 3,038 

5,402 


Total'Austr^la. 

165 

130 

139 ^ 

.. 

20,124 

13,660 

16,386 


Grand total........ 

87,895 




5,474,245 





u Including quantities enumerated in Native Locations, Reserves, etc., in 191S. 


Table 115 .—World production so far as reported^ 1900<921, 


Year. Production. Year. I Production 
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POTATOES—Cdntinued, 

Table 116 . — Potatoes: Average yield per acre of undermentioned countries^ 1900-19$1, 


Year. ■ 

United 

States. 

Russia 

(Euro¬ 

pean). 

Ger¬ 

many. 

Austria. 

Hungary 

proper. 

France. 

United 

dmn. 

Average; 

Bwlels. 

Buslieh. 

Bmhds. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushds. 

f' 

Bushels. 

1900-1909.. 

91.4 

99.9 

200.0 

151.1 

118.7 

133.8 

193.3 

. 1910-1919. 

95.3 

1107.9 

1S7.9 

123.2 

1122.2 

108.0 

217.1 

1919.... 

91.2 


146.4 

83.8 


94,8 

193.3 

1920..... 

110.3 


• 170.8 

84.8 

12L4 

113.0 

184.3 

1921.;.. 

90.9 


148.9 

83.7 

69.5 

85.0, 

191.2 


' 7-year average. * England and Wales. 


Table 111Potatoes: Acreage^ production^ valuey exportSy ete., in the United StateSy 

1849-im, 

Note.—F igures in *V,aZic« are census returns; flgui'es in roman are estimates of the Deparment of Agri¬ 
culture. Estimates of acres are obtained by applying estimated percentages of inoreaso or decrease to 
to the published acreage of the preceding year, except that a revised base is j.ised for applying percentage 
estimates whenever new census data are available. Acreages have been revised for years 1890-1908 so 
as to be consistent with the following as well as the preceding census acreage, and total production and 
farm values are adjusted accordingly. 



t Burbank to 1910. > Figures adjusted to census basis. s Per 100 pounds. 
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POTAT(!®S—(bntinu^. 

Table Ltreage^ production, and total fam value, ly StaUn, 1920-‘H^ 


Haine... 

New Hampshire. 

Vermont.. 

Hassadiusetts.... 
Bhode Island.,.. 

Connecticut...... 

New York. 

NewJersey. ,.w.. 
Pennsylvania.... 
Delaware. 


Mar^and...;. 

Virginia. A. 

West Virginia. 

North Carolina. 

South Carolina. 


Michigan... 

Wisecmsin.. 

Minnesota.. 

Iowa... 

Missouri.... 


North Dakota.. 
South Dakota.. 
N^aska. 


Heatup.. 

Tennessee.. 

Alabama... 


Louisiana.. 

Texas...... 


Oldahoma.. 

Arkansas... 

Montana... 

Wyoming.. 

Colorado... 


New Mexico.. 

Arisoua. 

Utah. 

Nevada. 


Idaho. 

Washington.. 

Oregon. 

California.... 


United States.^. I 3^657 I 


Production (thou¬ 
sands of bushels). 

Total value, basis 
Dec. 1 price (thou¬ 
sands of dollars). 

19^ 

19211 

1920 

192U 

21,771 

1,905 

3,510 

4,000 

330 

37,152 

2,240 

3,760 

3,335 

I 345 

27,214 

2,953 

4,388 

6,000 

528 

31,579 

3,024 

3,900 

5,069 

552 

2,760 
. 40,625 
14^040 
28,290 
1,060 

1 2,369 

83,990 
9,025 
. .21,586 
500 

A140 
4L938 
. 17^560 
35,080 
1,060 

3,554 

36.709 
12,816 

28.709 
550 

.5,508 
18,480 
5,640 
4 186 
^800 

3,185 

14,68$ 

4,080 

4,048 

2,550 

5,233 

17,568 

7 614 
5,944 
5,040 

3,504 

16,167 

6,650 

6,789 

3,825 

1,628 

2,415 

11,600 

6,528 

7,930 

1,725 

1,564 

6,728 

8,570 

6,413 

3,3.86 

4,830 

15,600 

8,682 

1)^498 

2,840 

2,972 

10,428 

6,170 

8,978 

36,225 

33,264 

31,581 

1(^660 

6,560 

27,200 

21,420 

27,525 

4,128 

4,756 

33,327 

28^607 

26,265 

12,883 

9,906 

25,840 

20,349 

24,772 

5,779 

6,421 

^557 

7,950 

8,415 

5,100 

^648 

11,520 

4,400 

8,160 

igieo 

3,770 

6,426 

7,712 

ia098 

7^660 

5,464 

8,064 

4,708 

&792 

6,616 

6,220 

%905i 

r,809 

1 392 
1,766 
1,872 

1,820 

2,400 

1,088 

1809 

^072 

4,648 

8,618 

2,784 

3,563 

4,118 

3,003 

4,080 

2,176 

8,256 

8,937 

^590 

^418 

4,400 

1 876 
9,490 

2,088 

1 815 
5,060 
2,052 
11,070 

4,^ 

4 232 
4,620 
2,260 
7,592 

8,663 

?267 

4,()>48 

2,421 

8,081 

300 

300 

3,024 

640 

206 

460 

^415 

502 

630 

684 

2,419 

842 

533 

644 

2,053 

710 

8,100 

8,215 

5,590 

9,800 

10,545 

7 425 1 
3,870 1 
10,064, 

5,508 

7,804 

4,472 

14,700 

8,120 
' 7,351 

4,218 
13,083 

403,296 

845,823 

461,778 

385,192 


^ Preliminary, 
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POTATOES—Continued. 

Tablb 119.—Poia«o«»: Conditim of cropi United States^ on 1st of months mmed^ 190(h 

im. 


Year. 

My. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Year. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

1900.... 

p.a. 

91.3 

p.a. 

88.2 

P.ct, 

80.0 

P.ct. 

7A4 

1911.... 

P.ct. 

76.0 

P.ct. 

02.3 

P.ct. 

59.8 

P.ct. 

62.3 

1901. 

87; 4 

62.3 

52.2 

54.0 

1912. 

88.9 

87.8 

87.2 

83.1 

1902..,.. 

92.9 

94.8 

89.1 

82.5 

1913.. 

86.2 

78.0 

69.9 

67.7 

1903. .4 .. 

Ml 

93.9 

87.2 

8i3 

74.6 

1914.. 

83.6 

79.0 

75.8 

78.3 

1904...... 

94.1 

91.6 

89.5 

1915.. 

91.1 

92.0 

82.7 

74.2 

1905... J... 

91.2 

87.2 

80.9 

■ 74.3 

1916..... 

87.8' 

80.8 

67.4 

62.6 

1906..,..,:. 

9L 6 

89.9 

^ 85.3 

82.2 

1917. 

90.1 

87.9 

82.7 

79.0 

mn . 

90.2 

. 88,5 
82.9 

80.2 

77.0 

1918. 

87.6 

79.9 

74.5 

73.7 

1908.. 

89.0 

93.0 

73.7 

68.7 

1919...i 

87.6 

76.1 i 

' '69.5 

67.9 

1909... 

85.8 

80.9 
, 70.5 

78.8 

1920. 

89.3 

87.0 

84.3 

82.7 

1930,..... 

86.3 

75.8 

71.8 

1921. 

83.4 

65.8 

63.7 1 

66.5 


Table 120.—Poia^oca: Forecasts of production^ monthly^ with preliminary and fiml 

estimates. 


[000 omitted.] 


Year, 

July. 

August. 

Septem- 

SST 

m 

October. 

■ 

Novem¬ 
ber pro¬ 
duction 
estimate. 

■ 

Final 

estimate. 

1912 .. 

1913 .. 

1914 . 

1915 .. 

1916 . 

1917.. 4. i 

1918 . 

1919 . 

1920 .! 

Average....,.J 

1921 .1 

Bushels. 

352,000 

343,000 

360,614 

393,358 

368,810 

451,716' 

405,507 

390,748 

387,686 

1 


1 

Bushels. 
414,289 
328,550 
40t>,2SS 
359,253 
288 964 
439 686 
390,101 
852 025 
421,252 

Bushels. 
420,647 
331 625 
409 921 
359 721 
286,953 
4>42,10$ 
411,860 
322,867 
. 403,296 

383,704 1 

387,992 


376,732 

377,823 

376,544 

376,997 

315,918 

322,985 

345,844 

356,076 

1346,823 


»Prelinduary. 
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POTATOES—Continued. 

TABI.E 121.—Potatoes: Yield per acre, price per bushel December 1, and value per acre, 

hy States. 


1 Yidd per acre (bushels). I 


Fann price per bushel (cents). 


Value per 
acre (dol¬ 
lars).! 




Me.... 204, 
N.H.. 127i 

Vt. 122j 

Mass., lie; 
E.i... mj 

Conn.. lOOi 
2 N\y.. 106, 
N.J... Ill 

Pa. 95' 

Del.... S4' 

Md.... SS| 

Va. 10", 

W.Va. 99' 
N.C... S9, 
S.C... 94; 

Ga.,... 75' 
Fla.... 93; 
Ohio „ 7Si 
Ind.... 73’ 
ni. C 6 ; 


125 200 230 177 2SSi 9S 55 53! 33| 70 

107 140 102 127 160! 124 61 S3 60l 95 

100 130 100 130 150 106 55 72 471 81 

115 133 90 125 lla! 134 75! 85 71! 94 

135 130 100 no 115i 136 77 90 70l 92 


no 95 75 
95 9S 109 

114 92 96 
92 80 100 
95 87 S3 

100 SO 94 
99 94 114 

115 87 90 
90 95 SO 
96, 102 S5 

S4! 70 70 
91j 100 76 
100 69 61 
92 i 80 44 
90] 72 52 


145 175. 155 
138 157 125 
170 190 150 
173 -ISO 160 


132 78 87^ 65; 96 

104! 58. 80] 44i 82 

119 66[ 82 61: 75 

112 57 sol 5S: 75 

102 70 75! 70; 75 

: 1 

95 58 67; 60 62 

103 65 80i 77 61 

122 62,90 81 65 
119 76 82i 92 73 

159 112 130j 125! 115 

154 87 105 105- 99 

166 110 117| 1131 115 

122 53 85 53' 70 

117 50 84 56' 56 

123 60 89i 61 59 


175 195 
200 .205 
182 143 
177 139 
179 152 


84 90 105 80 86 41 53! 

no 94 108 68 80 34 54j 

I 105 87 99 75 77 28 52j 

72 46 no 43' 1X3 46 82[ 

61 75 82 58 124 69 93l 


99 63 79 96 

91 50.106 55 


73 94 70 67 83 52 


86 41 53! 30' 56 160 105 

80 34 54j 30j 45 147 90 

77 28 52j 32! 39 130 91 

1X3 46 82[ S9j 54 175 131 

124 69 93l 731 60 180 137 

I ! 

81 28 56 42i 41 115 ISO 

92 36 63 47| 35 137 111 

103 51 78i S4j 42 150 107 


76 85 64 125 73 91 77 74 165 152 

70 99 65 128 67 102 84 55 142 140 


75| 72 80 80 67 75 

80 78 80 85t 87 68 

6S 64 79 64 65 67 

59 60 55 73 52 56 

62 69 34 75 74 5S 

67 80 50 73 78 55 

103 95 135 60 110 115 

124 155 150 SO 125 108j 

138 160 160 115 130 123j 


126 TO 97 91 63 149 126 

150 90 1051 101 90 169 182 

145 90 100 95 84 160 108 

148 S3 96l 97 95 167 184 

165 105 112| 104 105 190 210 

151 93 105 90 84 195 180 

146 92 100! 97 76 190 157 

87, 40 671 64 50 120 102 

100 60 651 70 60 128 104 

86 41 65 50 55 135 91 


165 1951 150 
122 145! 118 
170 169 125 
161 154! 124 
140 125: 100 

120 130' 95 

120 157] 95 

160 175! 135 
135 163! 142 
193 200 180 

185 217 208 
200 210 200 
150 192 135 
135 195 133 
148 196 145 

89 135 92 

80 140 86 

75 153 80 

133 192 122 
353 184 151 

73 160 98 

93 190 97 

118 190 120 
144 m 150 
165 210 150 

165 172 160 
181 215 200 
165 185 200 
ISO 220; 203 
200 210 220 

195 205! ISO 
184 205! 175 
80 160| 105 
85 190! 120 
99 170| 80 


85247.0924180 

135191.25 216.00 
104158.92156.00 
152189.0217180 
160190.81181 00 

150 164.43 151 50 
lOS 131.84 111.24 
142172.7013190 
133:129.0411138 
1101113.51 55.00 

110112.09 71.60 
110141.53118.80 
163149.91138.55 
143129.91125.84 
150175.04127.60 

165140.82 123.75 

190180.83 174.80 
155116.10 89.90 
145105.45 73.95 
140108.67 74.20 

95 93.88 76.00 
95 96.83 64.60 
90 94.20 67.50 

140103.25 60.20 
135116.47 78.30 

70 82.67 67.20 
107 94.55 58.85 
120105.05 96.00 
135110.40 86.40 
1651134.59 107.25 


165120.83 85.80 
1701146.79 127.50 
200139.68136.00 
180123.51120.60 
190119.74 106.40 

185116.16107.30 
180125.45 99.00 
80113.28 92.00 
118151.42127.44 
73157.96 89.79 


N.Mex 85 116 100 58 75 74 148 65 140 95 95 175 165 160 190 210 180159.52133.20 

Ariz... 93 105 85 70 90 115 154 125 135 120 100 180 150 205 195 190 140169.25161.00 

Utah.. 171 189 180 136 189 161 81 49 58 60 63 130 78 97 137 80 85178.71136.85 

Nev... 159 207 171 135 135 148 107 60 68 70 70 130 120 123 150 156 120223.77177.60 

Idaho. 172 156 185 155 180 185 77 29 50 48 56 127 79 81 151 68 77164.01142.45 

Wa^.. 134 125 132 125 155 135 83 36 . 60 55 53 98 92 101 145 95 99147.70 133.65 

Oreg... 106 108 no 94 130 90 82 31 58 60 60 90 80 100 150 80 109115.28 98.10 

CaliL.. 139 145 143 130 140 136 114 65 70 70 75 140 150 120 171 150 130203.76176.80 

n.S.^100.893.991.2110.3ga9100.3:501563.74S.76L7{l^l22.8n9.3m5114.5111.1125.50100.97 
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POTATOES—Continued. 


Table l22.^Potatoes: Farm pricey cents per bushel on 1st of each month, 1908-1921. 


Year. 

Jan. 1 

Feb.! 
.1- 1 

Mar. 

1 . 

Ap. 

* 

June 

July 

1 . 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

1 . 

Nov. 

1 . 

Dec. 

1 . 

Yearly 

aver. 

190S. 

i 

63.4; 
72. Oi 
56.0; 

! 

66 .0! 

69.0 

7a 4 

73.3 

7L3 

77.8 

S3.6 

78.0 

74. S 

69.2 

70.6 

54.1 

7a 1 

1909. 

73.31 

sao 

86.3 

97.3 

97.7 

91.0 

85.1 

71.5 

64.3 


70.8 

1910... 

56.2’ 

54.6 

47.4 

3S.4 

37.4 

40.1 

64.9 

7a 9 

67.8 

55.7 


56.4 

1911... 

54.11 

55.11 

94.41 

55.3 

55.5 

6 a 5 

63.3 

96.3 

136.0 

113.7 

88,3 

76.3 

79.9 

80.6 

72.5 

3SI2..... 

84.5| 
50.6; 

loao 

117.1 

127.3 

119.7 

103.6 

86 .5 

65.0 

51.1 

45.5 

60.5 

1913. 

53.1: 

52.0 

50.3 

43.2 


49.8 

69.2 

75.3 

73.9 

69. G 

6S.7 

64.3 

1914. 

68 .4j 
49.7i 

69.?; 

70.7 

70.0 

7L4 

71.3 

81.5 

87.1 

74.9 

64.7 

52.8 

48.7 

'64.4 

1915. 

50.4| 
SS.0: 

50.4 

I 47.8 

50.5 

50.8 

5a 1 

56.3 

50.5 

48.8 

60. S 

61.7 

54.4 

l&lo.. 

7a 6; 

94.4 

i 97.6 

94.8 

98.8 

loas 

95.4 

109.3 

1 iiao 

135.7 

146.1 

114.1 

1917. 

147.31 

17a 4j 

240.7 

234,7 

279,6 

274,0 

247.9 

17a 8 

139.1 

1 122.1 

127.8 

122.8 

164.9 

191S. 

121 .0‘ 

122.9; 

120.3 

! 92.6 

sai 

75.5* 

94.9 

141.6 

148.8 

143.6 

127.2 

119.3 

121.8 

1919. 

116. i; 
178.6 

114.4: 

109.4 

105.4 

iiao 

121.4 

128.4 

192.8 

187.5 

164.2 

152.8 

159.5 

148.2 

1920. 

217.6| 

243.5 

295.6 

393.6 

421.3 

3S6.0 

302.9 

184.9 

134.8 

118.3 

114.5 

202.2 

1921.j 

105.6' 

9o. 6; 

34.0 

77.8! 

68.0 

67.1 

69.9 

136.9 

168.6 

137.6 

123.5 

111.1 

114.2 



Average 1912-1921 

99.2' 107. S' 

i 1 

116.7 

118.9 

! 133.2 
1 

135.5 

131.6 

134.0 

120.4 

105.3 

101.4 

loos 

112.1 


Table Potatoes: Extent and causes of yearly losses, 1909-1920. 


Year. 

1 

■V 

1 

1 

. 

Excessive mois¬ 
ture. 

1 

i 

b 

1 


1 


1 

■3 

I 

€ 

1 

1 

1 

s 

1 

! 

1 

s 

1 


P,ct. 

P.et. 

P.cf. 

P.d. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.d. 

P.d. 

P.d. 

P.d. 

P.ct. 

P.d. 

P.ct. 

iO/OllVIVHIMOTilil 

6.7 

2.2 

0.3 


0.2 

mm 

(1) 


8.1 

2.8 

HU 

0.2 

21. S 

1919. 

16.3 

5.0 

.4 

.7 

.1 

.7 

mm 


8.8 

4.7 

0) 

.3 

38.1 

1918... 

iA7 

1.0 

,2 

1.5 

.1 

.6 

0) 

18.4 

5.3 

3.3 

0) 

.2 

2S.3 

1017.. 

8.8 

3.5 

.2 

3.0 

.2 

.3 


16.3 

4.1 

2.4 

0) 

.1 

23.8 

1916. 

19.7 

6.5 

.4 

1.9 

.2 

L4 

.1 

31.5 

5.6 

4.5 

0) 

.2 

43.6 

1915. 

2.2 

8.7 

.6 

a2 

.1 

.1 

.1 

14.0 

lao 

2.4 

0 

! .1 

HU 

1934. 


ai 

.1 

.8 

.1 

.4 

0) 

lAO 

1.7 

3.3 

0 

.3 

21.2 

1913. 

mjjy 

1.6 

.2 

ao 

.1 

.7 


26.0 

1.7 

3.9 

.1 

.5 

84.5 

1912. 

5.3 

3.3 

.4 

.6 

,1 

.2 

.1 


5.8 

3.9 

.2 

.3 

21.7 

1911;....,. 

25.8 

. 2.0 

0 ) 

1.9 

.1 

3.2 

0) 

33.5 

2.7 

ao 

.1 

.6 

42.4 

1910. 

15.4 

1.7 

.2 

1.1 

.1 

.3 


19.2 

3.9 

5.0 

.1 

.4 

29. S 

1909. 

11.3 

2.8 

.3 

LS 

.2 

.2 

05 

16.7 

1.7 

1.7 

.1 

.2 

21.3 

Average. 

13.4 

3.4 

.3 

1.5 

.1 

.7 

0) 

19.5 

5.2 

3.4 

.1 

.2 

£9.7 


I Less than 0.05 per cent. 


99912®—YBK 1921-38 
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Table 124.—Potatoes: Stocis on Jmwery 1. 


Stat«a&dyeaf. 


Total United States: 

1913-16. 

1916- 17. 

1917- 18. 

191S-19. 

1919-20. 

1929-21. 

1921-22. 

^1(21 No 

1915- 16., 

1916- 17., 

1917- lS. 

1919-19.._ 

1919- 20... 

1920- 21. 

1921- 22. 

Total (11 Far West States): 

1915- 16.A... 

1916- 17. 

1917- lS. 

1918- 19. 

1919- 20.*. 

1920- 21... 

1921- 22.. 

Total (16 Soutbeiii Stateis): 

1915-16... 

1918-17. 

1917- 18.. 

1918- 19. 

1919- 20. 

1920- 21.. 

1921- 22... 

Maine: 

1920- 21.*. 

1921- 22. 

New York; 

1920^... 

1921-22.. 

Fennsyliraxiia: 

19^21..,,.. 

1921-22.... 

OMo: 

1920- 21. 

1921- 22. 

iTtdIftTift; 

1920- 21. 

1921- 22. 

Illinois: 

1920- 21. 

1921- 22. 

lififfhigftTi? 

1^21 . 

1921-22. 

Wisconsin: 

1920- 21. 

1921- 22. 

Minnesota: 

1920- 21. 

1921- 22. 

North Dakota: 

1920- 21. 

1921- 22.. 

Nflhra^: 

1920- 21. 

1921- 22... 

Sfintnekv! 

1920- 21........... 

1921- 22. 

Cotocado: 

1920-21. 


Total 

prodnfr- 

tion^ 

bushds 

(000. 

omitted). 

Stocks Jan. 1. 

— 

Price, cents per 
bushel. 

Per 

cent 

of 

crop. 

Bushels 

(000 

omitted). 

Per cent of 
stock held by— 

Grow¬ 

ers. 

Deal¬ 

ers. 

Dec. 1. 

Mar.l, 

359,721 

42.4 

152.554 



61.7 

94.4 

a.%1 

32.3 

9£808 



146.1 

2§0Jt 

442,108 

46.2 

204,314 

^8 

15.2 

122.8 

mis 

. 41i,S60 

^5 

172973 

82.6 

17.4 

119.3 

109.4 

322; 867 

35. S 

115.714 

76.9 

23,1 

159.5 

243.5 

m , 29 ^ 

33.6 

135 603 

85.3 

14.7 

114.5 

84.0 


40.7 

14i;042 

77.6 

22.4 

llLl 


234.235 

43.6 

110,810 

70.5 

@6,5 

60 

93 

183,281 

33.1 

60;603 

74.9 

25.1 

152 

252 

303vS99 

49.6 

150.666 

84.6 

15.4 

122 

116 

2S1.060 

43.5 

122,261 

82.4 

17.6 

115 

102 

230, 

36.4 

83,720 

79.5 

-20.5 

157 

^6 

2S9.S01 

34.7 

100,457 

86.3 

13.7 

113 

94 

243,772 

42. S 

104^229 

74.0 

26.0 

107 


48,776 

53.9 

26,312 

80.6 

19.4 

61 

104 

54,081 

44.6 

24,140 

71.0 

29.0 

120 

238 

70,779 

46.3 

32,748 

86.8 

13.2 

105 

88 

66,630 

48.0 

31,982 

85.3 

14.7 

101 

89 

41,369 

43.1 

17,830 

7i.6 

28.4 

162 

266 

51,694 

41.8 

21.608 

82.6 

17.4, 

104 

84 

53,849 

48.3 

26,028 

82.0 

18.0 

95 


66,710 

27.2 

15,432 

82.1 

17,9 

70 

88 

49,591 

16.3 

8;065 

68.8 

31,2 

151 

204 

67,430 

31.0 

20,900 

82.8 

17,3 

147 

171 

64,170 

32.3 

20,730 

79.5 

20.5 

167 

161 

61:473 

27.5 

14,155 

69.1 

30.9 

181 

262 

62; 101 

21.8 

i2s3s 

82.1 

I7v9 

146 

155 

49,202 

21.9 

10,785 

30.5 

16.5 

147 


21,771 

55.0 

11,974 

88.0 

12.0 

125 

65 

37,152 

55.0 

20,434 

80.7 

19.3 

85 


40^625 

47.0 

19,094 

01.0 

6.0 

118 . 

63 

33^990 

42.7 1 

14^514 

91.5 

8.5 

108 


28,290 

36.0 j 

9,336 



124 

78 

21,686 

33.6 

7,263 

81.0 

19.0 

m 


11,600 

21.0 

2,436 

86.0 

14.0 

m 

106 

6,728 

30,9 

2,079 

80.5 

19.5 

155 


6,528 

12.0 

m 

72.0 

28.0 

133 

99 

3,570 

32.7 

1,167 

68.3 

31.7 

145 


7,930 

12.0 

952 

75.0 

25.0 

145 

117 

6,418 

36.2 

2,322 

76.3 

23.7 

140 


36,225 

45.0 

16,301 

83.0 

17.0 

92 

52 

27,200 

47.1 

12,811 

81.0 

19.0 

95 


33,284 

4S.0 

15,067 

SS.0 

12.0 

86 

62 

21,420 

64.2 

13,752 

74.0 

28.0 

95 


31,581 

37.0 

11,685 

80.0 ! 

20.0 

80 

54 

27,525 

42.5 

11,698 

73.4 

1 

26.6 

90 


6,557 

20.0 

1,311 

62.0 

38.0 

98 

91 

11,520 

25.2 

2,903 

63,2 

36.8 

70 


8,415 

28.0 

2,356 

8&0 

15.0 

120 

106 

8,160 

44.0 

3,590 

73.0 1 

27.0 

120 


6,643 

29.0 

1,636 

66.0I 

34.0 

ISO 

120 

3,770 

43.3 

1,632 

100.01 

0.0 

165 


' 9,^ 

41.0 

8,891 

92.0 

8.0 

80 j 

53 

j 11,070 

58.9 

6,520 

90.3 

9.7 

73 














































































POTATOES—Continue 

Table 126. — Potatoes: Wholesale ^yrke^ 191&-19M, 












































590 YearlooJc of the Department of Agricvlture^ 19BL 
POTATOES—Contmued. 

Table 126,-^Potatoes: Internatioml trade, calendar years 1911-19^0, 

GxNSSAL NoTS.-^Substantlallytlieinteniatlona} trade of the world. It should not be expected that 
the world emort and import totals for any year will agree. Among sources of disagreement are these: 
(1) Different periods of time covered in the ‘^year” of the various countries; (2) imports received in year 
subsequent to year of export; (3) want of uniformity in dassification of goods among countries; (4) dififfl*. 


The expozm given are domestic exports, and meimports given are imports for consumption asfarasitis 
feasible and consistent so to express the facts. 'While there are some inevitable omissions, on the other 
hand there are some duplications because of reshipments that do not appear as such in official reports. 
For the United Kingdom, import figures refer to imports for consumption, when available, otherwise total 
imports,less exports, of ^'foreign and: caloniaimerch^dise.” Figures for the United Statesinclude Aladm, 
Porto Rico, ana Hawaii. 


I Average 

' 1911-1913. 


pmsrcipai. exporting 

COXTNTBIES. 


Belgium. 

Canada. 

China. 

Denmark.... 

Prance. 

Italy. 

Japan. 

Netherlands.. 

Portugal. 

Russia. 

Spain. 


FBmCIPAL OfPOBTlNa 
COUNXEIES. 

Algeria. 

Argentina. 

Austria-Hungary. 

BraziL. 

Cuba. 

Egypt. 

Finland. 

Germany..,. 

Norway. 

Philippinelslands. 

Sweden.. 

Switzerland___.... 

United Kingdom. 

United States. 

Other countries. 


Total.. 78,767 I 75,151 


^ Iiessthan 500 bushels. 


1 i 

1 1918 I 

{_ 

Imports. 

Exports. 

1,000 

1,000 

biishels. 

bushels. 

728 

2,126 

128 

(*) 

1,703 

1,153 

630 

(') 

148 

326 

i 

465 

20 

16 


634 

373 

4 

35 

572 

16 

191 

3,378 


5 

Q) 

264 

4i2 

239 

Q) 

1,256 

Q) 

140 

2 

1,896 

2,532 

1,201 

3,853 

1,476 

4,938 

12,593 

1S,26S 


bushels, bushels, bushels, bushels, bushels. 




2S9 1,630 

1,024 . 


732 623 

94 774 

1,846 13,276 

5,544 3,642 

468 494 

27,706 51,026 


* One year average. 


Table 127.— Potatoes: Monthly average jobbing prices per 100 pounds at 10 marJeets, 

1921, 












































































Statistics of Sweet Potatoes. 

POTATOES—Continued. 

Table 128.— Potatoes: Carlot shipments^ by States of origin, for 1917-1921. 


New York, Long Island. 
New York, Other. 


North Carolina. 
South Carolina. 
Florida. 


Iowa.. 

North Dakota. 

South Dakota.. 

Nebraska.. 

Kansas.... 

Kentucky. 

Alabama. 


Louisiana. 

Texas. 

Oklahoma. 
Arkansas.. 
Montana.. 

Wyoming. 
Colorado.. 

Utah. 

Nevada... 
Idaho.. 


Washington. 

Oregon. 

California.... 
All other- 


Total... 144,656 


1 Included in all other. 


1 1917 

1918 1 

1919 i 

1920 

1921 

20,084 

16,048 

22,601 

IS,851 

26,268 

3,582 

4,953 

3,962 

4,724 

5,538 

2,S74 

5,651 

7,511 

8,100 

15,476 

11,402 

6,113 

10,484 

17,017 

10,527 

2,676 

2,691 

3,538 

5, OSS 

5,033 

2,538 

1,144 

1,996 

3,024 

2,742 

20,440 

11,942 

13,399 

16,210 

19,678 

4,709 

5,568 

3,346 

3,506 

3,587 

2.440 

2,812 

1,217 

3,069 

2,501 

4,284 

4,846 

2,278 

3,S51 

2,342 

5,187 

10,271 

13,062 

13,590 

16,556 

10,283 

18,453 

23,886 

14,949 

15,215 

12,667 

21,920 

24,347 

21,605 

25,902 

440 

934 


894 

131 

0 ) 

1,628 

2,917 

1,595 

9,129 

966 

1,223 

757 

1,847 

3,297 

1,520 

3,163 

2,534 

2,510 

4,516 

837 

824 

1,133 

1,974 

2,3S9 

717 

691 

963 

938 

840 

633 

586 

0 ) 

0 > 

695 

1,063 

4,045 

553 

892 

1,160 

1,689 

2,317 

806 

734 

1 109 

663 


678 

58$ 

285 

339 

0 

(1) 

223 

129 

0 ) 

0 ) 

828 

635. 

1,446 

0 ) 

Q) 

401 

470 

774 

9,791 

14,145 

12,765 

9,434 

12,902 

667 

567 

476 

509 

1,121 

1,158 

815 

875 

414 

483 

5,830 

7,616 

8,859 

6,854 

10,756 

2,762 

2,257 

4,095 

3,269 

4,798 

3,436 

1,816 

. 1,276 

1,136 

1,720 

6,670 

10,933 

9,081 

9,588 

8,805 

2,409 

3,292 

1,713 

1,611 

1,454 

. 144,656 

169,264 

181,277 

179,149 

219,304 


SWEET POTATOES. 


Table \29.—Sweet potatoes: Acreage, production, and value in the United Slates, 1S49- 

mi. 

[See note for Table 117.] 
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SWEET POTATOES—Goiitinued. 

Table 13G.— pataioes: Acreage', production, mid total farm vahic^hy States, 1920 

and 1921. 


St&te. 

Thousands of acres. 

1 Production (thou¬ 
sands of bushels). 

Total value, basis 
Dee.lpric6{thoa- 
sands of dollars). 


1920 

1921 

1920 

1921 

. 1 

1921 

New Jersey. 

16 

17 

2,288 

1,870 


3,179 

|>ennsylvanla. 

2 

2 

276 

248 

-428 

446 

ZXe^ware..... 

9 

9 

1,132 

900 

1,152 

990 

Slftryland. 

9 

! 9 

1,134 

900 

1,3^ 

1,260 

Virginia.. 

42 

44 

5,334 

4iia) 

6,067 

6,225 

West Virginia. 

3 

i ^ 

357 

345 

536 

1 621 

N (wth Carcjiina.- -... 

99 

1 102 

10,296 

10,302 

11,737 

1 9}993 

SOttth Carolina.*.. 

n 

83 

7.980 

7.885 

9,337 

7,096 

Georgia.... 

132 

146 

12,276 

12 410 

11,908 

7,818 

Florida. 

30 

32 

2,850 

2,720 

3,420 

2,611 

OMo...-. 

3 

3 

309 

321 

541 

571 

TTtriiftTin..... 

3 

3 

360 

396 

^ 576 

594 

niihois... 

9 

9 

873 

990 

1,179 

391 

Iowa.-. 

4 

3 

416 

312 { 

l'02S 

646 

Uissonrl. 

13 

14 

1,430 

1,400 

2,216- 

1,400 

Kansas.... 

4 

4 

540 

500 

S64 

575 

Kentucky. 

18 

18 

1,890 j 

1,872 i 

2,835 

2,153 

Tennessee... 

42 

44 

4,2S4 1 

4,400 i 

5,269 

4, ISO 

jUabama.... 

118 

135 

11,446 

12,150 1 

11,446 

8,870 

Mississippi. 

103 

107 

11,330 

8,560 

11,896 

6,334 

lAjuisiana... 

80 

88 

8>080 

8,272 i 

7,514 

5,377 

Tasas. 

95 

100 

9,975 

8>200 

12,968 

6,970 

Oklahoma. 

23 

27 

2,645 

2,646 

3,491 

2, SOS 

Artemsas.. 

49 

54 

. 5,145 

6,670 

5,402 

4,649 

New Mexico. 

1 

1 

118 

126 

260 

328 

Arizona.... 

1 

1 

125 

125 

288 i 

228 

California.■....] 

8 

8 

1,016 

960 

1,626 

1,200 

TJnitedStatea. 

992 

1,066 

103,925 

98,660 

117,834 

86,910 


Table 131.— Sweet potatoes: ComdUUm of cropf Xfrdted Stales, on let of rnonths named, 

1901-1921. 























































































Stat istics of Sweet Potatoes. 593 

SWEET POTATOES—CoatiHued. 

Table ISS.—Saea potstoes; Yield per acre, prlee per hxshel Iteeirmbef 1, arid value per 

acre, by States, 
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SWEET POTATOES—Oontmued. 

Tabld IZ^.-r-Su'eet potatoes: Wholesale price per harrel, 19^1-1.91$• 


Date. 

Baltimore. 

St. Louis. 

New Orleans. 

New York. . 

All grades. 

All grades 
(per bushel). 

All grades. 

Jersey and 
Southern. 


Low. 

High. 

Aver. 

Low. 

High. 

Aver. 

Low- 

High. 

Aver. 

Low. 

High. 

Aver. 

1921. 

January.. 

83. GO 

84.50 

$3.89 

$1.00 

$200 

$1.62 

$0.75 

$1.75 

$1.52 

&.6o 

$5.00 


February. 

3.00 

4.50 

3.66 

1.00 

1.75 

1.41 

.75 

260 

1.66 

$4.08 

>larch..r. 

3. {50 

6.00 

4.62 

1.25 

1.85 

1.53 

.75 

276 

1.55 

1.85 

5.00 

3.02 

April. 

3.00 

5.50 

3.92 

1.50 

2.10 

1.76 

.75 

8.25 

1.96 

200 

4.00 

3.05 

JSay. 

4.00 

4.50 

4.25 

1.75 

210 

1.85 

-2 00 

3.25 

224 

2U0 

4.00 

3.00 

June. 




1.75 

200 

1.87 







July.... 

7.00 

aoo 

7.50 

225 

AOO 

3.34 

L75 

3.75 

281 

4.00. 



Aoinst. 

3.75 

5.50 

4.64 

.75 

3.25 

222 

.90 

106 

200 

lbs. 

246 

6.00 

5.33 

September. 

2.00 

4.25 

3.33 

,75 

1.50 

221 

.40 

1.75 

1.08 

250 

4.26 

3.41 

October. 

2.00 

3.50 

281 

.50 

.85 

.71 

.23 

1.75 

1-03 

200 

4.00 

299 

November. 

200 

4.00 

289 

.50 

1.40 

.86 

.25 

1.75 

1.06 

250 

4.00 

3.25 

December.. 

250 

4.50 

S.3S 

.60 

200 

.92 

.40 

1.60 

.94 

2 00 

4.25 

3.12 


200 

8.00 

4. OS 

.50 

4.00 

1.69 

1.75 ' 

3.75 

2.03 

1.85 

6.00 

3 47 

19^. 

200 

14.00 

5.40 

1.00 

4.00 

TsTi 

.75 

7.00 

2.27 

1.00 

10. .50 

4.38 

1919. 

225 

12 00 

6.06 

.90 

4.25 

L99 

.76 

5.50 

2.44 

1.60 

8.50 

4.50 

1918. 

1.00 

10.00 

5.45 

.65 

3.25 

L73 

1.00 

7.00 

3.14 

1.25 

10.00 

3.11 

1Q17. 

.60 

12.00 


.40 

275 

! 

.65 

1.60 


.50 

9.00 


19lfi . 

1.00 

5.50 


1.50 

3.25 


.50 

250 


1.00 

5.50 


1915.. 

.75 

6.50 


1.50 

4.50 


:70 

3.00 


.50 

5.00 


1914. 

1.00 

5.50 i 


1.50 

4.50 


.SO 

3.50 


.76 

5.00 


1913. 

.75 

7.00 


.88 

6.25 


200 

200 


.40 

5.50 





1 











I Low, high, and average lor first S months. 

Table 136. — S'we^ potatoes: Monthly average jobbing prices per bushel at 10 marTcets^ 

ton. 



Bange. 

Average. 

Range. 

average. 

$1.23>$200 

$1.51 

$aS»4225 

$1.48 

1.14- 

275 

201 1 

,80^250 

170 

L15- 

1.50 

133 1 

.92-136 

lU 

.73- 

250 

155 ! 

114-225 

162 

1.00- 

1.40 

123 

.50- 138 

109 

.90- 

1.54 

119 

.90- 140 

121 

- ■ 


1- 

150-3.00 

205 

215- 

3.25 

i 247 

162-276 

224 

1.50- 

165 

' 156 

LOO- 150 

125 

1,27- 

162 

i 140 

.83- 135 

110 


October 
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Staiistics of Eay. 

SWEET POTATOES—Coatiuned. 


Table 137. —Sweet potatoes: Carlot shipments by States of origin for 1919-19S1. 


State. 

1919 

1920 

1921 

State. 

1919 

1920 

1921 

New Jersey. 

1,881 

1,09S 

930 

2.643 

1,435 

2,843 

1,934 

XnssriSKippi . _ 

103 

66 

il5 

■nAlfttpftre.”.. 

Louisiana.. 

194 

426 

6S0 


i;20S 

5.244 

'860 

1,512 

5;340 

988 

T'fiTna . 

463 

512 


Virp!T|ff^ ,, 

5,751 

666 

Arlrarisag. . 

193 

405 

523 

Nfirtb finrAlinfl_ 

NewMeadco. i 

«ns 

29 

34 

Georgia_ 

1 400 

676 

1,116 

92 

ISO 

California. 

722 

8S3 

Florida. I 

nUnois.' 

85 

205 

75 

208 

All other. 

78 

112 

433 

Tennessee.; 

Alabama.i 

i 

1 596 

364 

i : 

1,153 

-480 

1,152 

598 

Total. 

13,725 

16,254 

19,041 


1 Included in all other. 


HAY. 


Table 138. — Eay: Acreage, production^ value, exports, etc., in the United States, 1849- 

mi. 

[See note for Table 117.] 



12,000 pounds. 


2,210 pounds. 


’ Figures adjusted to census basis. 
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SAY—Contoued. 

Tabis Acrmge^ production^ and total farm valuef If Stedes^ 


Tame hay. 


Wild, salt, aad prairie hay. 


I I Totftl 

--1^^ “ W (|Sr 


! 1920- i 192t I 11120 1^ 
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Staiisiice of Hay. 
HAY—CSoiitmued* 


Table 140. — Hay: Stof^s on farm Haiy 1, 


i 1 

i Production i 
i oi all hay | 
i preceding ! 
i year (tons), j 

Percent 

onfaimsl 

Mayl. 

|ii 

I 

Price ' 

! Production j 
Year i ofaUhay 

1 preceding 

1 year (tons). 

■ i 

Per cent i 
on farms' 
Mayl. j 

i i 

i ! 

Tons on i 
farms { 
1 May 1. j 

i 1 

! 

1 'Price 
i per ton 
May 1. 

1910.. ..' 87,216,000! 

1911.. .,! 82,329,000 1 

1912.. .. 1 67,071,000 1 

1913.. ..' 90,734,000: 

1914.. .,! 79,179,000 

1915.. ..1 88,686,000 

1916.. ..' 107,263,000 

11.5 

12.4 
&5 

14.9 

12.2 

12.2 

13.5 

10,033,000 i 
10,222,000 i 
5,732,000 I 
13,523,000 1 
9,631,000 ! 
10,797,000; 
14,452,000! 

$11.08 

1L69 

16.31 

10.42 

11.63 

1L03 

11.27 

1917.. ..! 110,992,000 

1918.. ..! 98,439,000 

1919.. ..! 91,139,000 

1920.. ..! 104,760,000 

1921.. ..! 103,815,000 

1922.. ..! 96,802,000 

i 

11.4 

11.7 
9.4 

10.1 

17.8 
11.1 

: i 

12,659,000 i 
11,476,000 i 
8,559,000 j 
10,618,000 i 
18,771,000 1 
10,792,000 

i S13.94 
17.97 
22.31 
24.22 
13.08 
12.93 


Table 141.— C<mdM(m of erops UnUed States, on 1st of months named, 1908-1921. 


Year. 

May. 

June. 

■ 

July. 

II 

Year. 

May, : 

June. 

July. 

August. 

1903. 

93.5 

96.8 

■ 

92.6 

92.1 

1915. 

91.2 i 

89.6 

87.5 

00.1 

1909. 

84.5 

87.6 

87.8 

86.8 

1916. 

88.2 

90.7 

93.5 

95.7 

1910.. 

89.8 

86.1 

80.2 


1917.. 

$8.7 ! 

85.1 

84.3 

84.6 

1911-.. 

84.2 

78.8 

65.0 

67.6 

1918... 

89.6 1 

89.0 

82.21 

S2.3 

1912... 

86.0 

9a3 

86.2 

90.9 

1919. 

94.3 i 

9=1.1 

91.1 

91.0 

1913. 

88i5 

87.5 

79.5 

si. 8 

1920. 

89.4 

SS.9 

. 88.7 

90.5 

1914. 

90.7 

89.1 

82.2 

86.7 

1921. 

91.6- 

85.0 

79.5 

S2.5 







,, ! 





Table 142. — Hay: Forecasts of production, monthly, vMh prelimnary and final 

estimates. 

fOOO omiftdd^ 


Yew. 

May. 

Jime. 

July. 

August. 

Scptcm* 
ber pro¬ 
duction 
estimate. 

Final 

estimate. 

1917-,...........-. 


1 

Tms. 

103,184 

101,642 

115,701 

102,444 

96^961 

Tons. 
100,154 
99,341 
110,876 
107,266 
97,073 1 

Tans, 1 
i 91,715 1 
86,254 1 
103,544 j 
106,451 
94,619 

Tons. 

1 98,439 

91,139 
104,760 
105,315 
196,802 

1918-,....,....-, ... 

1919.-.... 

1820__ 




1 Fielizatey. 
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Table 143. — Hay: Yield per acre, price per ton December 1, and value per acre, by States, 


Farm price per ton (dollars). 


Value per 
acre 

(dollars).! 



Me... 1 . 09 1.351.ISil.20 0.95 . 8015.6313.7013.90:13.1014.9012.4011.1013.90 18.70 24.6020.00 18.95 16.00 
N. H. 1.151.35:1.loll.20 !i. 10 .95:18.8915.0017.20117.0017.4014.5012.00IS.8024.00 25.0028.00 23.03 26.60 
Vt.... 1.361.6211.30|1. soil. 351.05;16.4l|l4.0014.SO 14.6015.5012.6011.5016.30 20.10 23.00 22.00 24.49 23.10 
Mass. 1 . 34 1.501.201.40;i.351.25123.30121.50 21.1021.50 20.0019.0019.9026.0027.00 28.0027.00 33.2633.75 
S.I.. 1.25l.S01.301.25!l.l01.10i24.4a;22.2021.202a 20,22.50 20.00 20.3025.5032.00j33.20 27.00 33.42,29.70 


Conn. 1 .3311. SO'l. 301.351.20|l. 30 23.05 22.50120.10119.50f20.0018.6019.50i24.00130.20130.00 26. OOf 33.18,33.80 


N. J..;i. 4Sfl. 45:i.soil. 60jl. 65!1, 32 21.77i20.0019.0019. S0jl9.0017.60 20.00 28.00 29.10 27.50 18.00 37.64 23.76 
Pa.... 1.35ll. 41iL4lll.3Sil.401.2018.0115.6014.9014.50}l5.6013.8017.50 23.70 24.00 23.5017.00 29.10 20.40 
Bel. - - 1 .28,1.26:1- 25,1.28jl. 40il. 2019.4115.0015.7017.00117.0015.90 20.50 28.00 26.00 21.6017.50 29.46 21.00 

Md... 1.38*1.251.351.40;1.6311.3518.5914.40 16.2015.3016.2014.0019.90 26.80 24.00 26.00 15.10 30. S3 20.38 
Va.... 1 .20 L161.35,1.20il.30,1.00 IS. 7815.20 IS.SO 17.20115.7015.00 21.30 23.0023.70 23.5017.70 27.00 17.70 
W.Va. 1.241.27 L 301.20;1.25:1.2018.8515.0014.9017.2015.00|l4.50 21.10 23.50 25.60 24.2017.60 28.13 21.00 
N. C.. 1.091.131.201.0211.051.0319.20,16.7016.6017.1016.50,17.5019.70 21.00 24.20 23.0019.80 23.8120.39 
S.C.. .931.0Sl.l0i .90 .93 .91:20.87118.0018.7017.0015.6016.7020.6026.1031.0025.002000 24.7618.20 

Ga.961.031.241.85 . 81 .88119.05:17.0017.9016.2015.1016.20 20.0023.5025.30 23.5015.80 21.78 13.90 

Fla... .881.10,1.14! .77 . 65 . 73|18.3718.1018.2017.2016.0016.0018.20IS.60 23.00il9.0019.50 18.23 14.24 



B.S.jl.46|1.5ljl.37jl.52|l.61;1.39jl4.44jll.79jl2.43jU.12|ia63|lL22|l7.09j20.13j2a08|l7.76^^^ 25.S3[l6.85 
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Table 144. — Wild^ saltj and prairie hay: Acreagej production^ and value, United States, 

ms-1921. 


[000 omitted.] 



Table lit.—Hay: Farm price per ton, 1st of each month, 1908-1921. 


Year. 

Jan. 1 Feb. 

1. j 1. 

i 

Mar. 

1. 

Ajr. 

May 

June 

1. 

J^y 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

1. 

Nov. 

1. 

Dec. 

1. 

Yearly 

aver¬ 

age. 

1908. 

$11.28'sil.20 

$11.02 

$10.83 

$10.78 

$10.66 

$9.79 

$9.28 

$9.18 

$9.23 

$9.22 

$9.02 

10.03 

1909. 

9.09i 9.27 

9.47 

9.65 

10.12 

10.70 

10.50 

9.74 

0.67 

10.03 

10.35 

10. m 

9.93 

1910. 

10,451 11.34 

11.61 

11.53 

11.08 

10.84 

10.75 

10.75 

11.21 

11.12 

11.20 

12.14 

11.19 

1911... 

11.89: 11.80 

11.57 

11.36 

11.69 

12.38 

13.19 

13.83 

13.63 

13.53 

13.61 

1429 

12.83 

1912. 

13-75 14.39 

1466 

15.64 

16.31 

16.22 

1432 

12.03 

11.21 

11.02 

11.08 

11.79 

13.24 

1913. 

11. Ill 10.86 

10.61 

10.43 

10.42 

10.55 

10.47 

10.43 

11.04 

11.45 

11.51 

12.43 

11.02 

1914. 

11,70; 11.67 

11.69 

11.62 

11.63 

11.64 

11.29 

10.76 

1 11.10 

1 10.96 

10.78 

11.12 

11.28 

1915. 

10.47! 10.83 

ias9 

10.98 

11.03 

11.16 

10.85 

10.19 

9.95 9.83 

A 981 

10.63 

10.50 

1916. 

10.07! 10.55 

10.75 

10.85 

! 11.27 

11.47 

11.10 

9.89 

9.72 

9.65 

9.99 

11.22 

10.43 

1917. 

10.83! 11-34 

11.54 

12.53! 13.94 

1468: 

13.96 

12.90 

13.261 13.83 

15.16 

17.09 

13.53 

1918. 

18.09! 18.S8i 19.14 

18.68 

17.97 

17.131 

16.07 

1592 

17,42 

18.46 

19.27 20.13 

18.19 

1919. 

19.92' 19.7S 

19.82 

20.52 

22.31 

23.30 

21.73 

2a 16 

20.52 

19.7fl 

19.3e 

20.08 

20.45 

1920... 

20.5of 21.76 22.31 

22.94 

24.S 

24.85 

23.62 

20.89 

19.8s 

18.04 

17.46 

17.76 

20.86 

1921. 

16.16: 15.24 14.28 

13.61 

13.08 

1Z62 

12.61 

11.73 

11.70 

11.36 

11.13 

12.13 

12.87 

Average, 1912-1921.. 

14.27 14.53! 14-57 

i i 

14.77 

1022 

15.35 

1460 

13.49 

13.58 

13.44 

13.67 

1444 

1424 


Table 146.—Tmot% and clover hay: Farm price per ton, 15th of each month, 1917-1921. 


Date. . . 

xuuouiy. 

wovtjr. 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1917 

1618 

1919 

1920 

. 

1921 

JaiulS.... 

$12.61 

$21.37 

$23.48 

$24.59 

$19.88 

$11.38 

$19.82 

$21.69 

$23.78 

$19.17 

Feb. 15... 

12.91 

22.25 

22.69 

25.49 


11.65 

21.11 

21.11 

24.94 

17.39 

Mar. 15. 


22.53 

22.68 

26.75 



21.37 

21.25 

26.13 

16.44 

Apr. 15. 

1426 

21.47 

2474 

27.99 

K|3j3 

13.06 

19.68 

23.36 

26.93 

15.47 

Mavis. 

15.31 

RISI 

27,27 

29.92 

15.44 

13.94 

18.30 

25.33 

28.31 

1490 

June 15. 

15.76 

IS. 53 



15.16 

1422 

16.54 

25.48 

27.80 

14^ 

July 15.. 

1468 

17.61 

2422 

26.69 

1451 

12.95 

15.73 


2462 

13.89 

Aug. 15... 

1411 

1S.9S 

23.89 

2435 

■Mill 

12.76 

17.18 

21.58 

22.82 

1417 

Sept.15. 

14.89 

2a 85 

23.65 

24.15 

1483 

13:79 

19.27 

21.74 

22.57 

1437 

Oct. 16. 

16.23 

22.60 


22:74 

■ 14 39 

15.01 

20.60 

21.17 

21.29 

13.99 

Nov. 15.. 

18.33 

22.93 



1422 

17.14 

21.13 

21.61 

20.60 

13.83 

Dec. 15. 

20.31 

22.94 

23.71 

21.22 

1431 

18.67 

21.26 

22.60 

19.66 

14.17 
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T^tBEE 147,~^Alfalfa and pfmie hay: Farm, price per ton, loth of each monlh, 1^17-^19^1, 



uUfalfa. 

Prairie. 

Batr. 












191 ? 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1917 

1918 

1910 

1920 

1921 

Jan. 16 . 

$ 12.79 

$ 21.27 

$ 20.42 

$ 24.13 

$ 14 . 9 $ 

SS : 5S 

$ 13.39 

$ 16.83 

$ 17.64 

$ 10.20 

Feb. 15 . 

13.63 

21.33 

20.91 

24 . 41 : 

13.55 

8.60 

15.74 

16.55 

17.36 

9.46 

Mar. 15 .. 

14.68 

20.82 

21.40 

24.68 

12.88 

: 9.32 

15.47 

17.38 

16.52 

8.70 

Apr; 1 & . 

17.68 

18.97 

^28 

24.57 

n,35 

10.94 

14:47 

18.85 

1&66 

8.43 

M ^ 15 ... 

17.92 

17.84 

28.32 

25.68 

10.88 

12.02 

. 12.75 

2a32 

1806 

8:03 

Jult8l5;.. . 

16.77 

16.74 

20.89 

24^20 

10.64 

i 11.84 

12.78 

18.71 

17.59 

8.02 

My 15... 

14.18 

16,68 

20.15 

21v70 

9.85 

10.11 

12^51 

16.10 

15.38 

7.87 

Ang.^15. .. 

15.28 

18.22 

: 20.72 

20:43 

9.66 

10.82 

. 13.26 

16.10 

13.74 

7.50 

Sept. 15 . 

16.33 

! 19.72 

20.89 

19.12 

9.86 

n.40 

14.35 

15.90 

1293 

7.52 

Get. 15 . 

17.59 

20.23 

20.56 

18.03 

8.92 

12.29 

15,06 

15.88 

11.83 

6.78 

Mbv. 15 .; 

mvff 

20142 

21 . 63 ' 

12 : 88 ’ 

9:67 

13:32 

15.47 

10.91 

11.47 

7 . 49 - 

Dec. 15 ... 

20.39 

1 20.74 

22.95 

16.59 

10.46 

14.91 

16.30 

17.19 

. 10.80 
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Table 150.—Siiy; MorUMy a7id yearly amage price per ton^ Ko. 2 alfalfa^ Emms (7%, 

1910-11 to 1921-22.^ 



1 1'rom gflnaaa City Daily Price Current and Kansas City Grain Market Keriew. 


Table 161.*— JBay: MontMy and yearly average pritx per ton, JVb. 1 prairie, Kansas City, 

mthll to 
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Table 152.—Say; MmMy arud yearly recevpis^ in 1910-11 to 1921-22. 


Crop year. 

Baltimore. 

Boston. 

Chicago. 

5 

I 

1 

Milwaukee. 

Minneapolis. 

i 

1 

z 

Feoria. 

I 

1 

§ 

I 

I 

Sq 

San Francisco. 

Total. 

1910- n.... 

1911- 12.... 

1912- 13. 

1913- 14.... 

1914- 15..., 

1915- 16.... 

1916- 17.... 

1917- 18. 

191&-19.... 

1919- 20.... 

1920- 21.... 

ll-yr. av. 

1929-21. 

1920: 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

1921: 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

Total.. 

1921-22. 

1921: 

July. 

Aug,— 

Sept. 

Oc?. 

Nov..... 
Dee,. 

Total.. 

68,589 

69,284 

58,939 

63,186 

54,904 

50,415 

50,874 

64,053 

41,870 

32,650 

19,559 

162,420 

164,196 

139,920 

117,740 

115,161 
126,590 
123 780 
97)150 

67,000 

58,740 

50,220 

273,983 

351,630 

274,769 

369,032 

325,005 

273,181 

237,932 

352,730 

287,031 

225,050 

149,801 

m,m 

318,948 

343,392 

285,288 

398,604 

398,172 

859,316 

419,964 

386,460 

599,340 

337,169 

38,313 

44,199 

47,138 

36,283 

45,060 

34,637 

24,360 

23,131 

16,658 

19,053 

19,466 

66,306 

63,570 

37,290 

38,280 

45,513 

43,376 

35,652 

39,126 

28,457 

22,601 

23,015 

336,471 

286,474 

296,866 

317,543 

330,098 

294,395 

212,256 

199,727 

221,580 

167,088 

150,338 

37,419 

41,822 

38,131 

43,660 

33,957 

61,299 

48,870 

40,250 

35,050 

33,306 

21,140 

86,851 

96,484 

82,063 

75,630 

78,583 

84,006 

78,284 

61,618 

31,571 

52,466 

40,057 

119,685 

115,608 

106,993 

103,466 

83,923 

106,710 

92,202 

74,076 

72,721 

63,680 

79,062 

253,540 

258,462 

222,998 

261,155 

308,727 

232,628 

210,591 

237,506 

213,043 

254,042 

188,550 

184,594 

147,483 

141,224 

133,598 

161,750 

146,560 

104,468 

82,460 

72,440 

85,807 

75,272 

1,937,111 

1,956,160 

1,789,723 

1,844,861 

1,981,376 

1,843,969 

1,578,585 

1,691,790 

1,473,879 

1,613,823 

1,153,649 

52,211 

111,174 

283,658 

377,781 

31,663 

40,472 

255,712138,628 

69,783 

92,567 

239,931 

121,423 

1,714,993 

1 

4,740 

3,640 

3,220 

6.780 
3,870 
3,500 

3,890 

3,790 

5,850 

2,910 

4.780 

4)750 

12,605 

6,667 

9,872 

12,957 

12,269 

19,969 

20,784 

10,621 

9)897| 

11,147 

11,206 

U,807 

36,468 

44,028 

47,820 

22,512 

35,184 

27,156 

29,535^ 
38,874' 
25,553 
12,961 
11,281 
5,7971 

1,340 

1,047 

1,622 

2,094 

2,150 

1,641 

2,135 

1,620 

1,473 

1,584 

1,764, 

996 


20,566 

12,477 

14,940 

17,108 

18,553 

12,486 

10,844 

7,265 

8,974 

8,474 

10,502 

8,149 



1 

16,997 
18,091 
25,256 
14,204 
16 860 
17,734 

14,636 
17 267 

I a), 327 

1 9,662 
8 945 
8,571 

9,524 

14,161 

9,127 

5,620 

6,675 

4)730 

3,146 
3,920 
6,065 
4 049 
3,791 
4,464 

117,767 

121,014 

128,734 

97,972 

111,645 

106,467 

99,178 
96 904 
90,971 
62,677 
66,394 
! 54,926 

19,559 

50,220 

149,801 

337,169 

19,466 

23,015 

150,338 

21,140 

40,057 

79,062 

188,550 

75,272 

1,153,649 

928 

1,251 

974 

1,122 

815 

1,182 

3,030 

6,790 

5,200 

2,390 

7,450 

2,110 

9,508 
14,021 
4,977 
13,453 
9 590 
14,614 

1 

1 

883 

1,958 

1,393 

2,659 

1,793 

2,291 

9,474 
8,770 
8,468 
9 979 
9 827 
7,158 

1 

1 

1,848 

6,336 

5,268 

6,288 

11,436 

4,684 

7,6251 
9 833 
9,636 
11,590 
U729 
9,974 

6,035 

12,938 

5,939 

4,734i 

3,674 

2,876 

64,172 
79,340 
57,230 
73,782 
78 809 
05,417 

6,272 

25,970 

66,163 

81,010 

8,605 

10,977 

53,674 

3,720 

20,016 

35,860 

60,287 

36,196 

408,750 


Sources: Hay Trade Journal, Azmual Report of the San Francisco Merchants* Exchange, Minneapolis 
Chamber of Commerce Report, Minneapolis De^ Market Report. 
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Table 153. — Hay: Monthly and yearly shipments, in torvs, 1910-11 to 1921-22. 



Sources; Hay Trade Joumali Peoria Board of Trade Report, Annual Report of the Kansas City Board 
of Trade, Daily Trade Bulletin, Kans as City Grain J^ket Revievr, Minneapolis Daily Market Record. 


FEED. 


Table 154, — Feed: Hon{hly and yearly average price per ton at Minneapolis, 1916 to 

1921 .^ 



1 Compiled Xcom Minneapolis Daily Market Recwd. 
99012 ®—'SBK 1921-39 
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FEED—Continued. 

Table 155.— Feed: MonthlycmdyearlyaveragepriceperionfOilmeal, New Y&rhf 1910-11 

to 1921-22.^ 


Season. 

Sept 

Get. 

Nov. 

Dec, 

Xan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Crop- 

year 

aver¬ 

age. 

191(^11. 

S37.46 

$36.90 

S35.50 

Hli 

Wm 

135.50 


334.12 

S33.75 

IM 

334.33 

335.71 

335.27 

1911-12. 


4a 75 



39.65 

ESS 

39.75 



ifeyjfi?*) 


35.50 

3a 81 

1912-13. 

35.3S 

35.30 

34.38 

32.75 


Eiiiio 

29.20 

27.86 

28.12 

2a 25 

29.40 

30.12 

31.25 

1913-14. 

32.50 

32.60 


31.25 

31.25 

3t35 

31.25 


31.50 


32.80 

mg 

31.97 

1914-16. 

33.62 

32.83 

32.75 

35.10 

38.^ 

IjjfH 

37.13 




35.81 

37.71 

35.39 

1915-16. 


! 3S.7S 



40.60 

39.60 

36.63 

3aS6 

31.50 

32.12 


g:ygni] 

36.72 

1916-17.. 

39.50 

1 42.28 

47). 4.7 


48.50 


4a 33 


49.44 

4a 25 

51.08 

53.50 

47.53 

1917-18. 

1^^ 

54.00 

54.42 

57.00 

58.15 

11^ 

saso 

IjwM 

52.50 

Kjjjjj] 


mjjjj 

5199 

1918-19. 



S5i.75 

56^50 

62.15 

63.35 

6&50 

easo 


75.50 

82.30 

90.25 

6a 53 

1919-20. 

81.58 

73.80 

78.75 


8L50 

7L76 

70.40 


» 1 tJTI 




70.09 

1920-21. 

ESS 


56.80 



43.12 

43.75 



37.00 

41.60 

4a 88 

47.65 

192^-22...J 



mg 

IgJjS 




. 













. 





ll-yeiur average. 

46.16 

45.69 

45.80 

46.17 

46.98 

45.88 

4a 09 

43.51 

42.20 

42.52 

4147 

46.84 

4a 11 


1 1'rom Annual Statistical Eeview of New York Produce Exchange and the Oil, Paint, and Drug Re¬ 
porter. 


Table 156.—Feed: Monthly and yearly price per ton^ cottonseed rneal, Memphis, 1910-11 

to 1921-22.^ 


Season. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct, 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feh. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

CtCfp- 

year 

aver¬ 

age. 

mo^ii. 

HBi 

$25.75 

32a 38 

$24.38 

$24.38 

Hi 


$23.25 

mm 

WW 

$24.50 

$2a63 

$24.51 

1911-12. 

2a 50 

2a 75 

24.63 

2A63 

24.63 

24.38 

2a 13 


27.25 


27.25 

26.75 

2a 91 

1932-13. 

2a 75 

2a 63 

24.38 



2a 75 

2a 13 

2a 13 

26.75 


2a 75 


26.42 

1913*14. 

31.75 


27.13 

27.38 

27.25 

26.75 

26.13 

26.75 

27.63 

27.75 

27.60 

27.76 

27.66 

1911-15... 



22.75 



24.75 

27.25 

26.88 

EES 

Efffl 

2a25 

25.13 

2a 18 

IflIJUIfi_ 

2a 63 





32L25 




27J5 

27.25 

9.7 9R 

29 17 

1916-17. 

2a 25 

30.75 

3a25 



37.60 


3a25 

3a 50 

39.50 

42.25 

EJEy 

37i27 

1917-18. 



4&50 



46.50 



^50 

4a 50 

4a 5o; 


46.31 

1918-19........ 


Pti 

46.50 

PM 

PH 

mm 

PH 


IWB 

liW 

59.13 

69.75 

53.87 

tTO t.L JJPTPWWWW 

w/iyX~ 




69.25 



6a 75 

64.81 

6ai3 

63.63 

ESS 

66.66 



51.25 

39.50 

34.13 

^SS 





2a 93 

29.75 


33.67 

1919,1.09 ... 






1 . 









,- 






. 

...... 






11-year average. 

H 

mm 

ijg 


H 

H 

mi 


m 


mg 

37.94 

36.05 


^ Enures prior to 1919 from Cotton Oil Press. 
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Statistics of tUover and Timothy Seed. 


CLOVER AXR TIMOTHY SEED. 

Table 157. —Chver seed: Acreage^ prodwctwn, and xalue^ by States, 1920-21, and totals, 

1916-1921. 


State and year. 

Thousands of 
acres. 

Averajge yield 
per acre. 

ProdueticHi 
(thousands of 
bnshels). 

Average farm 
price per bushel 
Nov. 15. 

Total value, 
basis I)ec.l price 
(thousands of 
dollars). 

1920 

1921 

1920 

1921 

1920 

1921 

1920 

1921 

1920 

1921 

New York. 

11 

6 

2.4 

1.9 

26 

17 



33S 

221 

Pennsylvania.. 

22 

18 

1.6 

L4 

35 

25 

12.90 

10.25 

452 

236 

OMo. 

193 

17^ 

1.3 

1.3 

254 

224 

12.30 


3,124 

2.337 

Indiana. 

95 

57 

1.5 

1.2 

142 

68 



1.54S 



196 

143 

1.7 

1.4 

333 




3,646 

2,010 

Xkdugan. 

117 

111 

1.5 

1.3 

176 

166 

10.60 

9.75 

1,866 

1,618 

Wisconsin. 

172 

124 

1.9 

1.7 

327 

211 

11. oO 

■‘Itl 

3,760 


Minnesota. 

33 


2.2 

2.1 

73 

63 


10.00 

942 

630 

Iowa. 

142 

125 

2.0 

1.6 

2S4 


12.25 

9.70 

3,479 

msmi 

Missouri. 

27 

17 

2.2 

L7 

59 

29 

10. SO 

10.53 

637 


Nebraska. 

5 

4 

2.3 

2.2 

12 

9 

16.00 

9.00 

192 

SI 

. 

7 

3 

2.2 

2.3 

15 

7 

9.80 



63 

Kentoeky. 

23 

IS 

2.1 

1.9 

52 

34 

15.00 



340 

Tennessee. 

8 

4 


L7 

14 

7 

15.00 



77 

Mississippi. 

6 

8 

1 6.0 

SuO 

36 

40 

25.00 




Idaho. 

16 

18 

S.5i 

4.5 

S8 

81 

11.25 

9.75 



Oregon. 

5 

8 

i ■ i 

3.7 

18 

30 

12.00 

9.00 



Total. 

1,082 

869 

! 1-8 i 

1.6 

1,944 

1,411 

\mm 

10,27 

23,227 

14,488 

ISIS. 

9- 

12 

1 1, 

6 

1.- 

1S4 

26 

75 


700 

ISIS. 

i 820 

1.5 

1,197 

19.80 

23,703 

X917. 

S21 

1.8 

1.488 

12.84 

19,107 

1S18. 

{ 939 

1.8 

1,706 

9. IS 

15,661 


Table 158.—Ck>i>er seed: Forecasts of production, monthly, with jrrelvmmry and final 

estiTnates. 

jOOO (Hoitted.] 


Year. 

Sept^* 

ber. 

October. 

Novem¬ 
ber pr<v 
duction 
estimate. 

Pinal' 

estimate. 

1917.-. 

Bushels. 
1,179 
1,404 
994 
1,452 ] 
1,315 i 

Bushels. 

1,078 

1,383 

1,015 

1,576 

1,360 

Bushels. 

1,356 

1,248 

957 

1,593 

1,214 

Bv^hds. 
1,488 
1 197 
1,484 
1,944 
11,^ 

1918... 


1920. 

MSI.... 



2 PrelimmBiry. 
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Yearhook of the Department of Agriculture, 1921, 
CLOVER AND TIMOTHY SEED-Continued. 


Table lod.—Clover seed: Farm price per bushel^ 15th of each month, 1910-1921, 




Table 161 .—Clover seed: Monthly and yearly receipts at Chicago, 1910-11 to 1921-22,^ 
[In thousands of pounds-^, e., 000 omitted.] 



3From Chicago Board of Trade and The Seed ‘World 
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Statistics of Clover and Timothy Seed .. 

CLOVER AND TIMOTHY SBED-Continued. 

Table 162.—C?oi'er seed* Monthly and yearly average spot price, 

RED CLOITER SEED, PRIHE CONTRACT GRADE, PER 100 POUNDS, CHICAGO, 
1910-11 TO 1921-22.1 




6-year average-. 414.831 16.35 416.62 17.331 17.69:417.821 17.88 17.71 a4.74;414.24 4 16.03 415.31 


1 From Chicago Board of Trade and The Seed World. 

2 Compiled from The Seed World. 

• Price based on very few sales. 

4 Five-year average. 

Table 163 .—Timothy seed: Monthly and yearly average spot price per 100 pounds^ prime 
contract gradcj Chicago^ 1910-11 to 1921-22.^ 



Aug. I Sept. 1 Oct. Nov. ■ Dec. Jan. Feb. | Mar. 


Crop 

Apr. May. June. July. 



1 From Chicago Board of Trade and The Seed World. 
















































60S Yearbook of the Defartwmt of Agriadture, 1921. 

CLOVER AMD TIMOTHY SEED--Contmued. 

Table ued: MmiMy aid yearly receipts at Chkago, IBlO-il to 1921-22,'^ 

[In tlb oo saTi dg of pounds—*i. 6., 000 omitted.] 



ALFALFA SEED. 

Table 163 .—Alfalfa seed: Farm price per fmshel, ISth of each months 1912-1921, 



* No quotations. 















































































Staiistics of Cotton. 609 

COTTOS. 


Table 167. — Cotton: Area and production in underraentioned courUria, 1909-1920* 
iBales of 47o pounds net.] 



Area (acres). 

Production (bales). 

Country, 

Average 

1999-19131 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Average 

1909-19131 

I 

1918 

1919' j 

1920 

msm AMmcA. 



1 



12,040,53^: 

443 



United States*. 

35,805,667'; 

36,008,000 

33.<aa6.0QD133.87S.0Q0 

13,033,137 

»396 

LI,421,000: 

13,440,000 

460 



2,600 





510 


West Indies; 

*4,227 


1,179 

1,200 

3,200 

*1-211 





3,190 

6S3 

, 4m 

649 

774 




66 

X>eeward Islands. 




1 

2,^ 

IS 






.) 




St. Vincent....... 

1 i 


8,000 

*903 

*76S 

*920 

*1,157 

Dominican Repub- 

1 i 


1,140 

201,541 




243,474! 

*425,939 



203,608 

199,000 

188,000 

SOUTH AUSBXCA. 



Argentina. 

5,336 

33,000 

605,000 

158,218 

33,000 

685,000 

' 59,000 

805,000 

2,6^ 

290,400 

*87,120 

16,000 

339,000 

129,1^ 

16,000 

384,000 

155,000 

28,000 


451,000 

164,000 



EUSOFE. 




Bulgaria.. 

Malta. 

*1,829 

1,095 

j 

7,334 

744 

2,500 

813 

600 

«^1 

433 

762 

268 

711 

332 

1,255 

293 

ASfl. 


1 



British .. 

52.U7«. fl66r20.,9Q7.000 

23,353,000 

21,341,000 

3,511,684 

634 

3,324^000 

4,850,000 

3,013,000 


558 

7 

Cyprus ... 




9,000j 

1,983 

83S 

2,486 

2,024 





lo,12I 

<11,689 

4,704 

38,0371 




43,242 

6,563 

319,604 

70,000 



^000 

3,900 


6,000 

4^200 

101,000 

h 118,000 

Japanc^ Emphre: 
n[j^)an.... 

6,599 

131,104 

» 9);9 037 

6,000 

356,407 

6,000^ 

358,782 

4,000 

87,000 

Ohoaeu.. 

^000 



* 79.8© 
*658,088 
5,386 

iHpntnil Asia. 

*1,123,433 












-r_-t_ 

AFRICA. 








British Africa: 
Nyasaland 

Rhode^ . 

East Africa...' 

23.534 

28,041 

1^.597 

2^000 

4,400 

435 

1 

2,106 

167 

1,800 

84 

2,900 

84 

(roM Cnejit._ 





34 

83 


Nigeria (North¬ 
ern).. 





1,004 

S,04S 

17,613 

2,500 

i 2,€Q(] 

t 30,569 

t 1,666 

999,000 

6, TOC 

8,00C 

43,514 

2,963 

1,155,00C 

1 4,600 

Nigeim (South¬ 
ern, incL Dagos) 
Uganda... . 





1 9,000 

t 62,761 

; 2,000 

1 1 , 2 a,000 


145,000 

7,600 

1,366,000 

i60,00ti 

200,006 

Union o f SoulSi 

AMna__^_ 


94 

Eirvpt..... . . . 

1,783,911 

1,633,54Q 

i,^,cnc 

1,451)621 


■ J irm Kily 

Dahomey * _ 





62 

1 1,600 

» *S 



I^Tifnaa_ 





23C 



Ivorv Coast * _ 





84 

1 70C 



German Africa: 

Afrina. 





5,80’ 

2,35( 

*94S 



Tftgo... 








Italian AMca: 

Eritrea . _ 








Sudan (Anglo Egyp¬ 
tian) . 





13,34i 

2 10,000 

i0,30( 

) 1»,400 

OCEAmA. 





Briti^ Oceania: 

MjL. 

16 




, -i 

i . 



Queensland... 

52S 




9; 

1. 



Solomon BJanda.. 





z 

i.A. 












Five-year averse except in a few ca^ wtiere five-year statistics were unavailable, 
s Linters not included, quantity produced 1918,929,516 bales; 1919,697,969 bales; 19% 440,313 bales. 
t Shipments to United States plus exports to forei^ countries. ^ Unofiacial. 

< Exports. « Old boundaiies. 
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Yearbook of the DepartmerU of Agric^twe^ 19M. 

COTTON—Continued. 

Table 16S.—Cotton: World production so far as reported; 190(hl920, 
[In bales of 478 pounds net weight.] 


Year. 

Production. 

Year. 

Production. 

Year. 

Production. 

Year. 

Production, 

1900. 

iflor 

15,893,591 

15,926,048 

17,331,503 

17,278,881 

21,005,175 

18,342,075 

1905. 

1907. 

22,183,148 

18,328,613 

23,688,292 

20,679,334 

22,433,269 

21,734,810 

1912 . 

1913 . 

19,578,095 

21,271,902 

%804,422 

17,659,126 

18,008,804 

16,323,395 

1918 . 

1919 . 

17,186,107 

18,349,464 

18,866,908 

1902 . 

1903 . 

IQfM. 

1908 . 

1909 . 

1910 . 

1914 . 

1915 . 

1916 . 

1920. 

1905. 

1911. 

1917. 


Table 169. — Cotton: Acreage^ production, value, exports, etc,, in the United States, 

• me-mi. 



1 Bales of 500 pounds gross weight. 
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Statistics of Cotton. 
COTTON—Oontmned. 


A#u.— K^uburtw nuroissuiu.^ uy aouaes, itfiz-itfZjL. 

[TlioiLsands of acres.] 


State* 

1912 

1913 

1914 

s 

1915 i 1916 

i 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

Virginia. 

North Carolina. 

South Carolina. 

Georgia. 

Florida.. 

Alabama. 

Mississippi. 

Louisiana..-. 

Texas. 

Arkansas .-...1 . 

Tenn^ee.. 

MissourL.1 

Oklahoma.! 

California 1.! 

Arizona. 

47 

1,545 

2,695 

5,335 

224 

3,730 

2,889 

929 

11,338 

1,991 

783 

103 

2,665 

47 

1,576 

2,790 

5,318 

ISS 

3,760 
3,067 
1,244 
12,597 
2,502 
865 
112 
3,009 1 
14 

45 

1,527 

2,861 

6,433 

221 

4,007 

3,054 

1,299 

11,931 

2,480 

915 

145 

2,847 

47 

■ 

34 

1,282 

2,516 

4,825 

193 

3,340 

2,735 

990 

10,510 

2,170 

772 

96 

1,895 

39 

42 

1,451 

2,7S0 

5,277 

191 

3,225 

3,110 

1,250 

11,400 

2,600 

8S7 

133 

2,362 

52 

50 

1,515 

2,837 

5,195 

183 

1,977 

2,7S8 

1,454 

11,092 

^740 

882 

153 

2,7S3 

136 

41 

15 

44 

1,600 

3,001 

5,341 

167 

2,570 

3,138 

1,683 

1 11,233 

1 2,991 

1 902 

14S 
2,99S 
173 
95 
12 

42 

1,490 

2,835 

^220 

103 

2,791 

2,848 

1,527 

10,476 

2,725 

75S 

125 

2,424 

ISo 

107 

10 

42 

1,587 

2,964 

4,900 

100 

2,853 

2,950 

1,470 

11,898 

^980 

840 
136 
2,749 
275 
230 I 
24 

34 
1,403 
2,571 
4 172 
65 

2,235 

2,628 

1,168 

10,745 

2,382 

634 

103 

2,206 

140 

90 

18 

An other. 

United States. 



20 

15 


34*283 j 37,089 

36,832 

31,412 

34,985 

33,841 

36,008 

j 33,566 

35,878 

30,509 


1 Lower California (85,000 acres in 1921, 125,000 in 1920, 100,000 in 1919, and SS^OOO in 1918) included in 
California figures but excluded from United States totals. 

Table 171. — Cotton: Production of lint {excluding linters) in 500-pound gross weight 
bales, by States, 1912 to 1921. 

[Tboaswds of bales, as finally reported by U. S. Bureau of the Census.] 


State. 

1912 



1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 ; 

1919 

1920 

1921 

Virginia.. 

Carolina. 

South Carolina. 

Georgia. 

Florida. 

Alfthnma.. 

Mississippi. 

Louisiana.... 

Texas. 

ArlniTif^As _ , 

Tennessee. 

Missouri. 

Oklahoma. 

California. 

Arizona.... 

24 

866 

1,182 

1,777 

53 

1,342 

1,046 

376 

4,880 

792 

277 

56 

1,021 

8 

23 

792 

1,378 

2,317 

59 

1,495 

1,311 

444 

3,945 

1,073 

379 

67 

840 

23 

25 

931 

1,534 

2,718 

81 

1,751 

1246 

449 

4,592 

1,016 

384 

82 

1,262 

60 

16 

699 

1,134 

1,909 

48 

1,021 

954 

341 

3,227 

816 

303 

48 

640 

29 

27 

655 

932 

1,821 

41 

533 

812 

443 

3,726 

1,134 

382 

63 

823 

44 

19 

618 

1,237 

1,884 

38 

518 

905 

639 

3,126 

974 

240 

61 

959 

58 

22 

5 

1 

23 

S30 

1,426 

1,660 

16 

713 

961 

298 

8,099 

884 

310 

64 

1,016 

56 

60 

6 , 

1 

17 

776 

755 

787 

11 

5S0 

813 

279 

2,198 

797 

302 

70 

481 

34 

4S 

9 

Another.. 

United States. 

, . 3 1 

WKm 

14 

7 

14 

13,703 



11,192 

11,450 

11,302 

12,041 

11,421 

13,440 

7,954 


Table 172.—Cofton: Condition of crop, United States, momtUy, 1900-1921. 
[Frzw to 1901 figures of condition relate to first month following dates indicated.] 
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GOTTON—Ccflitiniied. 

Table 173.— Coiton: Forecasts of production^ morUhlyt with prdminary and final 

estimates. 

[000 omitted.] 


July. 

Angust. 

Sep¬ 

tember. 

October. 

De¬ 

cember 

produe- 

tion 

esti¬ 

mate. 

Sales. 
12,381 
14,266 
11,633 
15,327 : 
10,986 ; 
11,450 
8,433 

Bales. 

11,876 

1^916 

11,949 

13,619 

11,016 

12,519 

8,203 

Bales. 

11,697 

11,800 

12,499 

11,137 

11,230 

12,783 

7,037 

Bales. 
10,950 
11,637 
12 047 
11,818 
10,696 
12,123 
6,537 

Bales. 

11,161 
11,.511. 
10,949 
11,700 
U,030 
12,987 
8,340 



1 Based upon farm price Dec. 1. 

Table 175.—Cotton: Farm price, cents 'per pound on Ist of each month, X908-1921. 


































































































Siaiisiica of C<Mon. 
COTTON—Gontiiiued. 

Table 176.—Coifewi: Extent and causes of yearly crop 


losses^ 1909-19£0. 


I 4 ®| li ■3 

aa Sg I 

<1 P5 ^ 



Average.j 10.7 

i Less than 0.05 per cent. 


7.9 

2.9 

.5 

.9 .4 

.6 .1 13.8 .2 9.8 0) .2 

25.4 

IS. 2 

2.0 

.8 

Ll .4 

2L4] 

.5 123.1 } 

.51 

8.9 i 

( 1 ) 1 

.4 

33.7 

&1 

7.6 

1.2 

1.0 .6 

1.2 


43 

6.5 1 

0.1 


32.7 

9.S 

• 2.6 

0 ) 

.3 .1 

1.6 

.3 1 





26.1 

12.2 

5.1 

.9 

2.1 .3 

1.6 





.3 

! 35.6 

14.9 

6.0 

Ll 1 

1.0 .6 1 

3.0 





.1 

! 42.0 

ia7 

0.6 1 

i 

! 1.1 i 

1 ! 



.6 1 21.5 1 

1.6 j 

i 11.6 1 

0 ) f 

.2 

1 se; 3 


Table 177. — Cotton: Percentage of loss due to boll weevil (av^ages of estwuites of crop 

reporters)., 

{lOOa-tJormol crop.] 



1921 

January. 

February. 

Idarch. 

AjprU.. 

May. 

JUPfi..... 

Jtay. 

Crop-year 

average.., 

August. 

September. 

October.. 

November. 

JDecember. 


1 Cbmpiled Irom New VcdE Cotton Exchange Eeports. 


> Nominal prices. 
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Yearbook of the Department of Agriculture ^ 1921 . 

COTTON—Continued. 

Table 179.—(76«o?i, middling: Mmthly and yearly average spot pricey cents per pound. 
tCompiled from daily reports, Bureau of Markets and Crop Estimates.] 

NORFOLK. 





* Five-year average. 










































































































1 Prior to Febraary, 1915, figtires compiled from market reports of the New York Cotton Exchange; later 
figures compiled from daily reports. Bureau of Markets and Crop Estimates. 

8 Market closed. * Average for 11 months, 

s No quotations prior to Sept. 23; average for 7 days’ business. » Ten-year average. 









































































































616 YearlooTc of the Defartmerd of Agriculture^ 19BL 

COTTON—<k»ntiiiued. 

Table 180.— Cottm: iTttematioml trade, calendar years 1909-1920. 

E]^ressmg bales of 500 pounds grMS waght or ^ pouu^net^ The figures fo^cotton refer to ginned 


Country. 

1 Average, isoa-iyid. j 


1919 1 

iv;£U 

1 Imports. 

Exports, j 

Imports.! Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

.I«KCSPAL EXPOBT- 

ssxa coumsiEs. 

1; 

ifioo 

bales, j 
1! 

1,000 

bales. 

83 

IJOOO 

bales. 

1,000 

bales. 

12 

1,000 

bales. 

1,000 

bales. 

56 

1,000 

hales. 

[ 1/m . 

; tolee. 

114 

2,052 

305 

829 

, . 

British India. 

€0 

1,966 

240 

27 

819 

14 

S 1,528 
299 

24 

r^hina___ 

43 

53 

360 

67 

189 

EffTDt.. . 

6) 

1,442 


1,040 


1,390 

11 

0 

par£... 

0) 

109 


Peru.i 


87 


99 


183 



United States. 

^^215 

9,008 

236 

4,431 

367 

7,045 

6,661 

psnrciPAr. zicpo&t- 

AKG COUKTBXES. 



.1 

906 

12 



.i 


56 

506 

241 


-Bel^um.. 

496 

159 



289 

51 

221 

Canada..^.1 

137 

m 


179 


France.. J 

1,435 

2,258 

316 

656 

27 

1,007 

82 

1,083 

691 

151 

3 

Germanv.. 

232 



Italy. 

S96 

0 

601 


826 

2 

825 

1 

Japan. 

1,405 

23 

1,886 

2,190 i 


2,176 


Mexico-. 

*1 




Netheiiands. 

277 

145 

1 

0 

114 1 

4 

124 

8 

Bnssia. 

886 




Spain. 

382 

277 

0 

341 

1 

375 

113 

g 

Sweden. 

93 

1 

33 

76 

2 


Switzerland. 

113 


38 


115 


97 


United Kingdom..... 

4,164 

216 


3,U4 

25 


3,843 

97 


3,457 

167 


^thor countries... . 

154 

31 

35 

2 



Total.. 

14,006 

13,956 

7,174 

6,828 

9,526 

10,689 

10,752 

10,140 




^ X«ss tium 500 bales. * Four-year av’erage. 


























































StatiMics of Cotton. 

OOTTONSEEB. 

Table ISh^CoUonBeed: Pfodueiion, by States, 1917-19S1, 
[As reported by the United States Bureau of the Census.] 


1920 { 1921* 1917 191S 1919 1920 1921* 


$740 $230 $220 

27,340 10,550 11,650 

47,460 16,620 10,971 

55,260 16,640 11,S02 

166 
















































CIS Yearbook of the Department of Agrkvlture, 1921. 

COTTONSEED OIL. 

Table ISS.’^Cottcmseed oil: Monthly and yearly average price per hundredwdgU of spot 
prime summer yellow, New York, 1910-11 to 1921-~ie. 


. [Compiled from New York Produce Exchange Beports and Oil, Paint, and Drug Reporter.] 



ll-year average.. IL55 11.36 1L33| 11.26 11.06 11.3lj 11.16 11.12 1L40 11.73 11.92 11.73 11.41 


1 Largel 7 nominal. 

Table 184. — Cottonseed oil: International trade, calendar years, 1909-1920. 
[See “ General note,” Table 125.] 
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TOBACCO. 

Table 185.— Tobacco: Area and 'production in undermentioned countrwB^ 1909 - 1920 * 


Country. 


NOBTH AUEBICA. 

United States. 

Porto Rico. 

Canada: 

Quebec. 

Ontario. 

Total Canada. . 


Costa Rica. 

Cuba. 

Dominican R^ublic 

Guatemala. 

Jamaica.. 

Mexico.. 



SOUTH AMERICA. 


Argentina.. 

Brazil. 

Chile. 

Uruguay... 

Paraguay.. 


EUROPE. 

Austria. 

Croatia Slavonia . 
Bosnia-Herzegovina <. 

Belgium... 

Bulgaria. 

Denmark............ 


Germany.. 

Greece.. 


Italy. 

Rumania............! 

Russia proper 4. j 

Korthern C^ucasia.^.. i 

Serbia * . i 

Sweden.j 

Switzedand..... 


British India. 

British North Borneo 

Ceylon. 

Dutch East Indies: 
Java and Madura 
Sumatra, east 

coast of.. 

Japanese Empiie: 
Japazu. 

Chosen (Korea)..I 

Pcnnosa. 

l^billppine l^ands 
Russia, Ariatic.... 

AFRICA. 

Algeria. 

T imis .. 

Nyasaland..._ I 


Union of South Africa 
OCEA2S1A. 


Fiji.. 


Area. 


Production. 


Average 

190&- 

19ia.i 


1918 



13 


1919 



32 


<9 


10 
4 24 
1 


<120 

19 

1 

*25 

108 

04 

5 

1 

1 


14 

432 


72 

46 

1 

155 

37 


27 I 


3 I 
2 : 
35 I 


20 

29 

116 


17 

■ 1 
932 


1,015 

2 

IS 


.194 


C^) 


31 


78 


1920 


Average 

1909- 

1913.1 


1,000 I 1,000 
acres, \ pounds. 
1,960 ; 996,176 
42 12,700 


20 


6,262 

8,372 


1,000 

pounds. 

11,439,071 

7,732 

6,500 


53 ! 14,6 


76 


57.490 

29 ;200 

674 

41S 

34,711 


59,991 

3,377 

2,371 

13,000 


<14,169 
107 
9,833 
20,741 
*15 220 
219 
<46,272 
66,536 


<143,123 

22,120 

1,829 

<16,426 

177,107 

55,842 

3,988 

1,657 

1,444 


450,000 

2,891 

4,273 

117,180 

46,699 

93,717 

29,737 

1,120 

63,907 

30,939 

23,974 

259 

2,416 

901 

13,788 


1,837 

42 


1918 


1,000 

pounds. 

1,465,481 


16,770 

17,000 


14,232 


2 35,000 
1,049 


27,963 
2 9,266 


6,929 

949 

30,864 


<19,568 

617*28 

63,165 


19,841 

Via'iio' 


*61,480 

*51,801 

83,544 


135,705 


33,069 

4R4 

*4,701 

*820 

14,931 


459 


1919 


1920 


33,770 


*228 

‘2*36,'coo' 


2 3 53,900 


2 35,274 


30,050 

as,260 


34,670 

45,379 

57,195 


21,180 


107,480 


124,560 


31,680 

620 

2,553 

1,468 

U>U,1S3 

2,664 


1,000 

pounds. 

1,682,226 


26,400 

21,689 


48,089 


13.490 

53.490 


46,031 

■‘^,'560 


*5,370 


860 


113,360 


143,070 


24,650 


4,000 
*2,930 
»11,644 

u 2,352 


* Five-year average except in a few cases where 
statistics were una'^^able. 

* UnofBfiiai. 

* State of 

< Old boundaries. ' 

* Former Kingdom and Bessarabia. 

99®12^— cte: 1921——40 


* Bessarabia only. 

* Zjuss thmi 500. 

8 Cultivated by Europeans. 

* Soothcsm Rhodesia. ■' 

loRlxcluding native locations, reserves, etc, 
n Excludes Victoria. 
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TOBACCO—Continued. 


Table 186. — Tobacco: World production as far as reported, 1900-1920. 


Year. 

Production. 

Year. 

Production. 

Year. 

Production. 

Year. 

Production. 

1900 . 

1901 . 

1902 . 

1903 . 

Pounds. 
2,201,19^000 
12,270,213,000 
2,376,054^000 
2,401,26^000 
2,146,641,000 ; 
2,279,72^000 i 

1906 

1907 

1 1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

fflilll 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 


1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

Pomds. 
2,138,274,000 
i 2,178,382,0fi0 
2,175,351,000 

1904. 


1905. 





Table 187. — Tobacco: Acreage, production, value, condition, etc., in the United States, 

1849-1921. 

[See note for Table 117.] 


Year. 

Acre¬ 

age 

(000 

omit¬ 

ted). 

Aver¬ 

age 

yield 

per 

acre. 

Produc¬ 
tion (000 
omitted). 

Aver¬ 
age 
farm 
price 
per 
pound 
Dec. 1. 

Farm 
value 
Dec. 1 
(000 
omit¬ 
ted). 

Domestic 
exports of 
unmanu¬ 
factured, 
fiscal year 

Imports 
of un¬ 
manufac¬ 
tured, 
fiscfdyear 

Condition of growing 
crop. 


At«. 

s^t. 

When 

har¬ 

vested. 


Acres. 

Lbs. 

Pounds. 

Cts. 

VoUs. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

P.et. 

P.ct. 

p.ct. 

P.ct. 

1840.... 



199,753 









1859.... 



ISA. 209 








1869.... 



m,736 


. 


..mo 

92.7 

78.1 

83.7 

1879.... 

539 

79ii 

506,663 

6.0 

30,^ 



88.0 

77.0 

87.0 

1889.... 

696 

658.5 

457,881 

6.9 

31,696 



S9.9 

84.4 

76.2 

. 

80.7 

1899.... 

UlOS 

728.5 

802,397 

7.1 

57,273 



83.7 

80.0 

84.0 

81,9 

1900..,. 

1,046 

77&0 

814,345 

6.6 

53,661 

3i$78L7fe 

2$ 851,253 

88.5 

82.9 

77.5 

76.1 

1901.... 

1,039 

788.0 

818,253 

7.1 

58,283 

301,00$ 366 

29,428,837 

86.5 

72.1 

78.2 

81.5 

1902.... 

1 031 

797.3 

821,824 

7.0 

57,564 

36$ 184,084 

34,01$ 956 

85.6 

81.2 

81.5 

84.1 

1903.... 

1,088 

786w3 

815,972 

6.8 

55,515 

311,971,831 

31,16$ 636 

85.1 

82.9 

83.4 

82.8 

1904..,. 

806 

81&0 

660,461 

8.1 

63,383 

334,30$ 091 

33,28$ 378 

85.3 

88.9 

83.7 

85.6 

1905.... 

776 

81A 6 

633,034 

8.5 

53,519 

31$ 227,202 

41,1^970 

87.4 

84.1 

85.1 

85.8 

1906.... 

796 

857.2 

6821,429 

lao 

68,233 

340,74$ 864 

40,898,807 

86.7 

87.2 

86.2 

84.6 

1907.... 

821 

850.5 

69^126 

102 

71,411 

33$ 81$ 658 

35,005,131 

81.3 

82.8 

82.5 

$4.8 

1908.... 

875 

82a2 

718»061 

103 

7$ 130 

2^ 90$ 946 1 

4$ 12$ 196 

86.6 

86.8 

84.3 

84.1 

1909.... 

i,m 

814.8 

1,055,133 

101 

106,374 

357,19$ 074 

46,853,389 

89.8 

83.4' 

80.2 

81.3 

19101... 

1,866 

807.7 

1,103,415 

9.3 

102,142 

355,32$Q72 ‘ 

4$ 203,288 

85.3 

7&S 

77.7 i 

$$2 

1911.... 

1,013 

893.7 

905,109 

9.4 

85,210 

379,845,3201 

5A740,380 

72.6 

6&0 

71.1 i 

80.5 

1912.... 

1,226 

78&5 

. 96i^856 

108 

104^063 

41$ 796,906' 

6$ 977,118 

87.7 

82.8 

81.1 1 

818 

1913.... 

1,216 

7a3 

95$ 734 

12.8 

12$ 481 

449,749,982 

61,17<751 

82.8 

78.3 

74.5 

76.6 

1914.... 

1,224 

845.7 

1,034,679 

9.8 

101,411 

34$ 346,091 

45,764,728 

66.0 

66.5 

71.4 

81.S 

1916.... 

1,370 

77A4 

1,06$ 237 

9.1 

96,281 

443,29$ 156 

4$ 01$ 335 

85.5 

79.7 

sa7 

81.9 

1916.... 

1,413 

816.0 

1,153,278 

14.7 

169,672 

411,59$ 860 

46,136,347 

87.6 

84.4 

85.5 

85.6 

1917.... 

1,513 

823.1 

1,249,276 

24.0 

300,449 

289,17$ 686 

79,367,563 

S6.8 

83.1 

84.5 

87.8 

WiSi-.J 

1,647 

873.7 

1,439,071 

2&0 

40$ 264 

629,287,761 

83,951,103 

83.1 

i 83.6 

82.4 

87.4 

1919.... 

1,951 

751.1 

1,4()5,4S1 

39.0 

670,808 

648,037,655 

94,005,182 

83.G : 

75.1 

71.8 

73.6 

1920.... 

1,960 

807.3 

1,582,225 1 

21.2 

335,675 



84.3 1 

84.1 

84.6 

83.3 

1921.... 

1,435 

749.4 

1,075,418 1 

19.9 

223,755 

i 


71.9 

66.6 

70.5 

75.6 


^Figaros adjusted to census basis. 
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TOBACCO—Cbntmued. 


Table 188.— Tobacco: Acreaffc, production, and total/arm valtiCt by States, 1920-21 • 


state 

Thomands of 
acres. 

Production 

(thousands of pounds). 

Total value, basis 
Dec. 1 price 
(thousands of 
dollars). 

1920 

1021 

! 

1020 j 1921 

1920 

1021 

Massachusetts. 

10 

10 

15,500 ! 13,700 

6,293 

4,932 

Counecticut. 

30 

31 

44,400 45,074 

15,540 

18,480 

New Ycffk. 

2 

2 

2,560 » 2,500 

691 

4S2 

Pennsylvania. 

43 

42 

64,930 i 61,320 

12,986 


Maryland. 

35 

26 

30,625 j 18,590 

8,8^ 

3,532 

Virginia. 

246 

167 

179,580 i 91,850 

43,099 

18,829 

West Virginia. 

10 

8 

8,000 { 6,000 

2,000 

1,440 

North Carolina. 

625 

450 

433,750 252,000 ! 

109,739 

65,520 

South Carolina. 

100 

80 

65,000 ; 50,400 1 

9,750 

5,544 

Georgia. 

22 

14 

I 13,200 1 7,896 

4,881 

1,974 

Florida. 

4 

4 

i 4,200 , 3,600 

2,016 

1,440 

Ohio. 

63 

! 42 

60,480 i 38,640 

1 7,862 

5.798 

TndiftTifi._............ 

i 22 

! 14 

19,800 ' 12,250 

i 2,772 

1,838 

Wisconsin.. 

50 

! 48 

62,400 : 61,4SS 

1 16,162 

7,686 

Missouri.. 

s' 

1 4 

5,000 ' 3,700 

! 1,650 

740 

Kentucky. 

660 

385 

476,000 ' 323,710 

71,400 

50,485 

Tennessee. 

130 

105 

94,900 i 78,750 

18,980 

15,750 

Alabazna... 

2 

2 

1,400 1 1,500 

770 

390 

United States. 

i,fl60 

1,435 

1,^,225| 1,075,418 

335,675 

213,846 


Table 189.— Tobacco: Forecasts of production, TnorUhly, with preliminary and final 

estimates. 


[OOOfflzilttedLl 


Year. 

July. 

August. 

September. 

October. 

November 

production 

estimate. 

Final 

estimate. 

1912 . 

1913 . 

1914 . 

1915 ... 

1916 . 

1917 . 

1918 . 

1919.. 

1920 . 

Average. 

1921 ... 

Pounds. 
1,009,000 
926 000 
756,961 
1,104,709 
1,191 326 
1,226,912 
1,187 123 
1,453,102 
1,500,800 

Pounds. 
980,000 
896,000 
791,379 
1,082,644 
1,196,659 i 
1,270,056 , 
1,228,081 1 
1,335 052 ; 
1,544,489 ; 

Pounds. 

976,000 

861,000 

862,473 

1,120,149 

1,223,672 

1,221,186 

1,218,165 

1,279,012 

1,553,812 

Pounds. 
974,000 
877,000 
954,245 
1,098,804 
1,203,077 
1,243,023 
1,2^,362 
1,278,062 
1,478,788 1 

Pounds. 
959,437 
903,875 
982,715 
1,050,025 
1,145,530 
1,185,478 
1,266,686 
1,316,553 
1,476)444 

Pounds. 

962,855 

953,734 

1,034,679 

1,062,237 

1,153,278 

1,249,276 

1,439,071 

1,465,481 

1,583,225 

1,150,659 

1,147,151 

1,146,152 

1,152,485 

1,142,971 

1,211,426 


889,266 

948,324 

991,564 

1,020,874 

U,075,418 


I Preliminary. 


Table 190.— Tobacco: Condition of crop, United States, onlstof mondtsnamed, 1900 - 
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TOBACCO—Continued. 

Table 191.— Tobacco: Yield per acrCy price per pound December 1, and value per acrCj 

by States. 
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TOBACCO—Coatinued. 



1 No quotations lor Hopkinsville, 
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TOBACCO—Continued. 

Table 194, — Tobacco {unmanufactwred): Inlemational trade^ calendar years 1909-19^0, 
[Tobacco comprises loaf, stems, strippings, end tombac, but not snuS. See ^-General note/' Table 125.J 

i Arerage, 1909-1913. 1 1918 I 1919 | 1920 

i 

Country. -:- 

Imports.; Exports. | Imports. | Exports. | Imports.' Exports. | Import?. | Exports. 



I Less than 500 pounds. 
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Table 19o.^Apples: Prodwciion and farm prices December by States, 
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APPLES—Continued. 

Table *196. — AppU^: Estimated annyjal production of the commercial apple crop in the 
United States for the years 1917 to 1921 j inclusive. 

IBy commercial crop is meant that portion of the total crop which is sold for consumption as fresh fruit* 
One barrel is equivalent to three boxes.] 


State. 

Thousands of barrels. 

State. 

Thousands of barrels. 

1917 

191S 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

Me . 

400 

226 

675 

230 

630 

Mo. 

1,128 

733 

1,010 

924 

30 

N.H. 

120 

122 

187 

170 

110 

S. Dak... 

4 

3 

3 

5 

0 

Vt. 

132 

105 

203 

190 

116 

Nebr. 

■226 

72 

180 

110 

17 

Mass. 

225 

SQQ 

833 

375 

172 

TraTVS-. 

650 

333 

459 

286 

29 

R. I. 

19 

20 

65 

75 

8 

Ky. 

153 

108 

57 

218 

31 

Conn. 

96 

103 

119 

215 

70 

Term. 

192 

218 

68 

204 

45 

N. y. 

2,058 

5,950 

2,975 

6,500 

8,000 

All_ 

24 

26 

9 

20 

15 

N.J . 

403 

514 

456 

848 

132 

Tex . 

23 

11 

37 

21 

21 

Pa . 

854 

1,116 

7® 

1,547 

221 

OMa. 

54 

17 

43 

29 

2i 

Del. 

191 

186 

165 

219 

14 

Ark. 

409 

241 

1,100 

724 

16 

Md. 

263 

315 

177 

399 

20 

Mont... - 

74 

75 

140 

128 

175 

va.;.::.: 

1,687 

1,766 

1,638 

1,988 

136 

Colo.._ 

701 

527 

828 

736 

812 

W.Va... 

688 

1,092 

64S 

1,340 

130 

N.Mex.. 

175 

117 

264 

108 

123 

N.C. 

200 

1S4 

92 

230 

25 

Ariz...... 

16 

15 

15 

10 

6 







Utah. 

184 

163 

121 

196 

198 

<3a. 

120 

117 

33 

106 

58 







Ohio. 

503 

902 

280 

1,445 

360 

Idaho.... 

873 

112 

1,008 

756 

1,349 

Did. 

456 

266 

137 

342 

109 

Wash.... 

4,620 

4,296 

7,167 

5,734 

8,300 

Di. 

1,554 

837 

712 

1,369 

397 

Oreg..... 

713 

671 

1,357 

832 

1 667 






Calif. 

1,174 

1,127 

1,200 

1,230 

1,280 

Mich. 

515 

1,493 

1,050 

3,167 

1,208 







Wis. 

124 

114 

lOS 

161 

64 

U. S. 

22,341 

24,743 

26,159 

33,905 

21,204 

Vinn . 

60 

40 

61 

78 

64 







Iowa. 

275 

101 

211 

420 

25 








Table 197.— Apples: Total aggregate production (bushels) in the United States^ 1S89- 

mi. 


Year; 

Production. 

Year, 


Year. 

Production. 

Year. 

Production. 

18891. 

14SA0S,000. 

80,142,000 
188,907,000 
129,630^000 
114,773,000 
13464^000 
239,600,000 
23^ 600,000 
163,728,000 

1898.. 

118,061,000 
J7s,m,ooo 
205,930,000 
135, .m,000 
21% 330,000 
19^680^000 
233,630,000 
136,220,000 

190ft_ 

■ 

1914. 

253,200,000 

230,011,000 

193,905,000 

166,749,000 

160,825,000 

l^OSAQOO 

223,677,000 

98,097,000 

1890....... 

18991_ 


1915-. 

1801. 



1916. 

1882. 

1 lam_ 


1917—_ 

1893.. 


EtntiMHM 

1918 

1894. 


1911. 

1919 _ 

1805. 


1912-. 

1920. 

1896. 


1913- .. 

1921. 

1897...... 

1 


i 



Census figures. 
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Table 19S,—Apples: Forecasts oj production, monthly, uith prelimimry and final 

estimates. 

[000 omitted.] 


Year. 

i 

June. 

July. 

August. 

Segtem- 

October. 

Novem¬ 
ber pro¬ 
duction 
esti¬ 
mate. 

Final 

esti¬ 

mate. 

1915 . 

1916 ... 

1917 . 

1918 . 

1919 . 

1920 . 

Average. 

Bushels. 
191,260 
216,726 
208,251 
203,164 
166,334 
198.968 

! 197,450 

Bushels, 

193,852 

217,593 

200,341 

195,419 

155,608 

200,421 

j 193,872 

BiLshels. 

205,333 

214,572 

187,743 

108,514 

155,004 

213,187 

1 195,726 

Bushels. 

213,597 

203,037 

177,157 

195,828 

153,242 

223,241 

1 194,350 

Bushels. 

214,886 

198,507 

176,620 

198,389 

156,721 

227,978 

1 193,518 

Bushed. 

230,011 

202,245 

177,733 

197,380 

144,429 

206,219 

193,000 

1 BusJiels. 
230,011 
193,903 
166,749 
169,625 
142,086 
223,677 

187,676 

1921. 

1 109,674 

102,190 

109,453 

j 106,928 1 109,910 

109,710 

198,097 


1 Preliminary. 


Table 199. — Apples: Farm price, amts per bushel, on ist of each month, 1910-1921. 











































































































Table 202.—. 


Statiatics of Applas^ 

APPLES—Contiimed. 

Carlot sJiipTnentSi hy States of origin, 1917-1921, 



1 Included in sll other. 

I« Potomac Valley” includes Maryland, Pennsylvania, Virginia, and West Virginia, January to June, 
indusive. 

Table 20^.—'Col&storage holdings of apples, combined in terms of thousands of barrels 

(i. e., 000 omitted'}. 


Jan. I Feb. } Mar. { Apr. { May. { June. | July. \ Aug. ! Sept. | Oct. j Nov. Dec. 


4,293 3,585 2,491 1,343 


4,132 3,385 
4,599 3,957 
4,294 3,105 


6,386 5,105 


Nov. 

Dec. 



3,689 

3,260 

3 296 

5,441 

4,492 

4,689 
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PEACHES. 


Table 204 .—Production and farm prices^ by States, 1917-1921, 


State. 

Total crop (thousands of bushels). 

Farm price^ 

per bushel Sept. 15 
^nts). 

1917 




D 






New Hampshire.... 

46 

0 

39 

0 

29 

185 


210 

400 

317 

Massachusetts. 

144 

0 

213 

4 

185 

200 


220 

400 

357 

Bhode Island. 



29 

3 

12 



350 

415 

357 

Connecticut. 

390 

0 

195 

10 

290 

170 


250 

425 

371 

New York. 

4,823 

700 

1,262 

2,600 

1,700 

140 

310 

270 

225 

255 

New Jersey. 

990 

832 

1,653 

2,134 

347 

170 

2S0 

270 

220 

335 

Pennsylvania. 

1,848 

720 

1,100 

2 ; 000 

350 

170 

275 

300 

250 

345 

Delaware. 

324 

136 

227 

203 

7 

125 

240 

190 

225 

300 

Maryland. 

1,038 

235 

564 

692 

59 

120 

240 

190 

210 

300 

Virginia. 

928 

610 

682 

1,092 

52 

160 

180 

200 

1S5 

300 

West Virginia. 

900 

680 

760 

992 

48 

175 

ISO 

220 

225 

300 

North Carolina. 

1,978 

1,150 

575 

1,539 

614 

125 

160 

210 

184 

235 

South Carolina...... 

1,030 

998 

390 

832 

566 

120 

167 

220 

200 

145 

Ceor^. 

3,668 

6,092 

5,895 

3,799 

6,550 

160 

150 

250 

171 

160 

Florida.,.. 



148 

150 

130 



250 

300 

210 

Ohio. 

341 

174 

618 

3,238 

335 

215 

300 

830 

215 

365 


518 

0 

82 

403 

26 

210 

340 

330 

25S 

352 

Illinois. 

. 461 

0| 

450 

770 

76 

195 

350 

270 

317 

371 

Michigan..... 

744 

85 

448 

1,300 

35S 

200 

350 

310 

230 

290 

Iowa... 


0 

2 

100 

85 

220 

330 

330 

347 

341 

] 

Missouri.! 

728 

0 

1,263 

1.427 

0 

135 

330 

200 

254 


Nebraska. 

0 

0 

3 

0 

235 

330 

310 

403 


Kansas. 


0 

214 

187 

24 

195 

350 

260 

400 

320 

Kentucky. 

1,100 

no 

460 

9S8 

80 

150 

275 

240 

225 

300 

Tennessee. 

595 

833 

1,285 

1,500 

320 

120 

170 

180 

180 

230 

Alabama. 

1,281 

2,440 

1,0S3 

974 

1,230 

145 

no 

170 

175 

165 

Mississippi. 



776 

412 

322 

120 

150 

150 I 

176 

150 

Xtouisiana.____ 



3S2 

269 

264 



190 

275 

250 

Texas. 

1,728 

i333 

4,621 

800 

2,200 

170 

i75 

180 

310 

165 

Oklahoma. 

798 

167 

2,924 

180 

360 

135 

190 

140 1 

250 

150 

ArTraosas. 

1,824 

217 

8,340 

117 

433 

125 

190 

160 

235 1 

160 

Colorado. 

1,098 

959 

722 

670 

860 

200 

200 j 

250 

250 

175 

KewMosico. 

124 

34 

204 

6 

8 

105 

235 ! 

200 

250 1 

325 

AriznTift . 



140 

48 

54 



180 

850 

800 

Ptfth-.. 

1,365 

1,050 

884 

471 

763 

130 

150 

160 

250 

171 

Nevada.. 

6 

6 

4 



270 

300 

250 

Idaho. 

211 

51 

293 

42 

150 

120 

i90 

180 

290 

176 

Washington,. 

1,747 

575 

1,545 

155 

772 

IQO 

160 

170 

280 

132 

Oreson. 

273 

93 

504 

100 

190 

no 

200 

140 

330 

250 

California...... 

16,724 

11,920 

17,200 

15,200 

12,848 

100 

140 

150 

190 

100 

United States. 

48,765 

33,094 

53,178 

45,620 

32,733 

; i 

.i . i. 




Table 205.—PgacAes: Total proiuctim {bushels) in the United States, 1899-1921. 


Year. 

Production. 

Year. 

Production. 

Year. 

Production. 

18991 .... 

15,iSS,000 
49,438,000 
46,445,000 
37,831,000 
28,850,000 
41,070,000 1 
36,634,000 1 
44,104,000 

1907.. 

22,527,000 
48,145,000 
SS,470,m 
48 171,000 
34,880,000 
52,343,000 
39,707,000 
54,109,000 

1915...... 

§§§§§§§ 


1908.... 

1916. 

1901. 

19091.. 

1917. 

1902.. 

i9ia. 

1918.. 

1903. 

191L. 

1919. 

1904.. 

1912.. 

1920.. 

1905. 

1913. 

1921. 

1906... 

1914. 





iGetscES0giires. 




















































































Statistics of Peaches, 631 

PEACHES—Continued. 

Table 206. — peaches: Forecasts of production^ monthly^ uith preliminary and final 

estimates. 

[000 omitted.] 

estimate. 



Date. i 1910 I 1911 I 1912 I 1913 i 1914 I 1915 I 1916 I 1917 I 1918 1 1919 i 1920 i 1921 


1913 1914 

1915 





130.5 m4 

126.2 10S.O 

136.3 102.2 
145.0 105.3 

^5 

85.4 

81.1 

85.2 


109.1 144.8 


»9,4 201.6 226.9 205.3 
S.9 199.6 235.0 216.3 


Table 20S.—Peaches: Monthly average jobbing prices per 6-haslet carrier and bushel at 

10 markets 1 1921. 


6-basket carriers. Bnsaeis 


13.34 

33.04 

35.00 


32.62 


Cincinnati.. 

32.27 32L78 


32.42 

33.02 

2.47 

2.73 

2.95 

2.S6 

4.23 

4.28 

3i*74 

3.20 

2.07 


St. Paul. 





2.59 

2.87 

4.29 


3.38 


KansastJity. 

2.59 . 


4.04 

3.29 

2.84 

3.12 

4.74 


3.27 


Washington! 

3.04 3.29 

34.75 


i 


1 Sales direct to retailers. 

Table 209.— PecwAes: Carlot shipments, by States of origin, for 1917-1921 


Connecticut.. 
New York... 
New Jersey.. 
Pennsylvania 
Delaware. 


1,057 1 1,434 4,666 
748 1,148 1,307 


1917 

1918 

1919 

163 


210 


152 

116 

0 ) 

171 

199 

823 

1,579 

1,940 

278 

244 

'866 

1,607 

190 

2,335 

1,347 

i,m 

Xl334 

120 


58 

1,146 

S77 

1,102 

197 

21 

266 

1,920 

647 

2,219 

' 65 

(M 

105 

2,858 

4, as 

7,846 

113 

34 

105 


204 1,097 
0). 60 


Included in AU otlier. 
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PEAES. 



Table 211.— Peor«: Total production (hushels) in the Urnted States, 1909-19$1* 


Year. 

Prodnctioo. 

Year. 

Production. 

Year. 

Production. 

1909?. 

8,841,000 

10,431,000 

11,450,000 

11,843,000 

10 ,10^000 

. '»' • ■ 

1914. 

12,060,000 

11,215,00(} 

11,874,000 

13,281,000 

33,362,000 

1919.__ 


mo........ 

1915.,... 


19^1 .. 

1916. 

1917._ 

192L.. 

1^2 ... 


_ . 

wnniiiiiiitM 


mmmm 
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Statistics of Pears and Oranges. 

PEARS—Gontmued. 

Table 212. — JPears: Forecasts of production^ montfilyj with preliminary and final 

estimates. 

[000 omitted.] 


1 Novem- j 

July. Augmt. Oot„ber.|&- 

I estimate.! 


Bushels. Bushds. 

1915 . 11,450 10,902 

19iC. 11,041 10,703 

1917 . 12,526 11,368 

1918 . 10,345 10,322 

1919 . 12,298 12,068 

1920 . 13,568 13,636 

1921 . 8,880 9,016 


Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. | Bushels, 


1 Preliminary. 


Table 213.— -Pear«: Farm pricej cents per bushel on 16th of months 1910-1921, 


Aug. 15. 


118.0 

106.3 

109.9 

98.8 

80.8 109.0 132.2 

16&4 

188.4 

195.5 

165.2 

Sept. 15. 

100.9 

103.8 

100.0 

119.3 

92.8 

83^8 102.7 125.0 

157.8 

183.0 

197.9 

175.1 

Oct. 16. 

9S.6 

97.2 

83.1 

95.6 

80.4 

82.7 96.9 11&2 

147.5 

181.3 

184.2 

186.4 

Nov. 15.! 

100.8 

S5.1 

79.3 

93.0 

77.5 

89.8 93.3 116.1 

i4ai 

182.0 

170.0 

1949 

Pec. 15.1 

] 

1 122.4 

! 

111.0 

92.8 

97.9 

82.5 

89.7 105.6 . 

156.6 

219.5 

164.5 

198.7 


Table 214. — Fears: Cailot shipmentsj by States of origin^ for 1919-1921, 


1919 1920 1921 I 


NewYcffk. 1,505 

New Jersey. 121 

PeLawere. 55 

Virginia. 

Georgia. 51 

Ohio. 0) 

Indiana. G) 

niiiiois. S24 

. 127 

Missouri. 73 


1 Indnded in ail otiier. 


2,913 Texas- 

27 Cdlorado. 


207 .: New Mexico.. 


II 


1,140 . i Another.. 


1919 

1920 

1021 

100 

88 

96 

524 

1 604 

733 


I 35 

27 

(0 

75 

31 

2,454 

1,8SS 

2,844 

930 

847 

970 

3,664 

4,594 

4,389 

230 

169 

107 

. 10,153 

14,950 

12,772 


ORANOES. 


Table 216.—Oranges: Production and valuej 1915^-1921. 
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CRANBERRIES. 

Tabie 216.— Cranberries: Acreage, wodudion, and farm wdue, by States, 19^0 arid 19il, 
and totals, 1914-1991. 

[Leading producing States.] 


(thousands of price per barrel (thousands of 



Barrels. 

352,000 

540,000 

449,000 

1373,000 


1 Preliiniiiary. 


FRUITS AND TOTS. 

Table 218 .—Fruits and nuts: Productim and value in California^ 
[Estimates of the agricultural statistidan for California.} 
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HOPS. 


Table 219. — Hops: Area and production in undermentioned countriesj 1909-1920. 


Country. 

Area. 

Production. 

Average 

1909-19131 

1918 

1919 

1920 

If 

1918 

1919 

1S20 

NORTH AMERICA. 

United States». 

ftftTkJwla. 

i,m 

acres. 

1 

1,000 

acres. 

26 

1,000 

acres. 

21 

1,000 

acres. 

28 

1,000 

pounds. 

53,655 

1,208 

1,000 

ptmnds. 

21,481 

1,000 

pounds. 

24,970 

1,000 

pounds. 

34,280 

Total North 
America. 

1 






.i..... 


54,863 










EUROPE. 

Austria. 

Cimtia Slavonia ^....« 

Belgium. 

Czechoslovalda. 

France. 

Germany.. 

Hunsarv. 






. 


350 

1 

6 

^7 

367 

36 

(0 

. 

(•) 


3 27,523 
263 
7,096 

. 

3 6,948 

3 30,105 
32,932 

1 3 11,765 

1 33,058 

139 

3104 

90 

22 
. 33 

3 27 

3 
C21 

4 
20 

4 

21 

10 

29 

1 

4,549 

3 924 
31,833 

3,180 

6 9,590 
1,855 
8,532 

5,040 

11,610 

9,640 

13,283 

Ru^:;.:.;::.;;.. 






United Slngdom: 

England.. 

Yugoslavia. 

36 

16 


21 

14,560 

21,168 

6 1,323 

31,472 
6 1,653 

Total Europe.. 


.. 







. 


1 119,690 

1 1,564 




Australia. 

Grand total.... 

1 

i 

1 

1 

2,103 

1,858 

1,02 





i 176,117 






1 . 

1 







1 Five-year average, except in a few cases adhere fiTe-3rear statistics were unavailable. 

* Four States. 

^ Old boundaries. ^ Unofficial, 

tos tlian 500. ‘ Bohemia, Moravia, and Silesia. 


Table 220.—-iirops; World production so far as reported, 1S95-1920. 


Year. 

Production. 

Year. 

Production. 

Year. 

Production. | Year. 

Production. 

189.5* 

Pomds. 

204,894,000 

168,509,000 

189,219,000 

166,100,000 

231,563,000 

174,683,000 

201,902,000 

1902. 

Pounds. 
170,063,000 
174,457,000 
178,802,000 
277,260,000 
180,998,000 
215 923,000 
230,220,000 

1909. 

lilillll 

1916. 

Pounds. 

92,143,000 

81,104,000 

45,589,000 

71,257,000 

106,877,000 

1896 

1903. 

1910. 

1917. 


1904. 

1911. 

1918. 

1808 

190.5. 

1 1912. 

1919. 

1890 

1906. 

1913. 

1920. 

1900. 

1907. 

i 1914-. 


1901.. 

1908.. 

! 1915. 



jnnnnnni 


99912“—TBK 1921- 
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HOPS—Goatinued. 

TABI. 3 E 221.— Acreage, prodtictifmi and fmn value, by States, in 1920 and 1921, 
and totals, 1915-1921. 

[Leading producing States.] 


State and year. 

Acreage. 

Average yidd 
in pounds per 
acre. 

Production 
(thousands of 
pounds). 

Average farm 
price, cents per 
pound Dec. 1. 

Farm value 
(thousands of 
dollars). 

1920 

1921 

1920 

1921 

1920 

1921 

1920 

1921 

1920 

1921 

New York.... 

Washington. 

Oregon. 

. 

Total. 

1919. 

1918-... 

1917. 

. 

1915. 

l§§§ 

1,000 

3,000 

12,000 

12,000 

950 

1,910 

725 

1,575 

580 

1,700 

770 

1,185 

950 

5,730 

8,7C0 

18»9Q0 

580 

6,100 

9,240 

14^220 

60 

35 

35 

35 

40 

20: 

25 

25 

570 

2,006 

3,045 

6,615 

232 

1,020 

2,310 

3,553 

28,000 

28,000 

1,224,3 

1,040.7 

34,280 

29,140 

35.7 

24,4 

12,236 

7^117 

21,000 

25.900 

29.900 

43.900 
44,653 

1,189.0 

829.4 

982.9 

1.152.5 

1.186.6 

24,970 

21,481 

29,388 

50,593. 

52,986 

77.6, 

19.3 

33.3 

12.0 

1L7 

19,376 

4,150 

,9,795 .. 

6,073 

6,203 


Table Forecasts of production, monthly, uith preliminary and final 

estimates. 


Year. 

My. 

August. 

September. 

October 

production 

estimate. 

Final esti¬ 
mate. 

1918. 

Pounds. 

32,494 

33,912 

38,764 

32,471 

Pounds. 

30,473 

34,906 

37,698 

31,196 

Pounds. 

31,325 

34,813 

38,685 

29,479 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

21,481 

24,970 

34,280 

129,140 

1919. 

33, m 
38,893 
29,750 

1920. 

1921.. 



I Prettminary. 

Table 223,— Hop conmmptkm mdrrmement, 1910-1921. 


[The total hop moTement of the United States for the last 12 years is shown. The figures on the quantity 
consooned By brewers have been compiled from the records of the Treasury Department; exports and 
imports are as reported by the Department of Oommerjceu] 


I 


Year ending June 30— | 


1910. 

1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

1919. 

1920. 

1921. 


Consumed 

brewers. 


POKTZd^. 
43,203,764 
45,068,811 
42,436,665 
44,237,735 
43,987,623 
38,839,294 
37,451,610 
41,949,225 
33,481,415 
13,924,650 
16,440,894 
15 - 


E^rts. 

Total of 
bre’R'Brs’ 
coaasump- 
tionand 
esports. 

Imports. 

Domestic. 

Foreign. 

Pounds. 
10,589,254 
13,104,774 
12,190,663 
17,591,195 
24,262,896 
16,210,443 
22,409,818 
4,874,876 
A 494,579 
^466,952 
30,779,508 
22,206,028 

1 

Pounds. 

14,590 

17,974 

35,869 

35,859 

30,224 

16,947 

134,571 

26,215 

37,823 

4,719 

104,198 

827,803 

Pounds. 
53,897,608 
58,191,559 
i 64,603,197 
! 61,864,789 

1 68,280,743 
55,056,684 

1 59,995,999 

I 46,850,316 

I 37,013,817 

1 21,396,321 

1 3^ 324,608 
29,022,813 

Pounds. 

3,200,550 

8,657,531 

2,991,125 

8,494,144 

5,382,025 

11,651,332 

675,704 

236,849 

121,288 

.6 

2,69&264 

4,80^998 


Net 

domestic 

movement. 


Poi'jid.*?. 

60; 097,048 
49,634,0J8 
51,672,072 
33,370,343 
62,898,718 
43,415,352 
59,320,235 
46,013,467 
36,892,529 
21,396,315 
34,628,336 
24,214,815 


InelTiding hops used to make ^'cereal hever^es." 
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SfoMstic^ Hops. 

HOPS—Continued. 


Table 224. — Sops: Wholesale price per pound, 19^1-1913. 



New York, 
choice, State. 

San Francisco.* 


New York, 
choice, State. 

! 

San Francisco.* 


; 

Low. 


Date. 

1 ! 

1 Low.; High. 

I 

Aver¬ 

age. 

Low. 

High. 

Aver¬ 

age. 

1921. 


CKo. Cts. 

€ts. 

Cts. Cts. 


bts, Cts. 

Cts. 

Cis. 

Cts, 

Cts. 

January. 

42 

45 43.5 

33 

35 34.0 

1920. 

... 41 103 

SO. 2 

33 

75 

61,7 

Pebraary... 

3S 

44 41.5 

33 

35 34.8 

1919. 

... 37 85 

59.8 

34 

S4 

56.7 

March. 

37 

40 38.9 

33 

35 34.0 

1918. 

... 23 54 

37.9 

19 

22 ^ 

29.4 

April. 

36 

40 3S.4 

33 

35 34.0 

1917. 

... 34 90 


6 

40 


Itoy. 


40 32.9 

12 

35 30.4 

1916. 

... 15 55 


7 

12 i 


Jans.. 

28 

30 29.0 

22 

20 16.0 

1915. 

...1 13 SO 


10 

15 


July. 

28 

30 28.0 

12 

20 16.0 

1914. 

...^ 23 50 


10 

30 


August. 

26 

30 2S.0 

12 

20 16.0 

1913. 

.... 17 48 


19 

30 

. 

September.. 

2S 

50 39.9 

17 

22 19.5 


] 





October. 

42 

45 ^.3 

17 

22 19.5 



i 




November.. 

40 

42 41.3 

17 

22 19.5 

1 




1 


December... 

36 

42 39.7 

17 

22 19.5 

j . 




i 

1 

1 


26 

50 37.0 

12 

33 24.4 

1 

! 





1 

I 


1 Called ^‘Washington” hops in 1916; “Oregon” hops for Januaiy-March, 1919; “1920 crop” 1920; “1920 
crop," 1921. 


Table 225.— InUrmt^mal tradcy mlertdar years 1909-1990, 

[Lupnlin and hopfenznehl (hop meal) are not induded with hops in the data shown. See '^Genecsl not^ 

Table 125.] 


A\’erage, 1909-1913. i 


I Imports. Exports. I Imports, j Exports. | Imports.! Exports. I Imports, i Exports, 


PamO PAL EXTOR T- 
TSG COIJ3ITHL13S. 


Anstna-Hungary.. 

GermanY. 

NewZe^md. 

Russia. 

United States. 


i,oa> ijm 

pouflda. pounds. 


HlINCaPAL BIPORT- 

countries. 

Australia. 

Bolgium. 

British Ind^. 

'British South Africa.. 

Canada.. 

Benmarfe.--... 

France... 

Netherlands. 

Sweden. 

Switzerland. 

United Kingdom. 

Other countries. 


I,m i J,000 ; ■ 1,000 im 

pounds, I pounds, pounds. | pounds, j pamds. pounds. 

... .§7. 2ilm 

29 1 225 23 ! 2iS 19 131 

....i... 

77 3,670 467 I 20,798 5,949 , 25,824 


18,680 ; -5,529 










































































\ Qzcqtt in a; Sm casee wiiere statistics were nnavailaljle. 

• Unofficial * ^Inc3ude^ulse. 

« Old boundaiies. • Farmer Ensign Poland, Western Galida, and I 

• Grown akme. • Eepulilis of Poland. 

• Grown, with »imaudespeas. 
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Statistics of Beans. 

BEANS—Continued. 


Table %27,—Beam {dry): Acreage^ production, and vahie, by States, 19W and IHl, and 

totals, 1914-1921, 

[Leading producing States.] 


State and year. 

Tkoasands 

ofat^es. 

Average yidd 
in bushels 
per acre. 

Production 
(thousands 
of bushels). 

Average fann 
piiceper bushel 
Nov. 15. 

Farm value 
(thousands 
of dollars). 

1920 

1921 

1920 

1921 


1921 

1920 

1921 

1920 

1921 

New York. 

54 

67 

14.0 

16.0 

756 

1,072 

S3.50 

$2.95 

2,646 

3,162 

Michigan.:. 

286 

263 

13.0 

11 . S 

3,718 

^972 

2.50 

2.40 

9,295 

7.133 

Colorado. 

52 

38 

8.0 

9.0 

416 

342 

3.15 


1,310 


New Mexico.. 

114 


7.5 

7.9 

855 


Hlili 

2.50 

2,m 

2^075 

Arizona. 

7 

8 

6.3 

8.5 

44 

88 

4.10 


180 

238 

Idaho. 

25 

18 

11.5 

12.0 

2S3 

216 


2.95 

876 

637 

California. 

HI 

272 


13.3 

3,000 

3,618 


HI 



Total. 

S3S 

771 


11.8 

9,077 

9,118 

2.95 

2.66 


2^298 

1919. 

1,060 

12.6 

13,349 

4.26 

56.811 


1,744 

10.0 

17,397 

5.28 

9i; 

868 

1917. 

1,821 

8.8 

16,045 

6.50 



1916. 

1,107 

9.7 

i£715 

5.10 

54^686 

1915. 


»2S 

11.1 

10,321 

as9 

26,771 

1914. 

875 

13.2 

11,585 

2.26 

26,213 


Table 22%,—Beans: Forecast of production, monthly, with preUminary and final 

estimates, 

[000 omitted.] 


Year. 

July. 

August. 

September. 

October 

productiGS 

estimate. 

Final 

estimate. 

i9i7...:. 

Bushels, 

^141 

19,791 

12302 

Bushels, 

19,443 

191,497 

11,638 

9,074 

§783 

Bushels. 

19,969 

19,894 

11,363 

9,101 

^780 

Bfuhds. 

1A814 

Bushds. 

1918.. 


1L397 

1919. 

■H 

9,077 

%118 

1920.... 

9-451 ' 


8,982 






Table 22%,—Beans: Farm price per bushel on loth of each month, 1910-1921, 


Year. 

Jan. 

15. 

Feb. 

15. 

Mar. 

15. 


May 

15. 

June 

15, 

July 

15. 

Aug. 

15. 

T 

Oct. 

15. 

Nov. 

IS. 

Dec. 

15. 

1910............ 

$2.23 


1217 

$216 

$217 

$229 

$234 

^27 


$2.25 

$214 

$220 

1911. 

2.20 


217 

220 

217 

219 

223 

220 

226 

227 

2.34 

242 

1912. 

238 

238 

242 

237 

252 

262 

247 

240 

238 

234 

2.25 

231 

1913. 

2.26 

219 


211 

218 

223 

2.22 

2.11 

20 S 

2.25 

2.20 

212 

191A. 

217 

209 


211 

231 

223 

222 

254 

246 { 

217 

228 

xm 

1915. 

263 


289 


293 

287 

275 

2.67 

270 

2.93 

mum 

230 

1916. 

3.47 

3.43 

234 

242 

256 

272 


459 

460 1 

4.47 

253 

277 

1917. 

5.71 

6.07 

■2il 

7.37 

294 

299 

8.07 

7.29 

6.69 1 

7.48 

7.33 

7.00 

1918 . 

7.00 

7.08 

6.95 

6.93 

267 

6.28 

288 

211 

267 

252 

246 

486 

1919. 

498 

452 

440 

444 

419 

439 

4.25 

430 

436 

427 

442 

441 

1 ^. 

4,70 

447 

432 

441 

436 

449 

447 

417 

3.83 

247 

227 

299 

1921. 

295 

285 

289 

269 

273 

282 

275 

283 

299 i 

287 

285 

283 
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BEANS—-Continued, 


Table 230.— Beam: Wholesale price per 100 pounds^ 19^1-191$. 



Boston, pea. 

Chicago, pea.1 

Detroit, pea. 

_ 

San Francisco, small 
white. 

Bate. 

Jjm. 

TTigrh- 

Av^- 

Low. 


Aver- 

Low. 

•mgb. 

Avar- 

age. 

Low. 

High. 

Aver- 



«ge. 

age. 


age. 

1921. 

DoVs, 

Done. 

Dolls. 

DdUs. 

DoUs. 

DoUs. 

DoUs. 

DoUs. 

Bolls. 

DoUs. 

DoUs. 

Dolls. 

JaTinfljy......_ 

A 75 

5.25 

498 

425 

450 

4 38 



4.00 

3.75 


3.82 

Febru^. 

425 

5.00 

468 

4.25 

4.75 

4.55 

3.75 

Ellul 

El ^ 

E ^ 

iH 

3.86 

. 

450 

4S5 

464 

425 

475 1 

456 

3.50 



E uB 


463 

Aprs.. 

ifey. 

42S 

475 

452 

3.60 


406 

a50 

a75 


E ijii 

a 75 

449 

425 

475 

444 

3.60 

450 

mmm 

3.60 

Esni 


E ^ 

a 60 

3.39 

J«iie. 

450 

475 

464 

400 

450 

426: 

3.50 

3.75 

EJ ui 

El ^ 

aoo 

442 

My. 

450 

475 

4.58 

3. SO 

475 


a 30 

Klflil 

El 

El 


466 

Aagost. 

450 

&50 

496 

450 

5.50 

484 

ass 

475 

441 

3.75 

4,65 

422 

September. 

October. 

&2S 

&50 

5.41 

5.10 

5.50 

5.34« 

430 

478 

458 


475 

455 

5.00 

5.25 

5.24 

4924 

5.50 . 

5.22 

420 

455 

439 

Ei^i 

480' 

4.68 

Ndvamber..... 

5.25 

450 

5.34 

5.00 

5.50 

S.17 

420 

445 

430 


490. 

479 

December. 

5.00 

5.^ 

408. 

475 

A25 

494 

420 

|Qg| 

427 

IQ^ 

490 

4.79 

Year. 

425 j 

5.50 

488 

3L60 

5.50 

461 

3.30 

478 

ao9 

a2o 

490 

4.03 

1920.. 

' 475 

A25 

6.9S 

425 

9.25 

6.76 

a90 

7.90 

6.25 

3.75 

6.75 

5.72 

1919-....-.. 

6.00 

moo 

7.74 

6.50 

9.50 

7.92 

6.50 

9.00 

7.54 

475 

490 

7.05 

1918... 

9.00 

14 00 

12.03 

8.25 

15.00 

11.49 

a 63 

13.25 

10.76 

490 

12.75 

11.64 

1917... 

6.50 

15.00 

9.24 

6.40 

1450 

9.09 

6.25 

13.25 

8.60 

10.50 

16.00 

13.20 

1916. 

3. SO 

7.25 

496 

3.00 

8.00 

424 

3.50 

7.00 

482 

6.25 

11.50 

405 

1915.. 

2.55 

410 

3.36 

2.40 

410 

a 19 

2.00 

3.60 

ao6 

450 

6.40 

430 

1914. 

2.10 

3.10; 

2.10 

1.60 

ai9 

a22 

LSO. 

a90 

2.22 

400 

6.00 

498 

1913. 

2.15 

2.60 1 

2.36 

1.15 

2LS0; 

LSI 

1.76 

a20 

2.60 

4.50 

6.00 

6.16 


^ Hand picked, choice to iancy. 

SOY BEANS. 


Tims 231.— heam: Atreage, production, and value, by State), 19^ and 19il, and 

total), mr-mi. 

[Leading {vodadng States.] 


State and year. 

TbDOsands 
of acres. 

Average yield 
inbnslmis 
peratas. 

Produeti<ni 

(thousands 

ofhbshels). 

Average laim 
pijoej^ bushel 
Nov.m 

Farm value 
(thoosands 
ofdhOars). 


1920 

1921 

1920 

1921 

1920 

1921 

■ 

1920 

1921 

1920 

1921 

Virginia. 

NtACaroiina. 

South Carolina. 

Georgia. 

Ohio... 

Ttif^iaTift... 

rRitifiiis.... 

Ifidiigan-. 

Wisconsin.. 

SSissoiiri...i.. 

EjentacZ^.. 

^nnes^.. 

Alabama... 

}£ls5isslppi. 

Louisiana..... 

11 

91 

1. 

1 

S 

3 

4 

8 

'4 

3 

4 

5 

3 

2' 

1 

12 

113 

1 

1 

8 

4 

6 

7 

4 

4 

6 

8 

9 

2 

1 

1 

Ehiti 

145 

140 

lao 

140 

7.0 

ao 

9.8 

40 

42 

140 

140 

40; 

! 12.6 
ILO 

mo 

209 

1,502 

10 

11 

64 

42 

46 

96 

28 

48 

60 

52 

78 

26 

12 

162 

2,034 

10 

13 

56 

44 

59. 

56 

33 

56 

78 

64 

113 

22-,! 

15" 

83.10 

2.78 

400 

3.35 

400 

5.00 

492 

400 

400 

2.60 

450 

2.85 

400 

400 

417 

52.60 
2.05 
2.10 
2.15 
400 
2.70 
1.42 
400 
2.65 
2.50 
2.50 
420 
420 : 
420; 
2.75 i 

648 

4,176 

30 

37 
256 
210 
ISO 
384 
112 
125 
210 
148 
312 

60 

38 

421 
4,170 
21 
28 
163 
119 
84 
168 
■ 87 

140 
195 

141 
249 

48 

41 

Total. 

156 

186 

146 

141 

2,278 

1 ^815' 

404 


nni 

6,080 

3919...,.. 

L 

55 

13.3 ! 


mm 

' a; 


6.i 

U4 

1918... 

369 

17.7 

2,997 - 


9,590 

1917.....*.*... 

- 354 

143 

2,283 

. , 486 .. : 

6,529 
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SMistics of Soy Beans and C&wpeas. 
SOY BEANS^ontinued. 


' Table 232.— beam: Farm •price per bushel on loth oj monih^ 1913-1922, 


Bate. 

1913- : 
1914. 

1914- 

1915. 

1915- 

1916. 

1916- 

1917. 

1917- i 191S- 
1913. j 1919. 

1913- ! 
1920. 

! 

1920- : 
1921. 

1921- 

1922. 

Oct. 15. 

5L9B ■ 

$2.03 

SI. 38 

S2.13 

$•>73! S3.36 

S3.34! 

$3.41 

S2.20 

Nov. 15... 

L57 ; 

2.15 ! 

2.C3 

2.13 

2.S5; 3.20 

i 3.35 1 

3.00 

2,22 

Dee. 15. 

1.72 

2.24 

2.23 

2.18 

3.33- 3.23 

! 3.44 1 

2.2S ' 

2.03 

Jan. 15. 

1.96 i 

2.35 

2.31 

2.20 j 

3.47 1 3.00 1 

1 3. 76 : 

2 . IS: 

2.U 

Peb. 15. 

L80 ; 

2.26 

2.39 

2.43 

3.82; 3.00 

! ! 

2.17 ; 

2.16 


COl^EAB, 


Table 233.— Cotvpeas: Acreage, production, md value, by States, 1920 and 1921, and 

totah, 1917-1921. 

[Leading producing States.] 


State and year. 

Thousands 
of acres. 

Average ^eld 
in bushels 
per acre. 

Production 
(thcusands 
of bushels). 

Average farm 
price, cents per 
bushel Nov. 15. 

Farm value 
(thfmsands 
ofdctos). 

1920 

1921 

1920 

1921 

1920 

1921 

1920 

1021 

1920 . 1921 

Virginia. 

North Carolina. 

South Carolina. 

Georgia. 

Jlorida. 

Indiana. 

mirnl.s.. 

KissourL. 

Elentuchy.. 

Ttoessee....... 

Alabama.. 

Ifissis^ppi. 

Iiouisiana. 

Texa.s. 

Olflahrvma. 

Ariansas. 

21 

110 

252 

150 

0 

6 

15 
10 
12 

16 
162 
100 
24 
65 

5 

33 

21 

93 

303 

165 

6 

8 

17 

15 
13 

16 
188 
150 
23 
70 

5 

41 

11.0 

9.0 

9.0 

9.0 

ao 

16.0 

6.5 

12.0 

lao 

&0 

9.7 

ao 

7.3 
11.0! 
6.9 
5,0 

lao 

a2 

6.0 

9.4 

mo 

15.0 

6.6 

mo 

11.0 

ao 

as 

10.0 

7.8 

12.0 

7.4 
10.0 

231 
990 
2,268 
1,350 
4S 
96 
117 
120 
144 
80 
1,571 
800 
175 
715 
34 
165 1 

210 

763 

1,812 

1,531 

60 

120 

112 

150 

143 

96 

1,593 

1,500 

179 

840 

37 

1 410 

2G0 

257 

225 

217 

275 

300 

284 

200 

375 

240 

200 

212 

261 

2SS 

230 

245 

250 

260 

177 
160 
240 
262 
135 
220 

178 
183 
143 
170 
22$ 
173 ! 
ISO’ 
145 

670 ; 546 

2,544 . 1,984 

5,103 i 3,307 

2,930 1 2,482 

132 : 144 

SS8 ! 314 

332 151 

240 : SCO 

1 540 ; ^ 

192 1 173 

; 3,142 2,517 

1,696 , 2,550 

457 ' 399 

2,038 i 1,453 

?S 58 

404 594 

TotaL. 

990 

j 1,133 

9.0 

8.5 

8,904 

^581; 

233.4 

177.0 

20,786; 16,980 

1919. 

1 

»9 

g: 

.8 






1918. 

2,003 

6.2 




1917. 

1,829 

7.0 

■i 

■i 




Table 234.—Cotopeas: Farm price, cents per bushel, on 13th of month, 1913-1921. 


Year. 

Jan. 

15. 

Feb. 

15. 

Mar. 

15. 


May 

15. 

June 

15. 

July 

15. 

Aug, 

15. 


Oct. 

15. 

Nov. 

15. 

Dec. 

15. 

1915. 


187.0 

Idas 


2019 

194.5 

179.8 

174.4 

155.4 

156,0 

1514 

151.8 

1916.... 

156.3 

157.2 

153.7 

iifi 

148.3 


i25-l 

141.3 

142.4 

i4ai 

1616 


1917. 

192.2 

210.0 

23L8 

253.4 

293.1 



235.4 

217.0 

1 219.5 

227.1 

237.3 

1918. 

262.2 

292.5 i 


292.5 

283.3 

257.4 

243.4 

241.3 

22G.2 

i 2^3.9 

2314 

237:6 

1919. 

238.9 

252.11 

24S.8 

267.6 

292.3 1 

343.9 

342.8 

310.3 

289,4 

KFtO 

2717 

280.6 

229.0 

1920. 

312.9 

3^.4 


421.4 

4S4.4 

483.7 

tWtlJ 

422.7 

seas 

2717 

m4 

1921. 

197.3 , 



2ia5 

242.7 

265.1 

287.2 


199.7 

m.2 

184.8 

176.1 
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PEAS. 

Table 235.—P^as; Area and prodiLction in undemmtioned counirieSt 1909-1920, 



1 Fivo yeaj average except in a few cases where statistics were unavailable. 

* Not separately stated, 
s Less than 500. 

* Includes chick peas, lentils, and vetches. 

* Unofiicial. 

•Indodes lentils. 

» Old boundaries. 

«Includes beans and vetches. 

9 Former Busshm Poland, Western Galieia and Posen. 

Includes beans, 
u Included onder beans. 
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Statistics of Broom Corn, 

BROOM CORN. 

Table 236.—Broom com; Acreage, ^rroduetion, and taiue, hy States, 19B0 and 1921, and 

totals, 1915-1921. 


[Leading producing States., 


State and year. 

Acreage. 

Average pield 
In pounds 
per acre. 

Production 

(tons). 

Average farm 
price per ton 
Nov. 15. 

Farm value 
(thousands of 
dollars). 

1920 

1921 

1920 

1921 

1920 

1921 

1920 

1921 

192C 

1921 

Illinois. 

20,000 

16,000 

500 

550 

5,000 

4,400 

§175.00 

5125.00 

S7S 

550 

Missouri.. 

3,c00 

3,400 

465 

550 

800 

900 

145.00 

125.00 

116 

112 

'K'fl.Ttfifvt.. 

20,000 

10,000 

375 

345 

3,800 

1,700 

89.00 

55,00 

338 

94 

Texas. 

33,000 

23,000 

230 

310 

3,S00 

3,900 

118.00 

75.00 

44S 

292 

Oidaboma. 

178,000 

128,000 

216 

300 

19,200 

19,200 

129.00 

64.00 

2,477 

1,229 

Colorado. 

7,000 

12,000 

370 

400 

1,300 

2,400 

70.00 

45.00 

91 

108 

New Mexico. 

14,000 

13,000 

372 

394 

2,000 

2,600 

100.00 

65.00 

260 

169 

Total. 

275,500 

207,400 

265.0 

338.4 

36,500 

35,100 

126.16 

72.76 

1^ 

2,554 

1919. 

352. 

HI 

303 

.4 

53, 


15i 

..57 

8 . 

254 

1918. 


340.4 

62, 


233.87 

14.570 

1917. 

345,000 

332.8 


292.75 


1916. 


329.3 

38. 

726 

172.75 

6 , 

690 

1915. 


454.1 

52,242 

91.67 

4, 

789 


Table 237.—Broom com: Farm price per ton on ISth of each month, 1910-1921, 


Year. 

Jan. 

15. 

Feb. 

15. 

Mar. 

15. 


May 

is: 

June 

15. 

July 

15. 

Ang. 

15. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

15. 

Nov. 

15. 

Bee. 

15. 

1910. 

9190 

$197 

$200 

$204 

$199 

$151 

$180 

$142 

$139 

$108 

$96 

$93 

1911. 

81 

SO 

78 

74 

81 

69 

68 

72 

92 

121 

124 

20 S 

1912. 

. -100 

86 

99 

IQlj 

S3 

79 

85 

S3 

77 

70 

69 

57 

1913.. 

49 

56 

57 

58 

53 

61 

57 

91 

106 

102 

100 

93 

1914. 

94=' 

95 

91 

89 

85 

88 

88 

91 

77 

67 

66 

5S 

1915. 

66 j 

78 

68 

71 

,75 

77 

79 

S3 

75 

86 

82 

101 

1916. 

1 104 1 

104 

104 

96 

101 

102 

103 

120 

129 

16S 

173 

172 

1917. 

I 184 

201 

:212 

227 

2 d2 

223 

194 

30S 

240 

270 

296 

■ - 2S0 

1918. 1 

249 

254 

242 

222 

206 

222 

233 

232 

300 

265 

205 

173 

1919.1 

1C9 

141 

174 

149 

152 

106 

119 

124 j 

154 

162 

161 

163 

1920. 

163 

123 

130 

145 

146 

145 

113 

142 I 

125 

126 

123 

&S 

1921. 

70 

1 

71 

72 I 

69 

68 

76 

75 

67 

i 

68 

72 

68 ; 

83 


Table 238.— Broom com; Forecasts of production, monthly, idth prelimimry and final 

esimates. ' 


Year. 

July. 

August. 


Octite ! mnj , 

P^^iestiSe. 

1917.i.. 


Tom. 

Tom. 

59.300 

56.100 

60.300 
45,500 

33.100 

T<m, 

50.100 

52.100 
55,800 
37,000 
.30,200 

Tom, 

57,400 

57,800 

53,409 

36,500 

135,100 

1918.. 

62,900 

59,100 

45,400 

32,700 

1919...... 

1920. 

1921... 



^ PreUminary. 
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GRAIN SOBGHUMS.i 

Table 239 .—(^ain sorghums: Acreaget productiony md value^ hgStateSy 191^0.and 19S1, 
am totals, 1915-1921. 

{Leading prodacing States.) 



1 Kafirs, mjlo maize, feterita. 

Table 240.—Gmiw sorghums: Forecasts of prodmtion, monthly, with preliminary and 

final estimates. 

{000 omitted.) 



1 Preliminary. 

Table 241.—Grain sorghums: Farm price, cents per bushel, on 15di of month, 1916-1921. 
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Statistics of Grain Sorghums. 

GRAIN SORGHUMS—Continued. 


Table 242 .—Grain soTghvms: Monthly and yearly average prise per 100 pounds, No, 2 
lokite, kafir^ Kansas City, 1910-11 to 1921-B2:^ 


Crop year. 

Nov. 

Deo. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Aver¬ 

age. 

1910-11. 

'$1.12 

$0.96 

SO. 96 

$0.93 

$0.94 

$0.94 

$1.06 

$1.24 

$1.42 

$1.34! $ 1 . 27 ! $1,21 

$1,12 

1911-12. 

1.06 

.99 

1.10 

C=) 

1.29 

1.43 

L44 

1.25 

1.63 

l.SS 

1.36 

L13 

1.31 

19IS-13.. 

.98 

.86 

.85 

.83 

.81 

.82 

.88 

1. U 

1.09 

1.41 

1,53 

L51 

1.C3 

1913-14. 

1.57 

1.63 

1.72 

1.72 

1.76 

(") 

2.00 

C=) 

(?) 

(*) 

(?) 

CO 

1.74 

1914-15. 

1.04 

1.14 

L33 

1.38 

L2S 

1.18 

1.14 

1.20 

1.16 

1.09 

1,04 

1.06 

1.17 

1915-16. 

.91 

.99 

.99 

.96 

.93 

L06 

1.05 

1.11 

1.22 

1.SS 

1.71 

I.S4 

1.19 

1916-17. 

2.84 

2.11 

2.43 

2.4S 

2.66 

3.17 

3.79 

3.36 

4.00 

4.4£k 

4.34 

3.69 

; 3.24 

1917-18.'.... 

1 3.40 

3.25 

3.33 

3.69 

3.S4 

3.37 

2.93 

2.65 

3.03 

3.40 

3.40 

3.27 

1 3.28 

191S-19. 

2.96 

2.61 

2.69 

2.70 

2.56 

2.67 

2.97 

3.42 

' 3.51 

3.61 

2.41 

2.34 

! 2.86 

1919-20. 

2.67 

2.93 

2.49 

2.17 

! 2.31 

2.3^ 

2.65 

2.52 

2.36 

2.43 

2.^ 

LSI 

1 2.41 

1920-21. 

1.39 

1.17 

.981 

.91 

; 

.80 

1.03 

1.12 

1 1.21 

1.13 

1.13 

1 I. 02 I 

S 1.06 

1921-22. 

.85 

.90 




.i 




















11-year average.. 

1.77 

j 1.69 


1 i.rs 

1 1.75 

1.7S 

1.9C 

1.90 

2.06 

2.22 

2.04 

1.89 

1.57 


1 Compiled from Kansas City Price Current and Grain Market Bevies. 3 Xq quotations. 


PEANUTS. 


Table Peanuts: Acreage, production, and value, by States, 19B0 and 1921. 


iState and year. 

Acreage. 

Average yield 
in pounds 
per acre. 

Productkai 
(tljousands of 
pounds). 

Average farm 1 Farm value 
price, eents per i (tbousands of 
pound Nov. 15. f dollars). 

1920 

1921 

1920 

1921 

1920 

1921 

1920 

1921 

1920 

1921 

Virsinia.. 

133 

149 

830 

732 

110,390 

109,068 

5.5 

5.8 

6 , 0:1 

6,326 


126 

1^ 

■Jmli 

919 

127,386 

129,579 

5.6 

3.6 

7 134 

7,256 


31 

38 

950 

875 

29,450 

33 250 

8.0 

AO 

2,356 

1,330 

Georgia. 

224 

202 

718 

660 

160,832 

133,320 

5.0 

2.5 

8,042 

3,333 

Florida. 

90 

so 

625 

675 

56,250 

54,000 

6.0 

3.2 

3,375 

1,723 

Tennessee.. 

6 

g 

851 

943 

5,106 

8,487 

7.0 

3.0 

357 

424 

Alabama. 

334 

330 

550 

550 

183,700 

181,500 

3.5 

2.8 


5,082 

Mississippi. 

17 


600 

650 

10,200 

12,350 

7.0 

6.0 

714 

741 

Louisiana. 

IS 

18 


4S7 

10,800 

8,766 

5.5 

6.0 

594 

526 

Texas. 

174 

195 

720 

635 

125,280 

123,825 

6.0 

3.4 

7,517 


Oklaboma. 

12 

15 

840 

720] 

10 080 

10,800 

7.0 

7.0 

706 

756 

Arkansas. 

16 

16 

750 

720] 

12,000 1 

11,520 


5.0 


578 

Total. 

1,181 

1,212 

712.5 

673.7 1 

841,474 i 

816,463 

SI 

4.0 

44,256 

32,283 

1919. 

1.13 


691.9 

783. 

273 


9.3 

73,094 

1918... 

1,865,000 

S8LI 

919,028 


4.3 

41,243 

1917.:. 

1,842,000 

777.7 

1,432,581 


6.9 

98,512 

1916i. 

1,043,000 

664.9 

1,240,102 


6.5 

80,271 


Table 244.— Peanuts: Farm price, cents per pound on 15th of each rmnih, 1910-19B1. 


Year. 


s 



May 

15. 

June 
. 15. 

July 
,15. * 

Aug. 

16. 


Oct. 

15. 



1910. 

4.9 

Bm 

5.0 

5.4 

a2 

5.4 

5.2 

A5 

A5. 

4.6 

A 7 

A5 

1911. 

4.4 

5.0 

AS 

4.9 

4.8 

5.2 

5.0 

5.3 

. 5.1 

4.6 

A4 

A4 

1912.. 

A3 

A7 

5.0 

4.9 

4.9 

6.2 

A 9 

5.0 

AS 

AT 

A7 

4.6 

1913. 

4.6 

A5 

A7 

AS 

A7 


5.1 

4,9 

A9 

AS 

A4 

AS 

1914...... 

A7 

A7 

4.7 

A9 

ai 

6.1 

5.2 

A9 

5.0 

A5 

A4 

A3 

1915. 

4.5 

A4 

A2 

A5 

AS 

AS 

A7 

A5 

4.4 

A3 

4.2 

A 2 

1916. 

A3 

A4 

A4 j 

4.6 

A 6 

A7 

A6 

4.6 

A4 

A4 

A4 

4.7 

1917. 

A9 

5.3 

5 . 5 : 

6.2 

7.2 

7.7 

7.6 

7.2 

6.6 

ai 

7.1 

7.1 

1918. 

7.0 

7.2 

7.4 

as 

a2 

7.9 

7.8 

7.9 

8.3 

6.9 

&6 

6.1 

1919. 

6.0 

6.9 

7.0 

6.9 

7.2 

7.7 

as 

1 8.1 

a3 

ai 

9.1 

9.1 


9.9 

10.5 

11.2 

lao 

11.2 

1L2 

1 ILO 

1 8.5 

8.0 

5.8 

5.3 

A7 

1921. 

4.4 

4.1 

i 

3.5 

I 3.4 

3.8 

! 3.3 

1 

AO 

4.0 

a7 

3.5 
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Yearbook of the Department of Agriculture, 1921, 

PEANUTS—Continued. 

Table 245. — Peanuts, unshelled, intmiational trade, calmdar years 1911-1920. 

Includes shelled and unshelled, assuming the peanuts to he unshelled unless otherwise stated. When 
shelled nuts were renorted they have been reduced to terms of unshelled at the ratio of 3 pounds unshelled 
to 2 pounds shelled.* 

[In thousands of pounds.] 
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Statistics of Peanuts and TmcTc Crops. 

PEANUTS—Contmued. 

Table 245.— Peaiitiis, unshdled^ international tradCj calendar years 1911-1920 —Contd. 



TRUCK CROPS. 

Tabll 24%.—Commercial acreage and production of truck crops in the United StateSj 

1918-1921. 











































































648 Y earhook of ffte Department of Agriculture, 1921. 

CABBAGE. 


Table 247.—Cowmcrcifl? acreage, yield per acre, and production of cabbaaes in the Uniied 

States, im-im. 


state. 

Acreage harvested. 

Yield per acre. 

Production in cars— 
25,000 pounds. 


1919 

1920 

1921 

1919 

1920 

1821 

1919 

1920 

1921 

Early: 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Toms, 

Tons, 

Tons, 

Oars. 

OZfA 

Cars. 

Ca!if3mia. 

6,0o5 

9,050 

7,129 

4.0 

7.1 

7.0 

1,933 

5,140 

3,992 

Florida. 

4,417 

9,285 

5,267 

6.0 

6.8 

6.0 

2,120 

5,051 

2,528 

. 

1,574 

1,605 

1,585 

4.0 

8.2 

6.4 

504 

1,053 

812 

Tesaii!. ' 

4,615 

16,250 

11,210 

5.0 

4.8 

4.0 

1,846 

6,240 

3,587 

Late: 

Alabama.. 

510 

985 

2,000 

7.0 

7.8 

7.0 

454 

615 

5S0 

Colorado. 

4,003 

4,390 

8,993 

10.0 

15.1 

11.7 


5,303 

3,739 

Illiiiois. 

1,515 

1,606 

1,325 

5.0 

8.1 

5.0 

606 

1,040 

530 

IiidiaJia. 

1,232 

1,240 

1,090 

6.3 

9.8 

6-0 

621 

972 

523 

Iowa.. 

740 

1,000 

575 

4.5 

50 

5.0 

2^ 

640 

230 

Keutiidkv. 

34S 

350 

* 350 

8.6 

6.6 

6.0 

239 

185 

168 

Marviand. j 

2,072 

2,185 

2,056 

8.0 

5.8 

4.8 

1,326 

1,014 

m 

.:.; 

2,069 

1,970 

1,385 

6.8 

10.7 

6.5 

1,128 

1,688 

710 

Minnesota. ' 

2,S45 

2,918 

2,521 

8.0 

8.9 

50 

1,821 

2,07$ 

1,008 

Mississippi. i 

1,60S 

1,780 

1,315 

5.5 

8.4 

4.8 

708 

1,183 

505 

Missouri.. 

094 

725 

700 

8.0 

S.0 

51 

414 

464 

454 

New Jersey. ! 

3,gS3 

4,522 

! 4,220 

7.5 

8.1 

6.5 : 

2,337 1 

2,930 

2,194 

New YoiiL.. 

: 22,530 

25,472 

i 21,860 

6.5 

11.6 

6.5 

11,716 

23,638 

11,367 

Ohio. 

i 2,354 

2,885 

1 2,16S 

7.0 

9.9 

6.0 

1,318 

2,285 

1,041 

Oregon...;. ; 

1 77o 

820 

! 775 

U.O 

7.7 

9.5 

682 

505 

589 

Pennsylvania..! 

i 2,700 

2,865 

i 2,680 

80 

10.3 

6.0 

1,728 

2,361 

1,286 

Boutb Carolina..,.i 

I 2,023 

1,993 

1 3,425 

7.5 

7.4! 

9.7 

1,214 

1,180 

2,658 

TfflmessGB. 

624 

575 

; 655 

50 

4.0 

6.1 

300 

284 

320 

Virginia: 

Ea^em Shore and j 
Norfolk seetii{m...,i 

! 

2,587 

^840 

i 

f 

1 3,195 

6.51 

1 

5.8 

8.8 

1 

1,345 j 

1,318 

2,249 

Southw^fiarc .. 

2,206 

2,575 

1 2,500 

7.5 1 

12.2 

6.0 

L324 I 

2,513 

1,200 

'Washington. 

■Wisconsin. 

X,051 

1,026 

1 920 

10.0 j 

20.2 

8.0 

841 j 

837 

. 589 

12,155 

i 

14,947 

10,155 

7 . 2 ! 

10.0 

6.0 

7,001! 

11,958 

4,874 


Table 24:S.~-Cabbage: Farm price per 100 pounds on loth of each month, 191G-19$U 


Year. 

Jan. 

15. 

Feb. 

15. 

Mar. 

15. 

Apr. 

15. 

May 

15. 

June 

15. 

July 

15. 


Sept. 

lo. 

Oct. 

15. 

Nov. 

15.. 

Dec. 

15. 

1910.. 

SI. 87 

S2.05 

$2.14 

S2.29 

$277 

$2.19 

$2.27 

$1.89 

$1.94 

$1.58 

$1.36 

$1.49 

1911. 

1.56 

1-48 

1.26 

1.33 

1.38 

2.46 

2.93 

2.47 

1.94 

1.58 

1.51 

1.83 

1912. 

1.S9 

2.24 

2.8S 

3.17 

2.98 

2.67 

229 

1,88 

1.25 


■SII 

1.15 

1913. 

1.26 

1.17 


1.15 

1.58 

2.28 

2.64 

2.15 

1.79 

1.69 

1.58 

1.75 

1914. 

1.87 

2.07 


2.24 


261 

2.66 

1.74 

1.50 

1.31 

1.14 

1.26 

ms.1 

1.38 

1,41 

1.38 

1.99 

2.53 

234 

1.95 

1.61 

1.24 

noi 

.97 

1.07 

1916. 

1.17 

L21 

1.38 

1.50 

1.93 

237 

215 

2.26 

2.17 

2.40 

261 

3.01 

1917. 

3.93 

5.65 

6.77 

7.61 

7.53 

5,10 

3.23 

2.19 

1.76 

1.79 

2.66 

2.28 

1915.—.. 

2.74 

3.26 

2.86 

268 

3.23 

3.55 

3.41 

2.96 

2.45 

216 

1.99 

2.05 

1919.. 

2.19 

2.33 

2.71 

3.79 

4.97 

4.68 

4.23 

3.73 

3.08 

288 

2.74 

3.49 


4.31 


5.25 

5.59 

6.75 

5.47 

4.71 

3.28 

203 


1.67 

1.77 

1921. 

1.91 

L86 

in 




3.95 

a 16 

261 

239 

242 

277 
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SMislics of CvMage, 
CABBAGE-^ontinued. 


Tablb 249 .—Cabbage (Dan-M); MoniUy range and average jobbing prices per 100 pounds 

at 10 markets, 1921. 



Janu¬ 

ary 

aver¬ 

age. 

February. 


Oeiobor. 

November. 

De¬ 

cern- 

Market. 

Hange. 

Aver¬ 

age. 


■ 

Bacge. 

Aver¬ 

age. 

Bange. 

Aver¬ 

age. 

her 

aver¬ 

age. 

Now York. 

Chicago. 

Philadebhia... 

Pittsburg. 

St. Louis. 

$1.00 

.92 

.93 

1.04 

1.12 

S0.6S-$0.83 
.47- .83 
.S5- .80 
.70- .83 
.73- 1.25 

$0.73 

.71 

.09 

.89 

.99 

$ .08-S0.95 i$a.ai 
.30- .73! .64 
.55- .83 . 69 

.63- .78' .68 
,83-1.25 i ,96 

$1.82-82.05 
1.75- 2.23 
1.50-2.00 
2.15- 2.75 
L60- 2.73 

$1.98 
2.02 
i.87 
2.48 
2.15 

$1.78-$2.49 
2.00- 3.25 
1.33- 2.35 
2.23-2.SS 
1.81- 2.50 

$2.08 
2,47 
1.91 
2,57 
2. SO 

$2.49 
2.59 
2.42 
2.67 
2.65 

CtneixniatL 

St. Paul.. 

1.03 

.95- 1.18 

1.05 

1 .50-LIS ! .82 

1.30- 2.62 

1 2.14 

1.50- 2.33 

2.10 

2.73 

Minu^nnlis . '. 




1 

_1.. 

Kteas'City.... 

Washington^.,. 

1.39 

1.93 

.73- i.M 
1.25- 1.50 

1.05 

L47 

.50-1.00“ .78 
1.00- 1,59 1 1.25 

i 

1.50- 2.50 

2.09 

1.75- S.25 
2.00- 3.00 

2.61 

2.53 

3.1.5 

3.03 




i Sales direct to retailers. 


Table 2^0.’—Cabbage: Garlot skipmerUs^ by States of ongin^for 1917-1921. 



1 Included in all otiiei. 


»Included in New York other. 



























May June 
15. 15. 






94.4 

100.1 

92.5 

103.4 

101.0 

104.0 

105.0 

119.0 

117.0 

140.0 

167.0 

175.0 

81.0 

77.5 

77.6 

79.0 

121,0 

140.7 

155.2 

159.2 

8S.9 

97.6 

95.3 

104.4 

113.2 

126.3 

130.3 

123.5 

208.4 

357.9 

476.2 

495.6 

178.9 

1S3.2 

147.0 

134.1 

133,6 

154.7 

199.8 

202.1 

2S0.8 

307.3 

325.6 

344.2 

135.2 

131.2 

114.2 

98.4 



Table 253 .—Onions (various common varieties): Monthly average jobbing •prices per 100 
pounds at 10 imrketSj 1921. 


Market. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

April 

Aug.i 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

New York... 

$1.31 

$0.98 

$0.80 

$1.13 

$2.80 

$3.43 


$5.63 

$A45 

Chicago—.. 

1.16 

.98 

.93 


2.58 

3.61 

447 

5.11 

A 62 

Philadelphia. 

1.27 

.98 

,87 

Lll 

3.02 

3.80 


■5.34 

5.52 

Pittsburg.. 

1.26 

.89 

,90 

1.11 

3.05 

3.82 

486 

5.44 

• 5.67 

St. Irouis... 

1.17 

.91 

.70 

.78 

2.95 

3.70 

488 

A 45 

5.68 

fiinrinTtftH_... 

1.25 

1.13 

.85 


2.92 

3.74 

5.19 

A 59 

A45 

St. Paul. 

. 




2.85 

3.49 

492 

483 

444 





■lllllll 

2.70 

3.34 

476 

481 

4^ 

Kansas'Oity................. 




HBB 

2.97 

3.60 

438 

A^ 

5.42 

Wa^bdngtoh*. 

1.88 

1.53 

1.35 

2.08 

3.64 

427 

493 

A93 

A 78 


QuotaUoss began August 22. . ^ Sates direct to retailers. 
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ONIONS—^Continued. 

Table 254. — Onions: Carlot shipments, hy States of origin, fcer 1917-1921, 


State. 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

State. 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

Massachusetts. 

2,295 

2.862 

2,917 

3,373 

2,835 

Iowa. 

676 

971 

502 

m 

466 

New York. 

1,557 

2,621 

2,588 

2,721 

3,564 

Eentncky. 

185 

213 

339 

299 

m 

New Jersey. 

561 

597 

638 

629 

436 


174 

450 

101 

106 

79 

Pennsylvania. 

(i) 

77 

118 

80 

164 

Texas. 

5,896 

3,575 

2.S76 

5,086 

4,209 

Maryland. 

(') 

0) 

0) 

89 

150 

Colorado. 

1«5 

198 

198 

177 

392 

Virginia.; 

153! 

i 99 

134 

181: 

140 

Idaho. 

j 0) f 


0) 

28 

46 

Florida. i 


0) 


27l 


Washington. 

308 

467 

611 

766 

585 

Otno.' 

1,664] 

1%5 

1,890 

2,909; 2.128 

Oregon. 

! 2071 

i 138 

310 

85: 

270 

Indiana .1 

1 S81 

1,829 

1,158 

2,646 

2,428 

California. 

! 3,257! 

1 4 , 00 s 

5,219 

4,526 

3,648 


! 1 





All other. 

1 173i 

i 88 

128 

331 

lOS 

niinniQ 1 

1641 

305 

195 

300 

279 







^iichigan. 1 

121i 

590 

308 

576 

591 

Total. 

19 . 152 : 22.027 

|20,874i 

i 

23,359 

Wisconsin. i 

i 150' 

302 

155 

257 

254 




i ! 



Minnesota. 

54S| 

832 

489 

232 

222 




i 




1 Included in all other. 


TOMATOES. 


Table 255 .—Commercial acreage, yield per acre, and production of tomatoes for canning 
and table siocl, 1918-1921. 




Acreage. 


Yield per acre. 

Production. 


State. 




















1919 

1920 

1921 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1919 

3920 

1921 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Tons! Tfm\ 

Tons. 

rone. 

Tons, 

Tons. 

Alabama. 

SS3 

890 

798 

3.0 

2.2 

3.4 

2,649 

1,958 

2.713 

Arkansas. 

4,97S 

5,830 

2,265 

2.8 

3.3 

3.3 

13,938 

19!239 

7,474 

California. 

46,684 

39,153 

14,143 

7.0 

a5 

a4 

326 788 

215,342 

76,383 

Colorado. 

2,809 

3,435. 

1,267 

9.1 

as 

ao 

25,562 

21,640 

7,602 

Connecticat.. 

988 

1,010 

1,021 

5.0 

6.7 

ao 

4,940 

6,767 

3,063 

Ddaware. 

22,807 

19,677 

2,503 

1.6 

4.5 

A9 

36,491 

88,546 


Florida. 

20,640 

22,745 

18,030 

2.8 

2.3 

5.7 

57,792 

52.314 

102,771 

Georgia. 

46S 

440 

425 

3.0 

2.5 

3.5 

1,401 

1.100 

1,488 

Idaho. 

61 

190 

283 

6.0 

2.5 

7.0 

366 

475 

1,981 

Tninpis. 

8,520 

9,310 

7,064 

3.6 

6.4 

3.5 

30,672 

59,584 

24,724 

Indiana. 

40,644 

44,876 

25.753 

4,2 

4.5 

5.0 

170,705 

201,942 

128,765 

Iowa. 

3,077 

2,690 

2,591 

4.8 

5.6 

3.3 

14,770 

15,064 

8,550 

Kansas. 

1,241 

1,245 

1,180 

4.0 

5.3 

3.0 

4,964 

6,398 

28,319 

3,540 

Kentucky. 

4,830 

6,907 

<870 

5.5 

A1 

3.3 

26,565 

16,071 

Louisiana. 

391 

235 

203 

3.0 

6.0 

ao 

1,173 

1,580 

6l5 

Maryland. 

60,071 

49,511 

17,336 

1.5 

3.0 

A 2 

90,106 

173,288 

72,811 

Massachusetts. 

1,696 

1,700 

i;725 

5.0 

3.9 

6.0 

8,^ 

6,630 

10,350 

Michigan. 

! 5,130 

4,200 

3,440 

4.1 

S.5 

5.6 

21,033 

2a 100 

19,264 

Minnesota. 

1 556 

575 

540 

5.0 

3.5 

3.0 

2,780 

2,012 

1,820 

Mississippi.. 

5,777 

6,449 

7,330 

4.0 

2.6 

2.Q 

23,108 

16,744 

21,315 

Missouri. 

18,274 

18,595 

8,149 

2.0 

3.4 

3.1 

36,548 

63,223 

25,262 

N^raska.... 

349 

445 

294 

1.5 

AO 

AO 

524 


1,176 

New Jersey. 

39,857 

36,560 

31,717 

2.6 

AO 

&1 

103,628 

179,144 

161,757 

New Meadeo.._.... 

700 

100 

70 

3.7 

L8 

AO 

2,590 

180 

280 

New York. 

14,229 

16,347 

9,254 

6,5 

a5 

as 

92,488 

138,950 

75,883 

North Carolina. 

487 

410 

380 

6.0 

ai: 

3.6 

2,922 

1,271 

1,36S 

Ohio. 

13,232 

13,743 

11,629 I 

5.7 

6.6 

as 

75,422 

90,717 

67,448 

Oklahoma. 

S30 

880 

680 

4.0 

5.0 

3.0 

3,320 

4,400 

2,040 

Oregon. 

752 

535 

515 

3.2 

6.0 

12.0 

2,406 

3,210 

8,180 

Pennsylvania. 

6,579 

6,110 

5,326 

3.6 

6.9 

AS 

23,684 

42,159 

2^565 

South Carolina. 

419 

442 

562 

3.0 

2.5 

ai 

1,257 

1,105 

1,742 

17,742 

Tennessee. 

9,349 

10,327 

5,914 

3.3 

3.2 

3.0 

30,852 

33,046 

Texas... 

4,519 

8,3S5 

10,436 

3.0 

2.5 

ao 

13,557 

20,962 

31,308 

Utah.. 

4,747 

3,925 

1,178 

as 

-9,6 

12.3 

40,350 

37,680 

1<489 

Virginia. 

27,462 

20,115 

2,213 

2.7 

as 

,3.0 


70,402 

. ^639 

Washington. 

WestvSginia. 

695 

1,886 

.650 

1,990 

658 

1,068 

7.0 

4.1 

7.2 

3.9 

10.0 

ao 

4,865 

7,733 

A680 

7^761 

6,580 

3,204 

Wisconsin.... 

1,131 

1,275 

1,242 

5.2 

3.8 

3.2 

5,881 

4,845 

8,974 

Total. 

377,748 

361,915 

204,076 

a7 

A6 

4.8 

1,386,460 

1,647,707 

976,002 


99912®—TBK 1921- 
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Yearloolc of ike. Depzrtmmt of AgriciMure^ 1921. 
TOMA-TOES—CoatiBiied. 


Table 256. — Tomatoes: Monthly average jolMng jirices per 4-basket and 6-hasket carriers 

at 10 marketsf 1921 . 


Market. 

4-basket car¬ 
riers. 

6-bas¬ 

ket 

Market. 

i-basket car¬ 
riers. 

6-bas- 

ket 

June. 

Ivily. 

carriers, 

Jtme. 

June. 

JoJy. J 

Jane. 

New York. 

S1.70 

1.59 

i.41 

1.58 

$1.20 

1.05 

$2.06 

St. LodIs. 

$1.61 

1.62 

1.6S 

$0.71 

l.OS 

.67 

1.32 


Chicago. 

Cincinnati.. 

$i63 

Philaileipliia. 

2.58 

8.19 

Kansas Citv. 

Tittsbiaigh. 

1.22 

Washington!. 

3.03 


1 Sales direet to retailers. ^. 


Table 257.— Tomatoes: Carlot shi'pments^ by States of &rigin^Jor 1917-1921. 


State. 

1917 

1913 

1919 

1920 

1921 

State. 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

New York. 

143 

381 

4S7 

845 

1,008 

2,.132 

24 

MlWHirf - . ... 

97 

89 

147 

(») 

3G8 

G) 

559 

G) 

367 

New Jersey. 

2.239 

2,006 

53 

1,012 

390 

2,356 

41 

Kentuckr. 

93 

^2-. 

6of 

Poaasylraiiia__ 

fi) 

Tenness&a. 

047 

805 

357 

Delaware. 

877 

1.302 

1S3 

ISO 

Mississippi.... 

1,063 

1,379 

1,123 

1,3SS 

l.SfiS 

1,961 
1,954 

22 

Ararylflnil 

237 

200 

206 

438 

(^) 

328 

.*.*. 

1,278 

0) 

1,^5 

(0 

333 

1’ 2S6 

Virginia... 

173 

97 

S3 

Arkansas. 

2i 

South Caroiina.... 

0) 


26 

0) ; 

5S 

Utah.. 

G) 

; 633 

251 

lOJ 

Florida. 

4,69.5 

628 

524 

3.700 

m 

1,150 

393 

S3 

C^) 

4,487 

4S9 

3,749 

0,774 

351 

5^ 

Washin^on. 

<0 0) 
519, 1..514 
11a; ' 87 

G) 

1 2,1S6 
91 

02 

31 

OMo... 

380 

1,148 

m 

28 

23 

Caiifomk. 

All other..1 

l,9aS 

97 

1,6S1 

151 

JUlU wmmmmmmrnm 

Illinois. 

Michigan... 

Iowa... 

487 
(^) ! 
(1) 

234 

155 

22- 

G) 

Total.i 

14,115.15,471 

14503 

15,556 

1 

1 

1 

17,109 


1 liiciud«d in «i£l other. 


Table 258,— Tomxitoes: Farm pricey cents per bushelt 15th of mouthy 1912-1921. 


Date. 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

191T 

1918 

1019 

1920 

1921 

July 15. 


161.4 

167.4 

441.4 

161.5 

194.3 

219.1 


3^.4 


Aug, 15. 


95.8 

92,5 

66.4 

88.4 

124.3 

133.1 

177.0 

168.4 


Bapt. 15. 


68.0 

63.0 

56.9 

7A6 

109.5 

mo 

137.2 

104.4 


OcL 16. 



60.3 

67.9 

82.1 

117.6 

108.6 

117.7 

98.0 

113.S 


TURNIPS. 

Table 259. — Twem.ps: Farm price, cents per bushel, 15th of month, 1912-1921. 


Date. 

1912-13 

1913-14 

1914-15 

1916-16 

19K-17 

1917-18 

1918-19 

1919-20 

1920-21 

1921-22 

K0V.15. 

44.6 

58.1 

47.4 

4A9 

6S.4 

76.4 

79.6 

&&9 

■III 

88.5 

Dec. 15... 

4Sl1 

55.1 

48.4 

45.1 

73.3 

8L1 

79.0 

ms 


86.6 

jaii.15...... 

49.6 

56.8 

42.9 

48.6 

78.6 

88.4 

82.1 

112L4 


87,5 

Peb. 15... 

51.3 

60.0^ 

51.1 

49.6 

9l.i 

86.9 

84.7 

124.1 

1 88.7 

00.8 


Table 260, — Celery: CarlotshipmentSfhy States of origin t for 1919-1921, 



1919 . 

1020 

1924 

State. 

1919 

1986 

lOSl 

NewTocfc.- 

ISfewlermt _-__ 

PaeasylTOlB.,.. 

.ISorida... 

lCi<gTiga.t>___._ 

i,S2S 
177 
G) : 
%06l;i 
^598 

2,675 

105 

m 

8,010 

604 

325 

4,272 

1,611 

Uolorad©,-...,.. 

0a££snua..._ 

Another.... 

Total.. 

212 
1,796. 
.92. 

283 

.2,384 

71 

201 
- ^7 

6,449 

9,SSS 

. 12,^ 


2 Im^teided inail other. 
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LETTUCE. 

Table 261. — Lettuce: Carlot BhipruientSt hy States of origin^ for 1919-1921, 


State. 

1919 

1 1920 

1921 i 

1 State. 

i 

! 1919 ; 

' i 

192D 

J 

1 1921 

i 

Nfi'57 Tori:. 

1^1 

1 2,!3S I 

3,441: 

Louisiana. 

i 1 

: 3s i 



New Jersey.. 

245 

1 515 1 

478 i 


i 90 i 

iV) ^ 

114 

Pannsvlvania. 

0) 

i 17 i 

32 i 

. 

Colorado..... 

i c-> : 

125 ' 

244 

'Vinnnia,. 

31 

! 26; 

135 

Arizona. 

41 

165 

166 

North Carolina. 

319 

! 265 ; 

44S ; 

Idaho.: 

1 C) : 

26 

1S2 

South Carolina. 

395 

356 

583 ! 

Washincton.; 

1 (i) : 

345 

f>32 

Florida. 

2,134 

3,120 

■ 2,286 ! 

Califarnla.1 

1 2,731; 

6,350 

9,735 

Ohio. 

Michigan_ 

52 

63 


AllothK*.i 

1 

1 73 ■ 

36 

m 

Minnesota. 

43 

SI 

43 i 

Total.1 

1 

1' 8,018 j 

1 1 

13,821 

IS, >585 


jineluded in all other. 

STRAWBEEBIES. 


Table 282. — Strawberries: Monthly average jobbing prices per quart at 10 marhsts, 1921, 


Market. 

March 

ApriL i May. 

i 

. 

Market. iMarch.ij April. 

i ! 

May. 

New York. 

Chicago.. 

Philadelphia. 

Pittsburgh!. 

St. Louis.. 

$0.47 
.31 
.33 
.34 i 
.31 ! 

.... IS 

. 

Cincinnati.! $0.33 • SO. 27 

1st. PauL.i .35; .44 1 

! Minneapolis.! .37 ’ .41 

’ Kansas City.i .33 I . 36 

1 Washingtraa ».! ,50 | .35 

i i ! 

$0.23 
i .23 

1 .31 

1 -23 

j .22 


^ Quotations be^ Mar. 17. * Sales direct to retailers. 


Table 263. — Strawberries: Carlot shipments^ by States^f origirit for 1917-1921. 



^ Incloded in all other. 

WATBRMBLOlSrS. 

Table 264.— Watermel&ns: Cmlot shipments, by States of origin, for 1919-19S1, 


State. 

1919 

1920 

1921 

State. 

1919 

1 . 1920 : 

1921 

Delawaie. 

327 

177 

499 

Mississippi. 

0) 

-« 

205 

t&ryland. 

515 

4SS 

763 

Texas.... 

3,007 

1 4,345 

4,298 

Virgiiiia. 

263 

312 

364 

Oklahoma... 

S70 

1 466 

566 

North Cacolina. 

891 

799 

1,530 

Aikansasu... 

268 

314 

577 

Sau^ Carolina... 

2,673 

4,736 

4^ 

Coioradx)...... 

211 

71 

166 


8,984 i 

11,103 

16,X4S 

Ariaona..... 

121 

i 

0) 


3,878 I 

6,807 

5,772 

Waskingtei... 

143 

195 

; 142 

Indiana. 

SSI 

661 

742 

Oaliiiorma... 

3,300 

! 3,276 

1 3,771 

njtnois... __ 

190 

251 

461 

All other- ___ 

93 

j 171 

476 

'Tmara. 

321 

348 

867 





• JCssouri.. 

AiahaTfwst... 

3,516 

708 

3,^H2 

1,160 

9,223 

Totel.: 

30,800 

1 39,255 

1 1 

46,483 


1 Included in all other. 
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CANTALOUPES. 

Table 265. — Cantaloupes: Carlot skipTnents, by States of origin, for 1917-19£1. 



1 Included in all ofbiss:, 

GRAPES. 


Table 2Q6.^’--Grapes: Carlot shipments, by States of origin, for 1919 - r - 19 Bl . 


State. 




State. 

1919 

1920 ! 1921 

New York. 

Pennsylvania. 

Delaware. 

Ohio.. 

3,751 

881 

87 

8,783 

108 

6,079 

1,245 

44 

50 

4,607 

106 

2,451 

390 

«68 

1,237 

68 

Missouri. 

"Washington. 

Calilomia. 

All other. 

36 

37 
21,605 

61 

26 j (!) 

0) i 67 

26,974 1 32,565 
74 j 42 

\ri fill igrftTi 

Total. 

Iowa... 

30,349 

39,205 1 3<3,8S8 


1 Included in all other. 

FRUITS AND VEGETABLES. 


Table 267. —Fruits and vegetables: Yearly unloads of 8 commodities at 10 markets, in 

carlots, 1916-1921. 


Crop ana year. ^ 


Cin- g+ Min- Kan- Wash- 

ciJi" Pan! iieap- sas ing- Total, 

nati. olis. City. ton. 
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Statistics of Fruits and Vegetahhs. 


FRUITS AND VEGETABLES-Coutinued. 

Table 267. —Fruits and vegetahUs: Yearly unloads of 8 commodities at 10 marhts. in 
carlots, 1916-2921 —Contiiued. 


Crop and year. 

New 

York. 

Chi¬ 

cago. 

Phil¬ 

adel¬ 

phia. 

Pitts¬ 

burgh. 

St. 

Louis. 

Cin¬ 

cin¬ 

nati. 

St. 

Paul. 

Min¬ 

neap¬ 

olis. 

Kan¬ 

sas 

City. 

Wash¬ 

ing¬ 

ton. 

Total. 

Onions: 

1916. 

4,951 

1,450 

1,574 

1,441 

801 

2S4 

83 

146 

330 

137 

11,197 

1917. 

M,066 

1,146 

1,606 

1,178 

753 

2S6 

50 

149 

407 

lOS 

110,349 

1918. 

4,465 

695 

1,542 

1,208 

549 

276 

25 

75 

389 

220 

9 444 

1919. 

4, .801 

1,403 

1,398 

976 

438 


61 

S3 

284 

174 

9,844 

1920. 

4,072 

1,237 

1,554 

1,115 

687 

2S8 

40 

107 

426 

226 

9,747 

1921. 

= 4,429 

1,545 

1,482 

922 

559 

314 

71 

91 

. 345 

196 

9,954 

6-year av¬ 
erage. ... 

M,564 

1,246 

1,526 

1,140 

631 

278 

55 

108 

364 

177 

*10,089 

Peaches: 












1916. 

3,395 

929 

1,084 

1,459 

347 

499 

84 

210 

139 

123 

S,269 

1917. 

3,620 

1.067 

S27 

1.167 

34S 

493 

69 

190 

292 

120 

8,195 

7,771 

191S. 

3,6S3 

i;060 

892 

1,010 

ISS 

415 

97 

S3 

205 

138 

1919. 

3,935 

1,357 

944 

1,221 

334 

631 

12 s 

112 

2S5 

158 

9 ; 105 

1920. 

3,506 

1,267 

847 

849 

347 

481 

36 

64 

158 

263 

7 ; SIS 

1921. 

<4; 143 

1,326 

1,056 

759 

481 

600 

77 

101 

268 

‘14S 

S,959 

e-year av¬ 
erage.... 

3,714 

1,108 

942 

1,078 

341 

520 

S2 

127 

224 

15S 

8,353 

Potatoes (white): 












1916.. 

20,629 

12,125 

6,568 

7,327 

2,887 

1,610 

725 

1,056 

2,522 

417 

55.846 

1917. 

120,601 

9,609 

6,441 

5,185 

2,904 

1,573 

410 

1,196 

2,546 

439 

150,904 

1918. 

19,330 

12,477 

6,823 

6,516 

2,739 

1,538 

125 

397 

2,602 

1,213 

53,760 

1919. 

18,378 

12 ; 158 

7,668 

7,326 

2,756 

2,047 

150 

498 

2,521 

1,000 

54.502 

1920. 

it;424 

11,302 

7,190 

5,614 

2,512 

2,189 

437 

756 

2,145 

885 

50;454 

1921. 

s 17,986 

13,077 

7,460 

5,396 

3,592 

2,857 

594 

845 

2,257 

1,153 

5.5,217 

6-year av¬ 












erage.... 

819,058 

1 11,791 

7,025 

6,227 

2,895 

j 1,969 

! 407 

791 i 

2,432 j 

1 851 1 

353,447 

Strawijenies: 

i 

1 

* 585 




1 

1 


i 


1916. 

2,780 

1,669 


644 

181 

251 

1 ISO 

318 

221 

7 

1 6,836 

1917. 

2,771 

910 

679 

435 

89 

287 

i S2 

199 

173 

I 10 

6,635 

1918. 

1,206 

876 

304 

m 

77 

255 

52 

119 1 

100 

i IS 

i 3,278 

1919. 

89S 

1,246 

243 

166 

45 

232 

' 58 

101 i 

50 

1 50 

1 3.089 

1920. 

1,202 

909 

291 

185 

85 

80 

49 

H 

68 

i- 75 

3 ; 02 s 

1921. 

« 1,101 

1 1,499 

300 

1 321 

1 132 

356 

i 72 

147 

ISO 

i ^ i 

1 4, loS 

6-year av¬ 
erage.... 

1,660 

i 1,185 

400 

1 337 

I 102 

1 244 

1 

82 

1 161 

i 132 

I : 

! 35 ^ 

i 4,337 

Tomatoes: 




i 








1916. 

2,917 

1,425 

1,049 

1,364 

34S 

439 j 

61 

125 

: SOO 

134 

! 8.162 

1917. 

13,310 

1,333 

696 

945 

237 

347 I 

27 

75 

266 

105 

17,341 

1918. 

3.229 

1,008 

69S 

1,016 

64 

191 1 

39 

64 

j 183 

115 

6,609 

1919. 

2,986 

1,020 

943 

993 

ITS 

202 i 

24 

SO 

' 233 

138 

6,789 

1920.... 

3,153 

1,199 

826 

765 

220 

21 s ; 

15 

49 

i 214 

180 

6,839 

1921... 

7 3,872 

1,588 

1,105 

919 

327 

287 ! 

34 

58 

j 262 

193 

7,645 

6-year av¬ 
erage— 

*3,078 

1,262 

886 

1,000 1 

229 

281 

33 

70 

244 

148 

*7,231 

Total: 

1916. 

50,074 

25,844 

16,691 

18,671 

9,253 

5,315 1 

1,&87 

2.974 

3,123 

1,635 

137,367 

1917. 

148,356 

20,334 

14,732 

13,444 

7,734 

4,467 1 

1,053 

2,618 

5,407 

1,400 

1119,545 

1918.... 

49,158 

23,033 

15,389 

15,710 

6,301 

4,771 I 

840 

1,481 

4;S9S 

2,834 

124,415 

1919. 

47,767 

27,026 

16,771 

15,772 

6,181 

5,942 

793 

i;4i2 

4,918 

2,444 

129,026 

1920. 

46,934 

26,432 

16,922 

13,892 

7,142 

6,018 

1,112 

1,739 

4,812 

2,878 

127,881 

1921. 

8 50,326 

29,635 

18,039 

13,552 

8,535 

7,533 

1,382 

1,905 

5,166 

2,737 

138,810 

e-year av- i 
erage....| 

3 48,769 

25,384 i 

16,424 

15,174 

7,508 

5,674 

1,178 

2,022 

5,054 

2,321 

»129,5C;7 


1 Eeports incomplete. 

> An additional 306 cars received in L. G. L. receipts. 
a.Inoluding incomplete reports of 1917. 

* An addinonal74 cars received in L. C. h. receipts. 

K An additional liT&i cars received in L. G. L. receipts. 
s An additional 8^ cars receiveddn L. 0. L. lecqpis. 

? An additional 512 ears received in L. C. L. reeeipte. 

B An additional 3,825 cars received in L. C. L. receipts 
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PEUITS AND VEGETABLES—Continued. 

Table 26S. —Monthly and yearly wlot shipnenti of 14 commodities (Jrutfs and vege- 
Umes) in the United States, 1917-1921. 

Crop aad year. Jan, Feb. Mar. | Apr. May. June. July. Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dee. Total 
















































Siaiisiics of Sugar, 


SUGAR. 

Table 269 .—Frodwition in the United States and its possessions, 1856-57 to 

Data for ldl2-lS and subsequently beet sugar, also Louisiana and Hawaii cane sugar, estimated by 
United States Department of Agriculture; Porto Rico, by Treasury Department of Porto Rico; Philippine 
Islands, production estimated by the Philippine Department Agricultore and exports for y^s en^g 
JuneSO. For sources of data for earlier years, sea Yearbook for 1912, p. 650. A short ton is 2,000 pounds. 



Average: Short t/ms. Short ions. 

1856-67 to 1S60-61. 132,402 

1881-62 to 1865-66.... 269 74,036 

1866-67 to 1870-71.... 448 44,768 

1871-72 to 1875-76.... 403 67,341 

1876-77 to 1S80-SI.... 470 104,920 ! 

1881-82 to 1885-S6.... 692 124,868 

1886-87 to 1890-91.... 1,922 163,049 

1891-92 to 1895-96.... 19,406 268,655 

1896-97 to 1900-1901.. 58,287 282,399 

1901-2 to 1905-6 . 239,730 352,053 

1906-7 to 1910-U..... 479> 153 348,344 

1901- 2. 181,606 360,277 

1902- 3 . 218,406 368,734 

1903- 4. 240,604 255,894 

im-$ . 242,113 398,195 

1905- 6. 312,921 377,162 

1906- 7. 483,612 257,600 

1907- 8. 463,628 380,800 

1908- 9.. 425,884 397,800 

1909- 10. 512,469 364,000 

.19ia-U.:. 510,172 342,720 

»U-12^. 589,500 352,874 

1912- 13. 692,556 133,573 

1913- 14. 733,401 292,698 

1914- 15.; 722,054 

1915- 16...... 874,220 137,00 

1916- 17. 820,657 303,90 

1917- 18. 765,207 243,600 

1918- 19. 760,950 280,900 

1919- 20. 726,451 121,000 

1920- 21. 1,089,021 169,127 

1921- 22. 1,020,489 324,431 


Short tons. 
5,978 
1,943 
3,818 
4,113 
5,327 
7,280 


Short tons. 
, 75,364 
'71,765 
96,114 
87,606 
76,579 
87,441 


Short Um. Short tom, 
. ^,446 


Short tom. 
280,190 
202,503 
226,633 
279,020 
383,403 
^,633 


1,257,673 

1,785,370 


123 108 I 1,252,984 
82,855 1 107,100 

125,271 1,359,715 

138,645! 1,485,861 


1,776.409 
1,892; 328 
1,946,531 

2,131,534 

2 ^^ 144,734 

2,405,904 

2,382,356 

2,301,467 

2,704.567 

2,516,286 

2,503,010 

2,356,902 

2,885,211 


lucuuzi ei cane nussa: m juoiusiaria lor o»,s t » suwi i 0.0*0, mu, wx uugiu»»ua, xoua, dwu,«w 

as; 186^ 80,706 hogshaadsi 1879,171,706 bogsheads: 1889, 146,962 siKfft tons; m^27S^4p $ort tons; 
►, 159;6S; and 1909.326,516 short tons; cane sugar in otha gtatos,^m 491 tons; to 21,^ 
sb^ds; to 1859,9,256hogsheads;in 1869.6,337hogsheads; to 1879,7,166 hogsheads; m 1889,4,589shut 


»Includes Texas only, rabsequent to 1902-3. Unofficial returns prim to 1918-19. 

* no?^&btete this period. Produoricn to 1878-79,1,254 short tons; in 1879-80,1,304 

short tons. 

6 Production. 
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SUGAR—Continued. 

Table TiO.-'Sugar beets and beet sugar: Production in the United States, 1912-19$!, 


j Area and production of sugar beets. 

Item and year. 

^ *2?®- OMo. Ui»b. 


Planted (1,000 acres): 

1920 . 136 254 

1921 . 136 214 

Harvested (1,000 acres): 

1920.. ... 123 220 

1921. 121 200 

Per cent of planted: 

1920 . 90.SO 86.69 

1921 . 88.91 93:48 

Beets paid for (1,000 short 

tons): , 

1920 . 1,074 2,325 

1921 . 1,046 2,279* 

Yield per acre (short tons): 

1920. 8.74 10.58 

192L. 8.67 11.39 

Farm value G>000 dollars): 

1920.. .. 14,096 27,627 


1.69 78.32 91.31 91.63 91.28 96.96 71.33 88.54 

i:48 78.56 90.26. 100.66 91,20 101.21 91.48 89.63 


396 1,313 
880 1,153 


436 1,390 190 

264 1,152 148 

8.86 12.35 9.19 

8.10 10.26 8.82 


1920.T:.;. i 14,096 127,627 4,787 13,236 8,587 4,313 16,713 1,940 8,020 99,324 

192L. i 7,841 114,316 2,280 7,002 5,076 1,583 6,341 1,034 3,681 49^154 

Price to growers per short ton j 


696 i 8,538 
588 1 7,782 


(dollars): 

1920 . 13.13 11.88 12.10 10.08 11.96 

1921 . 7.50 6.28 6.00 6.07 

Factories operating (number): 

1920..... 10 17 8 17 

1921. 9 15 7 17 

Average length of campaign 

. 90 98 72 87 

1921. 84 95 60 71 

Sugar made (chiefly reflned): 

1920 (1,000 short tons). 168 294 57 166 

1921 (1,000 short tons). 171 295 57 122 

Sugar beets used: 

Area harvested— 

1920 (1,000 acres). 123 220 46 150 

1921 (1,000 acres). 121 200 41 148 

Average yield per acre- 

1920 (diort tons). 8.66 9.85 8.97 8.32 

1921 (Short tons). 8.62 10.79 &57 7.55 

fisctiS worked** 

1920(1,000 ^ort tons). 1,052 2,166 405 1,244 

1921 (1,000 diorttons). 1,040 2,169 355 1,117 

Ana^sis of beets: 

Percentage of sucrose— 

1920Tpercent). 17.66 15.81 16.26 15.79 

1921 (per cent). 17.80 15.66 17,45 13.28 

Purity coefficient— 

1920 (per cent). 81.44 85.15 86.42 8404 


9.89 12.03 10.20 
6.00 5.51 7.00 


8.32 9.26 

7.55 10.12 


405 1,244 
355 1,117 


7.77 11.20 
7.61 9.66 

382 1,261 
248 1,084 


16.26 15.79 15.74 15.44 15.62 15.86 15.46 

17.45 13.28 16 60 13.41 16.52 13.47 15.41 

86.42 8404 83.94 82.45 8427 82.53 83.12 


1921 (percent). 81.46 83.28 88.54 81.68 8455 81.41 84.72 82.11 81.S9 

Hecovery of sucrose: 

Percentage of weight of 
beets 

1920 (per cent). 15.97 13.60 1^98 13.34 13.37 12.31 12.89 12.40 13.06 

1921(peccent). 16.48 13,66 15,99 10.95 1443 10.46 1437 1059 13.60 


Percentage of sucrose in 
beets- 

1920 (percent)... 90.43 


1921 (percent). 92.58 87.2 

1920 (per cent). 1.69 2.2 

1921 (per cent)... 1.32 2.G 


16.02 85.98 8448 8494 79.73 82.52 7&1S 8448 

r 7.23 91.33 82.45 86.93 2^.00 86.99 78.62 87.61 


. I Acreage and production of beets are credited, as in former reports, to the State in which the beets were 
joadeiutosugar. 
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SUGAR—Continued. 

Table 270 .—beets and best sugar: Production in the United Statesj 1912-1921-- 

Continued. 


Item. 


United States. 


1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 


635 

515 

664 

611 

92.02 

6,511 

10.70 

35,950 

768 

807 

665 

S2li2 

690 

594 

86.13 

5,949 

10.01 

59,494 


978 

872 

89.15 

8,538 

9.79 

99,324 

882 

815 

91.73 

7,782 

9.55 

49,154 

555 

580 

91.33 

483 

93.94 

5,585 

11.60 

30,438 

663 

86.57 

6,228 

9.36 

38,139 

692 

77.77 

6,421 

9.27 

75,420 

5,^ 

10.20 

32,871 

5.886 

10.10 

33,491 

5,9S0 

9.00 

44,192 

5.S2 

73 

5.69 

71 

0.45 

60 

5,67 

67 

6.12 

74 

7.39 
91 

10.00 

S9 

11.74 

89 

11,63 

97 

6.32 

92 

86 

So 

85 

92 

SO 

74 

81 

78 

91 

76 

693 

733 

m 

S74 

821 

765 

761 

726 

1,0S9 

1,020 

555 

oSO 

483 

611 

663 

663 

594 i 

692 

872 

815 

9.41 

5,224 

9.76 

5,659 

10.90 

5,288 

10.10 

6,160 

8.90 

5,920 

8.46 ! 
5,626 

9.39 

5,578 

S.50 

5,SSS 

9.17 

7,991 

9.10 

7,414 

16.31 

15.78 

16.38 

16.49 

16.30 

16.28 

16. IS 

14.4S 

15.99 

15.77 

84.49 

83.22 

83.89 

84.38 

84.74 

83.89 

84.70 

82.84 

83.96 

83.09 

13.26 

12.96 

13.65 

14.21 

13.86 

13.60 

13.61 ; 

12,34 

13.63 

13.76 

81.30 

3.03 

82.13 

2.82 

83.33 

2.73 

86.17 

2.28 

85.03 

2.44 

83.54 

2.6S 

81.30 
2.54 1 

83.22 

2.14 

85.24 

2.36 

87.23 

2.01 


Planted (1,000 acres). 

Harvested {1,000 acres). 

Per cent of planted. 

Beets paid for (1,000 tons).... 

yield per acre (tons). 

Farm value (1,000 dollars),... 
Price to growers per ton (dd- 

lars). 

Factories operating (number).I 
Average length of campaign 

(days). 

Sugar made, chiefly refined 
(1,000 short tons).. 


Area harvested (1,000 acres) 
Average yield per acre 


Beets workld <1,000 short tons)! 
Am^sisofbeet: f 

Percentage of sucrose 2... 
Purity coefficient» (per 

cent)... 

Recovery of sucrose; ^ 

Percentage of weight of 


Percentage of sucrose in 

beets. 

Loss (per cent)®. 


. * Based upon weight of beets. 

* Pen»at£^e of sucrose (pore sugar) in the total soiable solids of the beets. 

* Percents^e of sucrose actually extracted by factories. 

»Percentage of sucrose (based upon the weight of beets) remaining in molasses and pulp. 


Table 271.—Cane-sugar production of Louisiana, 1911 -1921 . 

[Figures for 1920 are from returns znade before the end of the season, and are subject to revision.} 


Year of cane 
hanrest. 

Factories 
in opera¬ 
tion. 

Sugar 

made. 

Average 
sugar 
nme 
per ton 
of cane. 

. 

Cane used for sugar. Molasses made.i 

Area. 

Average 
per acre. 

i Total, 
tion. j 

Per ton 
of sugar. 


Number. 

Slu/num, 

Pounds. 

Acres. 

Shorttons. 

Short tons. 1 Gallons. 

CfaUons. 

1911...... 

188 

352,874 

120 

310,000 

19 

5,887,292 35,062,525 

99 

1912.. 

126 

153,573 

142 

197,000 

11 

2,162:574 1 14,302,169 

93 

1913.. 

153 

292,698 

139 

248,000 

17 

4,214,000' 24,046,320 

82 

1914:..,... 

149 

245^,700 

152 : 

213,000 

15 

3,199,000 1 17,177,443 

71 

1915. 

136 

137,500 

135 

183,000 

11 

2,018,000 i 12,743,000 

93 

1916. 

150 

303,900 

149 

221,000 

IS 

4,072,000; 26,154,000 

86 

1917. 

140 

248,600 

128 

244,000 

13.6 

3,813,000 : 30,728,000 

126 

1918. 

134 

280,900 

135 

231,200 

IS 

4,170,000 ; 28,049,000 

100 

1919. 

121 

121,000 

129 

179,900 

10.5 

1,883,000: 12,991,000 

107 

1920. 

122 

169,127 

136.1 


13. G 

2,492,524 16.856,867 

100 

1921. 

124 

324,431 

155.2 

226,366 

18.5 

4,180,780 ; 25,423,341 

78 


1 Figures for molasses, 1911-1914, are as reported by the Louisiana Sugar Planters* Association; figures 
■for later years as reprated by the Bureau of Mm-kets and Crop Estimates, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
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SUGAR-—Contmued. 

Table 272 .—of sugar cane and production of cane sirups United States, 1920 and 

mi. 



Soath Carolina..... 

Georgia.. 

Florida....... 

Aloharpft ... 

Jfississ^pi.. 

Louisiana.. 

Texas... 

Arkansas^...... 


Total. 


Acres^. Acres, Acres. 
8,700 8,200 8,200 

61.100 as-, 100 45,200 

84,000 28,000 30,000 

71,000 55,000 60,000 

39,200 33,100 33,700 

288.100 268,300 21,500 

18,000 16 400 12,000 

3,000 3,200 2,400 

5^,100 465,300 213,000 



Note.—C are has been taken to exclude sorghum from the abore estimates, since this crop is socmetimes 
confused with sugar cane. The production of molasses (a by-product from sugar) in Louisiana is forecast 
at 22,568,000 gallons for 1921, as compared with 16,857,000 gallons in 1920. r 


Table 273 .—and per capita sugar supply of the United States, 1901-1920. 

The “supply’^ shown bdow consists of domestic production, plus imports, minus exports, and is 
quoted from the Statistical Abstract of the United States for 1918, pp. 560-561, for all years except 1919. 
Figures for 1919 are based upon the Bureau of Crop Estimates reports on production and the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce repOTts on exports and impoils- The average per capita supply is com¬ 
puted from the Census estimates of population for June 1, each year. No anowance nas been made for 
sugar carried over from one fiscal year to the next. 



1 Preliminary, 
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SUGAR—Oontmued. 

Table 274.'^Cfl32e sugar production of Eawaiij 191$-1920, 

[Figures for 1920 are subject to Ferision.] 


]^nd, and year end¬ 
ing Sept. 30. 


1 

Aver¬ 


Cane used for sugar. 


age 

Sugar 

made. 




Total 

length 
of cam¬ 
paign. 

Area har¬ 
vested- 

Average 

1 yield 

Production. 

area 
in cane. 



per acre. 




A^ageestraetioa 
of sugar. 


Percent i Per short 
of cane. { ton 
1 of cane. 
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SUGAR—Contiiiued. 

Table Zih.—Sugar: International trade, calendwr years 1909-19S0. 

Tile follo\viiig kinds and grades have been included under the head of sugar: Brown, white candied, 
caramel, chancaca (Peru), crystal cube, maple, muscovado, panela. The following have been excluded: 
Candy" (meaning confectionery), confectionery, glucose, grape sugar, jaggery, molasses, and sirups. 
See '* General note,” Table 125. 


Country. 


PRINCaPAL EXPORT¬ 
ING COUNTRIES. 


Austria-Hungary. 

Barbados. 

Belgium. 

BraziL. 

. British Guiana. 

Cuba. 

Bominican Republic. 
Butch East Indies... 

Fiji. 

Prance. 

Germany. 

Guadeloape.i 

Martinique. 

Mauritius.' 

Netherlands.' 

Peru. 

Philippine Islands... i 

Reunion.. 

Russia. 


Trinidad and Tobago. 

PRINCIPAL IMPORT¬ 
ING COUNTRIES. 

Argentina. 

Australia. 

British India. 

British South Africa.. 
Canada. 

Chile. 

China. 

Denmark. 

Emit-:. 

F^nd. 


Italy. 

Japan. 

New Zealand.. 
Norway. 


Persia. 

Portugal— 
Singapore... 
Switzerland., 


United Kingdom.. 

United States. 

Other countries... 


Average, 1909-1913 
Imports. Exports. 



1920 

Imports. Exports. 


1,000 i,ooo 1,000 i i/m i,ooo i,ooo i,goo 

pomds. pounds, pounds. | pounds, pounds, pounds, pounds. 

1,697,659...!. 132,595 18 

51,657 . 74,384. 113,819. 116,043 

308,952. 110,294 50,222 127,356 •159,363 

76,568 74 254,926 231 153,063 13 240 612 

212,393. 210,340 186,234. 187,658 

1,332 4,019,798 294 7,293,915 85.8,995,775...... 

3 1 533 184,703 992 264,624 798 357,885. 

7.124 2,825,111 5,470 3,395,304 6,195 4,115,514. 

»?771 157,633.... 114 140. 163.520 

372,395 413,795 417,^3 136,914 1,254,263 173,835 1,332,178 186,247 

6,973 1,746,.322 . 203,160 14,163 

390 75,270. 58,651 . 

461 85,110 . 45,661 .. 

14 452,510 5 403,931 2 667,610 1 402,262 

165,443 400,980 25 51,027 105,134 86,240 92,826 167,827 

1,461 293,472 164 436,485 195 599,920. 

7 900 358,865 445 602,425 3,261 299,959 6,379 397,579 

3 4 ^316. 83 246... 

7,487 587^028. 

11 045 87,510 299 78,634 53! 84,686. 111,948 


103,380 144 73,489 21 181,318 3,203. 

152 465 535 117,770 1,956 252,683 340. 

1,431,980 53,222 1,190,562 71,221 941,930 52,864 704,285 88,301 

61 282 1 513 4S;091 5 533 9,661 38,2281 4,339 32,869 

595;7S5 i;639 657;926 . 6;872 1,059,898 246,9S0| 780,877 76;9S0 

169.931 ISl 195,774 7,249 198,022 1,373; 163,006 66 

687:243 29,867 1,165,173 26,905 691,717 32,833' 514,305 46,621 

43 627 45,073 KB 23,263 4,142 20,308 1,038 38,558 

86 041 16,171 40,704 37,659 27,574 27,973 82,407 30,412 

100,153 . 7,548.. 62,468 . 55,203 . 

lS,4d9 603 81,638 235 175,224 54 26,078 50 

353 SS3 120,407 496,720 259,193 606,457 151,841 396,609 135,756 

125 924 1 26,955 112,974 2,335 131,340 2,643 138,267, 1,0’>7 

104;651 . 75;635.. 187,229.. aOoJsiS. 

218,703 11,114 124,875 3,701 82,557 5,636. 

79,262. 44, Sol 31 64,741 24. 

163,220 96,878 415,363 358,265 . 91,848 78,849 

236,403 .. 160,649 .. 231,322 1 279,036 1 

3,707,211 65,207 2,016,755 1,S04 3,509,118 2,867 3,035,175 5,212 

4,245 034 79,368 5,170,976 407,296 7,023,620 1,475,408 8,073,760 924,192 

954;S57 287,612 373,963 190,257 406,141 743,905 424,136 548,7£S 

14,230,12114,944,14112,993,315 14,794,26317,327,57318,836,38116,863,U6j 4,154,9 9 


1,000 

pounds. 

7.8S4 

1466 

15,781 

»234 

112,224 


ipour-year average. 


»One-year average. 


«Three-year average. 
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SUGAR—Gontiinied. 

Table 276.— Sugm' production of undermentioned countriest campaigns of 1909-10 to 

1919-20. 


BEET SI^GAK (RAW). 


Country. 

Average 
1909-10 to 
1913-14. 

1915-16 

1916-17 j 1917-lS 

i 

191S-19 1 1919-29 

1920-21 

NOKTH AMEBICA. 

United States. 

Canada. 

Tot^. 

£UKOPE» 

Austria. 

Shari tone. 
609,620 
11,457 

Short tone. 
874,220 
19,758 

Short tons. Short ions. 
820,657 i 765,207 
8,512 1 11,688 

Short ions. 
760,950 
25,016 

Short tons. 
726,451 
18,320 

Short ions. 
1,090,021 
38, £23 

621,077 

893,978 

829,169 i 776,895 

785,996 

745,371 

1,128,844 

43,194 

276,075 

7,6SS 

1,017,237 

127,602 

759,426 

2,296,131 

467,742 

208,675 

20,948 

246,341 

279,374 

59,934 

1,726,231 

115,727 

153,581 

4,390 




5,657 

151,515 

13,074 

559,325 

176,368 

170,969 

808,304 

12,477 

185,001 

15.432 

257.859 

8,267 

770.386 

!3i,922 

370,032 

1,211,944 

36,376 

149,913 

Beljgium. 

Bulmia. 

Czechoslovakia... 

ii9,926 

12,777 

1^,473 i i35,869 
9,945 1 11,543 

77.954 
3. "’3 
687:553 
117,836 

121,374 

1,483,807 

97,517 

119,524 

Denmark. 

Prance. 

Germanv... 

Hungary. 

Italy. 

Yugoslavia.. 

143,475 

149,802 

1,678,402 

303,999 

165,781 

123,584 

204,405 

1,721,250 

289,107 

159,690 

- 140,653 

220,752 

1,726,483 

173,024 

102;lOO 

Netherlands. 

Poland. 

263,826 

. : 

286,102: 214,891 

181,986 

263,110 

198,414 

1,213 

85,537 

91,089 

814,486 
188,493 
16,534 
55,115 

101,456 

180,777 

Rumania. 


; 

. 

Russia. 

Spain. 

1,823,602 

117,334 

140,380 

2,616 

1,456,800 i l,i33,804 

139,280 ! 154,317 

.1. 

817,793 

169,223 

Switzerland. 

Total. 

OCEANU. 

Australia.. 

1,984 !. 

’ ■ 

7,819,296 

4,921,950 

4,532,620 

4,013,436 

3,378,310 

2,722,053 

3,824,092 

719 

627 

2,182 j 

1,904 

■ 



Grand total.! 8,441,092 

; 5,816,555 

5,363,971 ; 4,792,265 

4,164,336 

3,467,424 

4,953,836 

CANE SUGAR. 

NOETH AMEEICA. 

United States: 

Louisiana _....... 

Texas.. 

Hawaii . 

Porto Rico. 

Virgin. Islands. 

Ceptral America: 

British Honduras . 

301,173 

9,064 

567,495 

363,474 

9,212 

575 

2,922 

8,284 

137,5(W 
1,120 
592,763 
483,590 
15,000 

784 
5,740 
33,069 
.2,960 
10,000 
IS 818 
71,850 

12,218 

82,411 

25,562 

467 

10,244 

5,184 

253 

65,881 

3,436,649 

140,443 

39,256 

37,968 

303,900 

7,000 

644,663 

503,081 

6,720 

213,600 

2,240 

576,700 

453,794 

6,048 

250,900 

3,500 

600,312 

406,002 

10,080 

121,000 

1,125 

556,343 

485,071 

13,888 

163,127 
8,987 
521,759 
489,818 

6,538 

33,069 


4,225 

25,142 



Guatemala..... 

33,069 

14,816 


Nicaragua. 

Salvador... 

Mexico... 

West Indies: 

British— 

Antiga. 

Barbados. 

Jamaica. 

Montserrat. 

5,000 

13,616 

163,000 

12,919 

27,788 

23,856 

222 

13,252 

5,486 

349 

51,275 

2,295,353 

106,539 

40,917 

42,567 

15,000 

55,115 

. 20,769 
77,691 
43,731 
329 
19,040 
5,011 
599 
71,939 
3,441,771 
149,943 

35,690 

23,017 

12,000 
20 385 
38,580 

19,181 

58,195 

38,291 

329 

16,854 

3,516 

632 

79,140 

3,957,061 

172,800 

30,864 

22,831 

12,000 

30,513 

78,400 

14,679 

84,304 

48,160. 

65 

16,000 

15,304 

103,010 

18,687 

77,983 

52,500 

151 

110,230 

11,396 

62,957 

42,560 

151 

St. Lucia. 

St Vincent. 

Trididad and Tohago. 

Cuba....... 

Dominican Republic... 
French— 

Guadeloupe. 

Martinique. 

Total.- 

. 4,100 
638 
50,687 
4,596,710 
186,682 

29,326 

11,230 

4,928 

1,272 

53,592 

4.209,349 

'225,920 

5,682 

560 

63,426 

4,408,365 

229,278 

4,065,391 

5,229,530 i 5,464,616 

5,786,110 

6,477,657 

5,970,949 

6,124,296 
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Table 276. —Sugar production of undermentioned countrieSi eampaigns of 1909-10 to 
1919-20 —Continued. 

CANE SI7GAB—Continued. 



Table 2Y7,Sugar: Total production of countries as reported 1895-1896 to 1920-1921. 


Year. 

- Production. 

Year. 

Production, 

CisOMkX 

Beet. 

TotaL 

Cane.^ 

Beet. 

Total. 

1895-96. 

1096^7. 

1897- 98. 

1898- 99. 

1S99-1900. 

1«»-1901. 

4808-5.: 

HQS-i.; 

1904- 5.: 

1905- 6. 

. 

*MVy7.Q 

llillfillisill 

ShoTtions. 

4.832.600 
5,54^000 
5.45^000 

6.616.600 
6,262,600 

6.785.600 

7.743.600 
6,454,606 J 
6,83^606 
5,53^609 
8,090,000 

7.587.600 
7,390,686 

Shmtms. 

8,0BI,€6Q 

8,720,000 

8,663,060 

8,971,000 

9,651,000 

10,879,000 

14,561,000 

13,236,000 

13,714,000 

13,187,000 

15,641,000 

15,9^,000 

15,^6,000 

'1908-9........ 

1906-10. 

Ifil6-U. 

19U-12. 

1912- 13.i 

1913- 14. 

1914- 15.. 

1915- 16.. 

1916- 17.. 

1917- IB.. 

1913-19-. 

1910-20. 

1920-21. 

Short tons. 
8,654,000 
^,423,000 
9,540,000 
10,275,000 
10,908,060 
11,270,200 
11,292,997 
12,754, <93 1 
13,400,777 
14^648,946 
13,426,286 
13,799,4ro 
13,656,280 

Short ions. 
7,350,000 
0^991,000 
9,042,000 
7,072,000 
9,509,769 
9,433,783 
8,330,628 
5,816,^ 
5,363,971 : 
4,792,235 j 
4,16i.336 ! 
3,467,^ i 
4,953,836^ 

Short tms. 
16,004,000 
16,414,000 
18,582,000 
17,347,000 
20^518,000 
20,703,983 
19,523; 535 
18,571, .348 
18,784,749 
19,441,181 
17,990,622 
17,266,884 
18,^10,096 


* Fxkr to i9(n-S these £^pnBBiiiidlade«xpcris instead itfprodtset 






























































StaMstics of Sugar Beits aryi Ma'j^ Sugar and Svruf. 665 

SUGAR BEETS. 


Table 278 .—Sugar heets: Area and production in undermentioned covmtrieSi 1909^1920, 


Country. 

Area. 

Production. 

Average, 

la^ma 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Average, 

1909-1913 

1918 

1919 1 1920 

DTOBTH AMEBIGA. 

United States. 

2,000 ! i,000 
acres, i acres. 
568 1 594 

. ISj IS 

2,000 

turn. 

692 

25 

1,000 

acres, 

873 

36 

1,000 

short 

tans. 

5,555 

174 

1,000 

short 

tans. 

5.949 

'ISO 

1.000 

snort 

tons. 

5,888 

240 

IMj 

shirt 

tons. 

7,SS3 

413 

Canada....____^. - - -.. 


5S6 i 612 

7,717 

909 

5,729 

6,129 

8,128 

S,411 

EUaOPE. 

Austria.... 

642 

432 

10 

3 

142 

S 

21 

13 

18 

78 

8,202 

5,275 

73 

12 

1,720 

81 

1S8 

97 

83 

13 

2 

7 

Hungary proper. 

Croatia-Slavonia. 



Bosnia-Heiz^ovina. 









112 

21 

433 

102 

131 

23 

517 

95 


703 

130 

4,008 

1,132 

ih 

1 

53 

9 

Bulgaria...!. 

4 

455 

89 

45 

5,034 

1,041 

Gzechosl ovakia. 

Denmark. 

80 

4 

1,025 

England... 

Finland. 


1 

154 

3 

222 

3 

692 

128 

43 

157 

8 

1 . 


6 

1,325 


France.. 

623 

148 

1 

906 

1C6 

1 7,254 

1,051 

11 

9,600 

1,250 

2,266 

AIsaco-Lurraine.*...i 

Germanv. 

143 

668 
166 j 

18,509 

.2,465 

5,287 
1,881 
i 66 

1,647 

7,241 

1,823 

88 

2,320 

Italy...!..-] 

___ 

Neflnerlanda. 

Unmania. i... 

154 

34 

1,578 

170 

8 

126 

69 

1 - 2 

92 

18 

m 

8 

316 

12,119 

1,399 

2,130 

940 

21 

1,372 

54 

'fi.iiseia proper... 



Poland_-T-._ 

. 

60 

175 




Northern Caucasia (Kuban)..: 

Spain.' 

Sweden.i 

.Switzerland--....' 





163 

75 

1 ; 

134 

87 

85 

176 

104 

1 

742 

902 

14 

i,i^ 

1,003 

11 

U 

i,m 

ToteiL... 1 

Grand total. 


1 5,563 

2,115 

2,106 1 

2,S3 

63,742 

21,401 

18,582 

14,951 

6,149 

2,727 

2,823 

3,481 

69,471 

27,630 

24,710 

73,m 


]VIAPLE SUGAR AND SIRUP. 

Table 279 .—Maple sugar and sirup production, 1839-1921, 
{Figures for 1921 Subject to revision.] 

CENSUS. 


state and year. 

Ikees tapped. 

Sugar made. 

Sirup xsadA 

Total product 
in terms of 
sugar.i 

Average p»r tree. 

As sugar. 

AssSru]}. 

United States: 

isaq . 

Number. 

Pounds. 

>34,516,296 
34,253,436 
40,1!»,205 
28,443,645 
36,576,061 
32,952,927 
11,928,770 ^ 
14,024,208 
9,691,854 

GaSoas. 

CJ) 

1,597,589 

921,057 

1,790,048 

2,258,376 

2,056,611 

4,106,418 

3,507,746 

Pomds. 

Pounds. 

tkHom. 

1849. 





isai . 


52,900,917 
35,812,101 
50,944,445 
S,ai9,985 
28,381,658 
46,911,550 
37,753,814 1 



1839. 




1S79. 




18S9.! 




_ 




1909.1 18,899,523 

1919. j 17,457,144 

2.48 

2.16 

.orsi 

.27 


1 One gallon of sirup taken as equiv^ent to S pounds of sugar. 

* Reported as '‘sugar’' (not "maple sugar”), but lac States which are too far north to make cane s^ar. 
No beet sugar was made at this time. 

' 9 Not reported. 
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MAPLE STJGAB. AND SIRUP—Continued. 

Table 279 .—Maple sugar and sirup production, 1883-19^21 —Continued. 
BUBEAIT OF MARKETS AND CROP ESTIMATES. 


State and year. 


Totalis States: ^ 

1917 . 

1918 . 

1919 . 

1920 . 

1921 . 

Maine; 

1919 . 

1920 . 

1921 . 

New Hampshire: 

1919 . 

1920 . 

1921 . 

Vermont; 

1919 . 

1920 . 

1921 . 

Massadmsetts: 

1919 . 

1920 . 

1921 . 

C<ameetieut: 

1919 . 

1920 . 

1921 . 

New York: 

1919 . 

1920 . 

1921 . 

Pennsylvania: 

1919 . 

1920 . 

1921 . 

Maryland: 

1919 . 

1920 .. 

1921 . 

West Virginia: 

1919. 

1920.......... 

1921. 

Ohio: 

1919 . 

1920 .. 

1921 . 

Indiana: 

1919 . 

1920 . 

1921. 

Mldrigan: 

1919. 

1930. 

1921. 

Wisconsin: 

1919 . 

1920 . 

1921 . 


Trees tapped. 

Sugar made. 

Sirup made. 

Total product 
in terms of 
sugar 

Kumber. 

17,466,400 

19,312,200 

17,531,463 

17,638,013 

15,234,100 

Pounds. 

10,838,650 

13,270,865 

10,466,306 

7,070,291 

4,891,732 

GoUons. 

4,286,100 

4,905,264 

8,528,160 

3,339,682 

2,400,707 

Pounds. 

45,127,450 

52,612,977 

38,691,600 

33,768,300 

24,097,400 

ill 

63,232 

35,840 

11,962 

41,496 

59,520 

48,306 

395,200 

512,000 

398,400 

800,000 

900,000 

800,000 

409,600 

324,000 

456,000 

108,800 

162,000 

133,000 

1,280,000 

1,620,000 

1,520,000 

5,953,513 

5,953,513 

5,100,000 

6,105,780' 

4,068,000 

2,937,000 

650,152 

904,000 

745,375 

11,307,000 

11,300,000 

8,900,000 

252,751 

309,500 

269,300 

150,360 

158,490 

112,640 

48,330 

53,564 

49,920 

537,000 

587,000 

512,000 

9,000 

12,000 

8,000 

6,720 

3,600 

6,480 

2,660 

4,050 

2,190 

28,000 

36,000 

24,000 

ill 

2,516,800 
1,755,000 1 
880,500 

1,115,400 

999,376 

623,687 

11,440,000 

9,750,000 

6,870,000 

1,020,000 

1,061,000 

800,000 

561,204 

414,851 

172,800 

263,809 

253,181 

98,400 

2,672,400 

2,440,300 

960,000 

75,000 

76,000 

65,000 

150,800 

114,000 

109,480 

13,650 

9,500 

16,065 

260,000 

190,000 

238,000 

100,000 

60,000 

40,000 

160,000 

85,600 

48,000 

30,000 

16,050 

9,000 

400,000 

214,000 

120,000 

2,269,199 

2,156,000 

1,832,000 

112,300 

38,620 

45,660 

687,837 

477,922 

279,667 

5,616,000 

3,802,000 

2,283,000 

560,000 

560,000 

532,000 

138,880 

7,840 

36,960 

199,640 
97,020 
. 149,380 

1,736,000 

784.000 

1 , 232 ;000 

859,000 

833,000 

816,000 

56,7CO 

44,970 

52,240 

229,162 
181,750 : 
156,720 i 

1,890,000 

1,499,000 

1,306,000 

500,000 
520,000 
494, OCO 

33,930 

19,480 

22,020 

' 137,134 
121,750 
88,997 

1,131,000 

974,000 

734,000 


As sugar. As simp. 


^ One gallon of ^up taken as equivalent to S pounds of sugar. 

2 These 13 States produced in 1919,99.4 per cent of the maple sugar crops of the United States and 9S.5 
per cent of the maple sirup. 
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Statistics of Magpie Sugar <md Sirup, 


MAPLE SUGAR AND SIRUP-Continued. 

Table 280 ,—Majple sugar arid simp: Farm pricey 15th, ofmonthy 1915-1920. 


Date. 

Sugar (cents per pound). 

Sirup (dollars per gallon). 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

Feb. 15. 

11.6 

12.6 

14.7 

18.8 

22.0 

29.3 

24.9 

1.06 

1.08 

1.22 

1.58 

i.vse 

2.33 

2.27 

Mar. 15.! 

12.6 

13.4 

14.7 

20.5 

25.3 

31.6 

25.7 

1.10 

1.11 

1.30 

1.78 

1.99 

2.58 

2.17 

Apr. 15. 

12.9 

13.9 

16.3 

22.5 

26.9 

37.0 

25.7 

1.10 

1.17 

1.33 

l.SO 

2.03 

2.92 

2.21 

May 15. 

12.3 

13.6 

16.2 

22.6 

20.3 

36.0 

21.5 

1.07 

1.15 

1.34 1 

1.85 

! 2.02 

2.93 

2.08 

June 15. 1 

1 

12.4 

13.7 

1 

15.9 

22.0 

2 G.2 

35.1 

20.7 

1.12 

1.16 

1.33 

1.S5 

1 2.19 

2.84 

2.10 


SORGHUM FOR SIRUP. 

Table 281. — Sorghum for sirup: AereagCy productioriy arid valuCy by StateSy 1920 and 
1921 y and totalSy 1917-1921. 


State and 
year. 

Thousands of 
acres. 

Average yield, 
In gallons 
per acre. 

Production 
(thousands 
of gallons). 

Average farm 
pricejser gallon 

Farm value 
(thousands 
of dollars). 

1920 

1921 

1920 

1921 

1920 

1921 

1920 

1921 

1920 

. 1921 

, 

' 

Virginia.. 

14 

13 

100 

83 

. 

1,400 

1,079 

Omis. 

105 

denis. 

90 

1,476 

■ 

971 

Wist Virginia. 

9 

8 

100 

95 

900 

760 

135 

100 

1,215 

760 

North Carolina.._ 

31 

32 

97 

94 

3,007 

3,008 

100 

78 

3,007 

2,346 

«South Carolina, .w... 

21 

21 

100 

90 

2,100 

1,890 

100 

68 

2,100 

1,285 

Georgia. 

35 

37 

94 

94 

3,290 

3,478 

104 

40 

3,422 

1,391 

Florida... 

1 

1 

142 

120 

142 

120 

100 

50 . 

142 

60 

. 

6 

4 

91 

80 

546 

320 

152 

100 - 

830 

320 

Indiana....,......:.. 

13 

22 

82 

SO 

1,066 

9^ 

140 

100 

1,492 

960 

BliiKfe.............. 

11 

10 

76 

88 

825 

880 

145 

99 

1,196 

S71 

Wisconsin... 

6 

2 

75 

70 

450 

140 

ISO 

140 

.810 

196 

Minnesota.. 

2 

2 

100 

no 

200 

220 

150 

100 

300 

220 

Iowa. 

10 

8 

90 

84 

900 

672 

143 

106 

1,287 

712 

Missouri. 

52 

28 

83 

86 

4,316 

2.408 

126 

88 

5,395 

2,119 

Nebraska. 

2 

2 

95 

86 

190 

172 

135 

108 

256 

177 

EAnsas. 

5 

5 

86 

81 

430 

405 

125 

92 

538 

373 

ITentucky. 

51 

48 

95 

85 

4,845 

4,080 

107 

72 

5,184 


Tennessee. 

47 

42 

90 

96 

4,230 

4,032 

101 

59 

4,272 

2,379 

Albania. 

71 

90 

99 

85 

7,029 

^650 

90 

42 

6,326 

3,213 

Mississippi. 

50 

53 

90 

88 

4,500 

4,6« 

90 

39 



l/ooisiana. 

2 

1 

110 

90 

220 

go 

100 

52 

220 

47 

TeTcas. 

36 

85 

94 

87 

3,384 

3,045 

105 

70 


2,132 

Oklahoma.. 

IS 

18 

94 

81 

1,692 

1,458 

108 

73 

1,827 


Arkansas...... 

42 

45 

90 

88 

3,780 

3,960 

105 

57 

3,969 

2,257 

New Mexico. 

1 

1 

63 

63 

63 

63 

130 

95 

82 

60 

Total. 

536 

518 

92.4 

87.9 

49,505 

45,554 

106.9 

62,9 

52,943 

28,670 

1919. 

487 

8a9 

39,413 

1] 

LOS 

1 43;6S3 

1918. 

375 

79.1 

29,643 


2S, 

532 

1917. 

415 

90.3 

37,472 

i 69.5 

26,055 


09912“— TBK 1921- 


43 
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TEA* 


Table 2S2.— Tea: Intematioml trade, calendar yeare 1909-1020. 

r<^Tea’* includes tea leaves only and excludes dust, avreepings, and yerba mate. See General note,” 

Table 125-1 



i Two-year avera^a. 


* loss thaa 5Q0 pounds. 


Austria, only. 
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COFFEE. 

Table 28S.— Coffee: International trade^ calendar yeare 1909-1920. 

The item of oofEee comprises tmholled and hulled, ground or otherwise prepared, but imitation or “surro¬ 
gate” cofEee and chicory are excluded. See “General note,” Table 125.] 


Country. 


Average, 190&-2913 


Imports. I ^ixports. 


1920 


Imports. Expcfrts. 


Imports. 1 Exports. Imports. Exports. 


rEnroPXL ESPOBTiNro 
COUlfTMES. 


BraaiL. 

British India. 

Coloinbla. 

Costa Rica_, 

Butch East Indies...{ 
Guatemala 

Haiti.. 

Jamaica... 

Hexico.... 

Nicaragua. 

Salvador 


PEUrCIPAL IMPORTING 
COUNTRIES. 


Argentina. 

Austria-Himgary. 

Bdgium.:_ 

British South Africa.. { 

Cuba. 

Bmunark. 

Egypt. 


Germany.. 


_jrlands--.. 

Hohray.. 


Siz^pore. 

Spam... 

Sweden. 

Switzerland. 

TJnited Kingdom. 

United States. 

Other countries. 


1,000 


1,000 

pounds. 




4,227 


1167 
»138 
8 1,593 


^780 

104,398 

27,315 

54,149 

85,951 

61,943 

8,263 

48,991 

19,033 

62,830 

111,326 


2A125 

128,304 

111,738 

26,703 

24,906 

33,102 

15,654 


33,627 

39 

4 

152 


245,752 

399,963 

58^278 


TotaL.. 


29,309. 

2^073 

6,000 

29,317 

7A4S6 

2^029 

28,581 

907,899 

96„^ 


41 

1,757 

458 

189,288 


4,700 
9 
24 
62 
241 
9 44,251 
49 225 


«, 614,854 


2,608,347 


1,000 

pounds. 


1,324 

'i‘747 


1,000 


1,000 

pounds. 


14,868 

-131,935 


1,872 

3,'7i3' 


1,000 
pounds. 
L 714^765 
^ 36,792 


33 


48,572 


47,887 

26,050 

7,618 


1 , 

300,310 


113,848 

7,973 


5,125 
8^087 
24,719 
22,534 
47,934 
1,052,202 
' 79,791 


1,859,091 


25,560 

‘^‘i55 


37,541 


(®) 


86,861 

i^349 

23,278 


110 


21,618 

457,450 


89,405 

130,738 

70,265 


4,191 

Vi 


2 

8 

«44,727 

13,061 


42,391 
86,118 
22,534 
48,789 
1,373,564 
‘ 61>7 


1,367,521 12,635,772 


30,784 

273,738 


im 

pounds. 


5,655 


IJBOO 

pounds. 

1,524,478 

19,407 


33,6SS j., 


179,790 


14,978 

53 

2 

140 


130 

197 

100 

71 

«34,352 
6,964 


2,355,420 


<6,140 

39,111 

29,704 


14,952 

323,254 

90,602 


24,747 


25,730 

48,^19 

98,412 

t 777 
434 

11,297; 439 


2,383,020 


3,407 

55 


m 

14 

37,551 


28,739 

5 


75 

108 

#36,757 


1,653,101 


1 Pour-year averse. 

3 Three-year average. 


» One-year average. 

* Austria, only new boundaries. 


# Less than 500 pounds. 

# Chiefly IromForto Rico. 
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OIL CAKE AND OIL-CAKE MEAL. 

Table 284.-—OiZ cake and oil-cake meal: International trade, calendar years 1909-1920, 

{The class called here cake and oil-cake meal*' includes the edible cake and meal remaining after 
making oil from such products as cotton seed, flaxseed, peanuts, com, etc. See “ General note,” Table 
125.] 


Country. 


Average, 1909-1913. 


Imparts, j Exports. 


191S 


Imports. Exports. 


1919 


Imports. I Exports. | Imports. | Exports. 


PRUTCaPAL EXPOBUNG 
COUNTRIES^ 


Argentina. 

Austria-Hungary.. 
British India...... 

Canada.. 

China. 

. 

Italy.. 

Mexico.. 

Rusria.. 

United States_ 


ifiOO 

pounds. 


53,673 

1,262 

7,762 

1174 


10,530 


PBINCIFAL IMPORTING 
COUNTRIES. 


Belgium. 

Denmark. 

Dutch East Indies. 

Finland..... 

Germany. 

Japan. 

Netherlands. 

Norway. 


Switzerland. 

United Kinjgdam.. 
Other coonmes... 


543,648 

I, 002,329 

2,509 

25,333 

II, 686,416 
' 189,868 

707,116 

55,112 

346,765 

69,852 

790,865 

30,320 


Total. 


1,000 

pounds, 

42,587 

124,873 

26^648 

61,370 

147,468 

161,624 

476,863 

55,113 

33,764 

1,453,413 

1,704,124 


155,373 

15,777 

13,242 

2,125 

S2I1OS 


219,819 

2,889 

1,535 

1,413 

161,798 

62,610 


tjm 

pounds. 


1,000 

poundjs, 

19,258 


2,063 

44^249 


33,821 

4,393 

■■ 37 ,' 786 ‘ 


753 

1,646 

3,015 


185,118 

213 

48,432 

14>160 


5,811^002 


5,681,538 


425,546 


191,307 

2,456 

167,277 

11 

5,323 

11,129 


107,063 


(*) 


1 

157 

25^897 


529,924 


1,000 

pounds. 


2,192 

12,312 


15,604 

99 


112,406 


292,103 

257 

69,631 


295,673 

223,859 

45,341 

161,736 

91,795 

601,604 

816 


1,954,637 


1,000 

pounds, 

114>024 


305,134 

41,222 

281,651 

148,246 

19,310 


1,087,228 


76,802 

119,322 


11,948 

13,460 


4 

11,359 

51,973 


2,316,152 


1/m 

pounds. 


^331 

14,060 


16,057 

69 


1,000 

pounds. 


22,582 

569,272 


22,779 
111 , 101 
307,347 
197,312 
28,003 
141,879 


,460,766 

20 s 


258,686 

19,260 

155,784 

181,782 

,97,001 

78,100 


2,178,542 


70,595 

23 


7,690 

5,683 


■48,711 

67,985 


1,776,404 


1 Three-year averf^. 


* T/CSS than 500 poundS; 
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jStatistics of Rosin. 

. ROSIN. 

Table 2Sh,—Rosin: International trader calendar years 1909-1920. 

[For rosin, only the resinous substance known as “rosin” in the exports of the United States is taken 
See “ General note,” Table 125.] 


Average, 1909-1913. 


PBINdPAL EXPORTING 
COUNTRIES. 

France. 

Greece. 

iffited States. 


PRINCIPAL IMPORTING 
COUNTRIES. 


Argentina. 

Australia. 

Austria-Hungary... 

Belgium. 

Brazil.1. 

British India. 

Canada. 

Chile. 

Cuba. 

Denmark. 

Dutch East Indies. 

Finland. 

Germany. 

Italy. 

Japan. 

Netherlands. 

Norway-. 

Rumania..;. 

Rusria. 

.. 

Swl^MTland. 

United Kingdom... 
Other countries.... 


Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports, i 

Imports. 

Exports. 

1,000 

pounds. 

2,432 

35 

1,827 

1,000 

pounds. 

118,286 

10,423 

20,4)73 

655,520 

1,000 

pounds* 

1,062 

306 

198 

IjOOO 
pounds. 
36,516 
2,268 
12,461 
: 218,128 

1,000 

pounds. 

1,795 

1,000 

pounds. 

114,200 

5,989 

28,748 

338,696 

1,000 

pounds, 

1,63-1 

617 

1,000 
i pounds. 
129,007 
10,303 
26,835 
326,012 


25,470 . 37,945 

2,497 . 6S7 

34,255 .. 23,142 

2,703 . 2,533 

6,831 . 5,187 

764 . 6,602 

12,944 . 12,969 

1,110 23 3,124 


34,965 29 . 

13,420 43 . 

... a2,lS8 

33,120 9,129 60,834 

37,945 . 36,456 

687 . 3i 936 

23,142 . 28,763 

2,533 . 4,313 


23,266 4 I 33,912 

26,142 . i 20,038 ... 

207 (*) 8,303 

3,959 . 3,857 

...: 2,976 


9,108 . 3,197 .. 

84,193 . 196,131 . 124,368 . 

12,805 8,367 T,0i34 12,201 | 6,964 129 

20), 379 j^T, SoTi 450,149 510,275 1 417,726 540,112 


900,441 950,381 


I Four-vear average. * Less than 500 pounds. * Three-year average. 

» Austria only. * One-year average. 
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TURPENTINE. 

Table 2S6. — Turpentine (spirits): Intmmiioml traae, calendar years 1909-1920. . 

[“Spirits of turpentine” includes only “spirits” or “oU” of turpentine and for Russia skipidar; excludes 
crude turpentine, pitch, and for Russia turpentine. See “General note,” Table 125.] 


Country. 

Average, 1902-1913. 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

’Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

PEIKCEPAL ESPORT- 
UfO COTJHTBEES. 

Prance. 

Russia... 



ifiOO 

yatloru. 

3 

1,000 

gallons. 

731 

UOOO 

gallons. 

82 

1,000 

gallom. 

2,078 

1,000 

gallons. 

83 

. 

im 

gallons. 

3,659 



713 

3,717 


1,360 

10,672 


944 

9,458 

... 

Tfnitfid States._ 






554 

564 

2,5S1 

1,932 

1,175 

19S 

9,36S 

940 

3,998 

178 

134 

466 

7,782 

1,009 

255 

600 

480 

391 


Australia._ . . . 







53 

1,144 





1,209 i 
(0 


i,6s6 1 

1,139 i 
45 : 

315 

i,526 

962 

267 

1,252 

749 

947 

93 

112 

550 

6,752 

1,080 

1,864 

Chile. 





Oennanv__ . .. 

460 

3 

2,750 



IS 

3 

12 


673 

21 

95 

960 

908 

1 

0) 

1,198 

971 

67 

115 

473 

6,642 

1,233 

2 

50 

Sweden. 

Switzerland.. 

United E3ngdoin. 

Other conntries. 

Total. 

62 

9 

522 

10 1 

34 

102: 
(0 1 
693 

244 

236 


28,943 

5,163 

. 4,493 

13,922 

15,274 

14,375 

16,438 


* Less tban 5Q0 gallons. 
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INDIA EUBBER. 

Table 287 .—India rubber: IntematioTial trade^ calendar years 1909-1920. 

figures for india rubber iiudude ‘'tudia rubber,” m called, aad caoutchouc, caiicho, jebe (Peni>, hule 
(Mexico), borracha, massaranduba, mauabeira, manicoba, sorva, and seringa (Brazil), gomelastiek 
(Dutch East Indies), caura, sot nambi (Venezuela). See' 'Generalnote,” T{^)Ie 125.] 


Country; . 

Average> igod-^1913. 

UlS 1 1910 

1 

1920 

Imports. 

Expels. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

paiNCiPAL EXEaamNG 
COUKXBISS* 

■ 

im 

I)om3s, 

1,000 
pomd&, 
5,820 
7,75a 
8,395 
84,938 
10,933 
7,679 
4040 
3,937 
3,797 
2,393 
2,740 
6,409 
14,262 
5,030 
1,087 
5,843 
3,054. 
3,995 
7,213 
: 13,736 

1 772 

1,619 

20,749 

UOQO 

pottndr. 

1,000 

pokTtdr. 

1,000 

pownds. 

1,000 

pOUTldS. 

pounds.. 

1,000 

pounds. 

Belgian Kongo. 

BdUvia.. 










9,452 

49,960 

46,290 

97,312 

212 

1,563 





Brazil. 




73,306 

100,822 

198,929 

8S6 


52,000 

88,553 

Cevlon. 

11,299 

2 1 

5,507 

4,655 

4,465 

Dittch East Indies... 
Ecuador. 





French Guinea. 

241 

(^) 



1,504 



Frfinnh TTniiorn. 





Gold Coast.. 


1,391 

549 


722 

168 



Ivory Coast. 

2 10 




Kamerun. 





Mexico... 








Peru. 



3,8^ 

721 

18 

353 

33,945 

67,691 

70,609 

81 


7,126 

121 



Senegal. 

2,867 





Singapore___ 

23 


2 

37 

MgdL. 


892 

61,175 

93,140 

88,637 

519 

3,441 

Negri Sembiifin_ 


-- 

20 

IS 

22 

132 

i 

3,351 

ia,.151 

26,682 

60^042 

26,918 

13,000 

27,296 

127,332 

568;5^ 

11,806 

47,^ 

83,239 

89,242 

3SS 

PerAk.... 

Sftfangnr. 




Venezuela.. 


24 

81 

12,389 

19,645 

87,676 

PRINCIPAL niPORT- 
ING COUNTBIES. 

AostriarHumgary...... 

Belgiimn- t-. — - ^_ 

i 

6,696 
25,891 
3,945 
32,m 
42,004 
5,381 
10,822 
19,131 
43,141 
100,180 
8,002 

5,519 

254 

1,284 

14,954 

Cnnndft 

18,216 

36,811 


FStaobe;. 

24^ 

225 

7,172 

4,974 

21,849 

Germanv_Tr--T 

Italy,..:. 

i6,635 

3 

67,298 

325,959 

22,043 

n 

23,211 

i4,roi 

’" 957 ^ 4 ' 

535,9«) 
42,178 

i,6M 

7,793 

Netherlands. 

Russia. 

United Kingdom. 

TT nitfld. States 





Other countries.I 

Total. 

27,092 

11,492 

i6,0^ 

15,311 

302,319- 

289,064 

492,496 

401,094 

815,366 

1 617,025 1 933,933 

423,858 



I Thiw-year average, sQneyear. *Lesa than 50Q poinds. ^ Two-yearaveraga. 
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SILK. 


Table 288. — Production of raw silh in undermentioned countries, 1909-1920. 
[Estimates of the Silk Merchants* Union, Lyon, France.] 


Country. 

Average, 

1909-1913. 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Western Europe: 

Pounds. 

Poimds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Italy. 

8,524,000 

7,963,000 

6,217,000 

5,942.000 

4,079,000 

7,380,000 

France. 

992,000 

485,000 

452.000 

529,000 

408,030 

551,000 

Spain. 

182,000 

198,000 

154,000 

165,000 

154,000 

144,000 

Austria. 

} 726,000 

f 187,000 

188,000 

188,000 

165,000 


Hungary. 

\ 143,000 

143,000 

143,000 

110,000 


Total. 

10,424,000 

8,976,000 

7,154,000 

6,967,000 

4,916,000 

8,025,000 

Levant and Central Asia. 

6,186,000 

2,293,000 

2,293,000 

2,293,000 

1,764,000 

1,654,000 

Far East: 







China— 

Exports hrom Shanghai. 

12,576,000 

10,340,000 

10,097,000 

10,251,000 

.8,598,000 

6,518,5"0 

Exports from Canton... 
Japan- 

Exports ftom Yoko¬ 

5,146,000 

.5,346,000 

5,170,000 

4,134,000 

5,071,000 

4,210,030 







hama...... 

21,898,000 

29,431,000 ' 

34,050,000 

31,416,000 

32,188,000 

24,300,0:0 

British India— 

Exports from Bengal 
and Cashmere.... 

428,000 

254,000 

232,000 

242,000 

220,000 

! 

110,030 

Indo<!hina— 

Exports from Saigon, 
Haiphong, etc. 

131,000 

'7,000 

11,000 

11,000 

11^000 

Total. 

40,079.000 1 

1 45.378.000 

49.560.000 

46.054.000 

46.088.000 

I 35.138.500 


Grand total.| 56,689,000 ; 66,647,000 | 59,007,000 | 55,814,000 | 52,768,000 \ 44,817,500 


1 For three years, 1911-1913. 

WOOD PULP. 

Table 289,—TToorf pulp: International trade, calendar years 1909-1920. 

All kinds of pulp from wood have been taken for this item, but no pulp made from other fibrous substances. 
See “ General note,’* Table 125.J 


Average, 1909-1913 


Country. j 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

?BINCIFAL EXFOB’nNG 
COUMTBIES. 

1,000 

pounds. 

IfiOO 

pounds. 

1,000 

pounds. 

Austria-Hungary.] 

13,366 

205,364 


Canada. I 

9,481 

606,203 

21,844 


_ 626 238,1 , 

Germany. 112,660 384,709 

Norway. » 64,911 1,437,078 

- ' 9,515 l,822,r“ ' 


Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

1,000 

pounds. 

1,000 

pounds. 

IfiOO 

pounds. 

1,000 

poimds. 

1,167,822 

206,055 

26,141 

3 

1,418,259 

304,664 

42,282 

143,027 

1,065,837 

1,589,576 

158,973 

25,210 

1,123,677 

1,980,778 



142,997 


PSINCZPAL IHPOBTIC7G 
COTJliTBlES. 


Demnark......... 

France. 

Italy. 

Japan. 

Potugal. 

Bossia. 

Spain. 

Switaerland. 

tJiutfid Kingdom.. 

United States. 

Other countries... 


56,072 52,735 

92,770 . 

21,059 13,072 

1,891 006 . 

1,007,239 24,309 i 

10,134 e9;i37| 

. 4,856,9^ j4,938,507 i 


^ Austria mily. 


37,293 . 42,856 . 

. 121,205 3,186 252,497 

132,932 . 74,010 . 149,984 . 

359,752 12 590,549 88 794,680 

39,531 . 87,257 .. 157,602 

63,934 ... 104,849 . 

6,502 . 4,759 . 


n,462 . 84,830 145,363 .. 

35,348 4,313 29,272 20,570 20,544 27,180 

939,337 2,101,613 .....2,446.585 112 

1,156,418 44,643 1,272 033 80,114 1,812:595 63, m 

175,059 46 99,365 178 136,372 654 

3,«7,930 4,078,308 14,718,076 9,649,590 6,206,330 3,580,^ 


*, Four year Average. 





































































LIVE STOCK, 1921. 

FARM ANIMALS AND THEIR PRODDCTS. 

LIVE STOCK, ALL CLASSES. 

Tabkb 290 .—Live stock in undermentioned countries. 

Note. —In order to secure ccmiparable totals, that pre-war estimate nearest to 1913 giving statistics for 
each class of animal is compared with the latest estimate available giving similar data. 

[Census returns are in italics; other figures are in roman type.] 


Country. 


Date. 


Cattle. 


Buf- !, 


faloes. 


Swine. 

i 


Sheep. 


Goats. 


Horses.| 




Uiiited States: 
On farms.. 


Not on forms. 


Alaska (on farms md 
not on forms). 


Jan. 1,1914 
Jan. 1,1922 
Apr. lS,19tO 
Jan. 1, im 


Hawaii (on farms and 
not on forms). 


Jan. 

Jan. 


i.mo 

i\im 


Porto Rieo (on farms 
and not on farms).. i 

Virgin Islands: 

On forma . 

Not on forms. 


Algeria..« 


Apr. 15,1910 
Jan. 1,1990 

Apr. 15,1910 
Jan. 1,1990 

Nov. 1,1917 
....do.!. 


ThOVr 

sands, 

56,392 

63,352 

1,879 

£,m 

■ 1 
1 

; W 

w 

S16 

£79 


TTmr 

saMs. 


Argentina., 


Australia.. 


Austria.- 


Azores and Madeira 
Islands. 


Bahamas.. 


Barbados.. 


Bechoanaland Pro¬ 
tectorate. 


Belgium.. 

Bermuda. 

Bolivia. 

BosnisrHerzagovina * 
Brazil.. 


Sept. —.1913 
<1918 

Btc. Sl.tdU 
1920 

Dec. 31,1913 i 
Dec. 31,1920 

kDec. 81, mo 1 

‘ Apr. —,1920 I 

1900 

1913 

1917 

1913 

1917 

1911 


1911 

1921 

Dec. SI, mo 

1921 

1911 

1917 


iOct. 10\. 
lop 


«1912 

1910 


1912-13 

1918 


aff 

sflS 


(0 


1,108 

I, 090 

£5,897 
27;721 

II, 484 
13,373 

9,159 
2! 114 


iPAott- 

sands. 

58,933 

56,996 

1,288 

£,688 

(^) 


106 

W 


(0 

112 

125 

£,901 

3,199 

801 

754 

6,^2 

1,189 


‘Thm- 

sands. 

49,719 

36,048 

597 

451 


Thou¬ 

sands. 

12,915 

*3,459 

115 

105 




(0 

8, Sill 
8,500 

4S,m 

45,767| 

S5,057| 

77,900 


487] 


S£4 

426 

1,880 

1,515 


British Guiana. 


734.... 

1,809 

30.705 


«37,500;. 




i,!m\ 


1,494 

976 


114] 

5£\ 

1^3991 

In?, 32 a 


1,4991 

8r 

10,653| 
«7,205} 


^‘1 


ThoVr , 
sands. 
20,962 
19,099 

s,m 

1,706 

£ 

1 


5 

6 

49 

68 


(.*) 
3,848! 


(0 


Thou -1 Thottr 
sands, sands. 
4,449 1106 


5 ; 


sfOj 


1- 

s\ 

71 


4 ; 763} 


1,£57 


2161 

190| 

8,S£i. 

9,283j 

2,523’.. 

2,414|.. 

i,m\ 


(<)' 

192 

170 

665 

611 


120 ! 


185\ 

126 


£18\ 


1 Census 1910. 
z Census 1920. 


1913 81 

June 30,1918 ] 771 

<'Less than 500..' 

6 Dogs used as work animals; mules less than SOO. 
* UnoSclal, 


1,898 

10,049 

*6,920 

14 

11 


577 

222 . 


99 

£££ 


7,289 

*6,065 


45 

(4) 


*73 

17 

15 


1? 


(*) 

2713 


m 

8 


3,208 


* Old boundaries. 

• Year 1916. 
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LIVE STOCK, ALL CLASSES—Continued. 

Table 290. —Live stock in undermentioned countries —Continued. 



4Less13iaa^. 

8 XTiSefi^EUidliL 
»Oldljoandaries. 

> Inaddtiaa tbere \rois 42,010 slpacos in 1019. 
u OoB yBsx at age aocd O'W 

u infibidtagjaeappfOitated StHitli Jutlaad Provinces where censaawas taJcencin October, lOBQiir 
B Inl[^iti«BthefeTOell8#Aea«ttetoln aBiil4&,0a&Saia2t> 

B ExclndU^ ^ district ofPetseri. 

14 Anmgiis owned by Europeans. 
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LIVE STOCK, ALL CLASSES--Oontiinied: 

Table 290 .—Lim stodk in underrmntioned countries —Contdnued. 


Country. 


Bate. 


Cattle. 


Buf¬ 

faloes. 


Swlne.j Sheep. ■. Goats. ] Horses. 


Mules.i 


Finland. 


France 13.. 

Alsace-Lorraine. 

French Equatorial 
Africa (French 
Congo). 


1910 

Sept. 1,1920 

Bee. 31,1913 
Bee. 31,1920 
Bee. 1,1913 
Bee. - 1,1920 


1918 


French establish¬ 
ments in India. 


French Guiana.. 
French Guinea., 


French Indo-China: 
Annam.......... 


Cochin-China., 


1913 

1918 


1914 

#1919 


1914 


1914 

<1920 


Germany ». 

Grenada (British).. 
Greeoe. 


Guam. 

Guatemala.. 


Honduras w. 

Hongkong (British)., 

Hungary.. 

Iceland.. 

(British)... 


India (native States). 


Italy. 


Ivory Coast (French).; 
Jamaica. 


Japan. 


Chosen (Korea)... 


Thou- 

sandt. 

i.m 

14,788 

12,7S2i 

550f 

435 


400 


Thou- \ Thou- 
sandi, i sands. 

«130: 41Sj 

*S3i 370j 


51 

50 


400 

420 


Bee. 1,1913 
Bee. 1,1921 

mi 

1918 


1913 

1913 

<1920 

1913-14 

1919 

1913 

1919 

’Apr. 30,1913 

1920 

1913 

1919 

1913-14 
D4C, to Apr., 

1913-14 
Dec, to Apr,, 

ms-so. 

Mar. m,190S 
Apr. 6,1918 


1918 

1918 

Bee. 31,1913 

1919 

Bee. 31,1913 
Bee. 31,1920 


20,444| 

le^SiO 


300 


(*) 


S57 

700 

489 

103 


0,045 

2,148 

27 


»124,965 
117,iSS 
IB 12^254 
15,109 

e,m\ 

0,240\ 


1031 


7,0361 
4 ; 584! 


150 


709 

277 

25,166 

15,876 


2 

227 

416 


188 

100 


180 

.23 


* Reindeer. 

* Less than 500. 

« Unofficial. 

y Old boundaries. 

IB Exclusive of Alsace-Loraine. 
i< Exclusive of army horses. 


116 
167! 

1, 

1,345 

1,211 

1,490 


»18,214 

S8,49t 

1*1,772 

3,911 

19 

M 


ThOTlr Thou- 
sands. * sm4s, 
l,3C9i 13! 

1,032; 131 

16,13li 1,435 

9,372 1,229 

44;' 74 

34; 112 


Thou¬ 

sands, 

361 

372 

2,542 


Thm- 

sands. 


Thou¬ 

sands, 


issl 

18] 


356 

293 


l,000j 




1,500 


20 


(•) 


0 ) 


150 

102 ; 




5,476 

5,SS2 


4 

3,547 

5,811 


514 


3,474 

4.337 


5 

2,638 

3,418 


300 


(*) 


1,S17 

635 

583 

»23,081 

si,m 


(^) 

*(i)* 


»30,694 


8,326 


S,508 

2,3S9 


310 

470 


761 

9771 


5,iSSj 

II.IBS^ 

11,754 

W 

10 

12 

3 

5i 

(*) 


3,227 

1*3,683 


149 


1 

133 


3M 


33 


®'29|i 

■ 3 . 


S,71S 

3,083 

168 


89 

125 


»1,644| 

176 

«7 

958 

M990| 

/!. 


aoi 


»79 

751 


t<) 


|m 1,508 
i,S7B 


»j 175 

385! 850 

407; 949 

. * (*) 


1.5821., 

1.4801., 

511 

55! 


13 

10 


IT Enumerated from tax returns, 
u Bufialo oaives included vrith oattie. 

M Exclusive of Bengal 

»IncHidj^ 855 in tranait and 196,328 behmi^g 
to the Royal army. 
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LIVE STOCK, ALL CLASSES—Continued. 

Table 290. — Live stoch in undetmentioTied co^t 7 ^^ 7 *^€s—Continued. 



4 Less tlian 500. 

»TTn i>ffip.iAl ■ ■ 

17 ExLuzBerated from tas retxuiis. 

tt TWRlTK^Py geTwHgJ 

>> In addition tliere vipte 1(^,152 camels owned by natives. 

14 ATiiitiaiiy OQ. sngar estates only. 

«In addition tliere wme 2U,4§0 designated as sheep and goats. 
•Camels. 

• lBCoanplet&. 
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Statistics of Farm Anirmls arid Their Products, 

LITE STOCK, ALL CLASSES—Contiaued. 

Table 290.‘ — Live stoch in undermentioned countries — Continued. 


Country. 


Date. 


Cattle. 


Buf¬ 

faloes. 


iSwine. 


Sheep. 


Goats. ; Horses.! Males.! 


Faraway.. 


Peru. 

Philippine Islands.... 


Portugal.. 


Portuguese East Africa] 
Poland 29. 


Rhodesia: 

Southern. 


Northern.. 

Ruznania...... 


Russia (European)...] 

Russia (Asiatic) (33 
govemments of the 
Caucasus central 
AsiU} ana Siberia).. 

Russia and Ukraine 
(Soviet).,.... 


Salvador. 

St. Helena (British)..| 
St. Lucia (British).^ 


Senegal. 

Serbia. 

Shetland Islands. 

Islands 


iritish). 


Somaliland (Italian). , 

Southwest Africa 
Protectorate (for¬ 
mer German South¬ 
west Africa). 

Spain... 


1915 

Dec. 31,1918 

91921 

Dee. 31,1913 
Dec. 31,1919 

Oct, —,im 
Mar. --,1920 

9 1921 

Summer,1913 
Sept. 30,1921 


Dec. 31,1914 
Jan. 1,1921 
' 1912 
71911 

1920 

« Summer, 
1913. 

Summer,1913 

1921 

1906 

1911 

1914 

1916 

«1919 I 

Dec, 31,1910 \ 

1919 I 

1913 ' 
«1919 i 

Jan. 1,1916 i 
Mar. 31,1920, 

Feb, i,im ; 

91914 i 
9 1920; 


Thou¬ 

sands. 

5,249 

5,500 

250 

418 

679 

70S 

741 


ThOUr 

sands. 


1913 i 

mi j 


Thou¬ 
sands. 
611 
87 


Thou¬ 

sands. 


600 


Thovr ! Thru- 
sands, \ 

87: 


2710,050 


281,047 

281,388 


2,087 

3,130 

l,lil\ 

921 


104 

168 

3,073 


191 

2,011 

7,861 


74S 

1,504 

255 


732! 


30 


179 

255 


Thou¬ 

sands. 

17 

19 

50 


Thou¬ 

sand. 

18 


5s! m 


(*) 


491 

5,101 


!,093L 


2,667 


4,730 

31,974 

18,404 

38,132 

284 

1 


146 

8605 


h 

2,514 

13,458 

I 

2,895 

13,501 

42 

(.*) 


5,269 


41,426 


417| 

937 \ 

14! 

t 

1 

1 

2,337 

2,621 

239 

400 


(0 


2 , 120 ! 

2,508}^ 


3,879\.. 

3,7181. 


750 


2,710 


187 

500 

873 

4,791 


47,157 


8,819 

141 




1,116 

3^187 




(<) 


303 


1 , 

22,771| 

j 

I 

11,959L 

23,67o!. 

74 L 

- I 

(.) j. 

V. 

11 . 


4 

12 


esi\ 


1,125 

2,223 




S,S94 

4lm 


toSi 




105! 

8 * 233 ; 




>e,ioi 


948 84i 


3 Reindeer. 

Less than 500. . ~ 

9 Unofficial. 

7 Old boundaries. 

14 Animals owned by Europeans. 
asCamels. 

»Includes 50,000 vicunas. 

aTpJSwfi^es' are for former Russian or Oongress Poland, while the post-war figmres give the nomber 
of live stock OTthin the Polish frontier in 19a, previous to a deosion being reached eoneerzung Upper 
Saesia. 

89 Animals owned by natives only. 

« 51 governments, Poland e.vcluded. 

8* In addition there were 6,294 elephants. 
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LIVE STOCK, ALL CLASSES—Continued. 

Table 290.—Xtt'fi Block in undermentioned cownines~K3ontinued. 



4 Less than 500. 

« Unofficial. 

Enumerated from, tax letnms. . . 

33 Excludes territories of Mesi^potaziua, Palestine, Syria, and Arabia. 

Includes oxen. 

35 Ireland only. . .. 

<3 Exclusive of homed eattle and slnep in certain provinces and districts. 

« Totals include d^es only for countries having comparable data. In order to include in the_graad 
totals the territories formerly belonging to Bus^a, the dgores for Russian or Congress Poland, and Russia 
(European and Asiatic) lor 1913 have neen added in tbe prewar totals while the most recent estimates 
avaiiahle fcff Soviet Russia (incLuding Soviet Uhrain^, Poland (1931 boundaries, including some former 
German and Austrian territory) and the Balhnn States Esthonia, Latvia, and Lithuania haveheenincluded 
in the post-war totals. Pigures for Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia are included in the total at recent 
estimates,since they wereincludedin the prewar estimates in the countries to which they formerly belonged. 

38 36,01^000 designated as “cattle and bufFaloes*’ included with cattle. 

» 435,000 designated as “cattle and buffaloes” included with cattle. 

« 9,982,000 designated as “sheep and goats” included with sheep. 

^ 50,980,000 designated as '*sheep and goats” included with sheep. 

313,614,000 designated as “horses, mules, and asses” or “mules and asses” or “horses and mules” included 
with horses. 

f 3ff5,00Qde^gaiatBdas*ffMtae3,maIe3,andw5sw” or **mBles and asses” or “horses and mules” incitzded 
witoincrses* 
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HIDES AND SHINS. 

TabiiE 291 ,—Sides and skijis: International tradey ealendax years 190$-X920, 

Geneeal Note.—S ubstantially tbeinteznat^nal-trade of the world. It should not be expected that the 
world export and import totals for any year will agree. Among sotnrces of disagreement are these: (1) Dif¬ 
ferent periods of time covered in the ‘^year*’ of the various countries; (2) impoits-received in year sub¬ 
sequent to year of export; (3) want of uniformity in classification of goods among countries; (4) didercnt 

S tices and varying degrees of failui'e in recoitfihg countries of origin and uHimate destination; t o) 
rent practim of recording, reexported goods; (6>oppodte methods oftceatiagfree ports; (7) clerical 
errors, which^ it may be assumed, are not infrequent. 

T!h8 exports givon are domestic experts, and me imports are Imports for consumption as ihr a? it is 

feasible and consistent so to express the facts. "While there are some inevitable omissions, on the other 
hand there are some duplications because of reshipments that do not appear as such in cmcial reports. 
For the United Kingdom, import figures refer to imports for consumption, when available, otherwise total 
imports, fess exports, of “foreign and coIonM merchazuiise.” Figure for the United States include 
Ahiska, Forto Bico, and Hawaii. 


Country. 


Average, 1909-1913. 


Imports, j Exports. 


im 


Imports. Exports. 


1919 


Imports. Exports. 


Imports, j Exports.- 


PBINCrPAL EXPOSTING; 
COUNTRIES. 


Argentina-. 

Brazil. 

British India. 

British South AMca 
China............... 

Chosen (Korea). 

Cuba.. 

Denmark.. 

Butch East ladies... 

n . 


t,m 

pounds. 

207 


20,376 

221 

2,317 

64 

166 

9,842 

135 


New Ze^nd... 

Peru. 

Switzerland_ 


1107 


6,659 


Vanesuela... 


Qca couKXBSsa. 


Austria-Huz^iy.. 
Belguim........... 

rfl.na/ia ............ 

Finland. 

Fiance. 

Germany. 

Greece. 

It^. 

Japan. 

Netherlands. 

Norway. 

Portugal. 

Bumania.. 


Sin^pore,. 


Sweden.. 

United Kingdom... 

United States. 

Other countries.... 


87,566 

180,930 

46,830 

10,717 

155,508 

440,200 

5,770 

53,524 

6,321 

73,691 

•13,979 

6,804 

7,223 

110,143 

9,332 

19,119 


1,000 
pounds. 
293,950 
83,253 
169,857 
51,159 
7% 731 
4,944 
1^296 
21,998 
16,703 
. 10>754 
41,013 
25s,577 
6,195 
2^866 
7I,,1Q6 
9,764 




ijm 

pounds. 


13,944 

2,253 

3,648 


1,000 

pounds. 

241,33! 

104,995 

80,524 

45,578 


IfiOO 

pounds. 


13,234 

2^566 

3,754 


1,000 

pounds. 

299,082 

134,964 

196,236 

73.S67 

94,707 


1,000 

pounds. 


10,585 

1.347 

3,222 


1,000 

pounds. 


S,7S3 

91,971 

51,766 

68>523 


34 


222 

176 


38,454 

7,409 

9,360 

6,386 


430 

‘m 

...... 


31,743 

^824 

21 

15^741 

5>033 


213 


107^350 

514,249 

43,767 


45^469 
7,136 
131,041 
152,313 
2,283 
48,428 
710 
67,636 
13,852 
3 121 
2,876 
96,351 
6,436 
17,457 
24,130 
3^100 
25,432 
195,882 


17,640 

117 

44,650 


6,300 

68,465 

21,789 

852 

1,165 

4,532 


19,000 
**4 ,'379 
”4,‘078‘ 


1,625 

356 

1,436 


5,509 


1,717 


25,719 
5 ; 391 
189,052 
361,891 
6,307 


4,843 

40 

2,364 

5,105 

80,097 


Total...^.'1,959,521 


1,991,355 


763,664 


921,457 


345 


405 

12,135 

32,176 

8,943 


4,175 


1,519 


32,727 

T,351 

4,324 


9,606 

'i'm 

611 i 33*^ 


1,944 


30,647 

3(7,543 

9,506 


16,129 


14413 

46,000 

408 


5,488 


8,092 


31,483 

11,421 

5,335 

449 


6,707 

6,304 


4^516 

5^172 

3,836 

55 


334772 
4,357 
111,179 
98,082 
7,831 
55,721 
25,323 
40,709 
6 1S4 


8,783 

5,044 


35,077 

26,648 

148,973 

744,836 

5,812 


14,807 

3,536 

7,390 

24,924 

96,396 


30,049 

25,260 

121,698 

510,240 

2,432 


1,374,188 11,234,737 


1,070,609 


4^103 


€,830 


17,935 

33,501 

123 

54,670 

1,<B0 

3,629 

17,573 


42,180 

6,511 


1,272 

3,948 


6,806 
8 774 
17,069 
17.402 
35,680 


454,424 


1 Four-year average. 
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MEAT AND MEAT PRODUCTS. 

Table 292 .—Meat and meat 'products: International trade^ calendar years 1911--19$0, 
[See “ General Note, ” Table 290.1 
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■UNITED STATES MEAT PRODUCTION, IMPORTS, EXPORTS, AND CON¬ 
SUMPTION. 

Table 293.— Meat ‘production, imporis, exports, and comumpiwn, 1900-1921. 

Productioii of dressed-weiglit meat in calendar years estimated by tbe Btireau of Crop Estimatpa for 
1900, ascertaiued by the Bureau of the Census for 1^, estimated by the Bureau of Animal Industry for 
1916-1919; edible onal estimated by the Bureau of Crop Estimates for all years from these percentage of 
dressed weights: Beef, 19.047 per cent; veal, 7.455 per cent; mutton, incluaing lamb, 4,65 per cent; pwt, 
including lard, 15.66 per cent. Some of the foreign trade numbers are approximate averages, and the 
small numbers of meat animals in this trade are not included. Beef statistics include v^; mutton 
includes lamb and goat; poi& includes lard. 


Glass of meat. 

1900 

1909 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1 - : 

1919 [ 19120 I 1921 

i ! 


Production, dressed wei^t, and edible offal, in thousand pounds. 

Beef-. 

Mutton. 

Pork. 

Total.... 

Beef.. 

Mutton. 

Pork. 

Total,.., 

Beef.. 

Mutton. 

Pork. 

Total.,.. 

Beef.. 

Mutton. 

Pork. 

Total.... 

Betf.. 

Mutton.___ 

Pork. 

Total... 

8,962,805 

616,385 

9,286,245 

9,545,343 

646,277 

9,332,453 

7,839,854 

663,724 

12,268,010 

8,670,651 

513,997 

9,805,989 

9,563,895 

326,973 

12,571,909 

8,403,598 

639,710 

12,748,350 

8,699,924 8,302,148 
567,233 655,936 

11,814,791.112,225,737 

18,865,435 

19,724^073 

20,791,588 

18,990,637 

22,662,777 

21,791,658 

21,081,948 |21,1S3,821 

Imports, in thousand pounds. 

2,500 

4,500 

lice 

4^425 

1^235 

1,171 

27,639 

1 5,624 

2,822 

30,296 

608 

3,586 

89,991 

8,209 

9,545 

90,492 

101,168 

5,015 

51,666 

25,396 

^705 

1 2,500 

5,000 

58,831 

36,085 

34,490^ 

107,745 

196,675 

7^766 

Demotic exports, in thousand pounds. 

857,542 

600 

1,602,662 

499,828 

1,600 

1,003,223 

895,535 

5 258 1 
1,469,363 

408,611 

2,862 

1,319,128 

796,897 

1,631 

2,263,345 

441,323 

3,009 

2,674,395 

279,043 

3,575 

1,569,073 

228,969 

7,515 

1,661,558 

2,460,804 

1,504,631 

1,870,156 

1,730,601 

3,061,873 

3,118,727 

i 1,851,691 

1 

1,888,042 

Consumption, dressed weight, and edible offal, in thousand pounds. 

8,107,763 

615,785 

7,683,683 

9,050.015 

644,677 

8,529,730 

7,504,744 

675,701 

10,799,818 

8,289,679 

516,759 

8,489,683 

8,797,294 

525,950 

10,312,150 

8,052,266 i 8,511,373 ; 8,124,846 
644,910 1 664,826 j 673,815 

10,083,500 1 10,250,733 |l0,566,884 

16,407,131 

18,224,422 

18,980,263 

17,296,121 

19,635,394 

18,780,676 il9,426,S32 il9,365,545 

Per capita consumption, in pounds. 

106.7 

8.1 

101.1 

99.9 

7.1 

94.2 

74.6 

6.7 

107.3 

85.5 

5.1 

83.2 

85.5 

5.1 

100.2 

77.2 

6.2 

96.7 

80.5 

6.3 

97.0 

75.8 

6.3 

98.6 

215.9 

201.2 

188.6 

169.5 

190.9 

1S0.1 

1S3.S 

180. £ 


99012*’—YBK 1921-14 
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HORSES ANB MULES, 

Table 294 .—Horses and mules: Number arvd value on farms in the United 8talesy 
January 1,1870-1922, 

Note. —Figures .in italics are census returns; figures in roman are estimates of tlie Department of Agri- 
cultTire. Esnmates of numbers are obtained by applying trstimated percentages of increase or decrease 
to tbe published numbers of the preceding year, except that a revisea base is used for appljdng percent¬ 
age estimates ■whenever new census data are available. It should also be observed that the census of 
1910, giving numbers as of Apr. IS, is not strictly comparable former censuses, which related to 
numbers June 1. 

|ln thousands—i.000 omitted.] 





Horses, 

Mules. 


Year. 


Numbet. 

Farm value 
Jan.l. 

Number. 

Farm value 
Jan. 1. 

.1870, June 1. 

1880, June l. 

..«90, Junel. 

1900, Jane 1_ 

1910, Apr. 15. 



Idli, 

19,8SS 

$481,719 

560,916 

1,051,182 

797,90-7 

2,142,524 

lylSS 

U81S 

BySSe 

Sytes 

mo 

$101,431 

112,749 

179,176 

167,855 

506,049 

1911 . 

1912 . 

1913 .. 

1914.. 



20,277 
20 509 
20,55? 
20,952 

2,259,981 

2,172,694 

2,278,222 

2,291,638 

4,323 

4,362 

4,386 

4,449 

544,359 

623,657 

545,245 

551,017 

191S„... 

1916- . 

1917- .. 

1918.. 

... 

... 

21,195 
21,159 
21 21-0 
231,555 

2,190,102 

2,149,786 

2,182,307 

2,246,970 

4^479. 

4,593 

4,723 

4,873 

503,271 

522,834 

558,006 

627,679 

1919.. 

1920 . 

1921 . 

i9S3.. 



21,482 

19,766 

19,208 

19,099 

2,114,897 

1 907,646 
1,619,423 
1,346,154 

4,954 

5 427 
5,455 
5 4S6 

672,922 

805,495 

636,568 

479,806 


Table 29&.—Horses emd imdes: Farm price per beady Jammy J, 188H-1922, 


mo5 

$66.64 1881.... 

$58.44 

m76 

1895.... 

m.29 

$47.55 

1909.... 

$95.64 

$107.84 

5A27 

56.04 ! 1882..., 

58.53 

71.35 

1896.-. 

33.07 

45.29 ^ 

1910-_ 

108.03 

120.20 

^57 

79.23 1883.-.- 

90.59 

79.49 

1897.-.. 

81.51 

41.66 

1911..-. 

111.48 

125.92 

67.42 

90.16 1884.-.. 

74.64 

84.22 

1898.-. 

34.26 

-43.88 

1912-..- 

105.94 

moi 

71.14 

6L9S 1885,.,. 

73.70 

82.^ 

1899...- 

37.40 

44.96 

1913.... 

110.77 

124.31 

67.41 

87.14 1886.... 

71.27 

79.60 

1900.... 

43.68 

51.41 

1914.... 

109.32 

123.85 

66.39 

85.15 i 1887.... 

72.15 

78.91 

19D1.,- 

52.86 

63.97 

1915-^,- 

103.33 

112.36 

65.15 

81.35 ISSS.... 

71,82 

79.78 

1902..:. 

58.61 

67.61 

1916.... 

101.60 

113.83 

61.10 

71.89 1889... J 

71-89 1 

79.49 

1903..- 

62.25 

72.40 

1917.,.. 

102.89 

118.15 

57.29 

66.46 1890.... 

70.22; 

78.04 

1904.... 

67.93 

78.88 

1918.-.. 

104.24 

128.81 

55.83 

64.07 1891..,. 

67.00 

77,88 

1905.... 

70.37 

87.18 

1919..,. 

98.45 

135.83 

56.63 

62.03 f 1892.... 

65.01 1 

75.55 

1906..,. 

80.72 

98.31 

1920.... 

90,51 

148.42 

52.36 

56.00 1893....| 

61.22 

70.68 

1907.-^ 

93.51 

112.16 

1921_ 

84.31 

116.69 

54.16 

62,19 1 1894....! 

47,83 

62.17 

1908....1 

93.41 

10-7.-76 

1922.... 

70.48 

83.26 
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HORSES AND MULES—Oonlinued* 

Table 296 .—Horses and mules: Humber and value on farms j January 192t and 192S, 

by States. 


J»uinber AreragepTice: Farmrahie ' 

(tiiGiiaiias). per head (thoasands of i i per bead , 

" n.l— 7 an. 1 - ----- - 


AtaoTisands of i i per head 

i dollars) Jan. 1- | ; ^an. 1- 


1921 1922 1921 1922 


1922 ! 192111922 I 1921 1922 ! 1921 [ 1922 


Maine. 

New Hampshire. 

Venaont-. 

Massachusetts.... 
Bhode Island.... 

Connecticut_ 

NewTork—. 

New Jersey. 

Pennsylvania.... 
Delaware.. 


Maryland....... 

Tir^iziia. 

West Virginia... 
North Oanolina.. 
fiouth Carolina.. 

Ge<tt^. 

•FloilV...,. 

Cthio.. 

Indiana. 

Illinois............ 


.MiiSiiigaii_ 

Wieeonsin.... 

Minnesota.... 

Iowa.. 

Missouri. 


North D^ota.. 
Honth Dainta.. 

Nehraslm. 

SCansas.. 

Beorlucky. 


-Alabama_ 

Mississippi.. 
•Leuistana... 
Texas. 


Oklalioma.. 

Ai'kansas... 

Montana... 

Wyoming., 

Coloraao... 


93 92S147.00$123.-60! 

a? 36 132.00 llAOO 

77 77 124.0Q 110.00 

49 4S 151.00 135.00 

6 a I4S.00 la&oo 

a? 37 148.00 135.00 

523 520 129.00 117.00 

72 72 144.00 133.00 

496 496 121.00 113.00 

27 26 SI. 00 60.00 

138 137 98.00 87.00 

306 300 101.00 84.00 

164 161 103.00 89.'0O 

106 106 125.00 108.00 

77 76 134.00 SS.^ 

101 101 HA 00 76.50 

38 38 123.00 115.00 

795 7S7 108.00 99.00 

703 703 95.00 81.00 

1^232 1,207 85.00 69.00 

<600 594 97. 00 94. 00 

663 556 10& 06 93.00 

914 905 86.00 76.00 

1,316 1,278 85. 00 7B. 00 

897 879 73 . 1 OO 52.00 

830 813 63.06 ^55.<Q0 

784 784 62.00 49.80 

923 932 -71. OD 56.00 

1, 040 1^040 66. 00 4Sw 00 


315 93.00 
130 90.00 
211 , 88.00 
173 85.00 
991 77.00 


New Mexico.. 

Arizona. 

Utah.. 

Nevada_ 


Idaho. 

Washington.. 

Oregon. 

Gsilifomia.... 


694 708 63.00 

245 247 70.00 

66# 882 m oo 

182 191 46.00 


177 177 59. (K) 50.00 

136 135 S8.O0 66. 00 

1271 128 78.00 70.00 

' 48 48 moq 47.00 

284 281 70. 00 63.00 

2S7 281 82.00 70.00 

269 272 -83.00 76.00 

382 367 98.00 82.00 


113,671 Ml,5e0i..., 

•4,884 Vl«—■ 

9,548 8,470... 

7*399 6,4SoL.., 


11,916 33 

A5,200 07 

14,329 15 

17*928 260 
6,086 226 

7,076 .406 
4,370 42 

77,913 32 

56,943 lOi 
SSl^SS 166 

55,836 6 
51,006 4 

68,780 10 

^,294 81 

45^ 768 :377 

44,715 i 
38,416 14 

©,192 106 
49,920 279 
25,432 293 

23,025 349 
9,880 302 
:14, 770 299 
13,321 ISO 
57,478 854 

31,860 334 
14,079 325 
£7,962 9 

7,449 3 

2S;734 32 

8,850 21 

9 180 12 

8,960, 3 

2,256] 2 


76137.00*133.00: 
6i 161.00 151.001 
63:14LflO 124 . 00 : 

9 moo SS.00' 

S3 123.60' 115.00| 
96 m ooj 105,00]: 
15 116.90 97.00 
257 156.001 129. OOl > 
21 a 188.061 129.00; < 


394 153.00 99.00 62,118; 39,006 
42 167.00 14S.O0! 7,0141 6,216 

31 112.00 100.00) 3,584! 3,100 
101 109.00 84.001 11 , 009 : S,4S4 
161 97.00 75.00 16,102 12,075 

6 101.99 93.00 605 B68 

•4 103.00 9S.00 412 392 

10 93.00 79.00 930 790 

79 101.00 73.00 8,181 6,162 
377 ^€0 65.00 33,438 24, 

8 82.00 72.00 656 .576 

14 81.00 70.00 1,134 980 

106 S9.00 70.00 9,434 7,420 
.282 SS. e0 39.00 24,552 16,638 
293 111.00 82.00 32,523 24,026 

346.110.00 S6.00 33,390 29, 756 
299 113.00 94.00 34,126 28,106 
296 121.00 92.00 36,179 27,232 
178 143. 00 118. 00 A5,740 21, 094 
853 moo 85.00 Al,9i0 73,355 

337 89.00 65.00 29,726 21,905 
328 107.00 79.00 34,775 25,912 

9 87. 00 m oo 783 621 

3 77.00 61.00 231 183 

32 90.00 69.OD ^,8S0 ^,208 

21 SS.0D 72.00 1,848 1,512 
12 131.00 69. 00 1,672 1, 068 

3 72.00- 66.00 216 198 

2 66.00 53.00 132 MB 

8 -SI. DO 73.00 6^ 384 

22 97.00 88.00 '2,1341/936 
14 95.00 81.00 1,330 1,134 
61 .323.00 moo 7,380 6,222 


United states.. 


84.31 70.481,619,4281,346,454 5,4535,436 116.69 8S. 26*636, S88|479,SOB 
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HORSES AND MULES—Continued. 

Table 297,—FXolesaZe T^ice of horses and mules at 8t. Louis and Chicago, lOU-lBOH, 




St. Louis. 


Year and month. 

Horses, good to 
choice draft. 

Mules, 16 to 16^ 
hands. 


Lot?. 

High. 

Low. 

High. 

1921. 

January. 

$125.00 

$215.00 

$125.00 

$280.00 

February. 

125.00 

225.00 

123.00 

280.00 

March. 

125.00 

215.00 

125.00 

275.00 

April. 

125.00 

220.00 

130.00 

275.00 

May. 

175.00 

220.00 

130.00 

275.00 

June. 

155.00 

190.00 

130.00 

275.00 


155.00 

185.00 

130.00 

275.00 

August. 

155.00 

185.00 

130.00 

250.00 

September.. 

125.00 

185.00 

130.00 

250.00 

October. 

125.00 

loO.OO 

155.00 

250.00 

November. 

140.00 

200.00 

150.00 

210.00 

December. 

140.00 

160.00 

150.00 

200.00 


125.00 

225.00 

125.00 

2SO.OO 

1920. 

110.00 

275.00 

140.00 

400.00 

1919. 

140.00 

325.00 

150.00 

400.00 

1918. 

190.00 

242.00 

201.00 

307.00 

1917. 

165.00 

245.00 

172.00 

272.00 

1916. 

150,00 

225.00 

185.00 

275.00 

1915. 

160.00 

225.00 

120.00 

275.00 

1914. 

175.00 

220.00 

120.00 

250.00 

1913. 

200.00 

250.00 

160.00 

280.00 

1912. 

165.00 

240.00 

160.00 

285.00 

1911.. 

165.00 

235.00 

150.00 

275.00 

1910. 

165.00 

240.00 

150.00 

276.00 

1909. 

140.00 

225.00 

130.00 

235.00 

190S. 

175.00 

250.00 

125.00 

200.00 

1907. 

175,00 

225.00 

125.00 

250.00 

1906. 

175,00 

225.00 

125.00 

215,00 

■nrriwiiiwmwmi 

175.00 

225.00 

120.00 

210.00 

1004. 

175.00 

200.00 

135.00 

200.00 

1903. 

160.00 

185.00 

120.00 

175.00 


160.00 

185.00 

120.00 

160.00 


Average price per head for horses on the Chicago 
market 1902-1921. 


Draft¬ 

ers, 

hea\T- 


Car¬ 

riage 

teams-M 


Draft- 
ers,2 
plain 
to me¬ 
dium. 


I'VTagon® 

horses. 


rarm< 

[chunks.] 


South¬ 

ern 

I chunks. 


I$209.00 

207.00 

20S.OO 

212.00 

203.00 


200.00 

18S.00 

188.00 

181.00 

200.00 

202.00 


200.00 


242.00 

230.00 

220.00 

212.00 

252.00 

205.00 

208.00 

213.00 

210.00 

205.00 

200.00 

194.00 

180.00 

194.00 

188.00 

186.00 

177.00 

171.00 

166.00 


$130.00 

125.00 

122.00 

135.00 

124.00 

128.00 

127.00 

128.00 

128.00 

128.00 

142.00 

132.00 


$138,00 

144.00 

155.00 

160.00 

163.00 


127.00 


$157.00 

167.00 


154.00 


470.00 


473.00 

483.00 

493.00 

473.00 

483.00 

473.00 

482.00 

450.00 

483.00 

486.00 

486.00 

475.00 

455.00 

450.00 


162.00 

166.00 

164.00 

169.00 

174.00 

177.00 

182.00 

172.00 

165.00 

156.00 

165.00 

158.00 
156.00 
150.00 
150.00 
145.00 


$92.00 

114.00 

119.00 

138.00 

130.00 


150.00 

150.00 

150.00 

150.00 

155.00 

162.00 


105.00 

105.00 

105.00 

105.00 

118.00 

126.00 


153.00 


114.00 


154.00 

116.00 


104.00 

121.00 


148.00 

160.00 

155.00 

160.00 

165.00 

160.00 

155.00 

144.00 

137.00 

129,00 

137.00 

154.00 

132.00 

140.00 

122.00 

117.00 


170.00 

167.00 

166.00 

171.00 

176.00 

175.00 

170.00 

161.00 

152.00 

138.00 

152,00 

147.00 

145.00 

140.00 

140.00 

135.00 


$ 88.00 

73.00 


93.00 

109.00 

88.00 

93.00 

98.00 

97.00 

92.00 

87.00 

77.00 

69.00 

77.50 

72.50 
70.00 
64.00 
62.00 
57.00 


1 Expressers, 1902-1919. 
» Drivers, 1902-1919. 


»General, 1902-1919. 

* Bussers and trammers, 1902-1919. 


Table 29S.— Horses: Farm price per head, loth of each month, 1910-1921, 
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September. 
October... 
November. 
December. 


^ Prior to 1915 recdpts compiled from yearbook of stockyard companies. 
»Pigures prior to 1915 not available. 

«Not in operation- 
^Less than 500. 
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HORSES AND MULES—Contmued. 

Table 300. — Sor»es ^vd imdes: Yearly recdpts at public sioekyw'ds, 191€-1921. 
[In thousands—!- e., 000 omitted.l 


Albanr, N. Y_ 

AmariUo, Tex.,. 

Atlanta, Ga. 

Augusta, Ga_ 

Baltimore, Md.. 

Billings, Mont.... 
Boston, Mass.... 
BuffW,N.Y.,.. 
Clievenne, Wyo.. 
Chici^o, Ill. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Cleveland, Ohio.. 
Gohunbia, S.C... 
Columbus, OMo.. 
Dayton, Ohio.... 


Denver, Colo.. 

Detroit, Mich. 

Dublin, Oa. 

East St. Louis, lU.. 
E1 Paso, Tex. 


Erie, Pa. 

Evansville, Ind.. - 
Worth, Tex.. 
Indianapolis, Ind.. 
Jscksonvilie, Ma... 

Jersey City, N. J.. 


Jersey City, N. j.. 
SlansasCSt^ Mo. 
Knoxville, Tenn.. 

Lfflacaster, Pa_ 

Logansport, Ind.. 


Louisville, Ky.... 

Maxion, Ohio. 

Memphis, Tenn... 
Milwaulteee, Wis... 
Montgomery, Ala.. 


Kashvilie, Tenn. 

Nebraska City, Nebr.. 
New Brighton, Minn- 

New Odeans, La.. 

New York, N. Y. 

Ogden, Utah. 

Oklahoma, CBda.. 

Omaha^ebr. 

Pasco, Wash. 

Peoria, liL. 


Pittsburgh, Pa,. 
Portlandj Oreg.. 
Pueblo, Colo.... 
Bicbznond, Va¬ 


st. Joseph, Mo. 

St. Louis, Mo. 

St. Paul,^^w. 

Salt Lake City, Utah.. 
San Antonio, Tex. 


Seattle, Wash. 

Sioux CSty, Iowa.... 
SioQx Fails, S. Dak. 


Tacoma, Wa^. 

Toledo, Ohio,.—.. 
Washington, D.C. 
Watertown, Mass. 
Wtehi^ Kans.... 
Total. 




















































































Statistics of Farm Animals tmd Their Products. ^9 
HOESES AND MULES—Continued. 

Table 303. —Horses and mules: MontUy and yearly receipts ai all public stock¬ 
yards, 1915-1921. 

{In thousands—i. 6., €00 omitted.] 


! < . f 

Year. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May. June. July. Aug. Sept.| Oct. j Xov,! Dec.. ;TctaL 



Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

97 

do 

95 

118 

105 

111 

14S 

95 

117 

WL 

149 

133 

liS : 

87 

71 

146 

112 

S7 

35 ' 

41 

44 




Table 302, —Horses cmd mules: Imports, exports, and prices, 1896-1921. 


Imports oi horses. 




Exports of h(»ses. 


Exports of males. 


Lverage Average 

esport Number. Value. export 

pj3ce. pnce. 
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CATTLE. 

Table 303. —Cattle (Jive): Imjports, exports, and prices, 1896-1921, 


Year ending June 30— 


Value. import 
pnce. 


Number. Value. 


$1,509,866 

2,689,867 

2,913,223 

2,320,362 

2,267,694 

1,^31,433 

1,608,722 

1,161,648 

310,737 

458,672 

648,430 

666,122 

1,507,310 

1,999,422 

2,999,824 

2,953,077. 

4,805,574 

6,640,668 

18,696,718 

17.613.175 
15,187,593 
13,021,259 

17.862.176 
36,995,921 
45,081,179 
23,634,361 


$34,560,672 

36,357,451 

37,827,500 

30,516,833 

30.635.153 

37,566,980 
29 902,212 
29,848,936 
42,256,291 
.40,598,048 

42,081,170 

34,577,392 

29,339,134 

18,046,976 

12.200.154 
13,163,920 

8,870,075 

1,177,199 

647,288 

702,847 

2,383,765 


1,247,800 
2 092,816 
11,921,518 
10,950,507 


Table 304.—CaiiZe; Number and value on farms in the United States January 1, 

1870-1922, 

Nose,— Figures in itdlica sue census returns; figures in roman are estimates of tbe Department of Agri¬ 
culture. Estimates of numbers are obtained by applying estimated percentages of increase or decrease 
to published numbers of the preceding year, except toat a revised base is used for applying percent* 
age estunates whenever new census data are available. It should also be observed that the census of 1910, 
giving numbers as of Apr, 15, is not strictly comp^able with former censuses, which related to numbers 

(In thousands—000 omitted.] 


Nmnb«. Number. 
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CATTLE—Oontiiiued. 

Table 305, — Cattle: Farm price per head^ January 1867-1922. 


Year. 

Milk 

cows. 

Other 

cattle. 

Year. 

Milk 

cows. 

other 

cattle. 

Year. 

Milk 

cows. 

Other 

cattle. 

Year. 

Milk 

cows. 

Other 

cattle. 

1867..,. 

$28.74 

$16.79 

1881 


$23.95 

$17.33 

1895.... 

$21.97 

S14.C6 

1909.... 

<32.36 

$17.49 

1868.... 

26.56 

15.06 

1882 


25.89 

19.89 

1896.... 

22.55 

15.86 

1910.... 

35.29 

19.07 

1869.... 

29.15 

18.73 

1883 


30.21 

2L81 

1897.... 

23.16 

i6.es 

1911.... 

39.97 

20.54 

1870.... 

32.52 

18.67 

1884 


31.37 

23.52 

1898.... 

27.45 

20.92 

1912.... 

39.39 

21.20 

1871.... 

33.89 

20.78 

1885 


20.70 

23.25 

1899.... 

29.66 

22,79 

1913.... 

45.02 

26.36 

1872.... 

29.45 

18.12 

1886 


27.40 

21.17 

1900.... 

31.23 

24.73 

1914.... 

53.94 

31.13 

1873.... 

26.72 

18.06 

1887 


26.08 

19.79 

1901.... 

30.00 

19.93 

1916.... 

53.33 

33.38 

1874.... 

25.63 

17.55 

1888 


24.66 

17.79 

1902.... 

29.23 

IS. 76 

1916.... 

53.92 

33.53 

1875.... 

25.74 

16.91 

1889 


23.94 

17.05 

1903.... 

30.21 

18.45 

1917.... 

59.63 

35. SS 

1876.... 

25.61 

17.00 

1890 


22.01 

15.63 

1904.... 

29.21 

16.32 

1918.... 

TO. 54 

40.83 

1877.... 

25.47 

15.99 

1891 


21.62 

14.76 

1906.... 

27.44 

15.15 

1919.... 

78.20 

44.22 

1878.... 

25.74 

16.72 

1892 


21.40 

15.16 

1906.... 

29.44 

I 15. S5 

1920.... 

S5.S6 I 

43.21 

1879.... 

21.71 

15.38 

1893 


21.75 

15.24 

1907.... 

31.00 

17.10 

1921.... 

64,22 

31.36 

1880..., 

28.05 

16.57 

1894 


21.77 

14.66 

190S.... 

30.67 

! 16.89 

1 1922.... 

50.97 ■ 

23.7S 

Table 

306.- 

■Cattle: 

Numhe 

r and v 

aliie on 

farvas , 

Tanuari 

f ly 192 

1 and It 

^22 y by 

States. 


1 

Milk cows. I 

other cattle. 

state. 

Number 
(thousands) 
Jan. 1— 

Average 

price 

l^head 

^ 1 — 

Farm value 
(thousands of 
dollars) Jan. 1 — 

Kumbw 

prahraa , 

3!m. 1 - ‘ 

Farm value 
(thousands of 
ioUars) Jan. 1— 



1921 

1922 

1921 1 

1922 

1921 j 

1922 

1921 i 

1 

1622 1 1921 1 

1922 

1921 1 

1922 

Maine.. 


212|$60.0o!$4S.Oo| 

$12,900l 

$10,176 

Toi 

■ 71! 

t23.6OS2O.20l 

Sl,r92j 

SI, 434 

NewHampshlre 


121 

74.00 

60.00 

8,8S0 

7,260 

43j 

41 

30.301 

22.701 

1,303: 

931 

Vermont. 


363 

65.00 

55.00 

23,595 

19,965 

841 

84 

21.401 

16. SOI 

1,798 

1,411 

Massachusetts.. 

177 

180 

94.00 

79.00 

16,638 

14,220 

40 

42 

34.£0j 

2 S. 20 ! 

1,396 

1,184 

Ehode Island.. 

26 

26 

LOO. 00 

79.00 

2,600 

.2)054 


7 

85.60 

31.20i 

249 

218 

Connecticnt.,.. 

135 

138 

90.00 

74.00 

12,150 

10 , 212 ; 

38 

39 

37.40* 

29.70i 

1,421 

1,158 

New York. 

1,696 

1,695 

73.00 

67.00 

123.735 

113,565' 

410^ 

402 

29.50: 

24.701 

12,095 

9.929 

New Jersey,.,.. 

148 

151 

10.00 

86.00 

16,280 

12.986 

30 

31 

47.70' 

37.60 

1,431 

1,166 

Pomsylvs^.. 

1,050 

1,071 

77.00 

60.00 

80,850 

6 ^ 260! 

481 

491 

37,70' 

29.00 

18,134 

14,239 

Uelaw^e.. 

38 

39 

81.00 

57.00 

3)078 

2,223! 

9 

9 

35.90| 

26.901 

3501 

242 

Maryland. 

188 

192 

79.00 

83.00 

14,852 

12,096 

95 

98 

46 . 00 : 

33.201 

4,370! 

3.254 

Vir^nia. 

422 

426 

59.00 

43.00 

24,898! 

18,318! 

487 

44S 

35.60 

24. TO! 

17,337 

11,006 

West Virginia.. 

210 

216 

66.00 

49.50 

13,860. 

10)692' 

369 

354 

4 I. 7 O 1 

28.60! 

15,387: 

10,124 

North Carolina. 

361 

365 

58.00 

42.00 

20,938 

15,330! 

285; 

274 

24.20; 

17.30! 

6 ,8971 

4,740 

South Cardina. 

229 

236 

58.00 

40.00, 

13,282 

9 ) 440 ; 

20 li 

201 

20.30! 

13.80! 

4,080, 

2,774 

Georgia. 

489 

509 

45.00 

29.00' 

22,005 

14,761 

666 ’ 

6 S 6 

19.60; 

10.90| 

13,054 

7,477 

Florida. 

90 

95 

74.00 

57,50; 

6,660, 

5,462' 

766 

774 

21.701 

16.10 

16,622- 

12,461 

Ohio. 

1,03S 

1,048 

71.60 

56.00' 

74,217 

58,688' 

816; 

832 

38.401 

29.70 

31,334: 

24,710 

Indiana. 

720 

727 

65.00 

53.00 

46,800 

38,531, 

7781 

77S 

38.70! 

30.00 

30,109' 

23,340 

Illinois. 

1,114 

1,125 

63.00 

52,00i 

70,182 

58,5001 

1,492 

1,477 

30.80 

29.30 

54,906! 

43,276 

Michigan. 

948 

967 

70.00 

S3.00| 

66,360 

51,25l! 

5881 

576 

29.00 

21.80 

17,052| 

12,557 

Wisconsin. 

2,180 

2,202 

65.00 

52.00 

141)700 

114,504 

880 

889 

25.90 

19.60 

22,792 

17)424 

Minnesota. 

1,532 

1,578 

58.00 

48.00 

88,856 

75,744 

1,429 

1,343 

23.20 

18.00 

33)153 

24,174 

Iowa.. 

i;072 

1,093 

62.00 

53.00 

66)464 

57,929 

3,231 

3)134 

34.50 

29.60 

111,470. 

92,766 

Missouri... 

761 

769 

67.50 

44.00 

43)758 

33,836 

1,890 

1,890 

34.20 

26.50 

64,638 

50,085 

North Bakota.. 

461 

479 

55.00 

43.00 

25,355 

20,597 

gig 

831 

25.20 

18.50 

21,370 

15,374 

South Dakota.. 

390 

417 

56.00 

47. Oq 

21,840 

19,599 

1,748 

1,601 

29.80 

24.20 

52,060: 

38,744 


Kentucky. 

Tennessee. 

Alat)ania. 

Mississippi. 

Louisiana. 

Texas. 

Oklahoma. 

ArlTft'nRftg . 

Montam. 

CdlSSof.”"!’, 

New Mexico.... 

'Arizona. 

Utah. 

Nevada. 

Idaho. 

Washington.... 

Oregon. 

California. 

United State*! 


520 57.00 40,00j 
495 49.00 35.00 
506 40.00 29.00 
541 47.00 30.00 
220 52.00 43.00 
L,073 63.00 43.00 
560 52.00 39.00 
516 43.00 29.00 
164 75.00 58.00 
44 75,00 71.00 
243 70.00 57.00 
48 73.00 60.00 
40 105.00 95.00 
87 70.00 61.00 
19 86.00 69.00 
153 72.00 65.00 
286 75.00 70.00 
216 75.00 62.00 
6.32 95.00 76.00 


32,614 2,317 
20,800 549 


16,230 684 

9 ’460 5S6 

46,139 5,310 
21,840 1,393 
14^964 528 

9 ! 512 1,080 
3,124 816 

13,851 1,447 
2,880 1,204 
3*800 1,100 
5 307 425 

1^311 343 

9,945 543 

20,020) 269 

13,392 616 

48,032 l,3S0i 


2 224 31.50 24.50 
511 2$. 40 20.00 
597 20.60 15.20 
515 13.10 10.00 
677 14.10 10.80 
591 23.70 15.20 
5,363 31.20 19.90 
1,421 24,40 17.50 
649 14.30 10.90 
1,200 35.40 27.20 
775 38,40 29.70 
1,375 33.50 26.40 
1,132 35.20 24.90 
1,000 38.00 26.90 
433 29.80 26.40 
346 35.80 30.40 
521 32.90 27.50 
256 33.10 28.30 
62S 37.70 29. ■TO' 
1,3S0 45.20 34.70 


23,594124,02)s| 64.22j 50.97jl,5l6,249jl,224,767j43,993141,324l 31..36j 23.7Sjl,3l6,727i 
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CATTLE—Continued. 


Table 307. —Milk cows: Farm price per heod^ IStTi ofTnonthf 1910-1921. 



Table 308. —Beef catfXe: Fam price per 100 pounds^ 15th of rnonthf 1910-1921, 



Table 309. —Veal calves: Farm price per 100 pounds, 15th of Tnmth, 1910-1921, 
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Statistics of Farm Aniimds and Their Products. 

CATTLE—Contmued. 


Table 310.— Cattle: Monthly and yearly average price per 100 pounds of good beef steers^ 
Chicago^ 1910 to 1921J 































CATTLE—Continued. 

Table ZVZ,—^Cattle and calves: Monthly average -prUiC 'per 100 poundSj 1921, 
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i l1 

mon 

and 

me¬ 

dium. 

f«eh« •••« 1*1 

««•«• •••• ««t 

• At«t 

aiit 

• aett ita 

• ••a» !«• 




i 

§ ' 

Good 

and 

choice. 

• !••• aat 

f«»a 

• a« « 

• «aa» »•*. 



$7.95 

6.95 

7.34 

7.54 

7.06 

1 

Cows 

and 

heifers. 

mon to 
choice. 


4.43 

4.00 

4.00 

3.01 

4.03 

4.03 

3.91 

5; 


$5.04 

4.76 

6.31 

4.66 

4.92 


fii 

OT «£ 

H 

u _ __ 

gtot>c5co 

u£uiuSia 

5.83 

5.03 

6.29 

5.99 


$6.46 

6.34 

7.26 

6.22 

6.18 

1 

liight 
and 
me¬ 
dium 
(760 to 
1»000 
lbs.), 
com¬ 
mon to 
choice. 

17.66 

7.36 

8.21 

7.64 

7.55 

;d«oco*o 

5.85 

5.66 

6.76 

o 


$7.76 

7.26 

8.08 

7.44 

7.29 


l-l 

uom- 
mon to 
choice. 

$8.12 

7.72 

8.61 

7.85 

7.72 

t^oesed 

taiQui 

7.01 


e^t^ootslb: 

1 

3 

ii 

mon to 
choice. 

gssss 

^oco>oo 

5.85 

5.69 

5.45 

6.63 

5.77 

5.21 

5.38 

3 

efi 


$8.77 

6.32 

6.49 

6.35 

6.18 

1 

Light 
to me¬ 
dium 
weight. 

JUiO- 

dium 

to 

choice. 

$11.49 
11.02 
10.33 
8.12 
8.66 

KSSS 

co&cad 

8.68 

7.70 

7.81 

0> 


- ^©OOlNtsl 

«» 

1 ■ 
e| 

ii 

$4.85 

4.37 

4.64 

3.83 

3.75 

coeoco !C 

3.36 

3.27 

3.30 

« 


jKcocooooa 

1^ 

1“ 

Cow^s 

and 

heif¬ 

ers. 

--1 r- 1 >-oo 

^eoeoM«o 

moineq 

eocici 

pi 


ejeoeoMco 

dS 

Bulls, 

bolog- 


l^iausiQta 

5.15 

5.65 

6.21 

5.04 


ua 

Ii 

$5.51 

4.86 

5.18 

4.82 

5.34 

g 

1 

Cows, 
com¬ 
mon to 
choice. 

$6.51 

5.82 

6.64 

6.16 

6.26 

uSudkOui 

6.14 

4.79 

4.75 

© 

■o 

B 

CQ 

< 

$5.69 

5.24 

5.97 

6.73 

5.63 

M 

i.| 

$7.48 

6.98 

7.63 

7.15 

7.23 


6.63 

6.26 

5.94 

© 

d 

$6.89 

6.22 

6.89 

6.57 

6.51 



(Com¬ 

mon. 


SS3SS 

eoraS 

lOuSxS 

© 


$7.06 

6.81 

7.53 

6.92 

7.03 


ft 

s . 

tH ^ 

rTg 

^1. ■ 


7.78 

7.83 

7.73 

7.19 

7.61 

7.46 

7.34 

CB 


$7.96 

7.57 

8.30 

7.47 

7.60 



Good. 

$10.07 

9.08 

9.68 

8.57 

8.58 

toobdea 

9.92 

9.81 

8.90 

s 

C» 


gBododf^oo 

1 

I 

Choice 

and 

prime. 


8.95 

9.20 

10.19 

10.29 

11.32 

11.27 

10.26 

TT OT 


OQOOooao 

S 

i 

Pi 

IS 

Com¬ 

mon. 

$8.06 

7.74 

8.19 

7.39 

7.39 

7.04 
6.92 
6.46 
6.70 

5.56 

5.44 

6.94 

§3 

© 


$7.82 

7.31 

7.97 

7.13 

7.21 


I& ■ 

If 

Me¬ 

dium. 

$9.18 

8.52 

8.97 
7.91 

7.98 

7.81 

7.84 

7.81 

7.17 

7.63 

7.43 

7.30 

8 


■nSSSSo 

ojriooirir'. 


15 

13 

Good. 

OAoeood 

S» 

eoooeboo 

cbodeo 

8.93 


$9.59 

8.45 

9.12 

7.96 

8.07 


1 


$11.13 

9.97 

10.33 

9.06 

9.09 

00 03 AO> 

10.27 

10.14 

9.69 

9.76 


$10.76 
6.12 
9.77 
8.53 
8.62 



January. 

February. 

Hareh. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July-....,.. 

August.. 

September. 

October.. 

November. 

Pecember. 

Average. 
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896 Ymihook of the Defortment of Agncdtuire, 19M . 

CATTLE—Continued, 

Table Cattle and calves: Yearly receipts at principal nmhets, and at all markets^ 

1900 to 1921, 

[In thousands-i. e., 000 omitted.] 



1 Prior to 1915 receipts compped trom yearbooks of stockyard companies. 

3 Fiiiures not available prior to 1015. 

> Hot In operation. 

Table 314. — Cattle arid calves: Monthly and yearly receipts at Chicago, Kansas City, 
Omaha, and East St Loms, comMned, 1910 to 1921,^ 

[In thonsands—i. e./000 omitted.} 



L Figam prior to MS eompiiad £:om yearbooks U stockyard companies- 
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Table 315.— CaW>e and calves: Yearly reeeipi^f local slaughter, and stocier and feed&r 
shipments at public stockyards, 1919-1921, 

[In thonsands—i. e., 000 omitted.] 


Stockyards. 


Beceipts. 

Local ^nghter. | 

i 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1919 

1920 

1921 

39 

36 

23 

4 

3 

2 

183 

147 

113 

1 

1 

1 

18 

21 

29 

U 

15 

IS 

14 

13 

12 

9 

8 

8 

249 

287 

m 

145 

170 

156 

16 

2 


1 

G) 

G) 

24 

24 

20 

22 

^^24 

19 

98 

75 

61 




749 

677 

609 

202 

190 

167 

12 

13 

15 

10 

10 

11 

47 

23 

9 




4,233 

3,849 

3,540 

3,032 

2,603 

2,377 

460 

441 

454 

305 

283 

302 

305 

281 

248 

244 

228 

228^ 

7 

6 

5 

6 

6 

5 

3 

2 

3 

0 

1 

1 

9 

8 

8 


S 

8 

31 

33 

31 

25 

26 

27 

824 

617 

482 

174 

153 

122 

227 

234 

201 

189 

202 

168 

2 

4 

3 


gj 

G) 

1,473 

1,234 

1,077 

i,6i9 

744 

466 

203 

152 

170 

24 

21 


36 

38 

35 

36 

38 

35 

38 

26 


13 

9 


38 

45 

35 

16 

24 

21 

1,267 

1,134 

984 

715 

558 

576 

11 

14 

11 

2 

3 

2 

315 

597 

483 

2i5 

257 

230 

16 


6 

16 

6 

3 

745 

833 

844 

745 

833 

S43 

3,085 

! - 2, 500 

2,469 

' 1,617 

1,264 

1 1,200: 

21 

i 21 

18 

9 

11 

10 1 

17 

19 

18 

1 7 

; 8 

9 

239 

287 

205 

45 

55 

37 

1 

1 

1 

G) 

Q) ! 

G) 

246 

245 

246 

8!7 

87 

81 

13 

32 

7 

1 

1 

1 

6 

19 

8 

1 

G) 

5 

398 

444 

439 

334; 

390 

402 

sst 

k 

50 

3 

4 

3 



4 



1 

83 

99 

96 

41 

46 

42 

2 

2 

1 

G) 



121 

78 

36 


i G> 

391 

213 

188 

163 

174 

i 160 

402 

316 

301 

399 

315 

1 300 

104 

64 

76 

11 

16 

1 13 

593 

400 

315 

1 368 

228 

i 203 

. 1,975 

1,603 

1,435 

j 1,136 

914 

i 797 

C*) 





i 

6 

g 

3 

0) 



! 27 

37 

43 

^18 

. ^18 

........ 

201 

227 

227 

195 

221 

225 

616 

738 

746 

Ml 

171 

175 

. 125 

141 

120 

62 

76 

59 

217 

178 

79 



1 

29 

30 

28 

17 

18 

20 

750 

643 

m 

631 

410 

370 

. 1,491 

1,373 

935 

680 

710 

564 

S7 

48 

57 

19 

14 

i 25 

250 

233 

151 

14 

37 

1 86 

66 

58 

47 

64 

56 

46 

. 814 

752 

620 

363 

342 

273 

8 

U 

17 

1 

6 

1 7 


Stocker and feeder 
sliipinents. 


1919 

1920 i 

1921 

1 

1 i 

G) 

122 


84 

4 

1 

3 

3 

2 

2 

5 

5 

3 

9 

1 


1 

G) 

G) 

39 

ilJ 

s 

2 

2 

4 

509 

4is 

332 

28 

2S 

22 

6 

3 

6 

1 



1 G> 

G) 

G) 


1 


407 

274 

17 

16 

14 

G) 

G) 


234 

168 

1S5 

151 

G) 

115 

102 



1 

1 

1 

I 

327 

278 

172 

5 

5 

3 

50 

■ (1) 

48 

G) 

41 


i 1,036 

778 

7SS 

i 8 

4 

3 

2 

1 

1 

i 95 

87 

1 

G) 


! G) 

! 36 

30 

37 

1 1 

CLi 

(0 

1 G) 

2'l 

1 

1 16 


-12 

! ^ 

' 28 

10 



G) 

i 11 

. i4 

12 

.i 1 

(») 

0) 

i 1 

1 

0) 

1 18 

17 

15 

i 48 

28 


.1 136 

106 

ao 

! 656 

1 

451 

443 


■ ^>1 


■ G) 

4 




► a 

26 

9 

7 

5 

4 

} % 

2 

3 

» 124 

168 

103 

i 416 

316 

270 

> 25 

16 

12 

> 138 

i G) 
i 229 

S6 

26 

• ^240 

m 

r .1 

1 

5 


Albany, K.Y. 
Amarillo, r 


_, Tex.... 

Atlanta, Ga. 

Angusta, Ga. 

JBaltimoie, Md.... 


B iBlTig Sj . 

Birmingboxn, Ala... 

Boston, Mass. 

Buffalo, N. Y. 

Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Cheyenne, “Wyo. 

Chicago, Ill. 

Cinciimati, Ohio. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Oainmbia, B.O.. 

Columbus, Ohio. 

Dallas, Tex.. 

Dayton, Ohio.... 

Denver, Colo_ 

Detroit, Mich.... 


Dublin, Ga. 

East St. Louis, IE. 

El Paso, Tex. 

Emeiy^mle^-Calif_ 

Erie, Pa. 


EvansviBe. Ind.... 
Port Worth, Tex.. 

Fostoria, Ohio. 

Indianapolis, Ind.. 
JacksonviEe, Fla.. 

Jersey City, N. J... 
trancfts Ciiv. Mo... 
Khoxvifle, ^enn,.. 

Lafayette, Ind. 

Lancaster, Pa. 

Logansport JEnd... 

Louisvme, tCy. 

Marion, Ohio., 


Uwaukee, Wis. 

Montgomery, Ala. 

Moultrie, Ga. 

MashviEe, Tenn_ 

Nebr^ka City, Kebr:. 
New Brighton, Minn.. 

New Orleans, La_ 

New York, N.Y. 

Ogden, Utah. 

Oklahoma, Okla. 

Omaha, Nebr. 

Orangeburg- S. C. 

Pasco, Wash.. 

. 

Portland-Oreg. 

PuelAojCoIo..i. 

Bichmond, Va... 
.g.J»se^h,_Mo.. 

Bt. Pai 


Sait Lake Cit^XTt^. 
San Antonio, Tex.... 

Seattle, Wash.- 

. Sioux City, Iowa_ 

Sioux Falls, S. Dak... 
JL Less than SKI. 
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Yearbook of tJie Departmerd of AgricuUuref 

CATTLE—Continued. 

Table 315 .—CaUU and cahes: Yearly receipts, heal slaughter, and stoeiker and feeder 
shipments at public stockyards, 1919--19Bl-^onimvied. 

pjd thousands—1. e., 000 omitted.] 


Stockyards. 


Eteedpts 


Local slan^ter. 

Stocker and feeder 
shipments. 

1919 

1920 




1921 

1919 

1920 

1921 

&pokano. Wash. 

74 

67 

41 

36 

35 

23 

28 

23 

7 

Tacoma, Wash. 

29 

22 

25 

24 

22 

25 

3 

0) 

0> 

Toledo, Ohio. 

57 

64 

25 

13 

18 

14 

4 

5 

4 

Washington, D, G. 

23 

27 

28 

20 

25 

27 

0) 

0) 

0) 

Wichita, Kaos. 

311 

242 

2S5 

133 

84 

83 

116 

104 

132 

Total. 

24,624 

22,197 

19,787 

13,633 

12,194 

- 

11,078 

5,286 

4,102 

3,504 


* Less than 500. 

Table 316 .—Cattle and calves: Monthly and yearly stacker and feeder shipments from all 
public stockyards, 1916-1991. 

[In thonsands —i. e., 000 omitted.] 


Year. 

Jan. 

Peb. 

Jlar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Total. 

19161... 

221 

197 

250 

262 

289 

264 

171 

330 

464 

682 

461 

256 

3,847 

1917.... 

260 

213 

249 

306 

401 

353 

262 

330 

588 

768 

729 

344 

4,803 

1918.... 

222 

214 

319 

3S5 

491 

393 

274 

418 

604 

704 

623 1 

366 

5,013 

1919.... 

364 

264 

277 

391 

442 

272 

236 

397 

611 

839 

723 i 

470 

5,286 

1920.... 

349 

240 

241 

244 

323 

272 

218 

314 

488 

580 

553 

280 

4,102 

1921.... 

205 

166 

236 

238 

214 

209 

122 

355 

395 

622 

' 497 

245 

3,504 


1 Completeinformationfor 1916 not obtainable from many markets. 


Table 317 .—Cattle and calves: Monthly and yearly receipts, slaughter, and stoeker and 
feeder shiprments at public stokyards, 1921, 

[In thousands—i. e., 000 omitted.] 
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CATTLE—Continued. 

Table 317. —Cattle and calves: Monthly and yearly receipts, slaughter, and stacker and 
feeder shipments at puhhc stockyards, 1921 —Continued. 

Pn thousands—i. e., 000 omitted.] 


Stockyards. 


Jersey City, N. J.: 

Receipts. 

Local slau^ter_ 

St. Joseph, Mo.: 

Receipts. 

Local slan^ter.... 
Stocker and feeder 
shipments.... 
Indianapolis, Ind.: 

Receipts. 

Local siau^ter.... 
Stocker and feeder 
shipments.... 
Buffalo, N.Y.:, 

Receipts. __ 

Local slau^ter.... 
Stocker and feeder 
shipments.... 
Pittsburgh, Pa.: 

Receipts. ^ 

liOcal slaughter.... 
l>enver, Colo.: 

Receipts. 

Local slaughter.... 
Stocker and feeder 
shipments.... 
Cincinnati, Ohio: 

Receipts. 

Local slaughter.... 
Stocker and feeder 
shipments.... 
Oklahoma, Okla.: 

Receipts.. 

Local slau^ter.... 
Stocker and feeder 
shinments.... 
Cleveland, Ohio: 

Receipts. 

Local slaughter.... 
Stocker and feeder 
shipments. 


^ Less than 500. 


Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 1 Aug. 

S^t. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

TotaL 

66 

68 

70 

77 

75 

71 

64 

74 

76 

85 

60 


S44 

66 

68 

70 

■77 

74 

71 

64 

74 

76 

85 

60 

58 

843 

54 

44 

48 

37 

38 

41 

35 

52 

56 

61 

47 

45 

558 

04 

27 

31 

26 

26 

31 

27 

33 

37 

36 

30 

32 

370 

5 

6 

7 

4 

5 

3 

3 

14 

14 

21 

13 

S 

103 

46 

33 

41 

42 

40 

45 

38 

46 

41 

40 

35 

36 

4S3 

22 

14 

20 

20 

19 

22 

19 

20 

18 

IS 

18 

20 

230 

3 

2 

1 

2 

2 

3 

2 

4 

5 

8 

7 

2 

41 

51 

40 

53 

58 

62 

52 

43 

47 

46 

56 

48 

53 

609 

14 

10 

16 

16 

IS 

15 

12 

16 

12 

15 

12. 

11 

167 

C) 

0) 

P) 

P) 

P) 

P> 

P) 

1 

1 

2 

2 

P) 

8 

60 

41 

44 

52 

60 

67 

63 

70 

75 

83 

76 

74 

745 

14 

12 

15 j 

IS 

17 

16 

15 

14 

19 i 

15 

11 

12 

175 

39 

21 

25 

21 

41 

46 

32 

24 

33 

76 

85 

39 

4S2 

13 

9 

121 

9 

11 

11 

10 i 

11 

11 

10 

10 

5 

122 

19 ; 

10 


5 

23 

32 

22 

6 

16 

46 

60 

30 : 

274 

30 

23 

35 

3S 

37 

39 

41: 

46 

45 

46 

39 j 

35 

454 

23 

18 I 

25 

28 

28 

28 

25 

28 

28 

27 

22 I 

22 

302 

1 

1 

3 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

3 

2 

2 

22 

29 

19 

28 

19 

22 

20 

20 

38 

33 

38 

28 

21 

315 

18 

15 

16 

11 

12 

14 ' 

16 

23 

23 

22 

19 

14 

203 

5 

4 

9 

7 

6 

4 

3 

9 

9 

12 

10 

2 

80 

20 

16 

20 

23 

22 

26 

20 

22 

20 

20 

20 

20 

248 

19 

16 

19 

21 

20 

22 

19 

19 

IS 

IS 

19 

18 

228 

C) 

P) 

P) 

1 

1 

j 

1 

P) 

P) 

1 

1 

1 

P) 

6 


Table 318. — Beef, fresh, chilled, and frozen.: Yearly exports and imports, hy principal 

countries. 


pn thousands of pounds—i.o.> 000 omitted.] - 
EXPORTS. 


Country. 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1 

1913 1914 t 1915 

\ ■ 

1916 ( 1917 

1918 1919 

1920 

Exported 

Argentina. 

Australia. 

Brazil. 

539,325 

109,428 

689,674 

108,786 

755,849 

142,210 

- 

\ 

807,3Ssj 813,427 
218,919l» 292,066 

799,694 

2114,676 

18,770 

5,988 
29,460 
50,181 
*1,626 
45,646 
86,477 
. 16,521 
262,813 
215,115 

942,907 870,458 
*242,0.82 a 180,249 
74,209; 146,500 

! 17,6871 47,256 
45,836 84,376 
34,230! 35,370 
4 2,177i 2,056 

33,382. 3,741 

; 112,071- 99,740 
i 7,186^ 6,148 

j 181,977; 216,420 
! 157,565“ 158,398 

1 i 

1,093,6311 8^,452 
2 119,990:2121,079 
133,397! 113,831 

18,6561 44,409 
3126,334! 107,170 
21,337i 17,730 
l,547i *3,065: 

541 35,649 
82,308; 87,493 
lO! 3,693 
514,3121174,427 
106,2471 (0 

& 

12,662. 
64,412 
88,669 
12,016 
6,416 
84,895 
4 662 
89^649 

British South 

Africa. 

Canada. 

Denmark....:... 

IVanee. 

Netherlands...:. 
New Zealand... 

Sweden.. 

United States... 
Uruguay. 

37 

36,854 

6,854 

34,778 

57,083 

3,731 

53,539 

20,719 

240 312 

.1 1,013 

27,466! 57,853 
6,789! 7,292 
32,890 40,354 
27,3071 30,803 
19,720; 17,609 
28,782! 9,026 
8 16,9332 44,847 

16ol 488 

12,034! 17,837 
33,241| 38,089 
12,212i 5,715 

40,328! 32,865 
30,636; 69,927 
8,604| 12,280: 
6,830 31,422! 
2109,268! 153,016 


1 Not yet available. »Undasified. 

s Year begfaming July 1. * Inclades some “ other than beef.” 


99912«—TBK 1921-45 
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CATTLE—Continued. 

Table Jresh^ dhUledj arid frozen: Yearly exports andimportSj by principal 

countries —Continued. 

IMPORTS. 
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mile:. 

Table 320. — Milk: Monthly wholescde pnce^ cents per quarts in cases of IB quarts, 
[Standstid or grade B milk.] 
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MILK—Continued. 

Table Monthly retail priee^ in cents per quart, delivered to family trade 

cities. 


[Standard or grade B miUc.] 
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BUTTER. 


Table Z22.—Butter: Barm price, cents per pound, 1st of each month, 1909-1921. 


Year. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nor. 

Dee. 

1909. 


25.1 

24.5 

24.2 

24.0 

22.0 

2L9 

22.4 

23.3 

25.0 

26.2 

27.4 

1910. 

28.7 

27.9 

26.3’ 

25.8 

25.5 

24.1 

23.3 

. 23.8 

25-2 

28.2 

27.1 

27.8 

1911. 

27.8 

24.1 

22.7 

22.6 

21.4 

20.3 

20.4 

2L7 

23.1 

23.8 

25.2 

27.4 

1912. 

28.1 

29.0 

27.2 

26.1 

26.0 

24.8 

23.4 

24.7 

23.7 

24.9 

24.2 

25.6 

27.5 

26.9 

2S.2 

2S.S 

1913. 

28.4 

27.6 

27.5 

27.6 

27.0 

25.5 

25.9 

29.2 

1914. 

29.2 

27.4 

26.0 

24.9 

23.8 

22.8 

22.9 

23.7 

25.3 

26.0 I 

26.3 

2S.4 

1915. 

2S.7 

27.9 

26.8 

25.8 

25.7 

24.8 

24.2 

24.2 

24.5 

25.3 ! 

26.4 

27.6 

1916. 

28.3 

27.6 

27.1 

27.6 

27.9 

26.5 

25.7 

28.1 

27.4 

29.0 

31.1 

34.4 

1917..... 

34.0 

33.5 

34.1 

33.5 

36.1 

35.0 

33.0 

34.0 

86.1 

3S.9 1 

40.9 1 

41.9 

52.7 

1918.. 

43.1 

43.7 

43.4 

40.7 

89.9 

38.6 

38.2 

39.7 

! 41.4 

47.2 

49.7 ; 

1919. 

54.9 

49.6 

43.8 

47.6 

50.3 

49.1 

47.2 

48.2 

i 49.7 

51.5 

56.0 i 

60.0 

1920. 

61.3 

57.8 

55.9 

56.1 

57.6 

53.5 

SI. 6 

52.0 

i 52.3 

54.1 

54.3 

54.7 

1921. 

49.0 

45.0 

42.1 

40.4 

38.6 

29.4 

29.0 ; 

34.1 

1 36.6 

! 

38.2 

40.9 

1 

41. * 


Table 323. — Butter: Monthly average wholesale price of 92-score butter at five irnrhets, 

1918-1921. 

[Cents per pound.] 


Year. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nor. 

Dec. 

Aver¬ 

age* 

New York: 














1918. 



44 

42 

42 

44 

45 

46 

56 

59 

63 

69 

51 

1919. 

62 

52 

62 

64 

58 

52 

53 

55 

59 

68 

71 

72 

61 

1920. 

65 

66 

67 

71 

61 

57 

57 

55 

59 

60 

63 

55 

61 

1921. 

52 

47 

48 

46 

32 

33 

40 

43 

43 

47 

45 

44 

43 

Cbicago: 














1918. 



41 

42 

42 

43 

43 

45 

55 

56 

62 


50 

1919.. 

60 

49 

60 

62 

57 

51 

51 

53 

67 

64 

69 

OS 

5S 


63 

63 

66 

64 

57 

55 

55 

54 

57 

57 

60 

51 

53 

1921. 

48 

47 

47 

44 

29 

32 

39 

40 

42 

45 

44 

43 

42 

Philadelphia: 














1918. 





46 

i 44 

45 

46 

56 

1 59 

63 

69 

54 

1919. 

62 

52 

62 

65 

59 

53 

54 

56 

59 

68 

70 

73 

61 


65 

67 

6S 

71 

62 

58 

58 

56 

60 

60 

1 63 

53 

62 

1921. 

53 

48 

49 

47 

33 

33 

40 

43 

43 

47 

1 46 

45 

44 

Boston: 














1918. 





' 46 

44 

45 

46 

55 

59 i 

62 

07 

53 

1919. 

63 

51 

62 

65 

69 

53 

53 

56 

58 

64 

69 

71 

61 

1920.. 

65 

66 

68 

69 

61 

58 

58 

57 

59 

59 

60 

54 

61 

1921. 

52 

48 

48 

46 

32 

34 

41 

43 

43 

46 

45 

41 

! ^ 

San Pranciseo: 














1918. 










59 

58 

62 

60 

1919. 

56 

49 

56 

56 

! 56 

54 

54 

55 

60 

63 

64 

i 65 

m 

1920. 

62 

62 

59 

56 

> 53 

54 

57 

59 

64 

58 

53 


57 

1921. 

42 

46 

38 

34 i 31 

i. 

34 

39 

42 

44 

46 

46 

1 

40 


Table 324. — Butter: Monthly average wholesale price of 92-score creamery at Ncto York, 

mb to 1921. 

[Centsper pound.] 
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BUTTEE—Continued, 

Table S25. — Butter: iTitermtional trade^ calendar years 1909-1920, 

[Butter includes all butter made frcm milk, melted and renovated butter, but does not include 
coco butter, or gnee. See “ General note,” Table 290.] 


Country, 


Average, 1909-1913. 


Imports. Exports. 


Imports. Exports. 


1919 


Imports. Exports, 


1920 


Imports. Exports. 


PRU7CIPAL EXPORTING 


Argentina. 

Australia. 

Canada. 

Benmark....: 

Finland. 

France. 

Italy. 

Netherlands... 
New Zealand.. 
Norway........ 


Sweden.. 

United States.. 


PBINCrPAL tatPORTlNG 
COUNTRIES. 

Austria-Hungary. 

Belgium. 

Brazil. 

British South Africa. 
Butch East Indies... 

5sypt. 

Gei^ny. 

Switzerland. 

United Ebigdom. 

Other countries.. 


IfiOO 

ptmnds. 

113 

46 
3,38S 
6,241 
2,370 

13,713 

972 

4,987 

47 
976 

2,202 

330 

1,847 


6,281 

14,024 

4,351 

4,025 

4,152 

2,350 

111,441 

11,106 

455,489 

23,563 


1,000 

pounds. 

6,931 

77,859 

3,973 

195,530 

26,337 

40,769 

?870 

7^,133. 

38,761 

3,137 

150,294 

45,870 

4,125 


4,267 

3,125 

84 


1,000 

pounds. 

864 

43 

2,^498 


1,000 

pounds. 

41,821 

41,115 

10,919 

32,306 

1,048 

2,m 

109 

5,415 

48,275 


1,000 

pounds. 

10 

37 

1,464 

441 

11 

12,752 

1^880 

615 

4 

8,201 


1,000 
pounds. 
44,881 
39,006 
16 509 
80,622 
879 
1,119 
51 

30,242 

38,732 

2 


1,000 

pounds. 


1,000 

pounds. 


1,105 

6 

5 

18,584 

3,104 

131 


13,361 

164,959 

2,508 

4,812 

96 

45,576 

34,945 

5 


11,426 

1,655 


3 

26,194 


13,817 

9,519 


76 

34,556 


*166 

498 

44 

1,179 

3,380 


4 

2,446 

4,385 


54 

176,692 

6,119 


Total.. 


674,014 


207,874 


173 

1,425 


460 


197 

1,651 


213,471 


11,176 

42 

3S7 

5,681 

602 


13,250 

17A568 

7^349 


261,806 


11 

563 

567 


16,941 

37,454 


2 829 
18,468 
167 
658 


17,488 


127 

10 


19 

1,704 


17,227 
IS, 140 
187,799 
4,110 


289,801 


333,219 


3 
429 
3 
363 
1,132 

286,499 


i Less than 500 pounds. * Austria only, new boundaries. » Two-year average. 

Table 326. — Butter: Monthly receipts at jive rrwrhels, 1918 to 1921. 

[In thousands of pounds—i. e., 000 omitted.] 
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Statistics of Farm Animals and Thdr Products. 


BUTTER—Continued. 

Table S27.•^Cold-storage holdings of creamery butter, 1916 to 1921. 
[In thousands of pounds—i. e., 000 omitted.] 


Year. 


Jan.l. 

Feb.l. 

Mar.l. 

Apr. 1. 

Mayl- 

Junel. 

Julyl.jAug.l. 

Sept.l. 

Oct.l.iKov.l.j 

48,977 

46,134 

50,726 

43>10 

53,737 

58,682 

31,139 
30;474 
26,618 
36 777 
38,3591 
41,48^ 

15,033 

16,952 

18,808 

24,191 

3,346 

6,805 

14,629 

11,909 

12,555] 

14,732 

1,0^ 

3,607 

9,536 

^659 

^554 

7,712 

7,017 
9,953 
12,698 
29,433 
12,872 
21 682 

i 

53,863102,537 
49,982 88,992 
49,140! 88,305 
90,1581123,546 
52,526:101,455 
61,991 82,838 

105,836 

108,179 

99,334 

131,388 

115,558 

92,292 

100,523' 85,260 
109,154100,113 
! 87,883: 80,874 
121,8161100,474 
113,3851101,778 
90,U6i 77 983 


I Dec.L 


67,292 

79,928 

03,111 

73,654 

79,750 

65,123 


1916, 

1917, 

1918, 

1919, 

1920, 
1921. 


Table 328. — BvMer and dieese: Monthly production of creamery butter and ATnerican 
cheese^ United States, 1916 to 1921, 

[In thousands of pounds—-!, e., 000 omitted.] 


Year. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

! 

Apr. i May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. i Sept.! Oct. 

! 1 

Nov. 

Dec. 1 Total. 

Creamery but¬ 
ter; 

1916.. 









76:02854.308:43.469 

40,203 

48,157 

45,560 

46,662 

52,395 

69^104 

7,607 
8,070 
9097 
10,044 
10,303 
11 432 

1214,008 

759,511 

793,285 

849,994 

863.577 

1,026^83 

*67,525 
264,949 
247,278 
281,837 
254 684 
254 927 

1917. 

ISIS. 

1919 . 

1920 . 

1921*. 

American 

cheese(whole 

milk): 

1916..._ 

43,907 

44,357 

52,189 

49,044 

55,442 

38,459 
^389 
44,343 
46 355 
^64 876! 
! 1 

47,371 
49 086 
54,822 
56,303 
65,596. 

d3,.809; 75,108 
57,382! 85,564 
67,487103,941 
60,622j 86,845 
80,363! 116,053 

98,898 

104,385 

119,357 

114695 

127,941 

^,i5i 

97,440 

104,156 

U0,844 

100,288 

83,936 

85,148 

84,458 

90,669 

108;897 

76,744:58,176 
72,397j63.S86 
6S,S15i58,723 
77,10665,129 
87,634 82,785 

29.98418.162 

42,705 

45,741 

45,041 

53,570 

68,604 

11.772 

1917 . 

1918 . 

1919 . 

1920 . 

1921*. 

8,519 

8,143 

10,956 

10,457 

13,402 

9,415 

7,860 

11,855 

11,509 

12,479 

11,918 
11 992 
19,009 
14 954 
17,210 

17,577 
17,931 
21,642 
18 856 
22,604 

28,932 

31,283 

34,849 

29,832 

33,005 

38,m 

40,184' 

44,599 

41,376 

35,083 

’35,’^ 

34,332 

35,465 

34,313 

26,085 

32,248:37,6I3|22,30S:i4,262 
29,996i25,424;18,S62{12,172 
30,940;26,257j23,11413,lff7 
26 787i22,93d!20,054113,308 
26,763 22,85220,85113.161 


1 Fonr months’ total, September to December, inclusive. * Preliminary. 


OLEOMARGARINE. 

Table 329. — Olmnargwrine: Yearly production^ United States, 1918 to 1920, 
[In thousands of pounds—!, e., 000 omitted.] 


Year. 

TJncolored. 

1 Colored. 

Total. 

and 

vegetable 

oU. 

Exda- 

sively 

vegetable 

oU. 

Exclu¬ 

sively 

animal 

oil. 

Animal 

UTld 

vegetable 

oil. 

Exclu¬ 

sively 

vegetaole 

oil. 

Exclu* 

“ sively 
animal 
c^. 

1918 ... 

1919 . 

1920 . 

19211. 

255,197 

214,759 

161,636- 

103,962 

83,882 

132,906 

190,280 

99,265 

3,307 

3,391 

3,843 

624 


112 

9,793 

6 359 
3,026 


355,537 

371,317 

370,163 

211,887 


1 Preliminary. 
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CHEESE. 

Table 330. — Cheese: Monthly and yearly average price per poundj New Yorh, 1910 to 

mi. 


Year. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar>! Apr. 

i 

May. 

June. 

Jj3ly. 

Aug. 

Sept 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Av¬ 

erage. 

X910. 

ata 

$0.17 

mi 

SO. 17 

$ai4 

$ai4 

BIHI 


$U15 

S0.1Z 

$ai5 

$ai6 

$0.16 

1911.. 

.15 

-1.; 

. 14 

.14 

.11 

.11 

.12 

.12 

.14 

.14 

.15 

.16 

.14 

1912... 

.16 

.17 

.18 

.19 

.15 

.14 

.15 

.16 

.16 

.18 

.17 

.17 

.17 

1913. 

.17 

.17 

.16 

.15 

.13 

.14 

.14 

.15 

.16 

.16 

.16 

.18 

.15 

1914. 

.17 

.16 

.18 

.16 

.14 

.15 

.15 

.16 

.16 

.16 

.15 

.15 

.16 

1915. 

.15 

.16 

.16 

.16 

.17 

.15 

.16 

.13 

.14 

1 .15 

.16 

.17 

.15 

1916. 

.17 

.18 

.18 

.18 

.18 

.15 

.15 

.17 

.19 

.21 

.23 

.24 

,19 

1917. 

.24 

.25 

.26 

.26 

.26 

.23 

.24 

.23 

.25 

.25 

.23 

.24 

.25 

1918. 

.24 

.26 

.24 

.23 

.24 

23 

.25 

.26 

.28 

.33 

.32 

.35 

.27 

1919. 

.35 

.30 

.32 

.31 

.32 

.32 

.33 

.31 

.31 

.31 

.82 

.32 

.32 

1920.. 

.32 

.30 

.29 

.30 

.30 

.28 

.27 

.27 

.28 

.28 

.28 

,28 

.29 

1921. 

.24 

.21 i 

.25 

.22 

.17 

.16 

.19 

.21 

.21 

.22 

.21 

.21 i 

.21 

12-year average.... 

.21 

.21 

.21 1 

.21 

.19 

.18 

■ .19 

.19 

.20 

.21 

.21 

.22 

.20 


Tasle 331.— Cold-etorage holdings of American (dime, 1916 to mi, 
[In thousands of pounds—L e., 000 omitted.] 


Year. 

Jan.l. 

Feb.l. 

Mar.l. 

Apr.l. 

Mayl. 

jjunel. 

Julyl. 

Aug.l. 

Sept.l. 

Oct.l. 

Nov.l. 

Dec.l. 

1916 . 

1917 . 

1918 . 

1919 . 

1920 . 

1921 . 

1 

m 

1 

8,443 

^842 

2^965 

6^750 

23,431 

14,294 

6^546 

7,928 

17,736 

6,027 

16,963 

13,466 

7,301 
11,626 
] 20,395 
12^478 
i 13,502 
1 17,814 

1 

31,569 
67,595 
48,804 
61^645 
51,512 
41,284 

46,776 

91,545 

55,742 

76,661 

60,372 

46,635 


45,713 

78,087 

33,402 

72,889 

48^566 

42^969 

37,080 

75,166 

2^625 

62,508 

39,921 

34,055 


Table 332. — Cheese: International trade, calendar years 1909-1920, 
[Ciu^einclndes all cheese made from milk; ^e^e/' of course, is included. See ''General note,” 


, Country. 


Average 


Imports. Esports. 


Imports. Eaports. 


Imports. Exports. 


Imports. Exports. 


msrOPAL BXPOBOING 
COTTNTBZES. 

Bulgaria. 

Canada...... 

Italy 


2?ew Zealand.. 

Bussia.. 

Svsltzerland... 


rsiEaPAL ucpoeukg 
COtEXBIES. 

.. 

Argentina.. 

Australia. 

Auslaia-Hungary. 

Belgium. 

Brazil. 

British South Africa.. 

Cuba.. 

Denmark. 

. 

France....,. 

Germany. 

Spain.... 

united Kingdom. 

United States. 

Other countries. 


Total... 


1,000 
wands. 
163 
1,054 
13 30S 
522 
3 

3,911 

7,150 


6,592 
10,447 
360 
12,293 
31 771 
4,178 
5,169 
4,520 
1,414 
8,182 
49,056 
48,687 
5032 
257,407 
46 346 
17,947 


535,41? 


ifiOO 

wands. 

5,584 

167,260 

60.560 
127,379 

55.561 
7,011 

70,075 


138 

*6 

799 

956 

354 

ai 

4 

7 


26,880 

1,967 

53 

950 

6,142 

6,852 


1,000 

pounds. 


ifiOO 

pounds. 


1,000 

pounds. 


1,000 

pounds. 


1,000 

pounds. 


1,000 

pounds. 


224 

746 

.1 


87 

2,475 

82 

14 


159 

252 

3,318 




2,794 

11,185 


263,132 

7,562 

4,103 


164,163 

938 

32,893 

98,944 


11,151 

42 

31 


107,633 

1,810 

27,372 

176,099 


4S0 

5,893 

489 

18 


14,177 

2,303 


996 


2,693 


1,3 


19,562 

7,516 


5,124 


8 

7,025 

85 

4,428 


16,548 

210 

45 


180 

15,232 


179 

6 




25 

7,336 


28,092 
1 224 
1 235 


1,657 


141 

70 

48,405 

162 


557 

236,362 

11,332 

11,247 


705 

m 

14,160 

131 


50,344 
3,748 
305,832 
15 694 
5,509 


533,124 


296,434 


376,942 


310,425 


371,319 


455,428 


142,768 

2,790 

99,738 

136,870 


3,202 


7,397 

4 

343 


21,281 

15 

15,130 

173 

354 

454 

16,291 

3,507 


450,317 


t Two-year average. 


* Eour-year average. 


> Less than 500. 


* One-year average. 
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CHEESE—Continued. 

Table 333. — Cold-storage holdings of all cheese other than American cheese, 1917 to 1921. 
[In thousands of pounds—i. e., 000 omitted.] 


Year. 

Jan.l. 

Feb.l. 

Mar-1. 

Apr-1- 

Mayl. 

Junel. 

Julyl. 

Aug.l. 

Sept.l. 

Oct,l. 

Nov. 1. Dee. 1. 

1917. 









3,916 
13,229 
15,928 
119, SS6 
il6,268 
i 

8,750 

12,734 

15,234 

19,975 

17,203 

3,336 1 3,347 
10,963 1 11,848 
15,091 , 13,906 
^20,526 , 18,879 
|I6,536 i 14,948 

1 i 

191R.1 

3919.; 

1920 .1 

1921 .i 

2,886 

10,402 

11,526 

17,053 

ii97 

10;iK3 

10,785 

16,207 

2,093 

8,771 

9,617 

12,979 

2.613 
8,352 
8,713 

10.613 1 

2,202 i 
8,810 
8,642 
10,474 

2,^692 

10,813 

9,839 

10,639 

5,171 

13,905 

14,849 

12,668 

7,988 i 
15,749 
18,522 ; 
15,034 


Table 334. — Production and uses of milk in the United States, 1919-1921. 
UTILIZATION OF MILE IN THE UNITED STATES, 1919-1921. 


Use. 


Household purposes.. 

Manufacturing purposes.. 

Fed to calves. 

Waste, loss, and unspecified uses. 

Grand total. 


1919 

1920 

1921 

Whole milk 
used. 

Per cent 
of total 
milk. 

Whole milk 
used. 

Per cent 
of total 
milk. 

Whole milk 
used. 

Per cent 
oftotal 
milk. 

Thxmmnd 

38,619,000 

45,439,000 

3,500,000 

2,500,000 

Per ant. 
42.882 
50.456 
3.886 
2.776 

Thousand 

pounds. 

139,090,000 
43,676,260 
*4,202,000 
2,689,000 

Per cent. 
43.600 
48.712 
4.688 
3.000 

Thousand 

pounds, 

145,143,000 

46,493,408 

*4,260,000 

2,965,868 

Per cent. 
45.660 
47.030 
4.310 
3.000 

90,057,000 

100.000 

89,658,000 

100.000 

*98,862,276 

100.000 


1 Based on a per capita consumption of 43 gallons in 1920 and 49 gallons in 1921. Fopidation es timated 
on census figures. 

s Based on a consumption of200pounds per call Calf crop estimated as 90 per cent of dairv co^s; calves 
fed estimated as &5 per cent of dairy cows, and calves lost and slaughtered at birth estimated as 5 per cent 
of dairy cows. 

* Represents annual production of25,061,000 cows, averaging 3,945 pounds of milk per cow. 


UTILIZATION OP MILE IN MANUFACTURED PRODUCTS, 1919-1921. 


Product. 

Milk 
used 
per 
unit of 
prod¬ 
uct. 

1919 

1920 

1921 

Quan¬ 
tity of 
product 
manu- 
tured. 

Total 

whole 

milk 

used. 

- 

Per 
cent of 
total 
milk. 

Quan¬ 
tity of 
product 
manu¬ 
factured. 

Whole 

■milk 

used. 

Per 

cento! 

total 

milk. 

Quan¬ 
tity of 
product 
manu¬ 
factured. 

Whole 

■mOV 

used. 

Per 
cent of 
total 

Tnilk 


Lbs. 

M.lbs. 

M.lbs. 

Per at. 

M.lbs. 

M.lbs. 

Perct. 

M.lbs. 


Perrt. 

Creamery butter 

21 

875,000 

18.375,000 

20.404 

863,577 

18,135.117 

20.226 

1,054,938 

22.153.69S 

22.408 

Farm butter.... 

21 

685,000 

14,385,000 

15.973 

673.000'14,175.000 

15.810 

650,000 

13.650,000 

13.807 

rhcese(all kinds) 

10 

420,000 

4,200,000 

4.664 

362,431 

3,624,310 

4.042 

1355,838 

3,558,380 

3.599 

Condensed and 











6 vtitp or&tdQi 
milk... 

2.5 

1,925,000 

4,813,000 

5.344 

1,578,016 

3,945,038 

4.400 

1,464,1© 

3,660,408 

3.703 

Powdered milk.. 

8 1 

9,000 

72 000 

.08G 

.10 3341 82.672 

..092 

4,243 

33,944 

.034 

Powdered cream i 

19 

670 

12,000 

.013 

303 

5,871 

.007 

130 

2,470 

.002 

Malted milk.....| 

2.2 1 

18,000 

40,000 

.045 

19.715 43,373 

.048 

15,652 

34,434 

.035 

Sterilized milk i 











(canned). 

1 

4,500 

4,500 

.005 

5,623 

5,623 

.006 

5,074 

5,074 

.005 

Millw chocolate.. 






*60,000 

.067 

! 

*40,000 

.041 

Oleamargarine.. 

.065 

371,320 

S7,000| 

.097 

370,163 

24,256 

.027 

211,867 

(V . 




M.gaU.l 



M.gaU. 



M.sals, 



Ice cream. 

nl75 

230,000 

3,450,000 

3.831 

260,000 

3,575,000 

3.987 

244,000 

3,355,000 

3.S90 

Total whole 






j’ 





milk used 






■ 





in manu¬ 











facturing.. 



43,439,000 

50.456 


,43,676,260 

4S.712 


46,493,408 

47.030 










»Includes 6,000,000 pounds of farm-made cheese. ^ 

« A large quantity of milk chocolate was made h:om powdered, condensed, and evaporated milk. 

• Omitteti in 1921 because of negligible amount of wfiele milk used. 

< Batch-made ice cream averages 6 pounds per gallor^ and continuous machine made weighs 5 pounds 
Per gallonj average amount of milk to make 1 gs^on of ice cream taken at 13-75 pounds. 
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EGGS. 


Table 335.—Esrgrs: Farm pricey cents per dozen, 1st of each month, 1909-19il, 


Year. 

Jan. 

Peb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

1909. 


25.8 

20.1 

16.8 

17.8 

18.4 

18.5 

19.2 

20.2 

22.1 

248 

28.4 

1910. 

30.5 

28.9 

22.9 

18.6 

1&6 

18.3 

18.2 

17.6 

19.4 

22.4 

25.3 

29.0 

1911. 

30.4 

22.1 

16.6 

14 9 

147 

145 

142 

15.5 

17.4 

20.0 

i 23.5 

28.7 

1912. 

29.5 

29.1 

24.5 

17.8 

17.1 

16.7 

16.7 

17.4 

19.1 

22.0 

25.9 

29.7 

1913. 

26. S 

22. S 

19.4 

16.4 

16.1 

16.9 

17.0 

17.2 

19.5 

23.4 

1 27.4 

33.0 

19U. 

30.7 

2S.4 ' 

24.2 

17.6 

16.8 

17.3 

.17.6 

18.2 

21.0 

23.5 

25.3 

29.7 

1915. 

31.6 

29.2 

21.3 

16.6 

17.1 

16.6 

16.8 

17.0 

18.7 

22.3 

26.3 

30.6 

1910. 

30.6 

26.8 

21.2 

17.9 

18.1 

19.0 

19.7 

20.7 

23.3 

28.1 

32.2 

38.1 

1917. 

37.7 

35.8 

33.8 

25.9 

3a 0 

31.1 

28.3 

29.8 

33.2 

37.4 

39.4 

43.3 

191S. 

46.3 

49.4 

40.4 

31.2 

31.0 

29.8 

30.7 

344 

36.4 

41.6 

47.2 

55.0 

1919. 

; 57.2 

48.3 

33.1 

343 

36.8- 

38.6 

36.8 

39.3 1 

41.0 

447 

54.0 

61.9 

1920. 

64.8 

36.9 

46.6 

38.8 

37.4 

37.0 

36.7 

40.0 

44.2 

50.1 

56.9 

65.0 

1921. 

61.1 

49.6 

29.2 

i 

20.4 

2a2 

19.4 

22.0 

2a6 

30.4 

342 

442 

51.1 


Table 336.— Fggs: Wholesale price, cents per dozen, 1921-19IS. 



Table 337.-—Cold-storage holdings of case eggs, 1916 to 1921. 
[In tliousands of cases—i. e., 000 omitted.} 


Year. 

Jan.l. 

Peb.l. 

Mar.l. 

Apr.l. 

■ 

Mayl. 

Junel. 

Julyl. 

Aag.l. 

Sept.l. 

Oct,l. 

Nov.l. 

Dec.l. 

1916,. 



35 

7 

264 

2,327 

2,105 

2,957 

3,278 

4,5^ 

5,574 

6,617 

6,554 

7,659 

6,747 

6,060 

6,895 

6,568 

5,6P0 

6,436 

4,868 

3,985 

4,638 

3,812 

5,087 

3,838 

2,146 
2,948 
2 071 
3,341 
1,824 
2,403 

1917. 


140 

190 

4,922 

5,499 

6,098 

5 ; ^7 
5,369 
6,858 

1918....... 


mm 

20 

344 

6,265 

7,685 

1919. 

Bifif 

26 

320 

7,850 


1,542 

408 

342; 

: 29 

122 

2,135 

4,909 

5 143 
6,844 

6,872 

7,605 

6,372 

7 210 

5,295 

6,269 

1921___ 

43 

43 

1,926 

7^534 

4,380 



i 
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CHICKENS AND TURKEYS. 


Table S38. — Chichms: Farm pricey cents per pound, 1st of each month, 1009-1921. 


Year. 

Jan. 

Feb.‘ 

Slar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Not. 

Dec. 

1903. 


9.9 


Ill 


10,9 

11.1 

11.2 

11.1 

11,3 

IRIS 

hJLS 

lOIO. 


, 11.1 

11.6 

11.9 

12.4 

1A4 

12.3 

12.2 

1L9 

11.6 

11.3 

lae 

19U. 

10.5 

10.6 

10.6 


ILO 

11.0 

11.2 

11.2 

11.1 

WiXl 

10.3 

9.6 

lGi2. 

9.8 

■0»1 

WiXI 

KqO 

11.1 

U.1 

U.0 

11.3 

11.3 

11.3 

11.2 


1913. 



11.1 

11.6 

11.8 

12.0 

12.1 

12.4 

i2.4 

12.6 

12.1 

1L5 

1914. 

11.5 

11.7 

12.1 

12.3 

12.0 

12.5 

12.7 

12.S , 

12.7 

12.5 

11.9 

11.3 

1915. 

11.2 

11.5 

11.7 

U.9 

12.1 

12.2 

12.2 

12.2 i 

12.1 

12.0 

U.S 

11.5 

1916. 

11.4 

11.9 

12.2 

12.6 

13.2 

13.5 i 

13. S 

13.8 : 

13.9 

14.3 

14.3 

14.2 

1917. 

13.9 

14.7 

15.5 

16.1 

n.s 

17.5 

17,8 

17.1 ; 

17.2 

18.1 

17.7 

17.5 

191S. 

17.9 

18. S 

19.9 

19.8 

19.8 

20.0 

21.2 

22.6 ^ 

22.S 

28.1 

22.4 

21. S 

1919. 

21.7 

21.6 

22.2 

23.5 

25,2 

25.7 

25.2 

25.9 1 

! 25.7 

2A2 

22.9 

22.3 

1920. 

29.6 

2A1 

25.4 

26.8 

27.4 

27.2 

27.0 

27.4 1 

i 26.7 

26.4 

23.4 

22.1 

1921. 


21.9 

22.1 

22.2 

21.7 

20.7 

21.1 

21.2 1 

1 20.9 

I 



1S.4 

i 


Table 339. — Turheysr Farm pricey cents per pound, 15th of Tnontk, 1912-1922. 


Year. 

1912-13 

1913-14 

1914-15 

1915-16 

1916-17 

1917-18 i 1918-19 

1 

1919^20 

. 

1920-21 

1921-22 

Oct. 15. 

13.6 

14.6 

14.1 

13.7 

17.0 

20.0 

23.9 

26.6 

30.0 

25.7 

Not. 15.,. 

14.4 

1 15.2 

141 

148 

18.6 

2L0 

25.7 

28.3 

31. S 

2S.2 

Dec. 15. 

14.8 

15.5 

145 

15.5 

19.6 

23.0 

27.0 

31.1 

33.1 

32.5 

Jau.l5. 

14.9 

15.5 

145 

15.6 

19.5 

22.9 

27.3 

32.0 

33.0 

30.7 


Table 340. — Cold-storage holdings of frozen poultry, 1917 to 1921. 
[In thousands of pounds.—i. fl., 000 omittod.J 



Year. 
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SHEEP. 

Table 341, — Sheep: Number and value on farm in the United States, January 1, 

1870-im. 

Note.— Fi^es in Ualics ar« census returns; figures in roman are estimates ot the Department of Agri¬ 
culture. Estimates of numbers are obtained by applying ^timated percentages of in(»rease or decrease to 
the published numbers of the preceding year, except that a revised base is used for applying percentage 
estimates whenever new census data are av^ble. It should fdso be observed that the census of 1910 
^ring numbers as of Apr. 15, is not strictly comparable with former censuses, which related to numbers 
June 1. 

[In thousands—i. e., 000 omitted.1 



Table 342. — Sheep: Farm price per head, January 1,1867-1922, 
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SHEEP—Continued. 


Table Z4Z.-^SJieep: Number and value on farm January 1,1920-192S, 


state. 

Number (thousands) 
Jan. 1—■ 

Average price per head 
Jan. 1— 

Farm value (thousands oj 
dollars) Jan. 1— 

1920 

1921 . 

1922 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1920 

1921 

1922 

Maine... 

119 

log. 

95 

$9.60 

S5.50 

$4.80 

$1,142 

$550 

$456 

New Hampsliire.. 

■ 2S 

24 

20 

9.70 

7.30 

5.60 

272 

175 

112 

Vermont. 

63 

58 

48 

ILSO 

6.70 

5.00 

724 

389 

240 

Massachusetts. 

19 

17 

17 

12.60 

9.50 

6.60 

239 

162 

112 

Rhode Island. 

3 

3 

3 

12.10 

9.90 

6.30 

86 

30 

19 

Connecticut. 

U 

10 

9 

12.60 

9.50 

7.50 

139 

93 

63 

New York. 

579 

550 

512 

12.20 

7.50 

5.80 

7,064 

4,125 

2,970 

New Jersey. 

10 

10 

10 

ILOO 

laaO 

7.40 

110 

^105 

74 

Ponnsylvs^a. 

509 

478 

468 

1L60 

7.60 

5.80 

5,904 

3,633 

2,714 

Delaware. 

3 

3 

3 

11X40 

7.40 

6.00 

31 

22 

18 

Maryland. 

103 

93 

89 

ILOO 

8.00 

6.20 

1,133 

744 

532 

Vii^nia. 

342 

335 

328 

11.80 

7.50 

5.60 

4,036 

2,512 

1.837 

West\ir^a. 

510 

4S5 

4S0 

10.70 

6.40 

4.80 

5,457 

3,104 

2,304 

North Carolina. 

91 

89 

S4 

9.60 

6.60 

L90 

S74 

5S7 

412 

South Carolina. 

24 

23 

22 

7.10 

3.70 

3.00 

170 

85 

66 

Geor^. 

72 

69 

70 

4. SO 

4.20 

2.70 

346 

290 

1S9 

Florida. 

65 

63 

64 

5.20 

3.50 

3.10 

338 

220 

198 

Ohio.. 

2,103 

1,977 

1,957 

10.10 

5.70 

A60 

21,240 

11,269 

9.002 

Indiana. 

644 

606 

606 

ILSO 

6.70 

5.20 

7,509 

4,060 

3,151 

'nilrtnis... 

638 

561 

516 

12.60 

6.90 

A3Q 


.%871 

2,735 

KinhlgATi _1. 

1,209 

1,161 

1,115 

1L70 

6.80 

5.20 

14,145 

7,895 

5.798 

Wisconsin... 

480 

432 

367 

ILOO 

6.40 

A60 

^2S0 

2,763 

1,688 

Minnesota. 

509 

468 

445 

ILOO 

6.10 

4.70 

5,599 

2,855 

2,092 

Iowa. 

1,092 

1,005 

854 

12.20 

6.90 

5.40 

13 322 

6,934 

4,612 

Missouri. 

1*272 

1,168 

1,042 

12.20 

6.00 

A50 

15,518 

6,948 

4,889 

North Dakota. 

299 

272 

250 

1 ia90 

5.70 

A60 

3,259 

1,550 

1,150 

South Dakota. 

844 

675 

6S9 

10.20 j 

5.60 

4.50 

8,609 

3,780 

3,100 

Nebraska. 

573 

521 

521 

10.70 1 

6.00 

5.20 

6,131 

3,126 

1 2,709 

Kansas. 

361 

321 

279 

11.70 

! 5.90 

ASO 

4,224 

1 S94 

I 1,339 

Kentucky. 

7pS 

651 

631 

11.20 

6.40 

5.00 

7,930 

4,166 

j 3,155 

Tennessee. 

364 

349 

332 

10.90 

&80 

AQO 

3,968 

2,024 

1,328 

Alabama. 

82 

79 

83 

5.70 

A40 

2.70 

467 

34S 

224 

Mississippi. 

164 

148 

142 

6.30 

3.40 

3.00 

1,033 

503 

426 

Louisiana. 

130 

124 

124 

5.40 

3. SO 

2,80 

702 

471 

347 

Texas. 

2,650 

8,047 

3,077 

9.60 

6.10 

3.40 

25,440 

18,587 i 

10,462 

Oklahonia... 

105 ) 

91 

91 i 

10.70 

6.20 

A30 

1,124 

564 

391 

Arkansas...... 

100 

96 

90 

7.60 

4.20 

2L90 

760 

403 

261 

Montana. 

2,083 

1,973 

2,170 

10.40 

5.80 

A 70 

21,663 

11,443 

10,199 

Wyoming..... 

2,500 

2,350 

2,374 

10.30 

6.30 

5.50 

25,750 

14,803 

13,057 

Colorado. 

2,085 

2,306 

1,954 

9.10 

5.30 

A60 

18,974 

12,222 

8,9SS 

New Mexico.. 

2,566 

2,468 

2,343 

9.20 

5.90 

3.90 

23,607 

. 14,561 

9,138 

Arizona. 

1,200 

1,200 

1,100 

10.20 

7.00 

A90 

12, aw 

8,400 

5,390 

Dtah. 

2,245 

2,200 

2,250 

9.70 

6.50 

A90 

21,776 

14,300 

11,025 

Nevada. 

1,180 

1,100 

1,190 

ia50 

7.00 

5.80 

12,390 

S,360 

6,307 

Idaho.1..... 

2*914 

2,623 

2,361 

10.70 

6.30 

6.00 

31,180 

16,525 

14,166 

Washington—. 

624 

'555 

500, 

10.90 

6.90 

5.40 

6,802 

3,839 

2*700 

Oregon.....I.. 

2,250 

2,025 

1,823 

10. SO 

6.70 

4.50 

24,300 

1A56S 

8;204 

Caliloinia.... 

2,500 

2,500 

2,450 

ILOO 

6.80 

5w30 

27,500 

ir,ooo 

12,985 

United States.. 

39,025 

37,452 

36,043 

10.47 

6.30 

A80 

408,586 

235,855 

173,150 


• Table BM — Sheep: Farm price per 100 pounds, 15th of mouth, 1910-1991. 


Year, 

Jon. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Noy. 

Dec. 

1910. 

$5.63 

$5.09 

$5.64 

$6.10 

$5.79 

$5.44 

$5.47 

$468. 

$481 

$468 

$A63 


1911... 

A 47 

4.34 

A 45 

A 55 

A 51 

A24 

A19 

3.98 

3.91 

. 3.68 

3.65 


1912. 

3.89 

A 01 

4.12 

A57 

A74 

A 52 

A21 

426 

411 

4.19 

AOS 


1913............ 

A35 

463 

A 97 

5.16 

A 91 

A84 

A20 

432 

423 

A16 

A27 


1914..... 

A 67 

A,67 

A77 

A 96 

A87 


A 75 

487 

ASO 

4.81 

A 68 

A95 


A95 

5.14 

5.36 


5.54 

5.43 

5.35 

5.16 

5.06 

5.18 

5. IS 

5.38 

1916.. 

5.52 

5.90 

6.35 

6.61 

6.66 

6.64 

6.33 

6.22 

6.25 

6.20 

6.41 

6.77 

1917. 

7.33 

8.17 

9,21 

9.69 

.10.15 

9.84 

9.32 

9.33 

10.05 

10.24 

ia2Q 

ia44 

1918.. 

10.55 

10.75 

1L41 

11.98 

12.32 

1L56 

11.04 

m99 

10.79 

ia35 

lan 

9.46 

1919. 

9.68 

9.95 

10.45 

11.33 


10.34 

9.25 

9.06 

8.69 

&46 

a35 

a53 


9.34 

9.97 

ia23 

ia66 

10.34 

9.13 

8,21 

7.64 

7.24 

6.62 

6.20 

5.54 

1921. 

5.30 

5.01 

5.27 

5.11 

6.11 

A 74 

A34 

438 

All 

3.96 

a84 

A10 
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SHEEP—Continued. 

Table 345.— Dam6s: Fam. price per 100 pounds, ISth of month, 1$10-19$1. 







$5.82 

$6.62 

$7.37 

$7.47 

$7.26 

6.71 

5.44 

5.49 

5.77 

a 74 

5.22 

5.15 

6.38 

5.98 

6.16 

6.03 

6.34 

6.66 

a 69 

6.66 

6.16 

6.18 

6.31 

a 47 

6.49 

6.47 

6.67 

6.06 

7.35 

7.32 

7.29 

7.78 

a 10 

a 68 

a 49 

9.59 ; 

10.51 

11.46 

12.03 

12.51 

13.83 

13.77 

14.11 

ia34 

ia39 

12.71 i 

13.17 

14.03 

14.61 

14.34 

12.91 

14.08 

14.17 

14.63 

14 26 

8.44 i 

7.76 

7.90 

7.55 

7.78 


Table Sheep: Imports, exports, and prices, 1S9$-1921, 


Imports. Exports. 


! 

I Average Average 

Number. | Value. inmort Number. Value. export 


1895-1899. 351,602 $972,444 $2.77 296,882 $1,861,231 $6.21 

1900-1904. 303,990 1,082,047 3.56 25^138 1,525,800 6.05 

1903-1909. -196,983 886,150 4.52 143,011 839,219 6.74 

1910. 126,152 696,879 6.52 44,517 209,000 4.69 

1911.... 53,456 377,626 7.06 121,491 636,272 5.24 

1912 . 23,588 157,257 6.67 157,263 .626,985 3.99 

1913 . 15,428 90,021 5.83 187,132 605,725 3.24 

1914 . 223,719 532^404 2.38 152 600 534,543 3.50 

1915 . 153,317 333,967 3.48 47,213 182,278 3.86 

1916 . 236,659 917,502 3.89 62;,278 231,535 4.43 

1917 . 160,422 856,645 6.34 62 811 367,935 6.26 

1918 . 177,681 1,979,70 1L14 ^959 97,028 1219 

1919 . 163,283 1,914,473 1L72 16,117 187,347 11,62 

1920 . 199,549 2,279,949 11.43 59,165 711,649 12,03 

1921 . 161,292 1,541,793 9.66 80,723 532,510 6.60 


Table Z4;7.^8heep, native and western: Monthly average price per 100 pounds, Chicago, 

1910-mi^ 
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SHEEP —Continued. 

Table 348. — She^p: Monthly average price per 100 pounds^ 1921, 
CHIOAGO. 


Ewes. 

Medi¬ 
um to 
choice. 

Culls 

and 

com¬ 

mon. 

$4.77 

$2.57 

4.54 

2.74 

5.79 

3.30 

6.11 

3.42 

6.06 

3.38 

3.84 

1 1.80 

4.21 

1 1.94 

4.10 

1 2.18 

3.86 

2.23 

4.11 

2.18 

3.80 

2.07 

4.47 

2.46 

j 4.64 

2.52 


Monih. 


January... 

February.. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

June.. 

July... 

August.... 
September. 
October... 
November, 
December. 
Average. 


Lambs. 


Medi¬ 
um to 
prime 

pounds] 

down). 


$10.66 

9.03 

9.73 

9.88 

10.76 

10.49 

9.70 

9.14 

8.60 

S.40 


9.67 


Medi¬ 
um to 
prime 

pounds] 

up). 


$9.94 

8.36 

9.21 

9.24 

10.36 


19.42 


Culls 

and 

com- 


$8.49 

6.85 

7.65 

8.20 

8.28 

6.93 

6.54 

6.33 

6.13 

6.26 

7.09 

8.67 


7.28 


Spring 
lambs, 
medi¬ 
um to 
choice. 


$11.84 

11.98 


Year¬ 
ling 
weth¬ 
ers, 
medi¬ 
um to 
prime. 


$8.82 

6.82 

&14 

8.40 

&88 

7.99 

7.23 

6.94 

6.16 

6.30 

6.88 

8.48 


7.5 


Weth¬ 
ers, 
medi¬ 
um to 
prime. 


$5.85 

5.23 

6.61 

6.71 

6.65 

4.89 

5.49 

5.11 

4.57 

4.94 

4.93 

5.67 


5.55 


Breed¬ 

ing 

ewes, 

full 

mouth 

to 

year¬ 

ling. 


$4.25 


4.12 

4.54 

4.87 

4.79 

4.96 


Feeder 
lambs, 
medi¬ 
um to 
choice. 


Feeder 
ewes, 
medi- 
|um and 
good. 


$9.21 

7.55 

8.24 

7.64 

7.69 

6.31 

6.50 

7.15 

6.52 

7.09 

7.85 

.9.40 


7.60 


$2.50 


KANSAS CITY. 



January.... 

$10.32 

$9.33 

$&13 


$7.67 

$5.56 

$4.54 

$2.65 

$4.35 

$9.18 

$3.21 

February... 

8.48 

7.80 

6.14 


6.19 

4.87 

4,35 

2.45 


6.92 

2.50 

March,,'!... 

9.40 

8.87 

7.23 


7.46 

5.99 

5.57 

3.48 


7.99 


April. 

9.43 

S.86 

7.77 


7.46 

6.42 

6.15 

3.59 


7.92 


May. 

10.44 

10.07 

8.46 

$11.34 

8.22 

6.66 

6.00 

3.53 


7.83 


June.. 

9.82 

9.67 

6.77 

11.72 

7.56 

4.47 

3.50 

1.87 


6.33 


July. 

9.35 


&44 


6.48 

5.05 

4.22 

2.00 


6.33 


August. 

8.65 


6.15 


5.96 

4.92 

3.76 

1.81 


6.81 

2.88 

September,. 

8.07 


5.85 


5.27 

4.24 

3.45 

2.08 

4.22 

6.15 

2.04 

October.... 

7,91 


5.86 


5.77 

■4.69 ! 

3.91 

2.19 

4.4$ 

6.83 

3.16 

November.. 

8.61 

8.68 

6.92 


6,11 

4.70 

3.64 

1.94 


7.60 


December.. 

10.09 

9.84 

8.30 


. 7.42 

5.11 

4.01 

2.20 


&82 


Average.. 

9.21 

^19.14 

7.00 


6.80 

. 5.22 

:4,42 

^48 


7.39 

12,04 


BAST ST. LOUIS. 



$9.88 


$7.19 


$8.37 


$4.40 

$2.48 


8.88 

$8.00 

6.45 


6.60 


4.20 

3.61 

March. 

9.78 

9.06 

7.04 


7.32 

$&d6 

5.14 

2.99 

April. 

9.15 

8.51 

7.15 

$13.22 

7,26 

6.25 

5.40 

3.24 

laiy. 

9,85 

9.45 

7.50 

11.10 

7.84 


5.45 

3.25 

.lime;,.. 

9.50 

9.13 

6.18 

10.74 

7.41 


3.46 

. 1,75. . 

July. 

8.64 


5.76 

5.63 

4.63 

3.56 

1.87 

August_ 

8.08 


5.44 


5.56. 

4.52 

3.62 

1.88 . 

September.. 

7,62 


5.33 


4.94 

4.11 

3.49 

1.81 . 

October.. 

7.67 


5.40 1 


5.25 

4.40 

3.59 

1.88 . 

November.. 

8.29 ’ 


5.91 1 

.i 

5.87 1 

4.48 ! 

3.30 

1.73 , 

December.. 

9.95 


7.56 1 

.. 1 

7.39 

4.90 

A09 

2.08 . 

Average.. 

8.94 

1.8.83 

6.41 1 


6,62 

*4.91 

4.14 

2.29 ; 


> Fire months average. > Six months average. * Eleven months average. < Eight months average. 
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SHEEP—Continued. 

Table 349, — Sheep: Yearly receipts at prindpalmarketSj and at all markets, 1900 to 1921, 
[In thousands—i. e., 000 omitted.] 



^ Prior to 1915 receipts compiled from yearbooks of stockyard companies. 

> Figures not obtainable prior to 1915. 

* Not in operation. 

Table 360, — Sheep: Monthly and yearly receipts at Chicago, Kansas City, Omaha, 
and East St. Louis combined, 1910 to 1921} 

[In thousands—I, e., 000 omitted.] 



12-yoar average_ S03 677 


638 564 726 989 1,770 1,569 952 741 10,21S 

612 742 1,098 1,461 1,968 1,400 951 967 11,703 

532 632 827 1,189 1,288 946 817 631 9,189 

729 725 646 1,100 1,173 1,096 686 664 9; 90:1 

617 665 767 1,049 1,606 1,476 927 TsT 10,5S7 


1 Prior to 1916 com^piled from yearbooks of stockyard companies. 
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SHEEP—Continued. 

Table 360a.— 7«arZy receipts, local slaughter, and stocher and feeder shipments at 
public stockyards in United States, 1915 to 1921. 

[In thousands-^i. e.i 000 omitted.] 


Year. 

Cattle. 

Hogs. 

Sheep. 

Receipts. 

Local 

slau^ter. 

Stocker 

and 

feeder 

ship¬ 

ments. 

Receipts. 

Local 

slaughter. 

Stocker 

and 

feeder 

ship- 

nmts. 

Receipts. 

Local 

slaughter. 

Stocker 

and 

feeder 

ship¬ 

ments. 

1915 .i 

1916 . 

1917 . 

1918 . 

1919 . 

1920 . 

1921 . 

14,553 
17,676 
23 066 
25,295 
24,624 
22,197 
19,787 

7,912 

10,294 

13,275 

14,874 

13,633 

12,194 

11,078 

4808 

5,013 

6,286 

4,102 

3,504 

36,213 
43,265 
34 042 
^863 
44,469 
42,121 
41,101 

2<^$93 

30,984 

2^440 

30,441 

30,018 

26,761 

26,335 

788 

989 

902 

728 

499 

18,435 

2o;6g2 

20,216 

22,485 

27,256 

23,538 

24,168 

10,254 
11 228 
9,142 
10,266 
12,646 
10,981 
12,858 1 

^^277 
4^448 
5,208 
6 956 
5 180 
3,095 


^ Complete information for 1915 and 1916 particularly on disposition of stock is not obtainable from many 
markets. 

Table 351. — Sheep: Yearly receipts, local slaughter, and stacker and feeder shipments at 
public stockyards, 1919-1921. 

[In thousands—i. e., 000 omitted.] 



1 l-ioss than 500. 

00912®—YBK 1921- 
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SHEEP—Gontinued. 

Table 351.— Sheep: Yearly receipts, local slaughter, amd stacker and feeder shipments at 
public stockyards, i519-iP;2i-^ontinued. 

{In thoasands<>-i. e., 000 omitted.] 


Stockyards. 


Beceipts. 

Local slaughter. 

Stocker and feeder 
^pments. 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1919 

1920 

1921 

0) 

1 

1 


G) 

G) 

0) 

G) 

G) 

273 

277 

2S6 

24 

29 

26 

31 

20 

25 

32 

50 

15 


1 


2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

0) 



(ij 



G) 

65 

61 

59 

^42 

45 

‘46 

1 

1 

7 

4 

2 

1 

1 

G) 

G) 

1 

G) • 

1 


1 



G) 




147 

129 

138 

15 

18 

^ 23 

19 

6 

4 

1 

1 

0) 




1 

G) 


276 

166 

WS 




33 


75 

6 

6 

5 

4 

3 

3 

1 

1 

1 

291 

158 

221 

291 

158 

221 




516 

603 

575 

24 

17 

14 

171 

133 

196 

19 

15 

18 

8 

.. 5 

12 

6 

3 

2 

3,789 

2,891 

2,753 

1,639 

1,417 

1,626 

1,787 

1,124 

070 

131 

92 

72 

G) 



131 

68 


4 

3 

7 

“^1 

2 

3 

1 

(0 

4 

298 

349 

454 

286 

3^ 

446 




767 

922 

1,197 

103 

125 

148 




215 

236 

329 

109 

104 

151 

27 

40 

13 

837 

734 

541 




G) 

1 

G) 

10 

10 

13 

6 

7 

10 


1 

^ 1 

1,007 

843 

931 

706 

615 

730 

200 

142 

107 

912 

729 

633 

251 

300 

316 

201 

113 

78 

388 

481 

368 

17 

15 

67 

277 

211 

142 

88 

70 

49 

1 

2 

2 

46 

33 

5 

102 

91 

91 

101 

90 

91 




686 

358 

288 

282 

199 

191 

272 

90 

64. 

37 

5 

2 

G) 

2 

1 

28 

1 

0) ; 

117 

127 

73 

13 

16 

26 

35 

76 

12 

33 

44 

55 

37 

37 

55 

1 

2 


54 

69 

23 

4 

2 

3 

G) 

3 

V). 

20 

27 

35 

20 

27 

34 




59 

39 

32 

6 

5 

6 

19 

3 

2 

27,266 

23,538 

24,168 

12,646 

10,981 

12,858 

0,966 

6,180 

3,035 


LogansportJCad. 

Louisvule, Ky. 

Marion, Omo. 

Memplds, Tenn. 

MUwaukee, Wis. 

Montgomery, Ala..... 

Moultrie, Ga. 

Nashville, Term. 

Nebraska City, Nebr. 
New Brighton, Minn.. 

New Orleans, La,_ 

New York, N. Y. 

Ogden, TJwh.. 

Oklahoma, Okla.. 

Omaha, Nebr. 

Pasco, Wash. 

Peoria, Dl. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Portland, Or^.. 


Pueblo, Cdo. 

Kichmond, Va. 

St. JoseplL Mo. 

St. Pam, Minn. 

Salt Lake City, UM.. 

San Antonio, Tex. 

Seattle, Warn. 

Sioux City, Iowa.. 

Sioux Pa%B. Dak... 
Spokane, wa^. 


Tacoma, Wash.... 

Toledo, Ohio.. 

Washington, D. C. 
Wichita, Sans.... 


\ Less than 500. 


Table ^$2,—Sheep: Monthly arid yearly receipts, slaughter, and stacker and feeder ship¬ 
ments at public stockyards, 1921, 

[In thousands—i. e., 000 omitted.] 


Jan. 

Peb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

Jane. 

July. 

Ang. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov, 

Dec. 

Total. 

409 

342 

429 

365 

330 

330 

273 

440 

534 

542 

395 

U5 

4.734 

295 

242 

305 

250 

255 

299 

236 

348 

318 

663 

263 

214 

3,383 

16 

12 

10 

6 

6 

15 

10 

46 

141 

143 

90 

26 

521 

163 

143 

152 

152 

192 

108 

94 

166 

199 

198 

96 

117 

1,780 

130 

120 

130 

122 

138 

97 

74 

m 

142 

127 

57 

62 

1,307 

IS 

13 

11 

16 

38 

14 

14 

35 

56 

55 

30 

27 

324 

188 

185 

215 

209 

139 

168 

207 

414 

400 

813 

157 

158 

2,753 

151 

134 

165 

150 

116 

130 1 

139 

214 

157 

137 

85 

48 

1^626 

8 

7 

8 

1 

6 

19 

42 

161 

204 

161 

29 

24 

670 


Stockyards. 


Chicago, III.: 
Beceipts.. 
Localslanghter.J 
Stocker and 
feeder ship¬ 
ments.. 

EansasCity,M[o.: 
Beceipts. 


_ and 

feeder ship¬ 
ments.. 

Omaha, Nebr.: 

Becdpts. 

Localslan^ter.J 
Stocker and 
feeder ship- 
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* SHEEP—^Continued. 

Table Sd2.Sheep: Monthly and yearly receipts, slaughter, and stocher and feeder ship- 
Tfients at public siockyaras, Continued. 

[In thousands—! e., 000 omitted.] 


Stockyards. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May.' 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Total. 

EastSt. LouiSjIU.: 















53 

30 

23 

28 

68 

119 

71 

80 

40 

42 

38 

44 

636 

Local slau^ter.. 
Stocker and 

41 

20 

15 

14 

33 

66 

44 

57 

25 

30 

25 

21 

391 

feeder s h i p- 
ments. 

3 

1 

1 

1 

2 

3 

2 

5 

4 

3 

2 

6 

33 

8t. Paul, Minn.: 








172 

37 


Becelnts. 

49 

42 

44 

8 

12 

15 

19 

56 

85 

94 

633 

Local slaughter.. 

24 

13 

14 

6 

8 

8 

13 

35 

42 

68 

65 

20 

316 

Stocker and 














feeder s h i p- 

tnentfirr ....t- 

4 

2 

2 

(») 

1 

1 

1 

4 

14 

34 

13 

2 

78 

Fort Worth, Tex.: 









11 

8 

11 

44 

88 

24 

31 

36 

17 

32 

21 

34 

357 

Local slaughter.. 
Stocker and 

5 

5 

7 

26 

29 

20 

20 

13 

10 

10 

8 

4 

157 

feeder ship¬ 
ments. 

2 

1 

3 

4 

5 

4 

4 

3 

4 

20 

8 

22 

80 

Sioux City, Iowa: 

' Bec^pts . 

27 

17 

16 

18 

10 

11 

8 

22 

35 

54 

43 

27 

288 

Local slaughter.. 
Stocker and 

22 

15 

IS 

15 

10 

8 

5 

14 

16 

27 

31 

13 

191 

feeder ship¬ 
ments. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

(') 

164 

3 

3 

7 

17 

18 

7 

5 

64 

Jersey City, N. J,: 
Heceipte.... 

143 

133 

125 

134 

201 

194 

224 

158 

234 

162 

122 

1,994 

1,994 

Local slaughter.. 
St. Joseph, Mo.: 

143 

133 

125 

94 

134 

164 

201 

194 

224 

158 

234 

67 

162 

122 

Beceipts. 

92 

82 

99 

64 

66 

52 

90 

97 

56 

72 

931 

Locafslaug^ter.. 
Stocker and 

76 

66 

68 

71 

57 

59 

44 

62 

' 66 

52 

50 

59 

730 

feeder ship¬ 
ments. 

5 

2 

2 

2 

5 

5 

6 

24 

25 

13 

6 

12 

107 

Indianapolis, Tnd-,: 








Bec&pts.. 

10 

6 

4 

2 

7 

22 

17 

26 

18 

12 

10 

11 

145 

Local slau^ter.. 
Stocker and 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

7 

6 

7 

6 

4 

3 

3 

44 

feeder ship¬ 
ments......... 

0) 

<}) 

0) 

0) 

(^) 

1 

2 

3 

2 

1 

0) 

0) 

10 

Buffalo, N. y.: 




Beceipts. 

166 

133 

144 

126 

81 

46 

59 

83 j 

96 

147 

156 

143 

1,380 

243 

Local slaughtOT.. 
Stocker and 

24 

22 

23 

18 

12 

10 

12 

23 

22 

27 

27 

23 


feeder ship¬ 
ments. 

1 

0) 

61 

1 

0) 

100 

(}) 

77 

0) 

127 

0) 

154 

1 

0) 

99 

1 



4 

Pittsburgh, Pa.: 
Beceiots. 

97 

80 

143 

82 

64 

113 

1,197 

148 

Local slaughter., 
Denver, Colo.: 

11 

10 

11 

12 

15 

13 

14 

12 

12 

14 

12 

12 


Beceipts. 

65 

95 

139 

111 

58 

28 

68 

87 

150 

338 

263 

66 

1,468 

180 

Local slaughter.. 
Stocker and 

17 

17 

20 

15 

11 

9 

11 

15 

16 

28 

15 

6 


feeder ship- 
ments.. 

23 

14 

24 

12 

2 

7 

26 

5 

37 

193 

253 

47 

643 

Cincinnati, Ohio: 







Beceipts. 

7 

4 

6 

5 

45 

116 

99 

81 

30 

19 

14 

12 

438 

Local slaughter.. 
Stocker and 

4 

4 

5 

4 

14 

10 

14 

17 

16 

13 

11 

9 

121 

feeder s h i p- 
ments. 

0) 


0) 

0) 


1 

1 

5 

4 

1 

0) 

0) 

18 

Oklahoma, Okla.: 








Beceipts. 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

3 

1 

1 

2 

1 

18 

Local slaughter.. 
Stocker and 

0) 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

0) 

1 

1 

1 

12 

feeder s h i p- 
ments. 





0) 

1 

0) 

0) 

1 


0) 

0) 

2 

Cleveland, Ohio: 








Beceipts.. 

37 

17 

23 

27 

20 

20 

22 

28 

32 

46 

51 

47 

370 

Local slaughter.. 
Stocker and 

21 

15 

16 

19 

IS 

16 

18 

21 

19 

27 

*23 

24 

234 

feeder ship¬ 
ments.. 





1 

1 

0) 


1 

1 

1 


4 














1 Less than 500. 
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Table 353. — Mutton: Yearly exports and imports, lyy principal countries, 
[la thousands of poimds~i. e., OdO omitted.] 


1910 1911 1912 1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 



ImyorUA by— 

Britidi South Africa. 2,746 1,402 1, 


Canada.. 3,409 


Denmark.. 4,606 4,055 3,072 4,857 2,913 


1,593 162 24 10 20 1 175 1,976 

5,410 4,194 2,906 2,786 2,008 5,311 4,746 7,406 

83 52 66 13 22 81 67 (J) 


622 1,191 
488 716 

116 69 

1,331 1,384 


835 1,340 


France. 155 622 1,191 975 6,346 20,409 29,309 35,172 29,944 63,448 37,405 

Germany. 661 488 716 1,933 4,971 

Netherlands. 19 116 69 42 49 10 40 2,985 13 1,224 .1 116 

Sweden. 1,268 1,331 1,384 938 522 116 26 3 37 («) (») 

United Kingdom.622,296 611,868 574,698 604,132 577,339 527,617 406,814 292,922 237,862 478,987 742,601 

United States.. 554 19,876 11,879 17,236 5,824 608 8,209101,168 


1 Not yet available. 

3 Year beginning July 1. 


i Less than 500 pounds. 
< Tallow, 

WOOL. 


^ Not separately stated. 


Table 354, — Wool’ Yearly estimated production, hy countries and grand divisions. 
[In millions of pounds—i. e., 000,000 omitted.] 
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WOOL—Continued. 

Table 355. — Wool: Esivmated production^ 1919-1921. 


719 


state. 


Production (000 omitted). 


Weight per fleece. 


1919 

1920 

1921 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1919 

1920 

1921 

m. 

725 

Us. 

760 

Us. 

660 

Us. 

6.4 

Us. 

6.4 

Us. 

6.0 

113 

119 

110 

180 

. 182 

. 155 

6.6 

6.5 

6.7 

27 

28 

23 

438 

430 

399 

7.2 

7.2 

6.8 

61 

60 

63 

00 

96 

95 

6.6 

6.5 

6.0 

14 

15 

16 

15 

14 

13 

5.8 

6.1 

5.9 

3 

2 

2 

58 

63 

57 

5.9 

5.6 

6.0 

9 

11 

10 

3,351 

3,291 

2,941 

7.0 

6.9 

6.7 

479 

477 

439 

58 

60 

65 

7.0 

7.0 

6.0 

8 

9 

9 

- 3,444 

3,682 

3>403 

7.0 

6.5 

6.4 

492 

551 

532 

16 

17 

16 

6.7 

5.8 

3.6 

3 

3 

5 

551 

562 

523 

6.0 

6.0 

6.0 

92 

94 

87 

1,520 

1,596 

1,558 

5.0 

4.6 

4.6 

304 

347 

339 

2.600 

2,500 

2,300 

6.3 

6.0 

4.9 

491 

500 

469 

380 

420 

395 

4.4 

4.2 

4.2 

86 

100 

94 

103 

101 

97 

4.3 

4.5 

3.5 

24 

22 

28 

167 

165 

160 

3.1 

3.2 

2.8 

54 

52 

57 

162 

157 

150 

3.5 

3.2 

3.1 

46 

49 

48 

15,265 

14,500 

13,200 

7.6 

7.4 

7.2 

2,035 

1.959 

1,833 

4,069 

3,654 

3,458 

7.4 

7.0 

7.0 

550 

522 

494 

4,183 

3,974 

3,578 

8.0 

7.8 

7.6 

523 

509 

471 

7,836 

8,385 

7,714 

7.4 

7.6 

7.2 

1,059 

1,103 

1,071 

3,310 

3,210 

2,818 

7.6 

7.4 

7.0 

436 

435 

403 

3,054 

2,660 

%340 

7.6 

7.1 

7.2 

407 

876 

325 

5,682 

5,966 

5,369 

8.0 

7.7 

7.6 

710 

775 

716 

7,706 

7,652 

6,645 

7.x 

6.8 

6.6 

1,085 

1,111 

1,022 

1,826 

1,899 

1,633 

7.7 

7.6 

7.7 

237 

253 

212 

5,222 

4,804 

4,324 

7.5 

7.0 

7.2 

696 

686 

601 

1,730 

1,886 

1,641 

7.9 

8.0 

7.4 

210 

236 

222 

1,754 

2,087 

1,878 

7.6 

7.5 

7.0 

231 

278 

268 

8,211 

3,000 

2,600 

5.2 

5.0 

4.7 

618 

600 

553 

1,483 

1,462 

1,320 

4.8 

4.8 

4.5 

309 

805 

1 293 

255 

292 

189 

4.2 

4.0 

3.0 

61 

73 

63 

500 

475 

470 

4.2 

3.6 

3.5 

119 

132 

134 

600 

600 

508 

3.9 

3.9 

8.7 

154 

154 

187 

14,986 

18,200 

18,000 

7.2 

7.0 

7.7 

2,081. 

2,600 

2,338 

526 

477 

482 

7.0 

7,2 

7.3 

76 

66 

66 

375 

394 

355 

4.9 

4.5 

4.3 

77 

88 

83 

18,267 

16,000 

16,400 

8.4 

7.0 

8.3 

2,176 

2,025 

1,076 

26 000 

21,000 

21,500 

8.5 

8.3 

8.2 

3,359 

^530 

2,622 

7,332 

6,888 

6,839 

6.6 

6.7 

7.0 

1,111 

i;028 

977 

11,600 

10,600 

10,100 

6.3 

6.3 

6.4 

1,841 

1,683 

1,578 

5,400 
17 000 

4,800 

6,000 

6.3 

6.5 

6.0 

857 

738 

833 

16,150 
7 600 

16,500 

7.4 

7.8 

8.0 

2,297 

2,071 

2,062 

7,750 

7,000 

7.6 

7.8 

7.3 

1 020 

1,027 

959 

22,145 

18,650 

16,800 

8.4 

8.1 

8.0 

2,636 

2,302 

2,100 

5,779 

5,201 

4,421 

8.6 

8.7 

8.8 

672 

598 

502 

16,039 

14,436 

14,435 

8.5 

8.4 

8.0 

1,887 

1,718 

1,078 

15,217 

14,800 

14,070 

7.4 

7.6 

7.5 

2,056 

1,882 

1,876 

249,958 

235,005 

224,564 

7.4 

7.3 

7.3 

33,809 

32,301 

30,7P9 


Number of fleeces (000 
omitted). 


.. 

New Hamp Ae. 

Vermont. 

Ifassachuaetts... 
Bhode Island.... 


Connecticut.. 

New York.. 

New Jersey. 

Pennsylvania. 

Delaware..... 


Maryland.. 

Virginia. 


Virgn_ 

West Virginia. 
North Carolina. 
South Carolina. 


Ploi _ 

Ohio. 

Indiana. 

Illinois.. 


Michigan.., 

WisconsiUi. 

Minnesota., 

Iowa.. 

Missouri.... 


North Dakota. 
South Dakota. 
Nebraska. 


Kentucky. 


Alabama. 


Texas__ 

Oklahoma. 

Arkansas.. 

Montana... 

Wyoming. 

Colorado... 


New Mexico. 

Arizona. 

Utah. 

Nevada. 

Idaho.. 


Washington. 
Oregon. 


Uxxitcd States..., 
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Table 356.— TfooZ (unwashed): Farm pricey cents per pound, 15th of month, 1910-1921, 


Year. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov, 

Doc. 

1910. 

24.5 

24.6 

24.9 

22.3 

22.8 

19.5 

19.0 

19.5 

17.7 

18.1 

17.9 

17.8 

1911.. 

17.3 

17.3 

16.8 

15.7 

14.7 

15.5 

15.4 

16.0 

15.6 

15.5 

15.0 

15.5 

1912. 

16.2 

16.3 

16.9 

17.3 

17.8 

18.7 

18.9 

18.8 

18.7 

18.5 

18,0 

18.6 

1913. 

18.6 

18.7 

18.4 

17.7 

16.3 

15.6 

15.9 

15.8 

15.8 

15.5 

15.6 


1914. 

15.7 

15.7 

16.4 

16.8 

17.2 

ia4 

18.5 

18.7 

18.6 

■33 

18.1 

18.6 

1915. 

18.6 

20.2 

22.8 

22.7 

22.0 

23.7 

24.2 

23.8 

23.3 


22.7 

23.3 

1916. 

23.3 

24.2 

25.9 

26.3 

28.0 

28.7 

28.6 

20.0 

28.4 

28.7 

29.4 

30. S 

1917. 

81.8 

32.7 

36.7 

38.8 

43.7 

49.8 

54.3 

54.8 

54.2 

55.5 

55.0 

58.2 

1918. 

58.1 

57.1 

6ao 

60.0 

58.2 

57.4 

67.5 

57.4 

57.7 

67.7 

56.4 

56.2 

1919. 

55.2 

51.1 

51.3 

47.9 

48.0 

50.5 

51.8 

52.2 

51.3 

50.6 

51.0 

51,6 

1920.i 

53.3 

52.5 

51.5 

51.3 

50.3 

38.6 

. 29.5 

28.3 

28.0 

27.5 

24.9 

21.9 

1921. 

19.6 

19.8 

18.9 

17.9 

16.0 

15.4 

15.5 

15.4 

15.5 

15.8. 

15.6 

16.9 


Table 357. — Wool: Monthly and yearly average price per pound, Boston market, 1910 to 

mi. , 

OHIO, PENNSYLVANIA, AND WEST VIRGINIA—PINE CLOTHING, UNWASHED. 



1 Prices Juaeto Deoember, 1^, laxsely nominal. 

. Sooxce: data from NatUmal Association of Wool Ifauufacturers; 1921 data from Boston Com- 

^aroial Bulletin. 
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Table 358.— Wool: Quosrterly average price per pound on farms, by hading distrusts, 

mo-mi. 
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W OOL—^Continued. 

Table 359.— Wool: International trade, calendar yecsrs 1909-1920. 

“Wool” in this table includes: Washed, unwashed, scoured, and pulled wool;_ slipe,_ sheep's wool on 
giriTia (total wei^t of wool and skins taken); and all other animal fibers included in United Btatfts dassi- 
flcation of wool The following items have been considered as not within this classification: Corded, 
combed, and dyed wool; flocks, goatskins with hair on, mill waste, noils, and tops. See “General note," 
Table 291. 


Average, 1909-1913. 1918 1919 1920 

Country.- 

Imports. Escorts. Imports. Exports. Imports. Exports. Imports. Exports. 


PRINCIPAL EXPORT¬ 
ING COUNTRIES. 


Algeria. 

Argentina.. 

Australia. 

British India. 

British South AMca. 

Chile. 

China. 

New Zealand. 

Persia... 

Peru. 

Spain. 

Uruguay...... 


pounds, pounds. 
10,269 2,689 


’ 1,000 1,000 

pounds, pounds. 

. 16,892 2,392 

339,208 . 


1,000 

poundis. 

13,978 

21^472 


PRINCIPAL IMPORT¬ 
ING COUNTRIES. 


Austria-Hungary., 

Belgium. 

Canada. 

France. 

Germany. 

Japan. 

Netherlands. 

Russia. 

Sweden. 

Switzerland. 

United Eiingdom.. 

United States. 

Other countries... 


19,396 

90,185 

49,590 

274 

3,ii7 

863 

102,764 

8,035 

847,690 

56,552 

16,803 

29,703 

10,100 

8,478 

8,783 

243,122 
12,268 
362,124 
122,779 
75,365 
14,256 

154,325 
6 289 
33,696 
1,230 

5,702 

754 
7,959 
444 687 
453,727 
84,418 

2.347 

407 

6,403 

15,371 

10,249 

985,510 

445,893 

8^131 

58 

161 

18,708 

2,840 

15,952 

11,036 

10,317 

720,467 

259,618 

88,772 

2^ 

22,536 

8,846 

9,044 

1,206,699 

1,347,373 

2,111,844 

1,896,549 

1,953,260 

988,^ 


1 Three-year average. » Austria only, * Z^ess than 500. 


♦One-year average. 


SWINE. 

Table 360.—jSwine: Number and value on fama in the United States, Jmuary i, 

1870-1922. 


the published numbers of the preceding year, except that a revised base is used for applying percentage 
estimates whenever new census data are available. It should also be observed that the census of 1910, 
giving numbers as of Apr. 15, is not strictly comparable with former censuses, which related to numbers 
Junel. 

[In thousands—i. e., 000 omitted.] 


Year. 

Number. 

Farm 
value, 
Jan. 1. 

Year. 

Number. 

1870, June 1. 

S5,m 

$140,532 

1915. 

04,618 

1880, June 1. 

ir,68B 

211.036 

1016. 

67,766 

1890, Junel. 

1900, Junel. 

67,410 

6S,8dS 

11 

1917 . 

1918 . 

67,503 
70,978 

1910, Apr. 15. 

. 68,186 

633,309 

1919. 

74,584 

1911... 

65,620 

615,170 

1920.. 

59,344 

1912i... 

65,410 

523,328 

1921. 

56,097 

1913... 

1914...... 

61,178 

58,933 

603,109 

612,951 

1922. 

56,996 


$637,479 

569,573 

792,898 

1,387,261 

1,642,608 

1,13L674 

72^380 

573,405 
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TabIiE 361, — Swine: Farm price per head January J, 1867-1922. 


Year. 

Price, 
Jan. 1. 

Year. 

Price, 
Jan. 1. 

Year. 

Price, 
Jan. 1. 

Year. 

Price, 
Jan. 1. 

1867. 

84.03 

3.29 

4.65 
5.59 
5.61 
4.01 
3.67 
3.98 
4.80 
6.00 

5.66 
4.85 
3.18 
4.43 

1881. 

$4.70 

5.97 
6.75 
5.57 
5.02 

4.26 

4.48 

4.98 
5.79 
4.91 
4.15 
4.60 
6.41 

5.98 

1893. 

$4.97 

4.35 

4.10 

4.39 

4.40 

5.50 

6.20 

7.03 

7.78 

6.15 

5.99 

6.18 

7,62 

6.05 

1909. 

$6.55 

9.17 

9.37 

8.00 

9.86 
10.40 

9.87 
8.40 

11.75 

19.54 

22.02 

19.07 

12.97 

10.06 

1868. 

1882. 

1896. 

1910. 

1869. 

1883. 

1897. 

1911. 

1870.. 

1884. 

1898. 

1912. 

1871. 

1885. 

1899. 

1918. 

1872.... 

1886. 

1900. 

1914. 

1873. 

1887.. 

1901..... 

1915. 

1874. 

1888. 

1902. 

1916. 

1875. 

*1889.. 

1903. 

1917. 

1876. 

1890. 

1904. 

1918. 

1877. 

1891. 

1905. 

1919.. 

1878.. 

1892. 

1906. 

1920. 

3879.1 

1893. 

1907. 

1921. 

1880.! 

1894. 

1908. 

1922.! 






Table 362. — Swine: Number and value on farms January 1, 1920-1922, by States. 


State. 

Number (thousands) 
Jan. 1— 

Average price per head 
Jan. 1— 

Farm value (thousands of 
dollars) Jan. 1— 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1920 

1921 

1022 

Maine. 

91 

73 

69 

$24.50 

$21.00 

$14.70 

$2,230 

$1,633 

$1,014 

Now Hamnahire.:. 

42 

33 

30 

24.00 

20.00 

16.00 

1,008 

660 

450 

Vcrmcmt. 

73 

63 

58 

22.50 

14.80 

12.40 

1,642 

932 

719 

Massachusetts. 

! 104 

83 

76 

27.00 

20.50 

16.30 

2,808 

1,702 

1,239 

Bhode Island. 

13 

12 

12 

30.00 

21.00 

17.50 

390 

252 

210 

Connecticut. 

61 

55 

47 

27.50 

20.00 

17.00 

1,678 

1,100 

799 

New York. 

601 

559 

520 

22.50 

17.60 

14.50 

13,522 

9,782 

7,640 

New Jersey. 

139 

126 

132 

25.20 

20.00 

17.00 

3,503 

2,520 

2,244 

Pennsylvania. 

1,191 

1,143 

1,143 

23,70 

17.60 

14.50 

28,227 

20,002 

16,674 

Delaware. 

39 

87 

41 

19.00 

16.00 

10.00 

741 

692 

410 

Maryland. 

Virginia. 

306 

291 

285 

19.00 

18.00 

11.50 

5,814 

3,783 

3,278 

941 

847 

805 

16.00 

11.60 

9.60 

14; 116 

, 9,740 

7,728 

West Virginia. 

305 

293 

268 

18.00 

14.00 

10.80 

5 490 

4,102 

3,164 

North Carolina. 

1,271 

1,246 

1,258 

20.00 

15.70 

12.00 

25,420 

19,562 

15,096 

South Carolina. 

845 

863 

938 

21.50 

13.60 

9.20 

18; 168 

li;516 

8,630 

Oeorda. 

Floriw... 

2,071 

765 

2,030 

740 

725 

^ 16.90 
13.00 

11.50 

10.00 

8.60 

7.00 

35,000 

9,815 

23,345 

7,400 

18,327 

5,075 

Ohio. 

3,084 

2,806 

2,862 

19.20 

13.30 

10.90 

59,213 

37,320 

8i;i96 

Indiana. 

3,757 

?,S32 

3,567 

19.00 

13.00 

11.00 

71,383 

45,916 

39,237 

Tllinois . 

4,639 

4,129 

4,046 

20.50 

13.70 

10.60 

95,100 

56,667 

42,483 

Michigan. 

1,106 

1,084 

1,061 

22.00 

14.30 

11.30 

24,332 

16,501 

11,876 

Wisconsin. 

1,596 

1,676 

1,659 

23.50 

14.50 

10.50 

37,506 

24; 302 

17,420 

Minnesota. 

2,381 

2,262 

2,330 

24.00 

15.30 

11.20 

67 144 

34,609 

26; 096 

Iowa. 

7,864 

7,471 

7,546 

21.80 

14.50 

11.00 

171 435 

108,330 

83,006 

Missouri. 

3,889 

3,656 

3,693 j 

16.50 

11.00 

8.50 

64; 168 

40,216 

31,390 

North Diikota. 

458 

431 

435 

21.00 

14.00 

11.00 

9,618 ! 

6,034 

4,785 

South Dakota. 

1,954 

L769 

1,900 

21.50 

13.50 

10.00 

42,011 

28,746 

10 000 

Nebraska... 

3,436 

3,505 

8,680 

20.90 

13.50 

10.00 

7i;812 

47,318 

36,800 

Kansas...1 

1,733 

1,837 

2,113 

17.50 

12.00 

0.50 

30; 328 1 

22,0>i4 

20,074 

Kentucky. 

i;604 

1,278 

1,214 

13.00 

9.90 

7.60 

19,552 

12,652 

0,106 

Tennessee. 

1,832 

1,594 

1,646 

16.00 

0.50 

8.00 

27,480 

16,143 

12,368 

Alabama. I 

1,497 

1,347 

1 307 

12.80 

10.00 

8.60 

19,162 

13,470 

11,240 

Mississippi. 

1 873 

1,195 

1 219 

14.50 

9.50 

8.00 

19,908 

11 352 1 

9,763 

Louisiana. 

851 

749 

756 

14.30 

11.70 

8.60 

12,169 

8,763 1 

6 502 

Texas. 

2,226 

2,426 

2,475 

19.50 

11.80 

8.50 

.43,407 

28,627 

21,038 

Oklahoma. 

l,30t 

1,213 

1,334 

15.10 

10.30 

8.50 

19,690 

12,494 

11,339 

Arkansas. 

1 378 

1,268 

1,255 

12.60 

8.80 

7.10 

17;226 

11 168 

8 910 

Montana. 

167 

160 

180 

20.00 

16.50 

13.10 

3,340 

2,640 

2,358 

Wyoming . . 

72 

68 

73 

18.40 

14.00 

12.00 

1,326 

962 

876 

Colorado.... 

450 

414 

455 

l&OO 

12.30 

9.60 

8;i00 

6,092 

4,308 

Now Mexico. 

88 j 

. 90 

94 

21.80 

16.00 

9.00 

1,918 

1,350 

846 

Arizona. 

50 

48 

53 

18.00 

16.00 

12.00 

900 

768 

C36 

Utah. 

99 

90 

00 

15.00 

13.00 

10.00 

1,485 

1,170 

, 900 

Nevada... 

27 

25 

25 

14.00 

11.00 

10.00 

378 

275 

250 

Idaho.. 

240 

.206 

196 

17.80 

12,50 

11; 00 

4,272 

2,575 

2,156 

Washington. 

205 

236 

212 

25.30 

15.00 

12.50 

6,174 

8,540 

2,650 

Oregon... 

California.. 

267 

240 

233 

19.50 

12.80 

10.70 

6,206 

3,072 

2,493 

909 

818 

834 

18 00 

14.50 

11.70 

16,862 

11.861 

9,758 

United States. 

69,344 

56,007 

56,906 

19.07 

12.97 

10.06 

1,131,674 

727,380 

673,406 
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Table 363. — Hogs: F(mn price pet .100 pounds, 1910-1921. 


Year. 

Jan. 

Peb, 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

1910. 

$7.76 

$7.87 i 

$8.93 

$9.26 

$8.59 

$8.46 

$8.15 

$7.78 

$8.27 

$8.08 

$7.61 

$7.16 

1911. 

7.44 

7.04 1 

6.74 

6.17 

5.72 

5.66 

5.92 

6.54 

6.53 

6.09 

5.86 

5.72 

1912. 

5.74 

6.79 1 

5.94 

6.78 

6.79 

6.65 

6.64 

7.11 

7.47 

7.70 

7.05 

6.89 

1913. 

6.77 

7.17 ! 

7.62 

7.94 

7,45 

7.61 

7.81 

7.79 

7.68 

7.60 

7.33 

7.16 

1914.. 

7,45 

7,75 

7.80 

7.80 

7.60 

7.43 

7.72 

8.11 

8.11 

7.43 

7.00 

6.67 

1913. 

6.57 

6.34 

6.33 

6.48 

6.77 

6.80 

6.84 

6.61 

6.79 

7.18 

6.35 

6.03 

1910. 

6.32 

7.07 

7.86 

8.21 

8.37 

8.21 

8.40 

8.61 

9.22 

8.67 

8.74 

8.70 

1917. 

9.16 

10.33 

12.32 

13.61 

13.72 

13:50 

13.35 

14.24 

15.69 

16.15 

15.31 

15.73 

191S. 

15.26 

15.03 

15.58 

15.76 

15.84 

15.37 

15.58 

16.89 

17.50 

16.50 

15.92 

15.82 

1910. 

15.69 

15.53 

16.13 

17.39 

18.00 

17.80 

19.22 

19.30 

15.81 

13.88 

13.36 

12.66 

1920. 

13.36 

13.62 I 

13.59 

13.73 

13.44 

13.18 

13.65 

13.59 

13.98 

13.57 

11.64 

8.90 

1921. 

8.72 

8.58 I 

6.13 

7.96 

7.62 

7.22 

8.09 

8.73 

7.51 

7.31 

6.66 

6.52 


Table 364.— Eoge: Monthly and yearly average price per 100 pounds, Chicago, 1910 to 

mi.^ 


• Year 

Jan. 

Peb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Cot. 

Nov. 

Deo. 

Weighted 

average. 

1910. 

$8.55 

$9.05 

$10.55 

$9.90 

$9.55 

$9.45 

$8.75 

$8.35 

$8.90 

$8.50 

$7.60 

$7.65 

$8.90 

1911. 

7.95 

7.40 

6.85 

6.25 

6.00 

6.25 

6.70 

7.30 

6.90 

6.45 

6.30 

6.40 

6.70 

1912.. 

6.25 

6.20 

7.10 

7.80 

7.65 

7.50 

7.65 

8.25 

8.45 

8.75 

7.75 

7.40 

7.53 

1913. 

7.45 

8.15 

8.90 

9.06 

8.55 

8.65 

9.05 

8.35 

8.30 

8.20 

7.75 

7.70 

8.35 

1914. 

8. .30 

8.60 

8,70 

8.65 

8.45 

8.20 

8.70 

9.00 

8.85 

7.65 

7.50 

7.10 

8.30 

1915. 

6.90 

6.80 

6.75 

7.80 

7.60 

7.60 

7.75 

6.90 

7.25 

7.90 

6.65 

6.40 

7.10 

1916. 

7.20 

8.20 

' 9.65 

9.75 

9.85 

I 9.70 

9.80 

10.30 

10.70 

9.80 

9.60 

9.95 

9.60 

1917. 

10.90 

12.45 

14.80 

15.75 

15.90 

15.50 

15.20 

16.90 

18,20 

17.15 

17.40 

16.85 

15.10 

ms... 

16.30 

16.66 

17.10 

17.45 

17.45 

16.60 

17.75 

19.00 

19.65 

17.70 

17.70 

17.56 

17.45 

1919. 

17.60 

17.65 

19.10 

20.40 

20.60 

20.40 

21.85 

20.00 

17.45 

14.35 

14.20 

13.60 

17.85 

1920. 

14.97 

14.55 

14.94 

14.79 

14.28 

14.68 

14.84 

14.74 

15.88 

14.17 

11.83 

9.55 

13.91 

1921. 

9.41 

9.42 

10.00 

8.50 

8.35 

8.19 

9.69 

9.26 

7.61 

7.72 

7.01 

6.92 

8.51 

1 

1 

10.15 

10.43 

11.20 

11.30 

11.19 

11.06i 

11.48 

11.53 

11.51 


10.11 

9.76 

10.78 


I Prior to 192Qfroni Chicago Drovers* Jourimi Yearbook. 


Table 365, — Hogs: MorMy average and top price per 100 pounds, 1921. 
CHICAGO. 


Month. 

Butcher, bacon, and shipper 
hogs. 

Packing sews. 

pounds 

down, 

■ me¬ 
dium to 
choice. 

Stock 

PiSS; 

130 

pounds 
down, 
com¬ 
mon to 
choice. 

Bulk 

of 

sales. 

Top. 

Heavy 

weight, 

251 

pounds 
up, me¬ 
dium to 
choice. 

Me¬ 

dium 

250 

pounds, 
me¬ 
dium to 
choice. 

light 
weight, 
151 to 
200 

pounds, 
com¬ 
mon to 
choice. 

LW 

130 to 
160 

pounds, 
com¬ 
mon to 
choice. 

Smooth 

(250 

pounds 

up). 

Bough 

(200 

pounds 

up). 

1921. 

January. 

February. 

March. 

April.... 

May. 

June. 

July. 

August.. 

September..^. 

October... 

November. 

December... 

Average..!........ 

$9.36 
9.20 
9.64 
. 8.34 

8.29 

8.23 

9.96 

9.47 

8.03 

ao4 

7.08 

6.90 

$9.54 

9.55 

10.14 

8.69 

8.49 

8.35 

10.33 

10.07 

8.46 

8.26 

7.12 

7.(B 

19.72 

9.90 

10.65 

8.96 

8.56 

8.39 

ia47 

10.25 

8.39 

8,17 

7.12 

7.25 

$9.75 

9.94 
10.53 

8.96 

8.46 

8.33 

10.34 

9.95 

8.05 

8.05 

7,30 

7.43 

$8.76 

8.45 
8.75 

7.46 

7.63 

7.80 

9.04 

8.32 

6.87 
7,04 
6.56 
: 6.14 

$8.37 

7.91 

8.17 

6.92 

7.17 
7.43 

8.67 
7.86 

6.45 

6.67 
6.23 

5.68 

$9.66 

9.52 
10.31 

8.66 

8.06 
8.06 
10.04 
9.35, 
7.64 
7.96 ! 

7.53 1 
7.43 I 

!. 

: . 

$9.47 

9.42 

10.01 

8.54 

8.40 

8.24 

9.80 

9.23 

7.69 

7.73 

7.03 

7.02 

1 

8.54 

8.84 

8.99 

8.92 

7.74 

7.28 

8.68 1 


S.54 

111.85 


» Top for year. 
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SWINE—Continued. 

TAisLE 365.— Hogs: Mmthly average and top price per 100 pounds, 1921 —Continued. 

KANSAS CITY. 


Month. 

, 

Butcher, bacon, and shipper 
hogs. 

Packing sows. 

pounds 
down, 
me¬ 
dium to 
(dicdce. 

Stock 

pounds 
down, 
com¬ 
mon to 
choice. 

Bulk 

Top. 

Heavy 

Me¬ 

dium 

Light 
wei^t, 
151 to 
200 

pounds, 
com¬ 
mon to 
chedee. 

Light 

lights, 



pounds 
up, me¬ 
dium to 
choice. 

wei|^t, 
201 to 
250 

pounds, 
me¬ 
dium to 
dhoice. 

a^to 

150 

pounds, 
com¬ 
mon to 
choice. 

Smooth 

(250 

pounds, 

up). 

Hou^ 

(200 

pounds, 

up). 

■ of 
sales. 

1921. 











January. 

S9.21 

$9.29 

$9.18 

S9.16 

$8.45 

$8.10 

$9.37 

$8.99 

$9.26 

$9.90 

February. 

8.48 

9.05 

9.10 

9.12 

7.51 

7.09 

0.60 

9.25 

9.07 

10.05 

March. 

9.23 

9.72 

9.84 

9.86 

8.03 

7.50 

10.78 

10.14 

9.77 

11.00 

April. 

7.57 

7.91 

8.24 

8.20 

6.52 

5.05 


8.60 

8.06 1 

9.85 

May. 

7.71 

7.94 

8.10 

7.97 

6.73 

6.05 


* 8.03 

8.01 

8. .55 

June.. 

7.74 

7.91 

7.91 

7.82 

6.87 

6.16 


7.80 

7.91 

'8.80 

July. 

9.62 

9.81 

9.74 

9.61 

8.78 

8.21 


8.82 

9.86 

11.30 

August. 

8.97 

9.29 

9.35 

9.20 

7.61 

7.00 


8.67 

9.23 

11.25 

September.. 

7.54 

7.93 

7.75 

7.53 

6.29 

5.51 


7.54 

7.79 

9. .50 

October.. 

7.65 

7.74 

7.52 

7.41 

6.64 

5.91 


7.50 

7.62 

8.45 

November. 

6.67 

6.77 

6.80 

6.88 

6.00 

5.43 


7.04 

6.83 

7.60 

December. 

6.66 

6,84 

6.92 

6.95 

5.69 

5.28 


6.71 

6.84 

7.85 

Average. 

&QS 

8.35 

8.37 

8; 31 

7.09 

6.52 


8.26 

8.35 

1 U1.30 


OMAHA. 


1921. 



i 


JaniiftTy... 

$9.17 

$9.30 

$9.31 


TTAhniftry ^. 

8.54 

9.00 

9.22 



9.36 

9.71 

9.86 


April. 

7.73 

8.17 

8.37 


May. 

7.74 

8.04 

8.14 


June. 

7.66 

7.88 

7.94 


July. 

9.30 

9.53 

9.59 


August. 

8.84 

9.31 

9.48 


September. 

7.45 

7.77 

7.94 


October. 

7.36 

7.59 

7.72 

$7.26 

November. 

6.62 

6.73 

6.75 

6.59 

December. 

6.43 

' 6.59 

6.65 

6.61 

Average.. 

8.02 

8.30 

8.41 








$8.86 

$8.65 


$8.77 

$9.13 

$9.90 

8.06 

7.41 


8.90 

a 81 

9,70 

8,73 

a 17 


9.48 

9.48 

10.75 

7.04 

6.42 


8.60 

7.89 

9.65 

7.25 

6.62 


7.87 

7.84 

8.65 

7.24 

6.62 


7.76 

7.70 

8.85 

8,71 

8.28 


8.36 

9.19 

11.00 

8.04 

7.49 


8.58 

8.50 

11.10 

^^1 

6.11 


7.54 

6.97 

9.35 


6.10 


7.59 

7.02 

8.50 


5.64 


. 6.98 

6.45 

7.75 

. 5.60 

6.20 


6.67 

6.50 

7.25 

7,39 

6.88 


8.08 

7.96 

111. 10 


BAST ST. LOVXB, 


1921. 











January. 

$0.34 

$9.68 

$9.84 

$9.88 


$7.62 

$0.68 

$ao8 

$9.71 

$10.50 

Febniary. 

9.16 

9.65 

9.98 

10.00 

7.88 

. 7.57 

9.62 

8.56 

■‘Itl 

10.85 

March. 

9.72 

10.39 


10.85 

8.22 

7.77 

10.18 

9.43 

10.41 

11.76 

AprU. 

a 22 

a 59 

8.84 

ase 

6.72 

6.30 

a 67 

8.19 

a72 

10.70 

May. 

8.19 

8.45 

8.56 

a54 

6.86 

6.45 

8.28 

7.73 

a65 

9.30 

June... 

8.01 

8.25 

8.31 

a28 

7,05 

6.56 

KSII 

7.71 

8.34 

9.00 

July. 

10.11 

10.42 


10.49 

a28 

7.81 

9.68 

8.82 

10.49 


August. 


10.14 

10.32 

10.09 

7.84 

7.38 

9.23 

8.44 

HjlU 


September. 

October. 


8.59 

ass 

8.40 

6.37 

a 92 

7.82 

7.18 

8.44 

9.70 

7.71 

a24 

a25 

a26 

6.51 

5.96 

a 17 

7.84 

a23 

8.95 

November. 

Wilil 

7.19 

7.31 

7.48 

6.04 

a 63 

7.fi7 


7.28 

7,33 

8.25 

8,40 

December. 

6.99 

7.23 

7.40 

7.46 

5.90 

a48 

mm 


Average. 

aso 

8.90 

9.06 

9.05 

7.14 

6.70 

a 67 

»a29 

aM 

112.00 


1 Top for year. 


“ 10 months’ average. 
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SWINE—Continued. 

Table 366. — Hogs: Yearly receipts at principal marhetSj and at all markets^ 

1900 to mi. 

[In thousands—i. e. 000 oxnitted.] 



1 Prior to 1915 from yearbooks of stockyard companies. 
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SWINE-T~Odntmued- 


Table 368.— Hogs: Yearly receipts, local slaughter, and8to(tcerandJeeder shijmentsat 
public sto^yards, 1919-1921, 

[In thousands—1. e., 000 omitted.] 


Stockyards. 

Receipts. 

Local slaughter. 

Stocker and feeder 
shipments. 


1919 

1920 

1921 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1919 

1920 

1921 

Albany, N. Y. 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

0 ) 





2 

7 

8 




1 


Atlanta, Oa...... 

83 

68 

91 

37 

42 

61 

^.4 

8 

5 

Augusta, Qa. 

9 

7 

10 

5 

5 

7 

1 

0) 

U) 

JDaitiinor^ ...... 

nniing^f^ MftTit.. 

963 

11 

1,154 

1 

1,238 

1 

0 ) 

874 


3 

0) 



23 

24 

27 

^^24 

^24 

%7 




22 

14 

8 







Buffalo, N. y. 

1,352 

1,494 

1,603 

730 

631 

670 


0 ) 

0 ) 


14 

u 

17 

13 

11 

17 

1 


3 

10 

45 







Chicago, 111..!..... 

8,672 

7,526 

8,148 

7,572 

5,870 

5,977 

14 

2 

2 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 

1,674 

1,478 

1,435 

823 

789 

898 

1 

3 

4 


ilo^ 

1,012 

960 

729 

610 

688 





6 


4 

6 

7 

4 




Columbus. Ohio. 

52 

69 

61 

4 

14 

14 

1 

1 

1 


45 

56 

51 

45 

56 

52 




Dayton, Ohio. 

109 

129 

131 

61 

76 

83 




Denver.'Colo. 

368 

341 

334 

336 

310 

311 

32 

31 

22 

Detroit, Mich. 

389 

444 

359 

336 

360 

269 

8 

5 

5 


8 

3 

3 


(i) 


(1) 

0) 


East St'. Louis, HI. 

3,650 

3,3^ 

8,330 

2,231 

1,678 

i,^ 

98 

^47 

^ 44 

El Paso, Tex. 

17 

15 

29 

9 

11 

14 

4 

3 

8 


10 

16 

21 

10 

16 

21 




' .. 

43 

61 


16 

15 





Evansville, Ind. 

255 

243 

219 

31 

80 

73 

10 

4 

4 

Fort Worth, Tex. 

588 

413 

382 

464 

322 

277 

55 

24 

52 

Fostoria, Ohio. 

79 

99 

107 

10 

10 

11 

3 

1 

2 

Indianapolis, Ihd.... 

2,936 

2,897 

2,695 

1,434 

1,359 

1,377 

41 

17 

21 


78 

100 

99 

66 

72 

47 

1 

1 


Jersey City, N. J. 

468 

629 

509 

468 

629 

509 




Kan^City,Mo. 

3,140 

2,466 

2,205 

2,600 

1,838 

1,713 

244 

200 

94 

Knoxville, Tenn.. 

37 

42 

15 

3 

2 

9 

1 

0 ) 

1 

Lafayette, Ind.. 

199 

204 

166 

37 

40 

44 

3 

5 

7 

LfUirastAT, Pft _ 

63 

185 

44 

13 

11 

17 




LoganspprtJfnd. 

1^ 

23 

26 

1 

2 

T 

C) 

0 > 

C') 

Louisvule, Ky. 

750 

. 428 

382 

173 

156 

180 

28 

11 

8 

Marion, Ohio. 

155 

217 

95 

10 

13 

16 

4 

2 

2 

Memphis, Term. 

11 

30 

9 

2 

1 

4 

C) 

4 

1 

MUwaukee, Wis. 

585 

554 1 

489 

534 

509 

482 

(1) 



Montgomery, Ala. 

Moultrie, Ga... 

171 

109 

97 

42 

3 

5 

2 

26 

22 

15 

9 

3 

Nashville, Tenn. 

727 

615 

436 

67 

82 

113 

28 

18 

2 

TJflVtrnjaTrfl. City, Nebr_ 

298 

311 

324 

271 

258 

267 




New Brighton, Minn . 

3 

7 

1 





4 

1 

New Orleans, La. 

. 63 

63 

50 

43 

45 

40 

8 

3 

1 

New York, N. Y. .... 

677 

755 

902 

677 

755 

902 




OgSm, Utah. 

104 

78 

176 

67 

47 

47 

18 

11 

2 

Oklahoma, Okla. 

470 

341 

371 

360 

288 

331 

43 

21 

13 

Omaha, Nebr.... 

3,179 

2,708 

2,665 

2,531 

1,998 

1,971 

8 

7 

4 

Oranerehurfir. SIC... 

2 



2 






Pasco, Wfljah. 

7 

2 

2 

0) 






Peoria. Ill. 

390 

354 

424 

Sm 

135 

164 

0) 

3 

8 


345 

481 

485 

329 

457 

457 




Pittsburgh, pa. .. 

1,779 

2,439 

2,277 

279 

413 

505 




Portland, Oreg. 

205 

175 

150 

103 

.91 

112 

IS 

17 

11 

Pueblo, Colo... 

24 

14 

3 



1 


0 ) 


Bichmond, Va. 

156 

212 

170 

154 

210 

169 

i 

hi 

h) 

St. Joseph, Mo. 

2,126 

1,914 

1,785 

1,919 

1,684 

1,517 

27 

23 

9 

St. Paul, Minn. 

2,190 

.2,247 

2,209 

1,317 

1,905 

1,668 

103 

161 

104 

Salt Lake City. Utah. 

53 

34 

56 

39 

23 

36 

4 

3 

2 

San Antonio, Tex. 

25 

39 

70 

7 

16 

33 

2 

2 

4 

Seattle, Wash.. 

126 

95 

134 

124 

92 

132 

2 

3 

1 

Sioux Ci^, Iowa—. 

2,321 

2,173 

1,739 

1,411 

1,296 

1,047 

33 

28 

19 

Sioux FaJls, S. Dak. 

174 

247 

452 

C*) 

5 

57 

2 

2 

3 

Spokane, Wadi... 

lacoma, Wadi. 

60 

30 

47 

35 

33 

59 

42 

31 

32 

84 

21 

58 

15 

0 ) 

12 

6 

Toledo, Ohio. 

232 

264 

148 

53 

86 

24 


2 

1 

Wadiington, D. 0. 

72 

102 

113 

71 

101 

112 




Wichita, Kans. 

404 

382 

369 

469 

350 

348 

20 

23 

13 

Total. 

44,469 

42,121 

41,101 

30,018 

26,761 

26,335 

902 


499 


I Lestfj than BOO, 
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SWINE—^Continued. 


Table Ze2.-—Eogs: Monthly and yearly receipts^ slaughter^ and stocker and feeder ship¬ 
ments at puhlie stockyardsj 19B1. ^ 

[In thousands—i. e., 000 onutted.] 


Stockyards. 


CMcago, HI.: 

Receipts. 

Local slaughter.... 
Stocker and feeder 

shipments. 

Kansas Qity, Mo.: 

Receipts., 

Local slaughter....! 
Stocker and feeder 

shipments. 

Omaha, Nebr.: 


Local slaughter.... 
Stocker and feeder 

shipments. 

East St. Louis, lU.: 

Rec^pts. 

Local ... 

Stocker and feeder 

shipments. 

St. Paul, Minn.: 

Receipts. 

Local slaughter.... 
Stocker and feeder 

shipments. 

Port worth, Tex.: 

Receipts., 

Local slat:^t6r... J 
Stocker and feeder 

shipments. 

Sioux City, Iowa: 

Receipts. 

Local slau^ter.... 
Stocker and feeder 

shipments. 

Jersey City, N. J.: 

Receipts...... 

Local slau^ter.... 
St. Joseph, Mo.: 

Receipts. 

Local slaughter.... 
Stocker and f^der 

shipments. 

Indianapolis, Ind.; 


Local slaughter.... 
Stocker and feeder 
shipments.... 
Buflaio, N. Y.: 


Local slaughter.... 
Stocker and feeder 


Pittsburgh, Pa.: 

Receipts..___ 

Lo^ slaughter.... 
Denver, Colo.: 

Receipts.. 

Local slaughter.... 
Stocker and feeder 

shipments. 

Cincinnati, Ohio: 

Receipts. 

Local slaughter.... 
Stocker and feeder 


Oklahoma, Okie.: 

, Receipts... 

^ Local slaughter_ 

Stocks and feeder 


develand, Ohio: 

Receipts. 

' Local slaughter.. 


Jan. 

Peb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

TotaL 

994 

816 

608 

573 

583 

705 

568 

582 

493 

583 

768 

875 

8,148 

753 

614 

419 

465 

492 

564 

428 

423 

390 

442 

560 

427 

6,977 

0) 

0) 

(0 

0) 

0) 

0) 

W 

0) 

(}) 

W 

0) 

C) 

2 

228 

244 

191 

187 

256 

226 

125 

147 

126 

142 

178 

155 

2,205 

175 

183 

134 

163 

216 

197 

96 

108 

97 

100 

132 

112 

1,718 

8 

11 

17 

9 

7 

6 

3 

5 

8 

8 

6 

6 

94 

289 

327 

280 

241 

238 

287 

245 

162 

128 

126 

. 151 

191 

2,665 

230 

244 

198 

183 

186 

232 

177 

122 

99 

94 

118 

88 

1,971 

1 

C‘) 

0) 

0) 

0) 

0 

0) 

W 

0) 

« 

0) 


4 

405 

321 

267 

274 

263 

276 

184 

201 

199 

241 

362 

337 

3,330 

186 

154 

92 

94 

117 

117 

64 

77 

77 

80 

134 

97 

1,289 

3 

3 

7 

8 

5 

3 

2 

3 

3 

1 

1 

5 

44 

263 

236 

208 

157 

176 

159 

113 

107 

104 

202 

267 

217 

2,209 

211 

187 

161 

126 

136 

128 

94 

87 

88 

160 

173 

117 

1,668 

11 

13 

15 

10 

9 

6 

2 

3 

7 

12 

9 

7 

104 

31 

37 

67 

34 

30 

21 

26 

33 

29 

27 

20 

27 

382 

20 

26 

46 

23 

24 

20 

21 

28 

17 

18 

14 

20 

277 

4 

6 

11 

8 

3 

1 

1 

3 

3 

6 

2 

5 

52 

191 

201 

169 

157 

134 

181 

162 

127 

103 

97 

92 

125 

1,739 

121 

128 

94 

99 

83 

124 

95 

74 

66 

61 

61 

41 

1,047 

2 

8 

4 

2 

1 

1 

1 

0) 

1 

2 

2 

1 

19 

66 

64 i 

41 

41 

30 

27 

25 

37 

33 

59 

40 { 

’47 1 

509 

65 

64 

41 

41 

30 

27 

25 

37 

33 

59 

40 

- i 

509 

174 

178 

115 

116 

140 

188 

148 

126 

93 

114 

173 

220 

1,785 

136 

148 

91 

104 

121 

173 

131 

106 

78 

96 

152 

181 

1,517 

0) 

1 

2 

1 

0) 

G) 

0 ) 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

9 

392 

230 

162 

208 

221 

259 

186 

176 

214 

231 

223 

193 

2,696 

165 

99 

74 

102 

106 

140 

100 

105 

93 

110 

143 

140 

1,377 

1 1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

5 

1 

1 

3 

2 

1 

1 

21 

204 

139 

121 

127 

131 

113 

91 

102 

123 

164 

141 

147 

1,603 

100 

30 

50 

56 

57 

51 

46 

43 

- 56 

59 

63 

59 

670 




(1) 



(1) 






(1) 

251 

175 

156 

160 

151 

150 

131 

136 

182 

261 

241 

283 

2,277 

55 

40 

37 

35 

36 

35 

34 

35 

39 

52 

51 

56 1 

505 

36 

39 

35 

27 

37 

36 

25 

20 

14 

20 

23 

22 

334 

32 

36 

34 

25 

35 

34 

27 

19 

13 

17 

22 

17 

311 

1 , 6 . 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

4 

22 

152 

111 

96 

112 

123 

134 

98 

. 93 

113 

120 

142 

141 

1,435 

89 

74 

64 

66 

78 

88 

61 

53 

66 

71 

93 

95 

1 898 

0) 

(}) 

1 

1 

0) 

O) 

(i) 

1 

(1) 

(i) 



4 

25 

30 

59 

46 

48 

^32 

21 

26 

28 

16 

18 

22 

371 

21 

25 

60 

41 

44 

29 

19 

23 

25 

12 

14 

IS 

331 

1 

1 

2 

1 

i 

. 1 

' i! 

0) 

1 

1 

3 

0) 

13 

98 

72 

69 

75 

77 

100 

63 

60 

84 

84 

89 

89 

960 

77 

55 

49 

SO 

56 

83 

46 

40 

57 

50 

62 

i .. 

63 

I 

688 


I Less than 500. 
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Statistics of Farm Animals and Their Products, 
SWINE—Continued, 


Table 370. — Eogs: Monthly average weighty 1921^ and 12-year average^ at ChmgOf 
Kansas City, Omaha, and East St. Louis. 


Market. 

Jan. 

Peb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

1 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Chicago: 

234 

234 

241 

i 

242 

239 

241 

250 

259 

262 

243 

225 

226 

. 

la^year average, 1910- 

219 

224 

230 

233 

235 

236 

241 

245 

241 

226 

216 

216 

Kansas City: 

1921. 

236 

236 

233 

229 

1 

224 

211 

223 

225 

216 

222 

216 

223 

12^^^ average, 1910- 

207 

209 

208 

210 

206 

202 

203 

200 

196 

193 

195 

200 

Omaha: 

1921. 

248 

246 

.252 

250 

259 

255 

260 

274 

283 

274 

244 

232 

12;jgar average, 1910- 

232 

233 

239 

243 

245 

245 

249 

255 

265 

262 

248 

235 

East St. Louis: 

1921..... 

211 

210 

200 

198 

198 

201 

204 

206 

196 

196 

205 

207 

I2;^|ear average, 1910- 

181 

181 

179 

180 

182 

185 

183 

m 

185 

. 179 

182 

179 



Table 371. — Hogs: Com and Jiog ratios, based on average farm price per 100 pounds of 
live hogSi divided by average farm price of 1 bushel of com, 1910 to 1921. 


Year. 

Jan. 

Peb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Aver¬ 

age. 

1910. 

12.2 

12.0 

13.6 

14 4 

1.3.3 

12.9 

,12.2 

11.7 

13.0 

14 2 

15.1 

14 9 

13.3 

1911. 

15.3 

144 

13.7 

12.1 

10.7 

9.8 

9.4 

9.9 

9.9 

9.3 

9.3 

9.2 

11.1 

1912. 

9.1 

8.8 

8.6 

9.0 

8.4 

ai 

8.3 

9.1 

10.1 

12.0 

13.2 

141 

9.9 

1913. 

13.6 

13.9 

144 

144 

12.7 

12.3 

12.1 

11.1 

10.2 

10.4 

10.5 

Id 3 

12.2 

1914. 

10.8 

11.3 

11.2 

10.9 

10.3 

9.9 

10.1 

10.3 

10.3 

10.0 

10.4 

10.2 

10.5 

1915. 

9.5 

8.6 

8.4 

8.5 

8.7 

8.7 

8.7 

8.5 

9.2 

10.8 

10.6 

Idl 

0.2 

1916. 

9.8 

10.5 

11.4 

11.5 

11.4 

11.0 

10.9 

10.6 

11.1 

Id 4 

10.1 

0.8 

10.7 

1917. 

9.9 

10.5 

11.5 

las 

&8 

8.3 

7.4 

7.7 

9.0 

Idl 

11.2 

12.0 

9.7 

1918. 

11.2 

10.3 

10.1 

ia2 

10.3 

10.0 

9.9 

10.1 

10.8 

11.0 

11.5 j 

11.3 

Id 6 

1919. 

11.1 

11.3 

11.2 

11.1 

10.8 

.10.2 1 

Id 5 

10.2 

9.3 

9.7 

9.2 

0.2 

Id 3 

1920. 

9.3 

9.2 

&g 

8.4 

7.6 

7.1 1 

7.8 

8.5 

10.1 

13.0 

15.0 ! 

13.2 

9.8 

1921... 

13.5 

13.5 

143 

13.0 

12.5 

11.6 

13.1 

14 8 

14 0 

15.9 

16.0 

15.2 

140 

12-year overage_ 

11.3 

1 . 

11.2 

11.4 

11.2 

10.5 

lao 

IdO 

10.2 

lae I 

11.4 

11.8 

11.6 

10.9 


Table Z72.—Pork, fresh, chilled, and frozen: Yearly exports and imports, by prmcipal 

countries. 

[In thousands of pounds—i. e. 000 omitted.] 

EXPOETS. 


Country, 

1910 

i9ii 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

loie 


1918 

1919 

1920 

Exported by— 

Argentina. 

Australia*..... 

Bftigimn. 


1,641 

3,936 

898 

2,332 

215 

1,927 

736 

49 

1,960 

3 

2,965 

33 


1 

1 

8.. 

3,895 

250 

1,676 

3,427 

s^Ls 

( 5 ) 

Brasil. 






Bntish South Africa.. 

Canada. 

Denmark. 

Prance. 

Netherlands..... 

New Zealand. 

Russia... 

Sweden... 

United States. 

TTnitfiifl.'ir_ 

1,337 

6,573 

62,112 

1,229 

7,067 

489 

927 

15 

3,461 
1,187 
64,465 
L222 
5,988 

2,232 

48 

267 

14,316 

1,296 

55,424 

128 

9,091 

14,125 

2,608 

14 

876 

4,342 

1,492 

79,111 

282 

8,276 

4,780 

3,183 

19 

17,045 

2,682 

1,286 

109,901 

165 

5,860 

1 

55 
12,904 
29 919 
105 
34,694 
688 
1,011 
20,461 
55,112 

12,067 

15,983 

720 

6,475 

1,655 

7,443 

49,873 

26 

55 

« 35,783 
79 
338 

11,633 

391 




mill 



■Hi 



^ 1 Not yet available, * Less than 500 pounds. * Not separaMy stated. 

X Tear beginning July 1. * tlnclassified. 
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SWINE—Continued. 

Table 372. — Porhjfreshy ckilledi andfrozm: Yearly exports andimportSf by principal 
countries—Continued. 

[In thousands of pounds—i. e., 000 omitted.] 


Country. 1910 1911 I 1912 I 1913 I 1914 I 1915 I 1916 I 1917 I 1918 I 1919 I 1920 

Imported 5y— 

Austria-Hungary. 7 

Bd^um. 932 

Canada.251 

Cuba. 148 

Denmark... 134 

Franco. 54 

GTOany. 8,211 

Netherlands. 42 

Sweden... 

Switzerland. 8,926 

United Kingdom. 58,750 

United States.. 


1 Not yet available. ® Not separately stated. 

MEATS AND LARD. 

Table 373. — Fresh and smoked meats: Monthly a'oerage wholesale price per 100 poundst 
Chicago and New York, 1921. 


Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May. June. July. Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 


Beef: . ' 

Steer— ■ ! I 

Choice.<20.90217.33 SIS. 86 <18.10 <17.25 <16.64 <16.56 <17.17 <17.13 <18.31 <18.34 <18.0; 

Good...... 18.43 15.20 17.06 16.65 15.94 15.22 15.10 15.74 16.20 16.65 16.49 16.4 

Medium.. 16.38 13.80 14.62 14,85 14.76 14.02 13.54 12.99 13.04 13.30 13.00, 13.9 

Common. 13.43 11.83 12.55 13.00 18.43 12.02 11.55 10.51 9.39 9.76 9.50 10.7 

Cow- 

Good. 14.63 12.33 13.75 14.39 13.95 12.95 12.85 12.36 11.64 11.86 U.50; 11.5 

Medium. 12.30 11.13 12.06 13.10 12.84 11.88 11.38 11.2$ 10.36 10.23 9.50 10.2 

Common.. 11.301 10.13 10.82 11.80 10.95 10.04 10.00 9.45 8.81 8.26 7.50 8.2 


Good. 14.63 12.33 13.' 

Medium. 12.30 11.13 12 .i 

Common.. 11.30110.13 10. L 

Bull-<lommon.... 10.75i 9.69 10.37 

Veal:.! ' 

Choice. 20.101 18.96 19.82 17.55 17.43 16.26 18.18 17.72 20.41 19.10 16.61 15.7; 

Good.... 18.35 17.90 18.46 15.85 15.78 15.26 16.60 15.52 18.60 16.58 15.19 13.7: 

Medium. 16.60 15.90 16.40 14.10 13.83 13.26 14.60 12.70 15.43 13.35 13.23 12.7 

Common. 13.30 lS.20 13.64 11,43 11,03 10.76 12,18 10.00 11.93 9,56 10.93 10.5 

Lamb and Mutton: 

Xjamb— 

Choice. 24,20 19.24 21,92 21.25 23.95 23,60 25.68 23.02 19.70 17.85 19.16 23,8 

Good. 22.05 17.26 19.28 18,75 21.63 20.88 23.60 20.46 17.70 16.25 17.86 21.6 

Medium.! 19.181 15.50 17.26 16.26 19.03 18.06 20.68 18.22 15.45 14.08 15.36 19.5 

Common. i 15.78 13.18 14.68 13.75 15.78 14.32 17.28 15.50 11.93 11.28 12.06 17.0 

Yearling- 

Good. 18.50 14.80 14.66 15,50 16.00. 

Medium. 16.50 13.40 13.50 13.50 14.00. 

Common. 14.60 11.63 11.50 11.60 12.00. 

Mutton— 

Good. 11.05 9.85 13.72 14,43 15.05 12.98 12.18 12.26 10.53 10.20 9.83 11.0 

Medium. 9.00 8.53 11.42 12.30 13.05 10.98 9.95 10.34 9.05 8.25 8.66 10.0 

Common. 7.50 7.46 9.44 9.90 10.56 8.46 7.46 7.84 6.90 6.40 5.82 7.4! 

Fresh pork cuts: 

Loins— 

8-10 pounds. 22.45 20.02 25.78 27.20 21.56 20.09 22.78 29.00 28.31 25.03 17.10 18.2 

10-12pounds.... 21,05 18.60 24.44 25.18 19.68 18.86 21.11 26.88 25.69 22.33 16.13 17.0 

12-14pounds.... 19.40 17.23 22,28 23.00 18.18 17.69 19.69 23.26 21.95 19.33 15.11 16.1 

14-16pounds.... ai7.63 16.11 19.90 20.58 16.55 16.54 18.09 20.10 18.70 17.28 14.U 15.0 

lewundsover. 14.88 17.80 17.63 14.45 15.41 16.66 16.66 16.46 14.55 13.08 14.1! 

Shoulders— 

Skinned,.,.:.... 15.38 13.99 16.62 14.90 12.85 12.87 13.05 14.96 14.91 13.43 11.69 12.7: 
' IPionzcs— 

4r6 pounds.... 14.80 13.70 14.14 12.85 11.45 12.69 14.23 13.91 12.18 11.01 11.01 11.5! 

6-8pounds- 13.20 12.70 13.14 11.35 9.SO 11.95 13.53 12.94 11.33 10.31 9.90 10.71 

Spoundsover.. 12.20.... 

Butts,Bostonstyl8i 17.901 15.61 18.12 17.28 14.13 14.39 15.15 13.52 18.58 16.08 13.42 14.8J 


10.48 8.81 9.32 8.61 8.05 7.73 7.00 7.2 


71 18.15 
71 16.48 
71 14.34 
.54 11.54 


i Five months average. 

«Fourtoe n pounds over prior to February, 1921. 


»Eleven months average. 
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MEATS AND LAED—Contmued. 

Table 373 ,—Fresh and smohed meats: Monthly average whoUscde pice per ICO pounds^ 
Chicago and New York, Contmued. 

CHICAGO—Continued. 


Class of meat. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Aver¬ 

age. 

Cured pork cuts: 
Hams, smoked (li- 

16 average). 

Shoulders, Dicnics, 

S24.25 

$25.63 

$25.50 

$25.38 

$25.16 

$25.60 

$29.44 

$29.50 

$25.56 

$22.19 

' 

$21.38 

$21.22 

$26.07 

smoked. 

17.86 

17.38 

16.73 

15.94 

15.35 

16.53 

17.91 

17.45 

14.25 

13.63 

15.95 

16.66 


Bacon, breakfast... 

26.25 

27.81! 

27.80 

27.38 

25.69 

25.53 

26.44 

27.30 

24.88 

22.60 


20.56 

26.33 

Lard (tierces). 

16.03 

14.91 

14.48 

13.07 

11.88 


13.94 

13.65 

13.61 

12.16 

11.62 

11.25 

13.21 

Lard compound 
(tierces). 

12.38 

11.69 

10.63 

9.31 

9.63 

. 9.70 


11.73 

12.28 

12.13 

11.30 


11.06 


NEW YOBK. 


Beef: 







■ 

■ 






Steer— 














Choice. 




$18.60 

$16.97 

$16.84 

$16.80 

$18.33 

$17.94 

$18.46 

$18.47 

$18.85 

^17.92 

Good. 

$i7.36 

$14.45 

$17.08 

17.04 

15.64 

15.56 

15.25 

16.85 

15.34 

15.05 

14.34 

14.92 

15.66 

Medium. 

16.00 

13.36 

16.01 

15.94 

14.71 

14.42 

13.35 

13.40 

13.03 

12.64 

12.00 

12.95 

13.98 

■ ComiTintn . 


12.71 

15.00 

14.81 

13.16 

12.17 

11.03 

10.35 

10.62 

9.92 

9.70 

11.32 

>11.89 

Cow— 




Good. 

14.36 


14.40 

14.63 

13.39 

12.84 

12.75 

12.42 

11.25 

10.50 

9.62 

11.38 

>12.49 

Medium... 

13.35 

10.76 

13.59 

13.68 

12.40 

11.82 

11.14 

10.52 

9.75 

9.50 

8.73 

10.36 

11.30 

Common. 

12.48 


12.51 



10.48 

9.82 

9.04 

8.47 

8.56 

8.11 

8.78 

*9.81 

Bull—• 

Good. 


12.39 

11.36 


11.94 

Medium. 

lil8 

10.22 

11.02 

9.95 

11.42 

10.28 







5ii.oi 

Common. 

11.89 

9.44 

10.23 

9.56 

10.59 

8.87 

10.17 

8.74 

8.40 

8.21 

6.87 

9.17 

9.34 

Veal: 














Choice. 

27.25 

22.12 

21.58 



18.48 

18.58 

20.08 

24.50 

21.80 

18.23 

21.65 

>21.43 

Good. 

23.63 

19.85 

19.74 

17.75 

16.30 

16.34 

15.96 

16.88 

20.85 

19.18 

16.40 

17.98 

18.40 

Medium. 

20.63 

14.73 

17.24 

16.38 

14.58 

16.17 

13.88 

14.12 

16.95 

16.32 

14.11 

16.25 

15.78 

Common. 

Lamb and mutton: 

16.30 

15.03 

14.38 

12.83 

12.47 

12.90 

11.68 

11.28 

12.96 

11.80 

10.69 

13.03 

12.95 

Lamb— 














Choice. 

25.78 

20.33 

22.40 

22.75 

26.98 

26.88 

25.75 

23.34 

20.73 

19.24 

21.26 

26.65 

23.42 

Good. 

24.63 

18.58 

20.68 

20.68 

24.23 

24.55 

23.53 

21.26 

19.00 

17.90 

19.70 

24.98 

21.64 

Medlurn. 

22.33 

16.72 

18.48 

18.88 

22.05 

21.88 

20.94 

19.12 

16.75 

16.05 

17.31 

22.85 

19.45 

Co'iin™«n. 

17.14 

16.79 

14.44 

12.40 

12.92 

20.37 

>15.51 

Mutton— 







Good. 

13.40 

10.97 

12.82 

15.26 

15.55 

12.84 

15.40 

12.28 

12.01 

11.26 

10.33 

13.30 

12.95 

Medium. 

12.03 

9.66 

11.40 

13.38 

14.28 

10.12 

12.36 

10.56 

10.50 

10.00 

9.17 

11.50 

11.26 

Common. 

Fresh pork cuts: 

10.05 

8.49 

10.18 

10.94 

10.87 

6.86 

9.20 

7.78 

7.55 

7.61 

6.74 

8.47 

8.73 

Loins— 





i 


1 


1 





8-10 pounds. 

10-12 pounds_ 

25,73 

21.65 

24.32 

27.68 

22.98 

22.09 

23.69 

27.98* 

29.21 

27.70 

19.23 

19.63 

24.32 

24.18 

20.22 

22.58 

25.55 

21.28 

20.78 

21.71 

25.82 

27.20 

25.75 

18.24 

18.55 

22.06 

, 12-14 pounds_ 

22.98 

19.06 

21.16 

24.08 

19.90 

19.18! 

20.30 

23.12 

23.92 

23.40 

17.38 

17.66 

21.01 

14-16 pounds_ 

220.76 

18.00 

19.68 

21.68 

18.35 

18.02 

18.70 

20. Oi 

19.04 

20.10 

16.88 

16.59 

>18,91 

^ 16 pounds over.. 
Shoulders— 


16.66 

18.24] 

19.48 

17.13 

16.58 

17.40 

17.38 

16.92 

17.42 

15.62 

15.49 

>17.12 

Skinned.i 

Picnics— 1 

4-6 pounds.... 

16.33 

15.00 

16.77 

15.84 

13.66 

i 

13.40| 

13.36^ 

15.96 

16.05j 

14.99 

13.41 

14.02 

14,73 

6-8 pounds_ 

8 pounds over.. 

14.20 

13.84 

14.26 

13.83 

11.8^ 

11.82 

. 

11.90 

13.38 

11.86 

12.25 

11. m 

11.99 

,12,73 

Butt^ 














Boneless. 

23.38 

19.20 


23.55 


19.841 








Boston style. 

Cured pork cuts: 
Hams, smoked (10- 
12 average). 

20.15 

17.10 

18.23 

18.33 

is. 6^ 

14.79 

16.12 

17.33 

18.82 

18.96 

16.42 

15.55 

,17.20 

24.63 

28.00 

27.60 

27.68 

25.50 

25.60 

28.50 

31.86 

26.50 

23.00 

22.00 

22.38 

26.10 

Shoulders, picnics. 


sm(*ed..... 

19.88 

17.26 

16.60 

16.25 

15.00 

15.40 

16.25 

17.72 

15.25 

14.00 

14.00 

14.00 

15.97 

, Bacon, break&st... 
Lard (tierces). 

29.13 

14.13 

30.25 

15.13 

30.00, 

13.90] 

30.00 

13.60 

29.50 

12.44 

28.05 

12.45 

28,00 

13.13 

29.56 

13.58 

27.00 

13.88 

24.00 

12.75 

24.00 

12.45 

24.00 

11.26 

27.7j9 

13.22 

Lard compound 

(tierces). 

11.50 

11.75 

10.65 

9.60 

8.75 

8.95 

9.88 

11.20 

11.72 

12.25 

11.95 

10.75 

10,74 


2 Eourteen pounds over prior to February, 1921. ^ six months average, 

> Eleven months average. ft Ten months average. 

< Nine months avwage. 


99912**—YBK1921- in 
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MEATS AND LARD—Continued. 

Table 374. — Cold-storage holdings of frozen and cured meats y i917 to 19$1: 


(In thousands of pounds—i. 6.> 000 omitted.] 


Year, 

January 1. 

February 1, 

March 1. 

Aprill. 

Mayl. 

June!. 

1917... 

803,669 

981,378 

1,199,292 

1,016,658 

820,245 

875,460 

1,117,965 

1,452,312 

1,186,530 

976,058 

913,659 

1,265,554 

1,436,378 

1,278,729 

1,138,033 

851,990 

1,354,961 

1,388,764 

1,304,142 

1,107,706 

827,951 

1,319,328 

1,332,443 

1,251,508 

1,042,552 

831,867 

1,299,779 

1,283,768 

1,208,728 

1,017,209 

1918... 

1919.. 

1920. 

192i. 


Year. 

July 1. 

August 1. 

September 1 

October 1. 

November 1 

December!. 

1917. 

878,698 

1,149,377 

1,254,457 

1,194,464 

989,402 

893,472 

1,138,501 

1,171,381 

1,115,082 

899,406 

778,119 

1,035,861 

1,061,274 

97^225 

776,981 

632,802 

905,326 

984,259 

783,777 

607,455 


709,043 

938,066 

866,101 

655,636 

504,659 

1918. 

1919. 

1920. 

1921. 



Table 375. — Lard, pure: Monthly and yearly average price per 100 pounds, Chicago, 1910 

to mi} 


Year. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

m 


m 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

m 

Dec. 

Avei> 

age. 

1910... 

$12.43 

$12.50 

BH 

$12.33 

$12.95 

$12.27 

$11.85 

$11.82 

$12.44 

$12.93 

Mi 


$12.23 

1911. 

10.32 

9.50 

8.83 

7.93 


8.17 

8.30 

8.97 

9.32 

8.85 



8.86 

1912. 

9.24 

8.90 

9.37 


10.77 


10.57 

10.73 

11.08 

11.47 

11.16 

BTuctil 

■hKTj 

1913. 

9.88 




11.05 

10.99 

11.53 

11.28 

11.15 

10.60 

10.63 



1914. 

10.89 

10.67 



9.95 


10.08 

9.69 

9.68 


10.89 

10.06 


1915. 

10.69 


9.84 

9.95 

9.71 

9.39 


7.92 

8.13 


8.94 

9.47 

9.31 

1916. 

10.32 

9.99 


11.77 

12.80 

12.87 

13.12 

13.44 

14.47 

15.34 

16.91 

16.66 

13.21 

1917. 

15.66 

mvgm 

19.30 



21.41 



24.03 

24.29 

27.13 

25.46 

21.73 

1918.. 

24.39 

26.05 

26.07 

25.44 

24.53 

24.50 


26.78 

26.98 

26.66 

26.69 

25.31 

25.79 

1919. 

23.46 

24.83 

27.35 


33.58 

34.15 



26.19 

27.41 

25.86 



1920. 

23.52 

23.14 

22.93 

22.71 

22.75 

22.98 

21.71 

21.16 

22.58j 





1921. 


14.91 

14.48 

13.07 

11.88 


13.94 

13.65 

13.51i 

12.16 

11.62 

11.26 

13.21 

12 < 7 ear average.... 

14.74 

14.88 

15.35 

15.47 

15.86 

15.80 


15.65 

B 

im 

15.98 

14.99 

16,54 


1 Prior to Pebrusay, 1820, fr<wa National Provisioner. 


Table 376. — Cold-storage holdings of lard, 19IS to m*, 
[In thousands of pounds—i. e., 000 omitted.] 


































































Statistics of Farm Animats and Their Products, 733 

LIVE-STOCK VALUES. 

..Table 377. — Aggregate livestock value companaom. 

[Farm values Jan. 1, in millions of dollars; i. e., 000,000 omitted; States arranged according to 1922 rank in 

value of all animals.j 


Total (cattle, hogs, 
Horses and moles. *oep, horses, and 



Iowa. 356 

Texas. 293 

Tllinnia . 224 

Wisconsin. 205 

Ohio. 176 


Minnesota.. 
New York.- 
Nebraska... 
Missouri.... 


Indiana. 152 

Pennsylvania. 131 

California... 155 

Michigan. 116 

South Dakota. 120 


Kentucky.. 
Colorado... 
Georgia_ 


North Dsdeota. 58 

North Carolina. 54 

Montana. 05 

Mississippi. 55 

Virginia.,. 50 


Arkansas., 

Alabama.. 

Oregon..., 


South Carolina. 36 

Washington. 40 

New Mexico. 52 

Wyoming. 51 

Anzona. 55 


West Virginia,. 

Utah...,;. 

Maryland. 

Florida_.... 

Vermont. 


New Jersey,.. 21 

Maine. 17 

Massachusetts. 21 

Nevada. 23 


Connecticut...... 

New Hampshire.. 

Delaware. 

Bhode Island. 


438 

120 

99 

298 

169 

131 

251 

121 

95 

224 

72 

61 

201 

89 

81 

191 

79 

70 

178 

69 

62 

248 

75 

60 

214 

101 

70 

211 

93 

67 

164 

78 

65 

130 

68 

62 

152 

45 

36 

131 

59 

56 

142 

50 

39 

108 

73 

54 

66 

67 

53 

78 

65 

49 

108 

29 

25 

72 

73 

47 

68 

53 

45 

49 

61 

51 

100 

34 

29 

60 

55 

42 

61 

43 

35 

53 

■ 53 

40 

58 

46 

38 

68 

24 

22 

66 

20 

18 

46 

32 

39 

41 

52 

26 

34 

35 
22 
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Yearbook of the Department of Agrimlture, 1921. 
LIVE-STOCK PKIOES. 

Table 378.—JPctm prms of live stochj ly ogee or classes^ United StateSf 1916-1922. 


Classes. 

1916 


1918 

1919 

1920 


1922 

Horses; 

Under I year old. 

$44.30 

mi 


$45.20 

$42.62 

$37.22 

$31.57 

$26.28 

i and under 2 years. 

69.02 




65.94 

58.88 

49.72 

41.19 

2 years and ov®. 

111.28 

112.64 


114.30 


103.53 

90.70 

75.97 

Moles: 

Under 1 year old. 

51.47 

53.98 


57.61 

59.14 

60.12 

47.49 

35.18 

1 and iin/lAr gyOftTS._ 

76.69 

80.28 


86.32 

89.14 

90.48 

71.76 

53.16 

2 vears and over.. 

123.59 

128.17 


139.88 

147.65 

160.54 

126.39 

95.54 

Other cattle (than milk): 

Under 1 year.... 

19.08 

20.71 


23.44 

24.97 

24.50 

17.42 

13.43 

1 and under 2 years. 

31.48 

33.93 


3^63 

41.74 


29.01 

22.32 

2 years and over. 

' 45.81 

4S.^ 

1 

^.62 

60.41 

59.66 

43.72 

32.65 

Shero: 

Tinder 1 year. 

4,13 

5.35 

5.63 


9.06 

12.70 

8.82 

ft Oft 

5.34 

6.37 

5.93 

15.10 

4.23 

4.84 

4.07 

11.36 

Ewes 1 vear and over.. 

7.48 

6.78 

13.62 


12 44 


Wethere 1 year and over.... 
Rams..... 

5.02 

10:32 


11,26 

20.84 


9.60 

21.63 




LIVE-STOCK marketings. 

Table 379.— Yearly marketings of live stock at principal marketSf 1900-1921. 

The combined recdpts and shipments of cattle, hogs, and sheep at Chicago, Kansas City, Omaha, St. 
Louis, Sioux Gty, St. Joseph, and St. Paul yearly since 1900 were as follows: 


Cattle, 

Hogs. 

Receipts. 

Ship¬ 

ments. 

Receipts. 

Ship¬ 

ments. 

7,179,344 

7,708,839 

8,375,408 

8,878,789 

8,690,699 

3,793,308 

3,888,460 

4,292,705 

4,490,748 

4,552,554 

18,578,177 

28,339,864 

17,289,427 

16,780,260 

17,778,827 

5,336,826 
5,772,717 
4,130 675 
4,233,572 
5,254,545 

9,202,083 

9,373,826 

9,590,710 

8,837,360 

9,189,312 

4,964,753 
5,026,689 
5,360,790 
4,936 731 
5,181,446 

18,988,933 

19,223,792 

19,544,617 

22,863,701 

18,420,012 

5,614,306 

5,440,333 

5,993,069 

7,288,403 

6,381,667 

9,116,687 
8 629,109 
8,061,494 
7,904,562 

5,122,984 

4,805,766 

4,318,648 

4,596,085 

14,853,472 

19,926,647 

19,771,825 

19,924,331 

4,628,760 

6,418,246 

6,096,906 

6,414,815 

7,182,239 

7,963,591 

9,319,861 

11,241,038 

3,983,663^ 
3 944,152 
4,713,700 
6,676;016 

18,272,091 

21,031,405 

25,345,802 

20,945,301 

5,816,069 
6,823 983 
8,264 752 
5,173,567 

12,936,068 

13,151,920 

9,969,911 

8,675,983 

6,596,074 

5,256,892 

4,581,771 

4,104,494 

25,461,514 

25,280,245 

22,433,301 

22,080,870 

5,368,431 
6,041 663 
6,304,630 
6,841 880 


Sheep. 


Receipts. 


1900. 

1901 . 

1902 . 

1903 . 

1904 . 

1905 . 

1906 . 

1907 . 

1908 . 

1909.-.,.- 

1910 . 

1911 . 

1912 . 

1913 . 

1914 . 

1915 . 

1916 . 

1917 . 

1918 . 

1919 . 

1920...... 

1921. 


7,061,466 

7,798,359 

9,177,050 

9,680,692 

9,604,812 

10,572,259 

10,864,437 

9,857,877 

9,833,640 

10,284,858 

12,366,375 

13,521,492 

13,733,980 

14,037,830 

13,272,491 

11,160,246 

11,639,022 

10,017,353 

12,064,416 

14,307,503 

11,117,479 

11,755,670 


2,500.6«$6 
2,712,866 
3,561,060 

3.983.310 
4 ; 203,834 

4,725,872 

5,046,366 

4,549,000 

4.489.295 

4,172,388 

6,013,215 

5,891,034 

5,369,^403 

e,046"260 

5,331,449 
4,370,504 
4 640,615 
3,648,937 

4,709,595 

5,701,848 

4,157,730 

3.610.311 


Figures for 1900-1909, inclusive, were taken from the Monthly Summary of Commerce and Finance of 
the united States; 1910 and subsequent^ from official reports of the stoc!^ards in the cities mentioned. 

The receipts of calves (not included in ^''Gattle’O et the stockyards of Chicago, ICansas City, St. Joseph. 
St Paul, and Sioux City, combined, were about 1,633496in 1921,1,645,958in im l,589,4911n 1919,1,361,78? 
in 1918,1,180,063, in 1917.918,778 in 1916,726445 in 1916,664,000 in 1914, 741,000 in 1913, about 6ld,006 in 
1912,975,000 in 1911,981,000 in 1910, and 869,000 in 1909. 
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Statistics of Farm'Animoils and Tlieir Products. 


THE FEHEBAL MEAT INSPECTION. 

iifthe following tables. The figiSes cover the animal totals beginning 
with the fiscal year 1907. which was the first year of operations under the meat-inspection law now in-force. 
The data given comprise the number of establishments at which inspection is conducted; the number 
of animals of ea(^ species inspected at slaughter; the number of each species condemned, both wholly 
andin part,and the percentage condemned of eadhspedesand of all animals; the quantity of meat products 
prraared or processed under Federalsupervision, and the quantity and percentage ofthe latter condemned. 

i^rther details ofthe Federal meat inspection are published each year in the annual report ofthe Chief 
ofthe Bureau of Animal industry. - 

Table 380 .—Number of establishments inspected and total number of animals slaughtered 
under Federal inspection annually^ 1907 to 1921, 


AU 

animals. 


60,936,216 

63,973,337 

65,672,075 

49,179,057 

62,976,948 

69,014,019 

56,322,859 

66,909,387 

58,022.884 

62,101,391 

63,708,148 

68,629,612 

70 , 708,637 

165,332,477 

162,252,442 


i Including 1,089 horses slaughtered in 1920 and 1,335 in 1921. 

Table 381 .—Condemnations of animals at slaughter^ 1907-1921, 




Oattle. 



lialves. 



Swine. 


Year ended June 30— 

Whole. 

Part. 

Per 

cent.1 

Whole. 

Part. 

Per 

cent.^ 

Whole. 

Part. 

Per 

cent.i 

1907. 

27,933 

93,174 

1.58 

6,414 

245 

0.38 

105,879 

436,161 

1.70 

1908. 

33,216 

67,482 

L41 

5,854 

396 

.31 

127,933 

636,689 

2.18 

1909. 

35,103 

99,739 

1.84 

8,213 

409 

.42 

86,912 

799,300 

2.60 

1910.:. 

42,426 

122,167 

2.07 

7,624 

500 

.35 

52,439 

726)829 

2.82 

1911. 

39,402 

123,969 

2.10 

7,654 

781 

.38 

59,477 

877,528 

3.13 

1912. 

60,363 

134,783 

2.46 

8,927 

1,212 

.46 

129 002 

323 902 

1.30 

1913... 

50,775 

130,139 

2.53 

9 216 

1,377 

.60 

173,937 

373 093 

1.70 

1914. 

48,356 

138,085 

2.77 

6)696 

1,234 

.44 

204,942 

422,276 

1.88 

1915. 

52,496 

178,409 

3.32 

5,941 

1,750 

.44 

213,905 

464,217 

1.87 

1916. 

67,579 

188,915 

3.33 

6,681 

1,988 

.42 

195,107 

646,200 

1.83 

1917. 

78,706 

249,637 

3.53 

10,112 

2,927 

.49 

158 480 

528,288 

1.71 

1918.... 

68,156 

178)940 

2.26 

^106 

2,808 

.31 

113,070 

347,006 

1.30 

1919. 

59,549 

166,791 

2.01 

9,202 

2,479 

.32 

128,805 

433,433 1 

1.27 

1920. 

58,602 

194,058 

2.60 

13'820 

2,866 

.39 

133 476 

560,680 

1.76 

1921. 

46,854 

176,762 

2.73 

7)703 

2,323 

.26 

122,609 

492,132 

1.63 

Average: 

1907-1910. 

34,670. 

95,640 

" 1 
1.74 

7,001 

388 

.36 

93,291 

649,720 

2.20 

1911-1915. 

48,278 

141,077 

2.62 

^687 

1,271 

.44 

166 253 

492 401 

1.95 

1916-1920. 

64,518 

195,668 

2.68 

9)585 

2614 

.38 

145,789 

481,1’9 

1.57 


1 Includes both whole and parts. It diould be understood that the parts hero recorded are primal 
parts; a much larger number of less important parts, especially in swine, are condemned in addiuom 


Estab- 

Yearended June 30— lish- Cattle. 

ments. 


708 7,621,717 

787 7,116,275 

876 7,325,337 

919 7,962,189 

936 ^ 781,030 
940 ^ 532,005 
910 7,156,816 

893 6,724,117 

896 6,964,402 

875 7,404,288 

833 9,299,489 

884 10,938,287 

895 11,241,991 

897 9,709,819 

892 8,179,572 


1,763,574 
1,995,487 
2 046,711 
2,295,099 

2,219,908 

2,242,929 

2,098,484 

1,814^604 

1,735,902 

2,048,022 

2,679,745 

3,323,077 

3,674,227 

4,227,558 

3,896,207 


31,815,900 

35,113,077 

35,427,931 

27,656,021 

29,916,363 

34,966,378 

32,287,538 

33,289,705 

36,247,958 

40,482,799 

40,210,847 

35,449,247 

44,898,389 

38,981,914 

37,702,866 


9,681,876 

9,702,545 

10,802,903 

11,149,937 

13,005,502 
14 208 724 
14,724,465 
14,958,834 

12,909,089 

11,985,926 

11,343,418 

8,769,408 

11,268,370 

12,334,827 

12,462,435 
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Table 381 .—Condmnations of animals at sla^hterf 1907-19^1 —Continued, 


Sheep. 

Year ended June 30--—-- 

Whole. Part, Whole. 


An 



^ Xndudes both whole and parts. It should be understood that the parts here recorded are primal parts; 
a much larger number of less miportany>arts. espedallj in swine, are condemned in addition. 

* Includes condemnation of horses: Whole, ti, part 4, for 1920; and whole, 19, part 7, for 1921, 

Table SS2.—Quantity of meat and meat food products preparedtand quantity and per¬ 
centage condemned^ under Federal supervision annually^ 1907 to 1921, 


Year ended Prepared or 
June 30— processed. 


Pomds. Pounds, 
1907. 4,464,213,208 14,874,687 

1908.. .. 5,958,298,364 43,344,206 

1909 . 6,791,437,032 24,679,764 

1910 . 6,223,964,593 19,031 808 

1911 . 6,934,233,214 21,073,577 

1912.. ...... 7,379,568,956 18,096,587 

19X3. 7,094,809,809 18,851 930 

1914 . 7,033,295,975 19,135,469 

1915 . 7,533,070,002 18,780,122 

1916 . 7,474,242,192 17,897,367 


.25 Average: 


Prepared or 
processed. 

Con¬ 

demned. 

Pounds, 

7,663,633,967 

7,905,184,924 

9,169,042,049 

7,765,168,142 

7,127,820,472 

Pounds. 

19,867,270 

17,543,184 

30,323,320 

is; 201 648 

14,079,436 

5,859,478,299 
7,174,993 591 
7,993,462; 253 

25,482,589 

19,187,537 

20,764,658 



The pnndpal items in Table 382, in the order of magnitude, are: Cured pork, lard, sausage, canned beef, 
lard snostitutes, and oleo products. The list includes a large number of less inmortant items. 

It should be understood that the above products are entirely separate and additional to the carcass 
inspection at time of slau^ter. They are, in fact, reinspections of such portions of the carcass as have 
subsequently undergone some process of manufacture. 

Table 383 .—Quantity of meat and meat food products imparted, and quantity and per¬ 
centage condemned or refused entry, 1914 to 1921, 


1 ear ended June 30— 


JL \J liaA ' I Befused 

imported, denmed. entry. 


Pounds, 

1914 (9 months). 197,389,348 

1916 ..... 245 023,437 

1917 ..... 29 13^996 

1918 ... 69,025,484 

1919 ... 179,911,142 

1921. . ie2 042;627 



Percentage 
condemned 
or refused. 


Percent. 

a28 

.85 

.37 

1.35 

2.38 

.47 

,80 

.32 






















































IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS.^ 


[Compiled in the Bureau of Markets and CropEstimates from reports of the Foreign Commerce and Navi¬ 
gation of the United States, united States Department of Commerce.] 

Table ZSi.^Agncultural imports of the United States during the S years ending Dec, 

mo, 

[The figures are in round thousands, i. e., 000 omitted.] 


Year ending Dec. 31— 


Article imported. 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Vsdue. 

ANIUAL MATTER. 

Animals, live: 

Cattle*.number.- 

Horses*..do_ 

Sheep*.do.... 

Swine.do.... 

All other, innlnding fowls. 

Thou¬ 

sands. 

353 

4 

150 

7 

Thou¬ 

sands. 

$25,519 

780 

1,654 

186 

493 

Thou¬ 

sands. 

642 

5 

225 

21 

Thou¬ 
sands. 
$53,296 
‘ 803 

2,473 
758 
707 

Thou¬ 

sands, 

379 

4 

173 

1 

Thou¬ 

sands. 

$27,419 

1,089 

1,730 

23 

1,291 

Total live eniTnala. 





28,632 


58,037 


31,552 

Beeswax.pounds.. 




1,558 

584 

2,384 

896 

4,143 

1,418 

Dairy products: 

Butter.do.... 

Cheese.do.... 

1,655 

7,562 

580 

3,059 

*1,646 

<727 

1 <928 

9,519 

11,332 

4,860 

4,073 

37,454 

15,994 

18,646 

5,657 

Millr ftnrl nrAftm.. 

Fresh-.gallons.. 

Condensed.pounds.. 

Total dairy products. 

*1,350 

<10,905 

3,685 

16,509 

1,860 

2,080 

4,118 

23)766 

2,702 

3,332 


6,940 


12,863 


§§ 

1 

Eggs..dozen.. 




1,245 

<1,387 

6,752 

363 

<503 

2,460 

676 

844 

1,247 

7,978 

24,891 

309 

1,600 

305 

6,061 

8,470 

2,698 

853 

9,111 
29 ) 023 

143 

3,720 

Egg albumen.pounds.. 

Eggs, dried, frozen, etc.do_ 

Feathers and downs, crude: 

Ostrich. do_ 

Other.do.... 

Fibers, animal: 

SUk— 

Cocoons.do_ 

Baw, or as reeled from the co¬ 
coons.pounds.. 

Waste...do_ 

Total silk.do_ 

Wool and hair of the camel, goat, 
alpaca, and like animals— 

Class 1, clothing.pounds.. 

Class 2, combing.do.... 

Class 3, carpets.do.... 

Hair of the angora goat, alpaca, 
etc.pounds.. 

Total wool.do_ 

Gelatin.do_ 

Glue and glue size.do— 

Honey.gallons.. 

220' 

32,865 

15,635 

297 

180,210 

13,692 

852 

44,817 

9;853 

487 

329,339 

12 ;061 

201 

30,058 

9)401 

315 

284,891 

15,832 

48,720 

194,199 

65,522 

341,887 

39,660 

301,038 

373,911 
4 223 
69,292 

6,301 

216,790 

2,647 

29,256 

3,080 

334,100 
7 734 
96,948 

7,111 

171,289 

4,584 

36)898 

3,994 

212,392 
6 643 
35)870 

4,712 

100,001 
3,834 
11 ) 564 

2,572 

453,727 

251,773 

445,893 

216,765 

269,617 

126,971 

83 

732 

407 

32 

173 

657 

866 

454 

242 

209 

566 

2,313 

2)777 

990 

1,225 

662 

1,335 


1 Forest products come within the scope of the Department of Agriculture and are therefore Included in 
alphabetical order in these tables. 

3 Including all imported free of duty* 

* Jan. 1 to Tune 30. 

* July 1 to Deo, 31. 

«Not stated. 
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Tabie 384. — Agricultural imports of the United States during ihe S years ending Bee, $1, 

1920 —Continued. 


Article imported. 


ANIMAL MATTER—continued. 

Packing-house products: 

Blood, dried.pounds.. 

Bones, hoofs, and horns.do_ 

Bristles.do_ 

Grease.*_do.... 

Hair- 

Horse.do.... 

Other animal.do.... 

Hide cutting and other glue stock 

. pounds.. 

Hides and skins, other than furs— 

Buffalo hides, dry.pounds.. 

Cabretta.do.... 

Calfskins— 

Dry...do..., 

Green or pickled.do..., 

Cattle hides— 

Dry..do..., 

Green or pickled.do.,. 

Goatskins— 

Dry.do... 

Green or pickled-.. __do... 

Horse and ass skins— 

Dry.do... 

Green or pidd(^.do... 

Kangaroo...do... 


...^do... 

Green or pickled.do... 

Other...-do... 


Total hides and sWns .do_ 

Meat- 

Cured— 

Bacon and hams.do_ 

Meat prepared or preserved 

.pounds.. 

Sausage, bologna..do_ 

Fresh- 

Beef and veal.do.... 

Mutton and Iamb.do_ 

Pork.do_ 

Other, including meat extracts 
.pounds.. 


Total meat 


Oleo stearin.pounds.. 

Bonnets...do_ 

Sausage casings.do_ 

Tallow.do_ 


Total packing-house products. 

Total animal matter. 

VEGETABLE MATTER. 


Algols or wine lees.pounds.. 

Breadstuffs. (See Grain and gi^ prod¬ 
ucts.) 

Broom com.long tons.. 

Chi<^ root, pr^ared.pounds. 

Cocoa and chocolate: 

^^and prepared^ .del’’! 

Total cocoa and choedate.do_ 


Year ending Dec. 31— 


1918 

1919 

1920 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity, 

Value. 

Tlim- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

ThOUr 

Thou- 

Thou- 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 


6639 

11,004 

$380 

14,463 

$575 

b) 

685 

50,388 

841 

178,067 

3,338 

4,151 

5,706 

8,159 

6,035 

4,945 

10,388 

G) 

3,559 

33,871 

3,304 

26,323 

2,843 

2,880 

998 

4,015 

1,644 

4,896 

2,202 

3,476 

317 

4,545 

542 

6,770 

1,218 

9,882 

455 

13,781 

979 

36,856 

• 2,239 

. 5,819 

1,547 

15,620 

8,463 

9,484 

2,721 



94 

86 

12 

14 

5,489 

2,237 

42,325 

20,914 

16,903 

9,980 

2,093 

717 

22,230 

12,789 

18,230 

9,271 

34,836 

10,157 

96,190 

34,367 

59,150 

21,092 

186,215 

41,873 

311,092 

91,224 

216,174 

64,383 

53,306 

28,643 

111,134 

85.828 

69,877 

82,415 

9,058 

1,847 

22,523 

9,729 

10,327 

6,225 

873 

183 

12,077 

3,612 

5,043 

1,620 

4,125 

536 

15,976 

3,633 

11,803 

2,636 

679 

733 

i;384 

1,363 

1;889 

1,481 

21,630 

7,532 

43,660 

21,288 

29,833 

17,395 

30,934 

9,87C 

41,471 

15.232 

52,916 

20 830 

6,933 

2,168 

9,159 

3,031 

9,098 

8;815 

361,890 

108,043 

744,835 

306,509 

510,239 

243,878 

1,863 

i 

544 

2,646 

788 

755 

235 

G) 

38,201 

21,190 

5,838 

7,199 

1,610 

5 

'i 

72 

43 

157 

74 

23,339 

4,159 

38,462 

6,408 

50,182 

8,057 

608 

134 

^209 

1547 

101,168 

12,645 

1,722 

377 

2,779 

601 

1,541 

415 

G) 

7,338 

8,596 

1,838 

7,448 

2,009 


50,756 


17,063 


25,045 




1,557 

250 

2,368 

475 

963 

1 m 


79 

103 

147 

250 

141 

(}) 

3.508 

11,2341 

5,629 

12,138 

7,049 

*6,395 

*702 

12,096 

1,813 

14,875 

i;842 


175,696 


845,36l! 

1 

300,9;?9 





663,632 


995,303|.. 

810,521 

27,687 

4,825 

25,736 

4,287 

35,677 

4,465 

2 

365 


. 2 

1 

77 



(^5 

(0 

9,115 

620 

359,960 

37,955 

391,397 

67,999 

343,667 

64,308 

66 

17 

967 

342 

1,319 

603 

860,016 

37,972 

392,364 

68,341 

344,986 

54,811 


t Not stated. * Except dieepskins with the wool on. ‘July 1 to Dec. 31. ‘ Loss than 600. 
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Table 384 .—Agneultural imports of the United States during the S years 'ending Dee. SU 

Continued. 


Artide imported. 

Year ending Dec. 31— 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

VEGETABLE MATTEE—OOntinued. 

Coffee.pounds.. 

Th0U‘ 

sands. 

1,052,202 

Thow- 

sands. 

$99,423 

ThOVr 

sands, 

1,337,564 

Thovr 

sands. 

$261,270 

Thou¬ 

sands. 

1,297,439 

Thou¬ 

sands. 

1252,451 

Fibers, vegetable: 

Colton..do_ 

Flax.....long tons,. 

Hemp.do.... 

Istle..do_ 

Jute and jute butts.do_ 

Kapoc.do.J'.. 

Manila.do_ 

New Zealand flax.. ..do_ 

Sisal grass.do.... 

Other...do_ 

Total vegetable fibers. 

112,684 

4 

32 

71 

10 

79 

14 

152 

14 

41,624 

7,362 

1,982 

3,649 

6,463 

2,820 

29,333 

4,868 

54,937 

2,973 

175,358 

2 

21 

62 

11 

69 

7 

145 

7 

71,886 

3,997 

954 

2,523 

8,384 

3,673 

19,255 

1,641 

39,554 

1,797 

299,994 

8 

24 

96 

10 

67 

6 

181 

7 

138,744 

3,849 

3,226 

8,335 

9,693 

3,848 

20,515 

1,084 

33,535 

1,342 


156,011 


153,664 


219,121 

Forest products: 

Cinchona bark.pounds.. 

Cork, wood and bark.do.... 

Dyewood extracts.do_ 

Dyewoods— 

Logwood.long tons., 

O&c .do.... 

Total dyewoods.do_ 




3,508 

^^,459 

792 

*1,898 

*183 

5,081 

28,287 

1,157 

1,076 

1,803 

210 

4,068 

63,972 

1,156 

1,526 

170 

.30 

31 

668 

796 

1 . 

29 

2 

550 

38 

73 

4 

^187 

70 


1,464 

31 

588 

77 

2,257 

Gums— 

Arabic or Senegal_... .pounds., 

34,461 

3,474 

947 

7,251 

1 83,664 

8,764 

*816 

1,547 

770 

3,917 

3,250 

952 

5,943 

2,664 

2,125 

9,446 

20,826 

4,745 

819 

2,506 

3,830 

6,217 

2,083 

432 

6,49S 

3,833 

1,144 

9,860 

1 69,334 

1 10,095 

764 

5,207 

2,246 

6,749 

9,596 

807 

Camphor- 

Crude.do_ 

Refined.do_ 

Chicle.do_ 

Copal, kauri, and damar... .do_ 

Gambier, or terra japonica. .do_ 

India rubber, gutta-percha, etc.— 

Balata.pounds.. 

Guayulegum.do_ 

Gutta joolatong or East Indian 

gum.pounds,. 

Gutta-percha.do_ 

India rubber.do_ 

Total Indiarubber, etc. do_ 

Shellac..do.... 

Other.do.... 

Total gums.do.... 

1,547 

1,376 

9,932 

1,20S 

325,959' 

836 

413 

684 

226, 

146,378' 

1,628 

3,204 

18,663 

6,496 

535,940 

‘937 

761 

2,214 

1,009 

215,820' 

2,384 

1,699 

12,706 

7,129, 

666,546' 

1,260 

346 

2,069 

1,620 

242,796 

340,022 

148,537 

565,931 

220,801 

590,464 

247,991 

18,664 

0 

9,029 

1,903 

24,426 

11,291 

11,869 

3,387 

28,587 

li^990 

23,089 

3,766 


170,721 

048,927 

251,944 

732,806 

300,205 

Ivory, v^etable.do_ 


41,142 

1,323 

31,779 

1,172 

49,600 

2,551 

Tanning materials— { 

Mangrove bark.long tons.. 1 

Quebracho, extract.pounds.. 

Quebracho wood.long tons.. 

Sumac, ground or unground 1 

.pounds.. 

Other. 

2 

131,110 

23 

13,310 

97 

5,699 

357 

425 

438 

3 

144,497 

14,725 

88 

6,903 

54 

558 

1,824 

7 

108,897 

56 

12,997 

816 

6,700 

850 

429 

3,016 

Total tanning materials. 





7,016 


9,427 


11,311 

Wood*- 

Brier root or brierwood and ivory 
or laurel root. 


831 

255 


1,288 

236 


1,006 

1,286 

Chair cane or reed. 






ssca 





1 Not stated. «Includes “ Waste, refuse, etc.," prior to July 1,1918. »July 1 to Dec. 81, 
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Table S84. —Agrimltural imparts of the United States during the S years ending Dec, $t, 

1920 —Continued. 


Article imported. 


Quantity. Value. 


Year ending Dec. 31— 


1918 


Quantity. Value. 


1919 


Quantity. Value. 


1920 


VEGETABLE MATTER—Continued. 

Forest products—Continued. 

Wood—Continued. 

Cabinet woods, unsawed— 

Cedar.M feet.. 

Mahogany.do.... 

Other.do.... 


Total cabinet woods.do_ 

Logs and round timber.do.... 

Lumber- 

Boards and other sawed luni' 

ber.Mfeet.. 

Laths.M. 

Shingles.!£., 

Other. 


Thcit- 

mnds. 


Total lumber.. 


Pulp wood, peeled, rossed, and 

rough.cords. 

Battan and reeds. 

Timber, ship and other. 

All other wood. 


Total wood.. 


Wood pulp.long tons. 


Total forest products.. 


Fruits: 

Fresh or dried— 

.bundles 

Currants.pounds 

Dates.do.. 

Figs...............do.. 

Grapefruit. 

Grapes...cubic feet 

Lemons......... 

OUves...'._ 

Oranges. 

Pineapples. 

Baisins........pounds 

Other... 


Total fresh or dried.. 

Prepared or preserved. 

Total fruits. 


Grain and grain products: 

Grain- 

Com..bushels. 

Oats.do... 

Wheat.do... 


Total grain_ 


.do....! 


Grain products— 

Bread and biscuit.pounds.. 

Idhoaroni, vermlcdli, etc_do.... 

Meal and flour, wheat flour 
...barrels., 


Total pain products., 


Other.. 


Total grain and pain products. 


G) 


34 


1,209 

282 

1,798 


1,37(H 


518 


32,249 

£^091 

10,721 

11,775 


2,666 


100 


1 , , 
1,444 
17,036 


20,470 


G) 


ThOUr 

sands, 

$677 

3,848 

713 


Thottr 

sands. 


Thoi^ 

sands. 

$592 

3,973 

706 


TTavr 

sands. 

8 

53 

14 


5,238 


5,271 


567 


34,315 

966 

5,627 

1,072 


K 


41,980 


13,363 
1.308 
4 257 


1,047 


64,727 


31,477 


279,605 


15,438 

558 

481 

873 

*157 

993 

1,853. 

1,328 

117 

846 

21 

1,844 


36,993 

H852 

36,921 

25,359 


535 

‘‘3,754 


1,587 


24,514 


542 


25,056 


37,261 

3,037 

8,720 


1,351 

442 

1,964 


60,407 


10,459 

872 

297 


1,241 


71,188 


37,048 


374,455 


15,935 

i^296 

1,891 

4^518 

611 

845 

2,438 

4,809 


39,320 

55,832 

32,347 

31,437 


992 


4^778 


46,039 


37,024 


1,291 


1,976 

1,244 


11,218 10,967 

6091 470 

7,911 14,906 


19,733 


72 

41 

1,512 


993 

903 

17 


1 , 6 : 




39,465|. 


7,784 

6,728 


26,343 


50,321 


206 

102 


.171 


1,469 

806 

801 


479 


6,534 


ThOUr 

sands, 

$730 

7,193 

1,330 


9,253 


2,060 


67,724 

4,173 

11,260 

2,901 


76,058 


16,903 

2,467 

563 

1,676 


111,172 


89,418 


19,088 

6,076 

2,088 

3,483 

627 

1,485 

2,905 

4,925 

58 

L423 

7^664 

4,136 


2,706 


56,564 


9,297 

6,549 

75,359 


91,205 


368 

107 


9,144 


4,982 


105,331 


1 Not stated. 


* July 1 to Dec. 31. 
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Table Z^.-^A^culiural imports of the United States during the $ years ending Dec. 31 ^ 

J5;0O~Oontinued. 



1 Not stated. 


* July I to Deo. 31. 


< Less than 500. 
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Tabib 384 .—imports of the UnUed States during the S years ending D«c. Sly 

Continued. 


Year ending Pec. 31— 


Article imported. 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

VEGETABLE IfATTEB—continued. 

Castor bean..bushels.. 

Clover- 

Red.pounds.. 

Other.do_ 

Flaxseed.bushels.. 

Grass seed; n. e. s.pounds.. 

Mustard.do,.,. 

Si^r beet.do_ 

Other,..... 

ThWr 

sands. 

639 

931 

8,589 

12,974 

6,076 

14,449 

4,297 

TAott- 

sands. 

$1,759 

176 
1,908 
32,994 
569 
1 279 

1,341 

e,168 

Thou- 

sands. 

1,209 

7,026 

18,016 

14,036 

15,610 

14,226 

9,830 

Thoto- 

sands. 

$3,674 

2,410 
4,992 
44 360 
2,605 
1,260 
2,137 
7,767 

Thou¬ 

sands. 

1,239 

I 12,693 
12,794 
24,641 
21,113 
9 063 
23,446 

Thou¬ 

sands. 

$2,842 

4,627 

2,908 

74,623 

4,485 

952 

5,213 

6,816 

Total seeds.,. 





45,194 


69,195 


102,466 

Spioes: 

Unground— 

Capsicum..pounds.. 

Cassia.do_ 

Cloves.do_ 

Ginger root, not preserved, .do— 

Nutmegs.do_ 

Pepper, black or white.do.... 

Total unground.do_ 

Ground- 

Capsicum.do_ 

Mustard.do_ 

Total ground. .do.... 

Other spices. ,.do.... 

Total spices.do_ 

Starch.do..,. 

Sugar and molasses: 

Molasses.... ..gallims.. 


_ 

. 

11,788 

12,571 

11,634 

5,691 

12,225 

48,869 

1200 

1,145 

*552 

512 

*396 

8,043 

1,161 

8,710 

6,150 

4,374 

4,099 

22,826 

154 

878 

1,523 

521 

754 

i 3,703 

3,660 

6,750 

6,250 

8,125 

4,218 

13,S2SI 

539 

707 

2,257 

1,146 

816 

2,418 

72,778i 

10,848 

47,320 

' 7,533 

42,831 j 

7.903 

11,444 

1460 

*415 

*210 

1,561 

1,500 

501 

797 

2,934 

1,693 

1,178 

790 

1,904 

625 

3,061 

1,298 

4,527 

1,968 

16,168 

2,625 

6,060 

972 

13,560 

1,771 

90,850 

14,098 

56,441 

9,803 

60,918 

11,642 

26,431 

2,108 

2,612 

243 

19,139 

1 017 

6,119 

1^,339 

10,424 

120,156 

4,177 

■ 1 

160,208 

Sugar- 

Beet.....pounds.. 

Cane.do_ 

Maple sugar and sirup.do— 

Total sugar.do_ 

Total sugar and molasses. 

' (•) 

^166,841 

4,135 

(») 

241,390 

875j 

1 

7,019,690 

3,^ 

89^171 

1,110 

86,754 

8,028,668 

8,838 

6,402 

1,008,786 

1,975 

5,170,976 

242,265 

7,023,619 

394,281 

8,073,760 

1,017,163 


252,689 


398,458 


1,022,282 

Tea..:.pounds.. 

-Tobacco: 

Wrapper.do— 

Filler.do.,.. 

Total tobacco..do.... 

VanjQla beans.. .do.... 




134,418 

29,540 

80,963 

20,146 

90,247 

24,3^ 

14,776 

76,201 

12,406 

41,674 

7,775 

78,210 

10,158 

64,987 

ll,768j 

70,454 

18,272 

63,358 

90,977 

54,080 

85,985 

75,146 

82,222 

81,630 

759 

1,196 

1,160 

2^^ 

1,240 

MOO 

Vegetables: 

Fresh and dried— 

“ Beans.......bushels.. 

Garlic.pounds.. 

Onions..bushels.. 

4,210 

*2,241 

261 

2,243 

1,201 

18,416 

*147 

212 

8,896 

1,369 

5 

2,026 

4,972 

9,961 

741 

2,141 

5,5^ 

17,627 

1,335 

1,018 

7,489 

5,907 

480 

2,157 

2,095 

7,705 

1,819 

1,803 

6,062 

7,510 

872 

2,364 

7,643 

12,527 

348 

2,720 

Peas, dried.do_ 

Potaine^ 

Irish...do.... 

Sweet ^d d^cated or pre- 

Other!^*fl?l.... 




Total and dried...... 





31,071 


35,913 


33,984 



• 



1 July 1 to Pec. 81, 


•Less than 500. 
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Table 384 .—AgriMtwral imports of (he United States during (he S years ending Dec. Sl^ 

1920 —Continued. 


Year ending Dec. 31— 


Artide imported. 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

VEGETABLE MATTER—continued. 

Vegetables—Continued. 

Prepared or preserved— 

Mushrooms.pounds.. 

Thou¬ 

sands. 

1,289 

Tftott- 

sands. 

$527 

337 

764 

Thou¬ 

sands. 

2,093 

Thou¬ 

sands, 

$1,356 

1,195 

2,182 

Thou¬ 

sands. 

3,220 

ThOltr 

sands. 

$1,565 

1,554 

3,319 

Other. 




Total prepared or preserved. 

'Tntftl VA^fAhlAs. _ ... _ _ 





1,618 


4,733 


6,438 


32,689 


40,646 


40,422 

Vinegar.gallons.. 

Wax, vegetable.pounds.. 

Total vegetable matter, includ¬ 
ing forest products. 




53 

9,878 

3,682 

99 

10,814 

59 

3,810 

193 

6,654 

90 

2,168 


1,287,270 


1,772,033 


2,722,180 

Total vegetable matter, exclud¬ 
ing forest products. 


1,007,665 


1,397,578 


2 , ^,848 

Total agricultural imports, in- 
filuding forest produots. 


1,950,801 


2,767,836 


3,632,700 

Total agricultural imports, ex¬ 
cluding forest products. 





1,671,196 


2,392,880 


3,011,368 






Table 385. —Agricultural exports (domesUd) of (he United States during the S years 

ending Dec. SI, 1920. 

[The figures are in round thousands, i. e., 000 omitted.] 


Article exported. 


Quantity. Value. 


Year ending Dec. 31— 


1918 


Quantity. Value. 


1910 


Quantity. Value. 


1920 


AKIMAL MATTEB. 

Animals, live: 

cattle.... .numher. 

Horses..do... 

Mules....do... 

Sheep.do... 

Swine. do... 

Other (including fowls). 


Thou¬ 

sands. 


Thou¬ 
sands, 
11,083 
9,858 
3 361 
121 
334 
289 


Thou¬ 

sands. 


Thou¬ 
sands, 
$6,440 
2 856 
1 189 
370 
684 
465 


Thou¬ 

sands. 


Thou¬ 

sands, 

$10,753 

2,716 

1,866 

572 

1,724 

702 


Total live animals... 


15,046 


12,004 


18,333 


Beeswax. pounds. 

Dairy products: 

Butter.do... 

Cheese.do... 

Milk- 

Condensed, evaporated, and pow¬ 
dered.pounds. 

Other, including cream. 


165 


210 


92 


203 


26,194 

48,405 

651,140 


10,809 

11,735 


72,825 


34,556 

14,160 


17,504 


121,893 

1,730 


17,488 

16,293 

414,250 


10,142 

6,054 

65,239 


Total dairy products. 


95,958 


146,477 


80,817 


Egg yolks, canned eggs, etc. 
Feathers. 


20,938 


Fibers, animal, wool.pounds. 

Glue.do... 

Honey.do... 


407 

5,810 

11,699 


718 
253 
403 
1,111 
2 


38,789 


2,840 

8,486 

9,076 


18,812 
132 
863 
2,231 
1 481 
1,955 


26,842 


8,845 
13 666 
1 540 


13,569 

310 

679 

.4,937 

2,415 

266 
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Table ZS5.—Agricultural exports (domestic) of the United States during the S years 
ending Dec. SI, IPjgO—Continued. 


Year ending Dec. 31—- 


Article exported. 

1918 

1919 

1920 


Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

AinMAi MATTER—continued. 

Packing-house products: 

Canned.pounds.. 

Cured or pickled.do— 

Fresh.do.... 

Oils, oleo oil.do— 

Oleomargarine.do_ 

Stearin...do— 

Tfi^ow.do_ 

Total beef.do_ 

Thou¬ 

sands. 

141,457 

44,206 

514,342 

69,106 

8,909 

10,550 

4,223 

Thjou- 
sands. 
$51,498 
7,921 
109,605 
15 493 
2,399 
2,291 
746 

Thou¬ 
sands. 
53,867 
42,805 
174,427 
75 585 
22,940 
20,855 
38,954 

Thou¬ 

sands. 

$20,673 

8,739 

40,281 

22,025 

6,577 

4,171 

6,370 

Thou¬ 

sands. 

23,766 

25,771 

89,649 

74,368 

16,558 

17,513 

20,692 

[ 

Thou¬ 

sands. 

$5,790 

3,660 

1^665 

16,585 

4 667 

3 488 
2,951 

792,793 

189,953 

429,433 

108,836 

268,317 

, 54,606 



308 

3,003 

2,730 

681 


371 

6,040 
6 656 
1,551 


270 

7,372 

6,698 

1,328 

Grease, and soap stock— 








TTair.*..... 




Hides and skins other than hirs— 

Caliekins..pounds.. 

Cattle.do.... 

Horse.do.... 

Other.do_ 

Total.do.... 

Lard camx>ounds...do.... 

2,213 

2,338 

54 

499 

867 

215 

4,654 

16,996 

467 

2,806 

3,218 

6,290 

135 

1,252 

1,140 

11,485 

655 

4,122 

680 

3,761 

143 

1,619 

5,104 

1,778 

24,923 

10,895 

17,402 

6,203 

43,977 

10,259 

8,820 

387 

882 

124,963 

31,606 
12 951 
633 
2,955 

32,051 

7,219 
6 480 
759 
774 

Mutton.pounds.. 

Oils, animal, n. e. s.gsdlons.. 

Pork- 

Canned.pounds.. 

1,631 

795 

3,009 

1,950 

8,675 

617 

5,267 

1,776 

5,792 

2,422 

1,802 

762 

Cored— 

Bacon...do_ 

Hams and shoulders.do_ 

Salted or pickled......do_ 

Total cured.do_ 

F^esh...do.... 

Lard.do_ 

Lard, neutral..do_ 

Oils, lard oHi.do_ 

Total pork.do.... 

Sausage- 

Canned .pounds.. 

Other..;.,.do_ 

Sausage casings. do_ 

All oth«. 

1,104,788 

537,213 

36,672 

315,968 

14^675 

8,535 

1,190,297 

596,796 

34,114 

373,913 

189,428 

8,633 

636,676 
185 247 
38,709 

166,297 

50,888 

7,670 

1,678,673 

470,178 

1,821,207 

571,975 

860,632 

214,855 

11,633 

548,818 

6,307 

335 

144,933 

1,613 

75 

26,777 
760 902 
22,957 
1,08? 

8,348 

237,983 

7,726 

220 

38,305 

612:260 

23,238 

667 

9,090 
143 371 
5 806 
128 

2,251,033 

621,483 

2,638,721 

828,674 

1,536,894 

374,002 

6,350 

6,029 

4,037 

1,817 

2,125 

2,612 

6,944 

8,198 

13,889 

26,477 

2,762 

5,912 

6,810 

11,643 

7,158 

10,509 

25,238 

2,345 

4,188 

5,861 

7,170 

Total packing-house products. 





853,782 


1,038,295 


485,275 

Poultry and game..... 


935 


4,560 


757 

Total ftTiiiTiftT matter___ 





978,980 


1,226,901 


607,048 

VEGETABLE MATTES. 

Broom corn.long tons.. 

Cocoa and chocolate. 




4 

1,396 

6,961 

4 

900 

21,381 

4 

777 

9,048 

Coffee: 

Green.'...- .pounds.. 

Boasted......do_ 

Total coffee....;. .do_ 




. 43,032 

i,e9£ 

! 6,36S 

i 297 

28,289 

6,062 

7,296 

1,521 

34,786 

1,972 

9,224 

580 

44,723 

' 6,66S 

! 34,351 

8,817 

36,758 

9,804 


1 One gallon is estimated to weigh 7.5 pounds. 
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Table SSS.—Agricultural exports {domestic) of the United States during the S years 
ending Dec. Sly 1920 —Continued. 


Article exported 

Year ending Dec. 31— 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

VEGETABLE MATTEB—COntmued. 

Cotton: 

Sea Island.pounds.. 

Upland.do_ 

Linters.do_ 

Total cotton.do_ 

Flavoring extracts and fruit juices. 

Thou- 

sands. 

1,057 

2,047,096 

70,022 

Thov^ 
sands. 
$856 
* 664^ 

s'881 

Thou- 
. sands. 

2,492 

3,352,494 

12,682 

Thou¬ 

sands, 

$1,543 

1,134,817 

1,011 

Thou¬ 

sands. 

975 

3,154,296 

24,043 

Thou- 

sands, 

$919 

1,133,871 

i;619 

2,118,175 

674,123 

3,367,678 

1,137,371 

3,179,314 

1,136,409 


967 

174 


1,342 

171 


1,428 

181 

Flowers,'^t.. 




Forest products: 

Barks, and extracts of, for tanning— 

Bark.long tons.. 

Bark, extracts of. 




1 

19 

3,126 

1 

48 

5,598 

w 

IS 

3,678 

Total hark, etc. 





3,145 


5,646 


3,696 

Logwood extracts.. 





1,551 

92 


1,356 

91 


2,605 

115 

. 




Naval stores— 

Rosin.barrels.. 

Tar, turpentine, and pitch.do.... 

Turpentine, spirits of.gallons.. 

Total naval stores.. 




779 

54 

3,717 

7,551 

408 

2,277 

1,210 

67 

10,672 

20,434 

552 

10,448 

1,164 

61 

9,458 

19,469 

448 

14,588 


10,236 


31,434 


34.C03 

Wood- 

Logs and round timber— 

Fir.Mfeet-. 

Fine, yellow.do_ 

Other logs— 

Hardwood.do_ 

Softwood.do_ 

Total.do_ 




8 

6 

1 

8 

129 

188 

60 

154 

5 

8 

7 

18 

115 

137 

261 

461 

15 

10 

8 

SO 

455 

307 

640 

1,583 

23 

531 

38 

964 

88 

2,985 

Lumber- 

Boards, deals, and planks— 

Cypress.Mfeet.. 

Sir....do.,.. 

Gum.: .do_ 

Oak.'.do_ 

Pine, white.do_ 

Pine, yellow— 

Pitch.do_ 

Short-leaf.do_ 

Other.do_ 

Poplar.do_ 

Redwood.do_ 

fe. 

Hardwood.do.... 

Softwood.do.... 

Total.do_ 

Railroad ties.number.. 

Shingles.M.. 

Shooks— 

Box... 

20 

272 

28 

65 

21 

300 

12 

93 

23 

36 

.71 

68 

15 

1,216 
8,986 
1 209 
3,710 
1,219 

9,360 
398 
3,034 
1 556 
1 255 
7;944 

8,377 

823 

15 

301 

72 

158 

24 

438 

20 

70 

36 

34 

22 

102 

19 

925 

9,722 

4,034 

11,747 

1,353 

17,734 

829 

2,678 

2>95 

1,418 

1,919 

9,113 

798 

11 

451 

27 

105 

39 

637 

16 

105 

19 

46 

22 

60 

14 

908 

17,641 

2,748 

12,459 

2,693 

37,695 
888 
5,276 
2 314 
8,169 
i;781 

7,906 

913 

1,024 

49,177 

1,311 

64,860 

1,651 

96,381 

2,682 

20 

2,308 

96 

4,700 

16 

4,179 

89 

4,246 

34 

5,566 

197 


2,738 

4,428 

758 


2,821 

8,489 

646 


4,249 
6 916 
159 

Cooperage.number.. 

Other.do_ 

Total Shooks. 

1,5421 

363 

2,^7 

480 

. 

i,ni\ 
■ lat! 


7,924 


11,856 


11,324 

Staves and heading— 

Heading. 


564 

3,605 


691 

13,160 


1,028 

15,408 

Staves.number.. 

Total staves and heading. 

53,3741 

81,658 

^,584 


4,169 


13,751 


16,436 

Other... 





2,348 


3,790 


5,093 

Total lumber. 





66,022 


98,525 


134,997 






. 1 Less than 500. 
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Table 385 .—Agricultural exports (domestic) of the United States, during the S years 
ending Dec. SI, IHO —Contmued. 



Year ending Dec. 31— 


Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 


VEGETABLE MATTEB—Continued. 

Forest products—Continued. 

Timber- 

Hewn— 

Hardwood...M feet. - 

Softwood.do_ 

Sawed— 

Pitch pine...do.... 

Other- 

Hardwood.do_ 

. Softwood.do_ 

Total timber.»do_ 

AU other, including firewood. 

Total wood. 


Wood alcohol.:.gallons.. 

Wood pulp.long tons.. 

Total forest products.- 

Fruits: * 

Fresh or dried— 

Apples, dried.pounds.. 

. Apples,fresh......l>arrels,. 

Apricots, dried.... .pounds.. 


; Lemons...boxes.. 

Oranges.do_ 

Peaches, dried...............pounds 

Pears, fresh.. 

Prunes..............pounds 

Raisins.do... 

Othej>— 

Dried.... 

Fresh. 

Waste, cannery Cpolp, cores, etc) 
.pounds.. 

Total, fresh or dried. 

Preserved— 

Canned- 


Other. 

Other preserved... 

Total preserved. 


Ginseng.pounds 

Glucose and grape sugar: 

- Glucose.iwunds.. 

Grape sugar....do.... 

Grain and grain products; 

Grain- 

Barley.bushes 

Buckwheat.do.... 

Com...do_ 

Oats.do.,.. 

Total grain......do.,.. 

Grain products— 

Bran and middlings:.long tons.. 

Bread and biscuit—.pounds^. 

Cereal preparations, for table food. 

Distillers’ and brewers’ g^ns, 

.... —tons., 

Malt. .....bushels.. 


2,553 220,381 

906 35,237 


30,565 37,612 

3 186 

69,269 11,193 

98,222 55,294 

15,616 32,898 

260,613 148,086 

474,288 285,269" 


13,169 144,760 

1,971 17,736 


57,070 122 ; 240 

218,287 596,975 


233 3 

2,506 18,755 

8,819.. 

126 (1) 
16,696 4,251 
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Table Z^^.-^AgTwaltural exports {domestic) 0 / the United States during S years ending 
Dec. SI, Continued. 


Article exported. 

Year ending Dec. 31— 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

TEGETABLB MATTEB—Continued. 

Grain and grain products—Continued. 
Grain products—Continued. 

Meal and flour— 

Barley flour.l3arrels.. 

Commeal.do.... 

Oatme^.pounds.. 

]^e flour..Darrels.. 

Wneat flour.do.... 

Total meal and flour. 

TTunir 

sandi. 

1360 

1,790 

299,198 

1,446 

21,707 

Thou¬ 

sands. 

X33,878 
18,761 
17,353 
15,450 
244,653 

Thou¬ 

sands. 

256 

1,202 

220,967 

1,266 

26,450 

Thou¬ 

sands. 

32,572 

10,920 

11,999 

12,425 

293,453 

Thou¬ 
sands. ' 

867 

65,921 

364 

19,854 

Thou¬ 

sands. 

(*) 

$7,478 

3,891 

3,638 

224,472 


300,095 


331,369 


239,479 

Mill feed.long tons.. 

Total grain products. 

10 

466 

12 

784 

10 

580 


310,728 


360,532 


258,762 

All other. 


5,751 

. 

3,804 


4,754 

Total grain and grain products. 





790,767 


902,218 


1,049,231 

Hay.long tons.. 

Hops...pounds.. 

Liquors, alcoholic. 

28 

3,670 

904 

971 

9,001 

240 

20,798 

963 

8,832 

19,450 

405 

63 

25,624 

L797 

17^088 

24,471 

405 

NiirsfiT^" stock.. 




Nuts: 

: Peanuts.pounds,. 

Other. 




12,319 

1,603 

542 

19,778 

2,123 

1,462 

9,366 

1,116 

867 

Total nuts. 





2,145 


3,685 


1,972 

Oil cake and oil-cake meal: 

. Com.pounds.. 

Cottonseed- 

Cake.,..,do.... 

69 

1,384 

10,283 

45,393 
, 40,562 
9,372 

3 

. 

32 

256 

1,116 

1,134 

245 

964 

394,626 

233,507 

327,923 

25,829 

104,379 

27 

12,919 

7,262 

11,657 

846 

3,330 

131 

314,018 

26,028 

223,286 

12,339 

13,761 

4 

8,818 

731 

7,639 

404 

416 

Meal.do.... 

Flaxseed or linseed— 

Cake...;......do_ 

Meal.do.... 

Other.do_ 

Total oil cake and meal.do_ 

Oils, vegetable: 

Fixed or expressed— 

Cocoa butter.pounds.. 

Coconut.do.... 

Com.do.... 

Cottonseed.do.... 

Idnseed. .gallons.. 

Peanut.pounds.. 

Soya bean.do_ 

107,0631 

2,785 

1,087,228 

36,041 

589,563 

18,012 

} (») 

171 

119,067 

774 

} 

(») 

37 

23,184 

1,162 

(») 

4,088 

/ 17,320 
11118,612 
6 415 
193,133 
1 502 
J 14,842 
\ 127,715 

13,032 

124,601 

1,551 

40;800 

2j607 

n,043 

16,098 

18,507 

5,377 
25 695 
12 059 
184,754 
7151 
1,426 

43 ; 512 

1,949 
4 908 
2,415 
34,875 
1 240 
291 
9,412 
1,886 

Otner.^. 

Total, fixed or expressed.. 





28,471 


98,329 


. 66,976 

Volatile or essential— 

Pegpenuint.pounds.. 




60 

203 

746 

98 

654 

1,367 

62 

467 

1,671 

Total valatilo or essential. 





948 


2,021 


2,028 

Total Veget£d>le cdls.. 





29,419 


100,356 


59,004 

Rice.pounds.. 

Hoots, herbs, and barks, n. e. s. 




167,933 

12,425 

728 

376,876 

i 34,776 
1,63S 

1 392,613 

37,469 

1,466 






1 July 1 to Doc. 31. * Less tlxau * Not separately stated, 

99912*—TBK 1921-48 
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Table 386 .—Value of principal groups of farm and forest products exported from and 
imported into the United States^ 1918-1920. 

QCompiled fromreports on the Foreign Commerce of the United States.] 


Article. 

Exports (domestic merchandise). 

Imports. 

Year ending Deo. 31— 

Year ending Dec. 31— 

1918 

1 1919 

1920 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Farm Products. 

AiraiAL MATTER. 

Animals,live.. 

Baity products. 

pllti^ers,crude...!. 

Packing-house products. 
Silk......:.. 

$15,045,142 
95,957,723 
9 146,280 
252.903 
853,782,220 

$12,003,684 
i 146,477,244 
18,943,978 
863 250 
1,038,294,077 

$18,33^960 

80,817,302 

13,878,795 

678,644 

485,272,079 

$28,631,161 
6,940,202 
3,325,933 
1,520,199 
175,695,614 
194,198,598 
251,772,616 
' 1,446,485 

$58,037,361 

1^863,812 

14,925,730 

3,550,956 

345,361,052 

341,886,776 

216,764,501 

1,912,569 

$31,552,223 
30 337,576 
12,444,261 
2,597,047 
300,940,054 
301,038,193 
126,972,088 
4^639,063 

Wool... 

Other animal matter... 

Total animal 
matter. 

462,969 

4,332,52a 

2,230,629 

8,088,431 

4,936,740 
3,731,349 

978,979,762 

1,226,901,293 

607,647,869 

663,530,808 

995,302,757 

810,520,505 

VEGETABLE MATTER. 

Argols or ‘winelees...... 




4,824,504 
37,972,369 
99 423,362 
41,624 242 
114 386,667 
25,054,154 

1 4,286,972 

58,341,884 
261,270,106 

1 71,886,290 

81,777,998 
38,314,146 

4,464,998 

54 ; 811,166 

252,450,651 
138,743,702 
80,377 470 
56,562,838 

Cocoa and chocolate. 

Coffee. 

Cotton. 

Fibers, vegetable, other. 

Fruits. 

Ginseng. 

6,96i,457 
6 661,802 
674,122,790 

21,380,801 

8,816,581 

1,137,371,252 

9,047,918 

9,803,574 

1,136,408,016 

30,228,780 
1,372,586 
3,458,927 
790 767,657 
904,030 
970,598 

122,678,783 
3,338,531 
15,139,944 
902 220,969 
962,975 
8,832,255 

82,417,950 
1 875,348 
10,067,830 
1,049,23^922 
L797,396 
17,088,472 

Glucose and grapesugar. 
Grainandgrain products] 

Hay.j 

Hots . 

Tnnign .... 




39,465,098 
4 860,460 
50,862 
2,610,375 
1 997,269 
5,046,531 
2,007,323 
49,930,283 
1,764,574 
110,908,782 
2,675,963 
23,488,468 
3,903,221 
45,192,743 
14,098,998 
2,108,260 

252,689,604 
29,539 740! 
54,080,496 
1 195,632 
32,683,646 
3,681,635 
394,990 

33,36S,i74 

3,081,537 

237.909 
692,488 

3,864,619 

524,882 

4,420,671 

57,510,164 

2,370,827 

130,000,165 

8,279,653 

12*241,631 

5*207,972 

69,194,920 

9,803,636 

242.909 

398,467,408 
20 145 864 
75;i4&564 

2\m,m 

40,645,256] 

3,809,6351 

60,252 

i65,33i,6A7 
4,482,015 
2,932,830 
786 720 
3,454,839 
3,269,364 
5,079,603 
59,659,010 
4,415,249 
113,489,731 

I, 311,625 
14,085,728 
5 928,5r8 

102 467,114 

II, 641,083 
1,016,796 

1,022,282,014 
24 392 427 
81,630,011 
2 406,335 
40 420,326 
2,168,410 
785,963 

TifCArlAA'rOOt . 




Liquors, alcoholic. 

Nursery stock.| 

Nuts. 

Oilcake and meal. 

Oil, vegetable. 

Opium, crude. . 

9,900,600 

239,621 

2,144,298 

2,785,450 

29,418,708 

19,449,569 
, 405,270 
3,585,819 
36,040,691 
100,350,904 

24,471,006 

405,006 

1,972,474 

18,011,549 

59,005,308 

Btee, rlcefiour,me^, etc. 
Sago, tapioca.etc. 

12,424,710 

34,775,622 

37,469,175 

Seeds. 

Spices..... 

Starch . 

Sugar, molasses, and 

sirup . 

Tea..;. 

5,496,450 

480,508 

2,778,628 

30,241,699 

8,542,411 

588,462 

15,562,165 

126,347,952 

7,6i5,763 

516,171 

8,945,524 

100,138,702 

Tobacco ... 

Vanilla beans .; 

122,918,151 

259,9^, 7k 

245,532,069 

Vegetables ... 

Wax, vegetable. . 

38,616,058 

47,832,634 

32,784,416 

Othervegetablematter. . 

, Total vegetable i 
matter . 

Total farm prod¬ 
ucts . 

Forest Products. 

Cork wood or cork bark .. 

4,791,451 

6,048,106 

4,9^,m 

1,777,684,959 

■ j 

2,880,257,460] 

2,858,971,950 

1,007,666,250 

1,397,577,625 

2,200,847,652 

2,756,664,721 

4,107,168,753* 

3,466,619,819 

1,671,196,058 

2,392,880,382 

3,011,368,167 




1,898,193 
.1 923,749 
170,722,432 

1,802,506 

1,066,238 

251,944,196 

2,725,008 
2 427,288 
300,203,574 

Dyewoodsandextracts of 
Gums . 

1,551,380; 

1,355,936 

2,605,060 

Naval stores. 

10,235,981 
3 144,649 
69,228,405 
1,733,872 
2,127,617 

31,433,997 

5,645,875 

107,998,339 

3,048,491 

841,642 

34,503,389 

3,696,356 

146,735,936 

2,947,267 

1,359,543 

Tanning materials, n.e.s. 

Wood. 

Wood pulp. 

Other forest products.... 

Total forest prod¬ 
ucts. 

Totalfarm and for¬ 
est products. 

6,738,920 
64,728,468 
3^477 175 
2 ; 115,572 

9,159,245 
71,187,038 
37,048,381 
2 ; 247,828 

11,311,058 

111,170,276 

80,418,185 

4,076,827 

88,021,904 

150,324,280 

191,847,551 

279,604,609 

374,455,432 

521,332,215 

2,844,686,625 

4,257,483,033 

3,658,467,370 

1,950,800,567 

2,767,335,814 

3,632,700,372 
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Table ZSI,^Exports of selected domestic agricultural products, 1852-1920, 



^XiuaiidMoaniied, oared, and fresh heef, oleo oil, oleomargarine, tallow, and stearin fromanimalfats. 
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Table ^Exports of selected doTnestic (agricultural products, l$5^-1920~-€ouiiijmed. 


Packing-house products. 

Pork- 

lard. 

Pork and 
its prod¬ 
ucts— 
total, as 
far as 
ascertain¬ 
able.! 

Lard 

com¬ 

pounds. 


Year ending 
June 30— 


Apples, 

fresh. 


, Cora I 
land corn 
meal (in 
terms 
of 

grain). 


Cotton. 


Glucose 

and 

grape 


Corn- 

oil 

cake 

and 

oU- 

cake 

meal. 


Cotton 
seed oil¬ 
cake 
and oil' 
cake- 
meal. 


i,00q 


Average: 

1S52-1856... 33,355 
1857-1861... 37,966 
1862-1866... 89,138 
1867-1871... 53,579 
1872-1876... 194,198 
1877-1881... 331,468 

263,425 
381,389 
451,547 
.652 418 
592,131 
519,746 

487,056 

611,358 
556 840 
490,756 
561,303 
1906.1 610,239 

1906. 741;617 

1907.. 

1908.. 

1909.. 

1910.. 


1887-1891... 

1892-1896... 

1897-1901... 

1902-1906.. 

1907-1911... 

1912-1916... 


1901.. 

1902.. 

1903.. 

1904.. 


1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

1914. 


1915 . 

1916 .. 

1917 . 

1918 . 

Calendar year: 

1918 . 

1919 . 

1920 . 


603,414 

628,723 

362,928 

476,108 

532,256 

519,025 

481,458 

476,532 

427,011 

444,770 


548,818 
760 902 
612,250 


i,ooo 

pounds, 

. 103,903 
103,404 
252,486 
128,249 


1,075,793 

739,456 
936,248 
1,052 134 
1 528,139 
1,242,137 
1,028,997 

1,109,488 

1,462,370 
1 337,316 
1 042,120 
lVl46,255 
i;220>2 

1,464,960 
1 268 065 
1,237,211 
1,053,142 
70 ?; 110 

879,455 

1,071,962 

984,697 

921,913 

1,106,180 
1 462,697 

1 501,948 
i;692,124 

2,251,033 

2 638,721 
1 536,894 


1,000 


21,792 

52,954 

75,765 

62,221 

23,360 
36 202 
46,130 
53,604 
61,215 

67,621 
80,149 
7^183 
75,183 
74 ;557 

73,754 
62 523 
67 457 
58,304 

69,981 


56,359 

31,278 

43,977 
124 963 
32,051 


1,000 

hmds, 

37 

57 

119 


133 

510 


521 

780 

1,369 

1,226 

1,786 


884 

460 

1,656 

^018 

1,500 

1,209 

1,539 

1,050 


1,721 
1 466 
2,150 
1507 


1 466 
1740 
635 

580 

1,712 

1,798 


1,000 
hushele. 
7,123 
6 558 
12,060 
9 924 
38 561 
88,190 

49,992 

54,606 

63,980 

192,531 

74,615 

56,568 

38,774 


1,000 
pounds. 
1,110,498 
1 125,715 


1,000 

pounds. 


1,000 

pomds. 


1,000 

pounds. 


902,410 

1,248,805 

1,738,892 

1,968,178 

2,439,650 

2,736,655 

3,447,910 

3,632,268 

4,004,770 

4,469,202 


A 474 
27^686 
125,574 
209,280 
154,867 
145,065 

183,141 


21,888 

61,733 

54,361 


1,005,100 
1,066,790 ■ 
989,738 

1,151,609 


181,405 
28,029 
76 639 
58,222 
90,293 

119,894 
86,368 
55,064 
37 665 
38^28 

65,615 
41 797 
50,780 
10,726 

50,668 
39,897 
66 753 
49,073 

47,059 

16,002 

21,230 


3,359,062 

3,528,975 

3,569,142 

3,089,856 

4,339,322 

3,684,045 

4,518,217 

3,816,099 

4,447,985 

3,206,708 

4,033,941 

5,535,125 

4,562,296 

4,760,941 

4,403,578 

3,084,070 

3,088,081 

2,320,512 

2,118,175 

3,367,678 

3,179,313 


204,210 

130,420 

123,240 

152,769 

175,251 

189,656 
151,629 
129 687 
112,225 
149,820 

181,963 

171,156 

200,149 

199,531 

158,463 

186,406 

214,973 

97,858 

57,332 

255,618 

162,496 


12,703 

14,740 

8,093 

14,015 

24,171 

48,421 

56,809 

66,128 

53,234 

49,109 

83,385 

72,490 

76,263 

59,031 

45,026 
18 996 
15,758 
458 


964 

131 


1 , . 
1,050, _ 
1,100,393 
820,349 
1,251,908 

1,110,835 
1,340,967 
929 287 
1,233,750 
640,089 

804,597 

1,293,690 

1,128,092 

799,97- 

1,479,065 
1 057 222 
1,150 160 
44,681 

11,667 
628 133 
340,04; 


i Includes canned, fre^, salted or pickled pork, lard, neutral lard, lard oil, 1>acon, and hams. 
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Table SS7.—Exports of selected domestic agricultural productSj Continued. 
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Table 388. —Imports of selected agricultural produHs^ 1852-1920, 

(Compiled from reports of Foreim Commerce and Navigation of the United States. Where dgures are 
lacking, either there were no imports or they were not separately classified for publication. *^Silk” 
includes, prior to 1881, only “Silk, raw or as reeled from the cocoon;’* in 1881 and 1882 are included this 
item and“Silk waste;” after 1883, both these items and "Silk cocoons.'* From “Cocoa and chocolate” 
are omitted in 1860, 1861, and 1872 to 1881, small quantities of chocolate, the official returns for which 
were given only in value. “Jute and jute butts** includes in 1858 and 1859 an unknown quantity of 
“ Sisal grass, coir, etc.,** and in 1865-1868 an unknown quantitv of “Hemp.** Cattle hides are included 
in “Hides and skms other than cattle and goat” in 1895-1897. Olive oil for table use includes in 1862-1804 
and 1885-1905 all olive oil. Sisal grass includes in 1884-1890 “Other vegetable substances.” Hemp 
includes in 1885-1888 all substitutes for hemp.] 

[In round thousands, i. e., 000 omitted.] 
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Table 388. — Imports of selected agricultural productSf 185e-19£0 — Continued. 
7\nb.eat, 

Year ending Wheat Plax- manu- ™ rfftTnu Hons andfute 

floor. seed, factored Hemp. Hops, an d^^ 



Year ending 
June 30— 


urn 1,000 

gallom, pounds, 

. no 

. 114 

178 129 

153 209 

175 365 

219 408 


1,000 1,000 1,000 
bush els, pounds, long tons. 
407 . 


1,000 
pounds. 
479,374 
691,324 
672,637 
1,138,465 
1 614,055 
1,760,508 
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Table 388 .—Imports of selected agricultural productSj 1852-19W —Oontiaued. 


Year ending June 30— 

Beeswax. 

Onions. 

Plums 

and 

prunes. 

Baisins. 

Currants. 

Dates. 

Figs. 

Average: 

1887-1891. 

i,m 

pounds. 

129 

280 

265 

457 

846 

1,406 

1,000 

husheU. 

1,000 

pounds. 

60,238 

12,406 

561 

564 

1,000 

pounds. 

38,546 

17,746 

7,670 

7.845 
5,283 

2.845 

1,000 

pounds. 

1,000 

pounds. 

1,006 

pounds. 

9,784 

10,117 

8,920 

14,335 

19,848 

16,564 

1892-1896. 

1897-1901. 

1902-1906. 

1907-1911. 

1912-1916. 

^8 

924 

1,103 

997 

34,398 

27,520 

35,457 

35,259 

30,350 

14,914 

15,654 

25,649 

26,059 

29,922 



1 Two years, 1912-1^. 
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Table SS9,—Exports ard imports of selected forest products ^ 18S£-J19B0. 


[Compiled from reports of Foreign Commerce and Navigation of the United States. Where figures are 
lacking, either there were no exports or imports, or they were not separately classified for publication.] 


Year ending 
June 30— 

Domestic exports. 

Imports. 

Lumber, 

Bosin. 

Spirits 
of tur¬ 
pentine. 

Tim¬ 

ber, 

hewn 

and 

saw^. 

Cam¬ 

phor, 

crude. 

Rubber 

gums, 

total. 

Lumber. 

Shellac. 

Wood 

pulp. 

Boards, 

deals, 

and 

planks.1 

Staves. 

Boards, 

deals, 

planks, 

and 

other 

sawed. 

Shin¬ 

gles. 

Average: 

1851-1856... 
,1857-1861.-. 
1862-1866... 
1867-1871... 
1872-1876... 
1877-1881... 

1882-1886... 

1887-1891... 

1892-1896... 

1897-1901... 

1902-1906... 

1907-1911... 

1912-1916... 

1,000 

Mfeet. 

129 

205 

138 

139 
222 
303 

434 

532 

616 

957 

212 

1,649 

1,914 

1,000 

number. 

1,000 
barrets. 
552 
664 
. 69 

492 
846 

IfiOO 

ffoUons. 

1,369 

2,735 

102 

2,693 

f.OOO 

Mfeet. 

1,000 

pounds 

214 

361 

387 

1,000 

pounds. 

ipoo 

Mfeet. 

1,000 

M. 

IfiOO 

pounds. 

1,0m 

long 

tons. 













634 




*7,390 

12,631 

16,611 

24,481 

33,227 

89,672 

52,975 

75,009 

121,504 

201,759 



■ * 


210 

220 

164 
. 296 
336 
491 
556 
521 
353 


6^ 

418 

578 

647 

661 

566 

727 

900 

1,016 

88 

55 

88 

184 




7,139 

9,302 

10,794 

14,259 

18,349 

16,927 

16,659 

’5,674 

1,616 

1,959 

2,274 

1,492 

1,858 

2,139 

2,939 

3,529 




1,290 
1,534 
2,006 
2,478 
2,453 
2,356 
2,128 




5,086 
5,848 
8,839 
11,614 
19 046 
21,470 

43 

iM 

319 

517 



51,234 

56,182 

65,431 

772 

867 

1,046 

1901. 

1,102 

47,363 

2,821 

20,241 

”590 

2,176 

64,027 

491 

556 

9,609 

47 

1902. 

943 

46,999 

2,536 

19 178 

477 

1,831 

67,790 

666 

708 

9 065 

67 

1903,.. 

1,066 

55,879 

2,396 

16 379 

570 

2,472 

69,312 

721 

724 

U 591 

117 

1904. 

1,427 

47 420 

2,585 

17,203 

604 

2,820 

74,328 

589 

770 

10,933 

145 

1905. 

1,283 

48,286 

2,310 

15,895 

533 

1,904 

87,004 

711 

759 

10,701 

168 

1906. 

1,344 

67,586 

2,439 

15,981 

595 

1,669 

81,109 

950 

901 

16,780 

157 

1907. 

1,624 

51,120 

2,561 

15,855 

640 

3,138 

106,748 

934 

881 

17,786 

213 

1908. 

1,648 

61,697 

2,713 

19,533 

522 

2,814 

85; 810 

791 

988 

13 362 

238 

1909. 

1,358 

52,583 

2,170 

17,502 

419 

1,990 

114,599 

846 

1,058 

19,185 

274 

1910. 

1,684 

49,784 

2,144 

16,588 

491 

3,007 

154,621 

1,054 

763 

29,402 

378 

1911. 

2,032 

65,726 

2,190 

14,818 i 

532 

3,726 

145,744 

872 

643 

15,495 

492 

1912. 

2,307 

64,163 

2,474 

19,599 

438 

2 155 

175,966 

905 

515 

18,746 

478 

1913. 

2,650 

89,006 

2,806 

21,094 

512 

3 709. 

170,747 

1,091 

560 

21,912 

503 

1914. 

2,405 

77,151 

2,418 

18,901 I 

441 

3 ; 477 

161,777 

929 

895 

16,720 

m 

1916. 

1,129 

39,297 

1,372 

9,464 

174 

3,729 

196,122 

039 

1,487 

24,153 

588 

1916. 

1 177 

57,538 

1 671 

9,310 

201 

4,574 

304,183 

1,218 

1 769 

25 818 

507 

1917..-.. 

1 042 

61,469 

1,639 

8,842 

184 

6,885 

364,914 

1 176 

1,924 

32 540' 

699 

1918. 

1,068 

63,207 

1,071 

6,095 

106 

z,m 

414,984 

1,283 

1,878 

22,913 

504 

Calendar year: 












1918. 

1,024 

53,374 

779 

3,717 

75 

3,474 

340,023 

1,209 

1,798 

18,664 

516 

1919. 

1 311 

81,658 

1,210 

10 672 

183 

2,694 

565,931 

1 149 

1 987 

24,426 

568 

1920. 

1,551 

82,584 

1,164 

9,458 

171 

3,833 

590,464 

1,351 

1,964 

28,587 

809 


^ Including '^Joists and scantling^’ prior to 1884. 
»Includes " Guttarpercha” only for 1867. 
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Table 3i90 .—Trade of the United States with Hawaii and Porto Rico in selected domestic 
farm products, 1918-1920. 

[These shipments are not Included in the domestic exports from or imports into the United States.] 
SHIPMENTS PROM THE UNITED STATES. 


Article. 

Hawaii. 

Porto Rico. 

Year ending Dec. 31— 

1 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Beans and dried peas 

...bushels.. 

Dairy products.. .pounds.. 

Rice....:..do..,. 

Su^r, refined.do.... 

Tobacco, unmanufactured 

8,539 

3,675,998 

7 665 867 
176,011 

10 , are 

5,064,231 

15,575,417 

1,102,076 

17,142 
6,045,562 
17,192 467 
2,920,531 

207,422 
5,584,422 
82,263 122 
194,926 

1,143,793 

363,738 

5,392,805 

163,949,679 

806,282 

803,638 

495,385 
9,272 439 
163,820 633 
3,862,458 

7,391,691 






SHIPMENTS TO THE UNITED STATES. 


Coffee.:.. 

...pounds.. 

4,485,843 

3,144,351 

1,885,703 

292,879 

445,083 

14,071,667 

509,020 

801,329,419 

667,318 
401 174 
15,554,498 
355,226 
728,391,059 

418,127 

412,644 

Moli^ses and sirap.gallQDs.. 



12,126,132 

20,770,640 
266 387 
826,108 162 

Su^f, raw. 

...pounds.. 

1,009,749,843 

1,158,904,433 

1,099,627,131 


Table 391 ,—destination of principal farm products exported from the United States, 

1918-1920. 


Article and country to which 
cousigued. 

Quantity. 

Percent of total. 

Ywr ending Doc. 31— 

Year ending Dec. 31— 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1918 

1919 

1920 

ANIUAL MATTER. 

Cattle: 

Belgium..'. 

Number. 

Number. 

9,067 

11,192 

13,943 

23,923 

Number. 

29,300 

4,624 

20,766 

27,768 

100 

2,754 

P.ct. 

P. ct. 
13.0 
16.0 
20.0 
34.2 

P.ct. 

34.3 

5.4 

24.3 
32.5 

.1 

3.4 

Canada. 

Cuba. 

Mexico. 

United Kingdom. 

7,314 

1,333 

7,886 

42.3 

7,7 

45.6 

Other countries... 

Total. 

Horses: 

■Rftlglnm. __ ... 

748 

11,734 

4.4 

16.8 

17,280 

69,859 

85,302 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 


1,069 

9,848 

737 

5,438 

98 

2,601 

103 

7,062 

2,200 

3,285 

856 

1,332 


6,4 

50.0 

3.9 

27.6 

.6 

12.8 

.7 

49.2 

15.3 
22.9 

2,6 

9.4 

Canada. 

Cuba... 

Mexico. 

United Kingdom... 

Other countries. 

Total.. 

Buttor: 

Belgium.. 

Canada. 

Central American States and 

British Honduras. 

Mexico... 

United Kingdom. 

Venezuela.... 

West Indies and Bermuda. 

Other countries. 

Total. 

13,032 

2,930 

749 

33,547 

912 

^.5 
5.7 
1.5 
65.6 
, 1.7 

61,170 

19,691 

14,338 

mo 

100.0 

100.0 

Pounds. 

40,000 

12,518 

521,152 

313,615 

22,260,115 

2,970 

1,776,416 

1,278,629 

Pounds. 

2,866,293 

274,893 

666,713 
429,608 
21,817,613 
35 563 
2,249,201 
6,226,601 

Pounds. 

6,214,778 

856,160 

861,781 
798,596 
3,898,845 
25 170 
2,878,808 
2,954,607 

.2 

.1 

2.0 

1.2 

84.9 

4.8 

8.3 

.8 

1.9 

1,2 

63.1 

s:! 

lai 

29.8 

4.9 

4.9 
4.6 

22.3 

.1 

10.5 

16.9 

26,194,415 

34,556,485 

17,487,735 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 


Less than 0.05 of 1 per cent. 
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Table 391 .—J>esiinaiM)n of prmdpal farm products exported from the United States, 

Continued. 


Percent of total. 


Article and country to wMch 
consigned. 


Year ending Pec. 31— 


Year ending Pec. 31~ 


1920 1918 1919 1920 


AimiAL MATTXB^continued. 

Bee^canned: Pounds. 

Danzig and Poland. 

United Kingdom. 51,250,973 

Other countries. 90,206,190 


13,947,951 

39,919,376 


Pounds. 

16,722,800 

1,795,554 

5,247,646 


P.et. P.ct. 


Total.. 141.457,163 63,867,327 23,766,000 100.0 100.0, 


Beef, fresh: 

Bdgimn. 105,000 

Germany..... 

Italy. 8,877,471 

Netherlands.. 

Panama. 357,366 

United Kingdom. 466,080,785 

Other countries. 38,920,907 


23,469,602 
,31,083,672 
.21,375,475 
13,708,452 
61,950 
TS;073,802 
11,664,346 


35,206,492 0) 13.6 

26,169,680 . 1.7.8 

211,447 1.7 12.3 

15,922,196 . 7.9 

86,537 .1 0) 

5,699,488 90.6 41.9 

6,364,308 7.6 6.6 


Total... 514,341,529 174,426,999 89,649,148 100.0 100.0 


Beef, pickled and other cured: 

Canada. 2,044,979 

Germany. 

Netherlands. 

Newfoundland and Labrador... 5,418,221 

United Kingdom. 3,228,816 

West Indies and Bermuda. 1,690,183 

Other countries. 31,823,821 


1,373,553 

2,667,642 

2,326,748 

6,676,761 

6,569,743 

1,404,620 

23,886,757 


2,016,022 
1,604,050 
1,700 784 
5,596,298 
4,210,631 
3,764,361 
6,879,030 


Total. I 44,206,020 42,804,724 25,771,176 


Oleooil: 

Denmark. 30,000 

Germany.. 

Greece..... 946,517 

Netherlands. ■. 

Norway.'. 

Sweden.i 2,240,000 

Turkey in Europe.'. 

UnitM Kingdom.; 57,783, 111 

Other countries.' 8,106,722 


8,025,918 
2,126,704 
3,479,879 
4,811,612 
8 ^ 6,192 
3,494,255 
2 6351801 
20,791,549 
21,563 254 


1,631,297 
3,428,958 
2,706,173 
20,107,202 
10,666 827 
3,320,805 
6,801,573 
17,593,177 
8,312.332 


Total,...:.i 69,106,350 75,585,164 74,368,344 

Lard compounds: 

Cuba. 8,608,423 8,611,137 6,918,040 

Mexico... 6,886 888 4,620,050 6,217,160 

United Kingdom. 4,346,867 62,739,201 4,008,562 

Other countries. 24,136,232 48,992,562 14,907,696 

Total.... .. 43,977,410 124,962,950 32,051,458 

Bacon: 

Bdgium. 67,444,015 90,823,427 35,086,345 

Canada. 24,454,474 34,253,197 12,473,768 

Cuba. 18,101,208 15,956,981 21,190,518 

Denmark... 39 039 883 6,642 344 

Prance. 98,496,402 178,431,224 25,040,866 

Germany. 63,449,694 76,035 297 

Italy. 98,079,060 48,128,149 18,844,911 

Netherlands. 112,028,898 61,759,267 

Norway. 26,152,222 ^760,290 

Sweden. 1,680,601 51.891 124 17,410,673 

United Kingdom. 789,253,478 507,184,219 844 555 982 

Othercountries. 9,278.843 32,958,476 10,875,311 


35,086,345 
12,473,768 
21,190,518 
6,642,344 
25,040,866 
76, 035 297 
18,844,911 
61,759,267 
6.760,290 
17,410,673 
844 555 982 
10,875,311 
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Table Z^l.^Destimtion of 'principal farm products exported from the United States, 
ISlS-lO^O—'Gontismed, 


Article and country to which 
consigned. 


Quantity. 


Year ending Dec. 31—• 


1918 


1919 


1920 


Per cent of total. 


Year ending Dec. 31— 


1918 1919 1920 


ANIMAL MATTEB^Ontinued. 

Hams and shoulders, cured: 

Belgium. 

Canada. 

Cuba. 

Prance. 

Italy. 

United Kingdom...... 

Other countries. 


Total., 


Lard: 

Belgium. 

Canada. 

Cuba. 

Denmark.. 

Ecuador. 

France...... 

Germany. 

Italv. 

Mexico. 

Netherlands. 

Peru. 

Sweden. 

Switzerland. 

United lOngdom.. 
Other countries... 


Total.. 


Latd. neutral: . 

Denmark. 

Germany. 

Netherlands. 

Norw^. 

United Kingdom 
Other countries. 


Total... 


Porl^ pickled; 

British Guiana. 

Canada. 

Cuba. 

Hati. 

Newfoundland and Labrador. 

Panama. 

United Kingdom. 

0 ther countries............... 


Total.. 


VEGETABLE MATTER. 

Cotton: 

Austria-Hungary. 

Belgium. 

Canada. 

Prance. 

Germany. 

Italy. 

Japan. 

Mexico... 

Netherlands. 

Russia, European. 

Spain.... 

Sweden. 

United Kingdom. 

Other countries. 


Total.. 


Pomis. 
5,853,428 
11,112,784 
8,707,061 
30,336,829 
T;102,044 
470,415,228 
3 685,672 


Pomds. 
80,054,740 
7,457,807 
9,863,103 
103 201,727 
65,245,793 
338,028,382 
42,944,611 


Pounds, 

6,596,959 

6,354.128 

15,612,842 

26,209,164 

3.236,225 

116,256,568 

10,981,384 


P. ct, 
1.1 
2.1 
1.6 
5.6 
1.3 
87.6 
.7 


P. cf. 
5.0 
1.2 
1.7 
17.3 
10.9 
56.6 
7.3 


. cf. 

3.6 

3.4 

8.4 
14.1 

1.7 
62.8 

6.0 


537,213,041 


596,795,663 


185,246,755 


116,784,152 

2,478,926 

46,008,414 

75,000 

1,339,946 

35,841,676 


1,145,112 

15,452,095 


155,802,228 
5,090,459 
44,766 460 
33,505,333 
2,407 180 
96,296 935 
39,495,017 
2,463 197 
7,134,448 


1,080,096 

560,295 

12,609,344 

309,987,044 

5,465,802 


944,742 
24,483,937 
82,247,743 
219,306,542 
28,360,466 


65,021,416 
12,730,298 
65,720,976 
6,329,275 
2,897,992 
48,755,791 
127 836,008 
23 153,676 
17,302,006 
91,297,867 
2,413,735 
6,000,274 
1 912,574 
128,771,843 
23^06,222 


548,817,901 


760,901,611 


612,249,951 


5,433,851 

873,313 


5,445,681 
950,837 
9,313,883 
1,653 325 
2,000,074 
3,593,337 


497,480 
118,584 
2,998,410 
1 885,917, 
14; 255,712 
3 ;481 968 


6,307,164 


22,957,137 


23,238,071 


1,040,430 
14,708,735 
7,659,439 
739,655 
6,303,799 
136,720 
2,102,744 
3,981 138 


205,700 

8,372,790 

6,560,984 

464,678 

4,833,214 

124,683 

3,378,871 

10,172,949 


901,185 
16,480,971 
4 775,388 
988,996 
4,848 954 
240,872 
1,902,869 
9,569,606 


36,671,860 


34,113,875 


38,708,841 


148,561,448 

289,714,337 


194,528,030 
299 728 224 
1,992,554 


122,197,270 
16,550,343 
997,866,017 
47,036,953 


48,609,352 
81,894,621 
83,405 725 
398,168,968 
77,914,851 
280,849,977 
440,620,341 
345,852 
105,261,030 
155,016 
126,076,028 
43,099 176 


|2,118,175,182 |3,367,677,985 8,179,313,336 100.0 


100,905,512 
110,328,914 
334,460,950 
376,071,268 
282,851,308 
335,934,543 
23,970,192 
44 457,873 


145,027,632 
, 44,055,629 

1,303 896 422 
' 74 472,513 


100.0 


21.3 

d 

6.5 


.2 

2.8 


.2 

.1 

2.3 

56.5 

1.0 


100.0 


20.5 

.7 

5.9 

4.4 

.3 

12.7 

5.2 
.3 
.0 

9.0 

.1 

3.2 

4.2 

28.8 
3.8 


100.0 


9.0 

2.1 

10.7 

1.0 

.5 

8.0 

20.9 
8.8 
2.8 

14.9 
.4 
.8 
.3 

21.0 

3.8 


100.0 


100.0 


86.2 

13.8 


23.7 

4.1 

40.6 

7.2 
8.7 

15.7 


100.0 


2.1 

.5 

12,9 

8.1 

61.3 

15.1 


100.0 


100.0 


loao 


2.8 

4a 1 

20.9 

2.0 

17.2 

.4 

5.7 

10.9 


24.5 

19.2 
1.4 

14.2 
.4 

9.9 

29.8 


2.3 
4a 0 
12.3 
2.5 
12.5 
.6 
4.9 
24,9 


100.0 


100.0 


mo 


7,0 

13.7 


9.2 

14.2 

.1 


5.8 

.8 

47.1 

2.1 


1.4 
2,4. 

2.5 

11.8 

2.3 

8.8 

13.1 

% 

1.3 
48.1, 

2.0 


.1 

3.1 

3.5 

las 

11.8 

8.9 

10.6 

.8 

1.4 

‘**4*6 

1.4 

41.0 

2.3 


100,0 


100.0 


^Less than 0.05 of 1 per cent. 


Austria, only. 
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Table 391.— of principal farm products exported from the United States, 
1918-lB^O —Continued. 


Quantity. Per cent of total. 


Article and country to which 


Year ending Dec. Si- 


Year ending Dec. 31— 


1918 1919 1920 


VEGETABLE MATTER—Continued. 

Fruits: 

Apples, dried— 

Denmark. 

France. 

Germany.... 

Netherlands. 

Sweden. 

Other countries. 


Apples, fresh— 

Canada. 

Germany.. 

United Kingdam 
Other countries. 


Apricots, dried— 

Belgium. 

Canada. 

Denmark. 

France. 

Germany.. 

Netherlands. 

United Kingdcan.. 
Other countries... 


Pmnds. 

190.700 

124.700 


185 

1,884,898 


B<arre1», 

331,453 


PouTtds. 

250 

1,809,357 

139,852 

365,100 


1,169>333 
1,778; 314 


Pmnda. 

3,512,038 
1,625,439 
10,759 
490,503 
7,30^782 
11,755,838 

24,704,3591 8,827, 


Barrels, 

158,859 

1,209,855 
343,645 

1,712,367 I 1 , 797 ; 

Potmds. 

1,921,532 
724,844 
5,979 190 
8,328,363 
30,473 
L140,230 
7,633,498 
11,885,694 



Pounds. 
344,828 
783 06S 
954,522 
1,821,002 
28,465 
150,260 
4,256,638 
1,542,473 


9,881,256 100.0 


Other countnes. 


100.0 100.0 


Prunes— 

Belgium. 

Canada. 

Denmark......... 

France. 

Germany. 

mtherlands.. 

Sweden. 

United Kingdom., 
Other countries... 


Pounds. 

150 

12,772,178 

481,850 

746,459 


4,120,030 

4,767,206 


Fruits, Canned- 
United Kingdom., 
Other countries... 


Glucose and grape sugar; 

Argentina. 

. Bntish Oceania. 

France. 

Italy. 

United Kingdom. 

Other countries. 


Grain and grain products: 
Com— 

Belgium. 

Canada... 

Cuba. 

2>6nmark. 

Germany.. 


Pounds. 

3,172,934 

14,519,219 

12,20^192 

10,498,370 

1A'758 

567,608 

15,552,738 

29,445,779 

22,229,599 


Pounds. 

2,095,419 

14,903,218 

1,456,849 

16,184,922 

323,156 

2,271,370 

L92L910 

27^^591 

8,153,335 


22,888,112 I 108,208,257 75,138,779 100.0 100.0 


DoUars. 

1,811,083 

3,501,736 


Pounds. 

1,793,900 

108,836 

3,984,452 

845,637 

39,345,968 

11,253,467 

67,332,160 


3,467,161 

13,228,954 

1,074,099 


Dollars. 

34,359,305 

7,116,317 

41,475,622 

Pounds. 

6,341,204 

1,2^6,848 

52,042,071 

6,909,980 

159,033,298 

31,044,308 

255,617,709 

Bushels. 

1,009,969 

6,54^025 

1,964,540 

834,711 


Dollars. 

10,915,959 

10,598,314 


Pomds. 
2,837,928 
1,869,237 
25 420 
9,049,194 
113,643,769 
35,070,620 


100.0 100.0 


162,496,168 100.0 100.0 


71,787 

10,064,668 

1,893,793 

173,357 

1.323,770 


8.7 9.0 

33.2 58.4 

2.7 17.6 

.. 3.0 


1 Less than 0.05 of 1 per cent. 
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ducts exported from the United States, 


Table 391 .—Destination of principal 

ms-mi 


Article and countzr to which 


Quantity. 


Year ending Dec. 31- 


1918 


1920 


Per cent of total. 


Year ending Dec. 31- 


1918 1919 1920 


VEGETABLE MATTER—Continued. 

Grain and grain products—Contd. 
Com—Continued. 

Mexico. 

Netherlands. 

United Kingdom. 

Other countries... 


Total. 


Wheat— 

Belgium. 

Canada........... 

France. 

Germany. 

Italy. 

Japan... 

Mexico..,.. 

Netherlands. 

United Kingdom.. 
Other countries... 


Total- 


Wheat flour— 

Brazil. 

British West Indies. 

Canada. 

China.... 

Cuba... 

Finland. 

Germany. 

Haiti. 


Italy.. ..._ 

Japm. 

Netherlands. 

Norway.. 

Philippine Islands. 
United Kingdom... 
Other countries.... 


Total.. 


British Oceania_ 

Canada.. 

United Kingdom... 
Other countries.... 


Total.. 


Oil cake and oil-cake meal: 
Cottonseed— 

Belgium. 

Denmark.......... 

Germany. 

Netherlands. 

Norway. 

Sweden. 

United Kingdom... 
Other countries.... 


Total., 


Linseed or flaxseed— 

Belgium. 

Denmark.. 

France. 

Netherlands. 

United Kingdom.. 
Other countries... 


Total.. 


Busheh. 

2,736,239 

46,004 

15,658,493 

3,688,151 


Bwihels. 

133,887 

100,168 

948,49.3 

158,740 


Bushels. 

770,814 

423,604 

2,706,805 


P. a. 
6.9 
.1 
39.2 
9.2 


P. et. 
1.2 
.9 
8.5 
1.4 


39,899,091 


11,192,533 


17,761,420 


100.0 


100.0 


12,628,186 

26,493,421 

6,386,134 


24,476,490 
1,421 613 
27,590,718 


16,337,436 


1,564 

2,236,354 

43,14&559 

3,947,449 


38,264,883 

““i34‘563‘ 


1, 

44,818,552 

9,417,962 


20,665,729 
14,811,672 
26,444,984 
8 246,213 
32,110,050 
10,141 
299,211 
11,912,062 
77,368,545 
26,418,127 


11.4 

23.8 

5.7 


16.5 

1.0 

18.6 


14.7 

38.8 
3.6 


25. i 


.1 

1.3 
30.3 

6.4 


lU, 177,103 


148,086,470 


218,287,334 


100.0 


100.0 


Barrels. 

596 

110,582 

61,045 

2 

641,564 


378 


105,090 

192,086 

22 

10,013,533 
7, 752 ; 797 


Barrels. 
279,564 
221,346 
7,316 
3 913 
1.408,698 
41,729 
42,324 
268,243 
10,597 
3,006,826 
2 528 
1,082 207 
45 715 
54 904 
10,440,148 
9,533,824 


Barrels. 
623,198 
354,953 
25 250 
15 946 
1,389 990 
36^165 
1,077:675 
861,321 






1.1 

.8 


1,410,243 

107,024 

730,943 

160,935 

143,409 

3,435,239 

9,455,705 


G) 

"is's 


.5 

.9 

35.7 


.2 

i!o 

s.. 

.2 

.2 

39.5 

36.0 


21,706,700 


26,449,881 


19,853,992 


Pounds; 

319,069 

749,503 

76,424 

2,525,356 


Pounds, 
244,487 
2,493^098 
12 523,653 
5,536,266 


Pimnds. 

823,666 

1,968,821 

21,421,599 

1,409,970 


3,670,362 


20,797,504 


25,624,055 


7,824,673 

200,605,481 


691,800 

10,975,496 


1,826,445 

35,412,218 

103 , 780;415 

249,640,669 

29,143,365 


1,138,800 
247,767,183 
20,118,977 


9,616,175 
41 266 275 
6,080,536 
14,058,036 


11,667,296 


628,133,166 


15,422,381 

70,532,001 


80,622,811 
46,028,678 
263,503 
104,614,268 
84 678,808 
37,548,416 


340,045,982 

!6,904,744 
12,135,337 


98,188,316 

42,426,876 

28,970,706 


85,964,382 


353,751,483 


235,624,977 


100.0 


100.0 


8.7 

20.4 

2.1 


1.2 

12.0 

60.2 

28.6 


100.0 


100.0 


1.2 

31.9 


5.9 

94.1 


.3 

6.6 

16.6 

39.7 

4.8 


100.0 


17.9 

82.1 


mo 


22.8 

13.0 

.1 

29.6 
23.9 

10.6 


P.ct. 

4.3 

2.4 
15.2 

1.8 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


9.5 

6.8 

12.1 

3.8 

14,7 

5.5 
35.4 
12.1 


100.0 


3.1 

1.8 

.1 

.1 

7.0 

1.9 

5.4 

1.8 

1.0 

7.1 
.5 

3.7 

.8 

.7 

17.3 

47.7 


100.0 


3.2 

7.7 

83.6 

5.6 


100,0 


.3 

72.9 

5.0 


2.8 

12.1 

1.8 

4.2 


loao 


11.0 

17.9 


41.7 

18.0 

11.4 


100.0 


>Less than 0.05 of 1 per cent. 
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Table 391. —Destination of principal form products exported from the United States. 
1918-19^0 —Continued, 


j to which 


Quantity. 


Year ending Dec. 31— 


1918 


1920 


Per cent of total. 


Year ending Dec. 31— 


1918 1919 1920 


VEGETABLE iiiATTEB—Continued. 
Oils. 


Argentina. 

Austria-Hungary.. 

Belgium. 

Canada.. 

Chile. 

Cuba. 

Denmark. 

France. 

Germany. 

Italy...... 

Mexico.. 

Netherlands. 

Norway. 

Romania......... 

Sweden. 

Turkey JBuroix 


Pound*. 

922,335 


Pound*. 

231,314 


48,116,625 

1,604,155 

9,805,509 


800,000 


1,966,600 

651,720 


672,000 


Uruguay.. _ 
Other countries. 


43,034,025 

44,730 

11,449,777 


1,613,034 
39,662,192 
491,621 
5,102,662 
7,352,316 
7;2L1 541 
11,563 
9,66i;748 
495,049 
30,377 990 
15,626,944 
25,020 
13,112,629 
1,274 043 
37,314,421 
63,450 
23,115,665 


Pound*. 
2,784,813 
11,940 019 
3,161,251 
45,053,546 
1,148 985 
4,858,816 
4,088,712 
8,720,868 
3,257,311 
22,976,091 
2,802; 789 
34;622;804 
13,530,457 
562,760 
1,077,366 
6,156,606 
12,917,081 
2,058; 925 
13,589,735 


P. cf. 

0.8 


P.Cf. 

0.1 


40.4 

1.8 

8.2 


1.7 

.5 


36.1 

% 


20.5 
.3 

2.6 

3.8 

3.7 

% 

.3 

15.7 

8.1 

(*) 

6.8 

.7 

19.6 

S.1 


P.ct. 

1.6 

1.1 

1.7 

24.4 

.6 

2.4 

2.2 

4.7 

1.8 

12.4 

1.5 
18.7 

7.3 
.3 
.6 

3.3 
7.0 
1.1 

7.4 


Total... 


119,067,376 


193,133,201 


184,753,824 


100.0 


100.0 


Tobacco, leaf, stem, and trimmings: 

Bel^um... 

British Africa. 

British Oceania. 

Canada... 

China... 

France.. 

French Africa. 

Germany. 

Italy.. 

Japan.....,V.. 

Netherlan^..... 

Spain... 

Sweden. 

Switzerland.. 

United Kingdom.,. 

. Other countries. 


8,667,544 
11,393,314 
26 409,427 
H 581,203 
6? 497,745 
2,950 749 


60,357,819 
3; 723,740 


11,449,293 
4^638,371 
900,381 
183,555,420 
22,801 712 


51,031,229 
14,287,892 
12,996,852 
19,855 703 
14,558,402 
81,739; 641 
8,914; 872 
4,893,832 
43,623;888 
4,230,513 
. 68,584; 267 
24,29^993 
13,757;783 
14^443; 161 
338,872,440 
60,595; 767 


29,106,072 
12 , 780;858 
18,931,000 
16,683,784 
18,224,923 
60,396,643 
4; 368,751 
is; 442; 558 
44,187,828 
?; 130,428 
29; 143; 130 


2.1 

2.8 

6.5 

3.6 
16.1 

.7 


12.4 


14,651,474 
3,719,659 
162,768; 974 
36,215,547 


2.8 

hi 

.2 

45.1 

5.7 


6.6 

1.8 

L7 

2.6 

1.9 

las 

LI 

.6 

5.6 

.5 

8,8 

3.1 

1.8 

L9 

43.6 

7.9 


6.1 

2.7 

3.0 

3.5 

as 

12,6 

.9 

as 

9.2 

1.5 

6.1 

.7 

3.0 

.8 

33.9 

7.6 


Total., 


406,826,718 


776,678,135 


479,900,032 


100.0 


POEBST PRODUCTS. 

Naval stores: 

Rosin— 

Argentina. 

Austria-Hungary. 

B^fcum... 

BrsSil. 

Canada. 

Germany..'.... 

Italy...... 

Netherlands..... 

Russia, European_ 

Uhited gingdcm.... 
Other countries. 


Sarrde, 


97,750 

140;588 


191,038 

280,993 


Bands, 
116,708 
2,989 
14; 623 
154,513 
71,316 
98 
18,470 
24,554 
45 

504,489 


BaneU, 
136,346 
3^179 
31,065 
146,965 
102,633 
31,310 
32,797 
11; 463 


&8 


12.5 

18.0 


100.0 


9.6 

.2 

1.2 

12.8 

5.9 


(*) 


299,891 

371,080 


24.5 

36.2 


2.0 

25.1 


mo 


11.7 

lae 

as 

a7 

as 

1.0 


25.8 

31.9 


Total... 


779,027 


1,209,627 




GaXkms, 

183,702 


Gallon*. 


Brim 0<»aziia.. 


Genuanv.... 

Netherlahas....... 

United KiE^cocn.. 
Other counfries... 


Tct^. 


800,361 

1,134; 122 


294,076 
1,304;832 


3QA8U 
13?; 611 
969;776 
10,716 
673,653 
6,220,048 
1,827,096 


1,164,32 8 

GaZZonc. 
636,682 
29S;337 
780,368 
864,297 
71,590 
459 330 
5,238; 621 
1,114^198 


mo 


21.5 

30.5 


7.9 

35.2 


loao 


5.0 

a9 

L3 

9.1 

,1 

6.3 

58.3 

17.0 


mo 


6.7 

3.1 

as 

9.1 
.8 
4.9 
55.4 

11.7 


3,717,093 


10,672,102 


9,458,423 


mo 


loao 


mo 


1 Anstria only 


* liess then. 0.05 of 1 per cent. 
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Table ZQl.^Destination of principal farm products exported from the United States, 
^915-^9^0—Continued. 



Quantity. 

Per cent of total. 

Article and country to which 
coiisignea. 

Year ending Dee. 31— . 

Year ending Dec. 31— 


1918 

1919 

1920 

1918 

1919 

1920 

FOREST PRODUCTS—continued. 







Lumber: 

Fir- 

Austrulia. 

MJeet 

54,9o8 

16,557 

28,488 

13,479 

30,926 

6,880 

4,158 

2,9S0 

50,830 

24,341 

38,809 

Mjeet 

87,650 

Mteet, 

72,144 

P.et, 

20.2 

P.ct 

12.5 

P.ct. 

16.0 

Canada. 

2L846 

6 068 

10,151 

23,088 

88,667 

63,165 

8,101 

5,055 

8,372 

57,086 

41,032 

74,462 

6.1 

9.2 

2.2 

Chile.:. 

10.5 

2.0 

6.1 

China. 

49,544 

4.9 

16.5 

19.6 

Japan. 

27,810 

11.4 

9.2 

14.0 

Mexico. 

7,879 

3,873 

18,231 

^,858 

2.5 

2.6 

1.7 

Zealand. 

. 1.6 

1.3 

1.1 

■panaTTia. 

1.1 

6.1 ! 

1.8 

Peru. 

18.7 

11.1 

12.7 

United Kingdom. 

40,522 

48,863 

8.9 

13.5 

9.1 

Other countries.. 

14.2 

16.0 

16.7 


Total... 

272,401 

301,144 

451,223 

100.0 

100.0 1 

1 100.0 


Oak— 

Argentina. 

2,779 

44,021 

793 

13,105 

42,799 

2,520 

4,540 

42,487 

385 

4.3 

8.3 j 

4.3 

Canada. 

68.1 

27.1 

40.4 

Prance. 

1.2 

1.6 i 

.4 

United Kingdom. 

8,791 

8,279 

70,915 

28,598 

33,616 

24,114 

13.6 

44.9 

32.0 

Other countries. 

12.8 

18.1 

22.9 



Total. 

64,663 

157,937 

105,141 

100.0 

100.0 

! 100.0 


Pine, yellow, long leaf— 

Argentina. 

17,902 

920 

73,978 

1,024 

lIlOG 

154,843 

9 408 
2,621 

92,596 

9,902 

753 

6.0 

16.9 

14.5 

Brazil. 

.3 

.2 

1.6 

Canada. 

1,845 

168,753 

.6 

.3 

.1 

Chiha...... 

254,959 

56.3 

35.4 

40.0 

Prance.. 

167 

2,129 
2,019 
73,865 
10,511 
18 971 
43,589 
18,956 
108,902 

.1 

2.1 

.3 

Italy. 

2,670 

30,298 

12,442 

339 

.9 

.6 

• 3 

Mexico... 

34 896 

10.1 

8.0 

11.6 

Panama.. 

7 369 

4.1 

1.7 

1.6 

Spain... 

7,797 
66 108 
16,394 
62,229 

.1. 

1.8 

3.0 

Umted Kingdom.. 

18,365 

2,019 

44,202 

6.1 

15.1 

6.8 

Uruguay..... 

.7 

3.7 

, 3.0 

Other countries. 

14.7 

14.2 

1 17.2 


Total. 

299,9!^ 

437,773 

637,152 

100.0 

100.0 

i 100.0 


Bailroad ties: 

Canada.. 

Number, 

1,580,127 

471,713 

29,953 

42,216 

317,332 

19,435 

221,047 

Number, 

1,573,937 

319,224 

62,513 

Jttumber. 

922,547 

758,030 

58.9 

33.5 

1 

21.7 

Cuba. 

17.6 

6.8 

: 17.9 

Prance. 


1.1 

1.3 

L2 

loa 

Honduras....... 

54,463 
476 970 
2,001,994 
210,771 

282,027 
516 754 
1,220 670 
537,301 

1.6 

! 6.0 

Mexico.... 

11.8 

12.2 

U^t^ Kingdom........... 

.7 

42.6 

29.0 

Other counties.. 

8.3 

4.5 

1 12.6 


Total...-. 

2,681,823 

4,699,902 

4,240,238 

100.0 

100.0 

i 100.0 



Timber, sawed: 

Pitch pine, long leai— 

Canada. 

532 

Mjeet 

393 

Mfeet.' 

786 

L5 

.3 

i 

' .6 

Prance.. 

192 

8,433 

6,950 
5 380 

.5 

5.5i 4.4 

Italy. 

17,551 

100,133 

27,676 


11.4 

' 4.0 

United Kingdom.. 

19,928 

15,240 

74 017 
48;8Q6 

55.5 

42.5 

64.9 

17.9 

' 54.9 

Other countries. 

36.1 


. -Total. 

35,892 

154,186 

134,939 

100.0 

100.0 

, mo 



90912^—yBK 1921-49 
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Table 392 .—Origin of principal farm products imported into the United States, 

ms-mo. ‘ 



Quantity. 

Per cent of total. 

Article and coimtry of origin. 

Year ending Dec. 31— 

Year ending Deo, 31— 


1918 

1919 

1920 

1918 

1919 

1920 

A.NIMAL MATTER. 

Cittle: 

Canada. 

Number. 

249,316 

166,633 

2,653 

Number. 

550,004 

90,541 

1,850 

Number. 

316,559 

58,926 

3,629 

P.ct. 

70.7 

P. ct. 
85.6 

P.cf. 

83.5 


28.5 

14.1 

15.5 


.8 

.3 

1.0 



352,601 

642,395 

379,114 

100.0 , 

100.0 

100.0 


Horses: 

Canada..... 

3,a86 

211 

4,495 

11 

4,084 

87.5 

90.0 

91.2 

France... 

25. 

5.5 

.2 

.6 

Me:iico..... 

141 

412 

178 

3.6 

8.2 

4.0 

Other comities... 

131 

76 

189 

3.4 

1.6 

4.2 


Total. 

3,869 

4,994 

4,476 

100.0 

i 100.0 

1 100.0 

CJiieese, including substitutes: 

A rgAritina __ 

Pon-nds. 

6,589,121 

100,243 

542,010 

5,044 

Pounds. 

5,043,010 

4,731,529 

680,867 

373,807 

4,947 

12,364 

Pounds. 

9,871,815 

813,001 

1,583,119 

985,197 

863,405 

801,902 

87.1 

44.5 

61.7 

Canada. 

1.3 

41.8 

5.1 

Franco.-.. 

7.1 

6.0 

9.9 

Ataly..... 

.1 

3.3 

6.2 

Nf,f:Tifirlands--. 


‘‘li 

5.4 




5.0 

0 ther countries..... 

3^,626 

485,690 

! 1,075,286 

4.4 

4.3 

6.7 


Total... 

7,562,044 

11,332,204 

15,993,725 

loao 

100.0 

100.0 

Fibers, animal: 

Silk, ravs'— 

caana. 

5,750,902 

5,503 

27,074,811 

84,237 

9,099,492 
1,866,807 
33,726 581 
125,038 

5,931,863 

1,111,132 

22,903,609 

Ul,770 

17,5 

20.3 

19.7 

Italy. 

(0 

4.2 

3.7 

Jap^.. 

82.4 

75.3 

76.2 

Other countries.. 

.1 

.2 

.4 





Total.-. 

32,865,453 

44,816,918 

30,053,374 

mo 

100.0 

100.0 

Wool, class 1— 

Argentina___ 

203,238,338 

65,117,777 

118,854,446 
46,054,615 
204,210 
51,466,180 
12,086,657 
11,959,417. 
8,528,802 
14,284,386 
14 704;025 
49,931,366 
6,115,434 

71,910,160 
37,371,888 
1,249,998 
17 296,456 

54.4 

35.6 

33.9 

Australia...... 

17.4 

13.8 

17.6 

Belgium....... 

,1 

.8 

BtltiBh. ^ui^ AMoa. 

51,063,594 j 
2,717,725 
10,886,730 1 
10,505,636 1 
6,276,375 1 
38,676 
17,655,593 
6,410,427 

13.7 

15.4 

8.1 

OftBiidP-.-.. 

7,628,812 
14,614,334 
525 409 
25 531 
28,067,677 
29,767,684 
3,134,401 

.7 

3.6 

3.6 

ChUe.... 

2.9 

3.6 

6.8 

China. 

2.8 

2.6 j 

• .2 

Kew Zealand.......... 

1.7 

■ 

4.3 

C^> 

United Kingdom. 

, 4.4 

'‘13,0 

TJnignay. 

14.9 

14.0 

Other countries. 

1.7: 

1.7 

1.6 


Total. 

373,910,875 

334,099,538 

212,302,240 

100 .0: 

100.0 

100.0 



Wool, class 3— 

Argentina,........ 

2,357,025 

709,549 

1,205,567 

60,280 

6,192,218 

2,087,101 

650,924 

642,970 

1,347,067 
190,247 
2,863,800 
3,063,162 j 
3,881,918 

22.4 

14,0 

11.9 


6 .7 

1.4 

1.8 

, __ _ 

China.... 

11.5 j 

4.3 

25.2 

United Kingdom.... 

3,382,806 

8,081,171 

.6 

22.8 

27.0 

Other countries_-.. 

58.8 1 

54.5 

34.1 


Total...... 

10,524,639 1 

14,844,972 

11,355,194 

mo ; 

mo 

100.0 

Wool, class 3— 

Arywatinn,_ 

15,068,215 

14,945,112 

1,764,692 

21.7 

14.5 

4.9 

BiSish Bast Indies,. 

Briti^ South Africa. 

9,575 

4,442,103 

8,196,911 

81,198,498 

2,739,987 

68,218 

2,386,267 

13,274,457 

29,813,744 

1,539,889 

1,853,308 

2,931,914 

19,044,860 

. 366,900 
674,041 


.1 

2.5 

1.0 

1.9 

10.4 

32.8 

dflle,... 

3,715,670 

11,762,921 

2,650,565 

2,810,036 

2,349,343 

6,380,016 

11.8 

13.7 

nWna.... 

45.0 

30.8 

Bossia. (Asiatic and £uro> 
pean)...... 

4.0 

1.6 

7.4 

Turkey, Asiatic.; 

1.4 

7.8 

Turkey .European. 



3.0 

6.5 

Unit^ Kingdom. 



19.6 


Other countries.. 

7,630,589 

12,492,475 

3,397,123 

11.1 

12.8 

9.5 

Total...... 

69,291,858 

96,948,324 

35,870,207 

100.0 

100 .0- 

100.0 




’liesa than 0.05 of 1 per cent. 
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Table 392.- 


■^Origin of principal farm, products imported into the United States, 
1918-1920-^on-timied. 


Article and country of origin. 


ANIMAL MATTER—continued. 

Hides and skins other than furs: 
Oalfekins— 

Argentina. 

Belgiuin. 

Canada. 

Denmark. 

East Indies. 

France. 

Germany. 

Netherlands. 

Norway. 

Fnitea Kingdom. 

Other countries. 


Total. 


Cattle hides-^ 

Argentina. 

Belgium... 

Brazil.. 

Canada.. 

China. 

Colombia. 

Cuba. 

East Indies. 

France. 

Italy. 

Mexico. 

Netherlands. 

United Elngdom.. 

Uruguay. 

Venezuela. 

Other countries... 


Total. 


Goatskins— 

Aden. 

Africa n.e.s. 

Argentina. 

Brazil. 

British Africa. 

CMua. 

East Indies. 

Prance. 

Mexico. 

United Kingdom.. 

Venezuela. 

Other countries... 


Total. 


Sheepskins— 

Aden.... 

Argentina. 

Brazil. 

British India. 

British Oceania. 

British South Africa. 

Canada. 

China. 

Prance. 

Russia, European_ 

United Kingd^..... 

Uruguay. 

Other countries. 


Total. 52,464,351 


Quantity. 


Year ending Dee. 31— 


1918 


Pounds. 

486,134 


1,031,069 


3,284,283 

30,947 


863,679 


12,643 

1,923,968 


7,582,723 


89,072,009 


748,697 
253,175 
124,640 
522,824 
085, 


22 , 


976,876 

37,258 

27,459 

541,069 

753,236 

485,670 


221,051,070 


866,760 
31,172 
2,326,191 
2,906,400 
3,1JH),091 
13,811,65-1 
32,446,710 
12,680 
2,8.89,599 
227,639 
752,546 
2,902,267 


62,363,549 

622,691 
9,087,101 
985,249 
2,789,044 
26,000 044 
5 937,809 
798,873 
1,521,008 
248,610 


373,505 

570,778 

4,529,639 


1919 


Pounds. 

4,467,257 

721,686 

5,280,116 

4,086,657 

24,045,701 

4,590,533 


7,737,059 

2,012,338 

1,664,878 

9,949,296 


64,555,521 


146,103,225 
174,066 
29,517,585 
43,062,218 
7,748,834 
14,979,377 
12 500,062 
14,350,871 
7,701,942 
93, .351 
26,288 812 
4,031,983 
5,370,120 
48,294,455 
7, 922 391 
39,143,489 


407,282,271 


6,726,236 
2,385,158 
7,474,336 
6,606 887 
7,931,326 
15,217,301 
62,772,369 
1,848,224 
3,315,986 
4,432,373 
1 ^ 813,980 
12^132,689 


1.33,656,814 

2,494,391 
15 674,103 
3 175,161 
4,694,998 
16,933 622 
7 415 027 
5,341,467 
2,072,754 
370,094 
76 423 
9,971 076 
2 491 2S7 
14,321 467 


85,(yn,819 


1920 


Pounds. 
2,872,764 
753,992 
2,719,149 
2,230,908 
7,708,606 
8,201,685 
7,063 
3,iaS,SG3 
1,361,112 
811,420 
5,366,829 


35,1.32,286 


113,117,368 
139,018 
1^488,355 
2^567,282 
4,765,174 
9,977,059 
6,549,229 
9,0-16,283 
7,132,294 
1,999,432 
7,064,935 
2,422,620 
1,907,200 
25,905,130 
4,733.767 
33,519,371 


27.5,324,607 


•4,301,269 
2,355,373 
2,898 427 
4,894,496 
3,938,27.5 
19,061,518 
29,205,295 
810,267 
1,63.1,663 
1,886,026 
1,650,788 
7,494,211 


80,204,637 


1 , , _ 
13,679,809 
2,420,631 
4,981,618 
23,880 470 
4,678,403 
8,111,231 
600 878 
653,980 
40,240 
11,950,393 
830,733 


82,748,981 


Per cent of total. 


Year ending Dec. 31— 


1918 1919 1920 


F.ct. 

5.8 


13.6 


43.3 

.4 


11.4 


.2 

25.3 


100.0 


40.3 


6.8 

8.7 

2.3 

3.1 

5.0 

.7 


10.4 

Cl 

16.1 

1.2 

6.1 


100.0 


1.4 

.1 

3.7 

4.7 

5.1 
22.1 
.52.0 

4.6 
.4 

1.2 

4.7 


100.0 


1.2 

17.3 

1.9 
5.3 

47.7 

11.3 
1.5 

2.9 

.5 


.7 

1.1 

8.6 


loao 


P.ct. 

6.9 

1.1 

S.2 

0.3 

37.2 

7.1 


12.0 

3.1 

2.6 

15.5 


100.0 


35.9 

10.0 

1.9 

3.7 

3.1 

3.5 

1.9 

1.0 

1:3 

11.9 
1.9 

9.6 


100.0 


5.0 

1.8 

5.6 
4.9 
.5.9 

11.4 

47.0 

1.4 

2.6 
3.3 
2,1 

. 9.1 


100.0 


2.9 

18.4 

3.7 
5.5 

10.9 

8.7 

6.3 

2.4 
.4 
.1 

11.7 

2.0 

17.1 


100.0 


p.ct. 

8.2 

2.1 

7.7 

6.4 

21.9 

23.3 

«S.8 

3.9 

2.3 

15.4 


100.0 


41.1 

.1 

7.1 

10.0 

1.7 

3.6 

3.3 

2.6 

.7 

2.0 

.9 

.7 

9.4 
1.7 

12.1 


100.0 


.'3.4 

2.9 
3.6 
6.1 

4.9 


1.0 

2.0 

2.3 

2.1 

9.4 


100.0 


3.6 
10.5 
2.9 
G.0 
28.9 

5.7 

3.8 
.7 
.8 

1.0 

17.7 


100.0 


1 Less than 0,05 0 il per cent. 
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Table Z^2,~-0ngm 6f iM^orted into the United States, 


Per ecnt of total. 



Article and country of origin. 


VEGETABLE MATTER. 

Cocoa, crude: 

Brazil.. 

British West Africa, 

British West Indies., 

Dominican Kepubllc. 

Ecuador. 

Portugal._ 

United ICingdom. 

Venezuela.. 

Other countries 

Total 

Coffee: 

Brazil.__ 

Central American States and 
British Honduras. 

Colombia.. 

East Indies 

Mexico._ 

Netherlands. 

Venezuela__ 

West Indies and Bermuda. 
Other countries 

Total 

Fibers, vegetable; 

Cotton— 

British India. 

Egypt 
M^co. 

Peru.. 

United Kingdom. 

Other countries 

Total, 

Fla.x— 

Belgium 

Canada.. 

Russia, European. 

United Klndgom., 

Other countries. 

Total 

Juteand jute butts— 

British East Indies. 

Other countries, 

Total. 

ManQa fiber— 

Philippine Islands. 

Other countries. 

Total, 

Sisal 

1 ^, . 

Other countries. 

Total 

Bananas; 

Britl^ West Indies. 

Oratral .^eii^oan States arid 
Bnti^ Honduras. 
Cuba...^....... 

Smith America. 

Other countries. 

Total, 

^ Less than 0.05 of 3L per cent. 
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Table 392.—On^w of principal Jam products imported into the United States^ 

Continued. 



Quantity. 

Per cent of total. 

Article and country of origin. 

Year ending Dec. 31— 

Year ending Dec. 31— 


1918 . 

1919 

1920 

1918 

1919 

1920 

viiOETABLE MATTER—Continued. 

Walnuts- 

China. 

France. 

Italy. 

Pounds. 

1,891,243 

6,552,094 

909,196 

Pounds. 
7,080,192 
8,519 292 
6,360,433 

Pounds. 

6,701,431 

14,718,220 

5 411,393 
161,685 
4,908,103 

P.cL 

14.5 

60.4 

7.0 

P.ct. 

22.5 

27.0 

20.2 

P.ct. 

21.0 

46.2 
17.0 

.5 

15.3 

Other countries... 

Total. 

3,658,871 

9,536,060 

28.1 

30.3 

13,011,404 

31,495,977 

31,890,832 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

OiIs,vegetahle: 

Olive, edible— 

France. 

Italy. 

Spain. 

‘ Other countries. 

Total. 

Gallons. 
88,088 
5,729 
66 895 
11,449 

GttUons. 

183,124 

251,902 

8,557,416 

31,694 

Gallms. 

382,040 
1,124,041 
2,420,592 
152;138 

51.5 
3.3 

38.5 
6.7 

2.0 
2.8 
94.8 
, .4 

9.4 

27.6 

59.3 

3.7 

171,161 

9,024,136 

4,078,811 

100.0 

100.0- 

100.0 

Soya bean oil— 

China. 

Japanese-China. 

Japan. 

Otner countries. 

Total. 

Opium: 

Turkey, Asiatic and European,. 

United Kingdom. 

Other countries. 

Total. 

Pounds. 
13,588,334 
230,839,925 
91,605 233 
658 

Pounds. 
11,230,292 
99,042,642 
84,218 232 
1,317; 255 

Pounds. 
1484,191 
61 426,720 
52; SOL 232 
i;607 

4.0 

68.7 

27.3 

5.7 

50.6 

43.0 

.7 

2.2 

51.2 

46.6 

C) 

335,984,148 

195,808,421 

112,213,760 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

121,324 

38,297 

641,187 

40,207 

48,878 

187,978 

4 763 
18,546 

76.0 

24.0 

1 ■ ■ 

87.8 

5.5 

6.7 

89.0 

2.2 

8.8 

159,621 

730,272 

211,277 

loao 

100.0 

100.0 

Seeds; 

Flaxseed or linseed— 

Argentina. 

■Rrlttsh Ttidift. 

Bushels. 
9,668,119 
11 OSS 
3,240,043 
21 
53,205 

Bushels. 

12,353,932 

Bushels. 

22,778,359 

74.5 

.1 

25.0 

88.0 

92.4 

Canada.. 

1,279,132 

i, 637, sis 

9.1 

6.6 

Other countries. 

Total. 1 

403,120 

223,018 

2.9 

1.0 

12,074,470 

14,030,184 

24,641,190 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Grass seed—clover— 

Canada. 

France. 

fJerpm'jiy..,.. .... 

Pounds. 

7,209,330 

631,911 

Pounds. 
.10,870,385 
8,530,878 
27 617 
4,639,318 
973,900 

Founds. 

4,379,666 

12,198,012 

1 505,692 
5,095,882 
2,307,840 

75,7 

6.6 

43.4 
34.1 

.1 

18.5 
3.9 

17.2 

47.9 

5.9 

20.0 

9.0 

Italy.. 

Other countries. 

Total... 

1,328,715 

360,010 

14.0 

3.7 

9,519,966 

25,041,998 

25,487,082 

100.0 

100.0 

ioixo 

Sugar, raw cane: 

Cuba. 

Dominican Republic. 

Dutch East Inmes. 

Philippine Islands... 

South America... 

Other countries. 

Total. 

4,953,689,419 
4,831,020 
3 272 
133,602,975 
29,429,746 
43,284,440 

6,086,141,983 
7,988,541 
30,963,112 
175 872,529 
35,040 367 
83,682,943 

5,763,152,794 

184,071,693 

646,193,950 

291,716,240 

522,999,268 

721,534,130 

96.9 

'i: 
.6 
' .8 

95.2 

.1 

.4 

2.5 

,5 

1.8 

71.8 
2.3 

6.8 
3,6 
6.5 
9.0 

5,166,840,872 

7,019,690,475 

8,028,668,075 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Tea: 

Canada. 

China.. 

East Indies. 

Japan. 

United Kingdom. 

Other countries. 

Total. 

2,294,155 
. 14,202,680 

. 60 364,828 

. 56,436,650 

381,799 
738,089 

2,257,012 
10,667,985 
26,987,616 
39 959,916 
534 647 
666,746 

1,644,840 
10,624,821 
31,384,537 
29,749,891 
13 931,177 
2 ; 911,349 

1.7 

10.6 

44.9 

42.0 

.3 

.5 

2.8 

13.0 

33.3 

49.4 
.7 
,8 

1.8 

11.3 
34.8 
33.0 

15.4 
3.2 

. 134,418,201 

80,962,920 

90,246,615 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 


iLess than 0.05 of 1 per cent. 

























































768 Yearlook of the Department of AgrkvMre^ 1921. 

Table 392 .—of principal farm prodv£ts imported into the United StateB^ 
. Continued. 


Aitide aad country of origin. 

Quantity. 

Per cent of total. 

Year ending Dec. 31— 

Year ending Deo, 31— 

1918 

1019 

1920 

1918 

1919 

1920 

VEGETABLE MATTEK—Continued. 

Tobacco leaf: 

Wrapper- 

Dutch East Indies. 

Netherlands. 

Other countries. 

Total. 

Other leaf— 

Cuba. 

Dominican Republic. 

Germany. 

Pounds. 

6,984,516 

1,315 

327,269 

Pounds. 

6,504,615 

109,723 

530,804 

Pounds. 

2, 102,664 
7,720,255 
102,106 

P.ct. 

95.5 

0) 

4.5 

P.ct. 

90.9 

1.5 

7.6 

P. ct, 
21.2 
77.8 
1.0 

7,313,100 

7,154,142 

9,925,025 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

20,490,954 

18,953,603 

21,969,643 

6,433,478 

23,616,999 

4,054,261 

9!),81S 

9,023,777 

18,850,091 

2,960,815 

11,841,997 

26.9 

24.9 

28.1 

8.2 

33.5 

6.8 

.1 

12.8 

26.8 

4.2 

16.8 

Greece..'... 

Turkey, Asiatic. 

Turkey, Euiopean. 

Other countries. 

Total. 

EOEEST PEODXrCTS. 

India rubber, crude: 

Belljium.... tt t r.-. 

17,4tl6,0‘l5 

23,880 

19,236,473 

20,702,622 

11,878,239 

3,094,792 

14,131,362 

23.0 

<') 

25.2 

26.5 

15.2 

4.0 

18.0 

76,201,015 

78,210,136 

70,453,758 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

665,001 

58,845,384 

5,320;540 

448,827 

390,834,566 

2,410,319 

963,242 

6,965,762 

87,422 

60,251,894 

9,097,474 

Pounds. 

1,487,642 

36,981,973 

371,334 

i 200,583 

424,301,608 
3,588,662 
900,411 
6,215,157 
2,188,747 
75,297,018 
15,063,001 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

0.1 

11.0 

1.0 

.1 

72.9 

.4 

.2 

1.3 

(1) 

11.2 

1.8 

P.Cf. 

0.3 

6.5 
.1 

.6 

.2 

1.1 

A 

13.3 

2.6 

Brazil.... 

Canada. 

Central American States and 

British Honduras. 

East Mies. 

France. 

Mexico. 

Other South America. 

Portogal. 

United Kingdom. 

Other countries. 

Total.... 

Wood: 

Cabinet wood. mahogany— 

British Africa.. 

ContralAmerlGanStatesand 1 

British Etmdurae..... 

Mosico. 

United Kingdom. 

Other countries. 

Total. 

40,332,620 

2,712,336 

387,144 
265,049,618 
169,318 
2,185,809 
3^590,744 
424 424 
6,027,165 
4,489,130 

12.4 

.8 

.1 

81.3 

.1 

.7 

1.1 

.1 

2.0 

1.4 

325,959,308 

535,940,421 

566,546,136 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Mfcd. 

6,353 

22,971 
10 711 
77 
3,986 

Mfea. 

13,849 

18,556 

5,610 

656 

4,007 

Jf/fCt. * 
9,521 

26,634 

6,350 

5,088 

5,114 

14.4 

53.1 

24.3 

.2 

9.0 

32.4 

«:5 

13.1 

1.5 

9.6 

18.1 

50.4 

12.1 

9.7 

9.7 

44,098 

42,678 

52,607 

mo 

100,0 , 

100.0 

Boards, deals, planks, and other 
sawed lumber— 

Canada. 

Other countries. 

Total. 

1,183,015 

23,012 

1,119,244 

24,943 

1,309,260 

29,270 

98.1 

1.9 

97.8 

2.2 

97.8 

2.2 

1,206,037 

1,144,187 

1,338,530 1 

100.0 

100.0 

100,0 

Wood pulp: 

Canada. 

Germany.... 

Ltmg tom. 
508,081 

Long tom, 
461,392 

Long tons. \ 
584,534 1 
7,924 i 
30,590 
189,748 
^,398 

98.4 

81.2 

72.2 
1.0 
3.8 

17.3 
6.7 

Norway. 

Sweden... 

Other countries. 

Total. 

6,1M 

700 

2,343 

11,168 

76,410 

18,902 

l6 

.1 

.5 

2.61 

13.5 

8.8 

516,258 

567,872 

809,194 

1G0.O 

100.0 

100.0 


1 Less iSsm 0.05 of 1 per o«at. 
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Table Foreign trade of the United Statee in aepicuUnral products 1852-1920. 
[Compiled from reporta of Foreign Commerce and Navigation of tlie United States. All values are gold.] 
[In roimd thousands, i. e., 000 omitted.] 



Agricultural exports.* 

Agricultural im¬ 
ports.* 



Forest products 


Year ending 

Domestic. 



Per 
eent- 
ageof 
all im¬ 
ports. 

Excess of 
agricultu¬ 
ral exports 

Exports. 


Excess 

June 30— 

Total. 

Per 
cent- 
ageof 
all ex¬ 
ports. 

For¬ 

eign. 

Total. 

(+) or of 
imports 

Do¬ 

mestic. 

For¬ 

eign. 

Im¬ 

ports. 

of ex¬ 
ports 
(-l-)orof 
imports 
(-). 


Thou- 

Per 

ThOUr 

Thou- 

Per 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thoih 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Average: 

1852-1856... 

sands. 

ceU, 

sands. 

sands. 

cent. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

8164,895 

80.9 

$8,060 

$77,847 

29.1 

•f $95,108 

$6,819 

$694 

$3,256 

+ $4,267 

1857-1861... 

215,709 

81.1 

10,174 

121,018 

38.2 

■f 104,865 

9,995 

962 

6,942 

+ 4,015 

1862-1866... 

148,866 

75.7 

9,288 

122,222 

43. C 

-1- 35,932 

7,366 

,798 

8,511 

- 347 

1867-1871... 

250,713 

76.9 

8,538 

179,774 

42.3 

■f 79,477 

}1,77« 

691 

14,813 

- 2,347 

• 1872-1876... 

896,666 

78.6 

8,853 

263,156 

46.5 

+ 142,364 

17,907 

960 

19,728 

- 862 

1877-1881... 

591,351 

80.4 

8,632 

266,384 

5a4 

-i- 333,509 

17,579 

553 

22,006 

- 3,874 

1882-1886... 

557,473 

76.3 

9,340 

311,708 

46.8 

+ 265,106 

24,705 

1,417 

34,253 

- 8,131 

1887-1891... 

573,287 

74.7 

6,982 

366,950 

43.3 

213,319 

26,061 

1,443 

39,617 

- 12,144 

1892-1896... 

638,748 

73.0 

8,446 

398,332 

51.6 

■f 248,863 

29,276 

45,961 

1,707 

45,091 

62,327 

- 14,107 

- 3,083 

1897-1901... 

827', 560 

65.9 

10,962 

376,650 

50.2 

■f 461,978 

8,283 

1902-1908... 

879,641 

50.5 

11,022 

487,881 

46.3 

-i- 403,583 

63,585 

3,S5Q 

, 79,886 
137,061 

- 12,451 

1907-1911... 

975,899 

53.9 

12,126 

634,571 

45.2 

■f 352,954 

88,764 

6,488 

- 41,799 

1912-1916... 

1,256,452 

45.1 

24,275 

924,699 

50.1 

-1- 356,028 

92,129 

6,563 

186,390 

- 87,698 

1901. 

951,628 

65.2 

11,293 

391,931 

"^47.6 

-h 670,990 

55,309 

3,590 

67, U4 

+ 1,825 

1902. 1 

857,114 

63.2 

10,308 

418,745 

! 45.8 

-1- 453,677 

48,929 

3,609 

59,187 

- 6,6 49 

1903. 

878,481 

63.1 

13,506 

456,199 

445 

-1- 435,787 

58,734 

2,865 

71,478 

- 9,879 

1904,,.... 

ms:: .. 

85?, 160 

59.5 

12 626 

461 435 

. 46.6 

-1- 410,350 
+ 285,370 

70,086 

4,177 

3,790 

79,619 

- 6,356 

826,905 

55.4 

12,317 

553,851 

49.6 

63,199 

92,681 

- 25,691 

Wte....!.. 

976,047 

' 58.7 

10,856 

554,176 

45.2 

+ 432,728 

76,975 

4,809 

96,462 

- 14,673 

1907. 

1,031405 
1,01? 396 

56.9 

11,614 

026,837 

43.7 

■h 439,182 

92,949 

5,500 

122,421, 

- 23,972 

1908. 

55.5 

10,299 

639,690 

45.2 

-i- 488,005 

90,382 

4,670 

97,733' 

- 2,801 

1909..... 

903,238 

55.1 

9,585 

63a 613 
687,609 

48.7 

-h 274,210 

72,442 

4,983 

123,920 

- 46,495 

1910. 

871,158 

sag 

H470 

44.2 

-f- 198,119 

85,030 

9,802 

178,872 

- 8*1,040 

1911. 

1,030,794 

51.2 

14,665 

680,205 

44.5 

366,254 

103,039 

7,687 

162,312 

- 61,686 

1912. 

1,050,627 

48.4 

12,198! 

783,457 

815,301 

47.4 

-t- 279,277 

108,122 

6,413 

7,432 

172,523 

—- 57,9SS 

1913. 

1,323,652 

■16.3 

15,029 

45.0 

+ 323,381 
-i- 207,466 

124,836 

180,602 

155,261 

- 48,235 

1914. 

1,113,974 

47.8 

17,729 

924,247 

48.8 

106,979 

4,518 

- 43,765 

1915. 

1,475,933 

54.3 

34,420 

910,786 

54.4 

-P 599,571 

52,554 

5,089 

165,849 

-10^207 

1916. 

1,518,071 

35.5 

42,088 

1,189,705 

54.1 

■f 370,454 

68,155 

OOrH 

252,851 

"180,331 

1917. 

1,908,253 

31.6 

37,040 

1,404972 

52. S 

-t- 600,921 

68,919 

87,181 

322,699 

-242,60i) 

3918. 

2,280,466 

39.1 

39,553 

1,618,874 

55.0 

4- 701,144 

6,066 

335,038 

"241,787 

Calendar year* 
1918. 

2,756,665 

45,6 

73,959 

1,671,196 

.55.1 

-hl,16i^428 

88,022 

5,891 

279,605 

-186^602 

1919 . 

1920 (pro- 
liminary) 

4,107,159 

53.0 

122>1 

?392;880 

61.8 

+1,83^889 

150;324 

6,899 

374,456 

"217,232 

3,466,620 

42.9 

105,817 

3,011,868 

-67*0 

+ 561,060 

191,848 

10,330 

531,332 

-319,134 


i Not including forest products. 

























MISCELLANEOUS AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS. 

CROP SUMMARY. 

Tlio Pecembor estimates of the Crop Reporting Board of the Bureau of Markets and Crop Estimates 
of the acreage, production, and value (based on prices paid to fanners on Dec. 1) of impoitant farms 
crops of the United States in 1921, 1920, and 1919, b^d on the reports of the correspondents and agents 
of the Bureau, are as follows (1919 figures revised): 

Table SH.—Orop simmiry^ 1921 ^ 1920^ and 1919. 


Crop. 


Acreage. 


Production. 


Per acre. 


Total. 


Unit. 


Farm, value Dec. 1. 


Per imit. 


Total.. 


Corn: 

1921. 

1920 . 

1919 . 

Winter wheat: 

1921 . 

1920 . 

1919 . 

Spring wheat: 

1921 . 

1920 . 

1919 . 

All wheat: 

1921 . 

1920 . 

1919 . 

Oaf.s: 

1921 . 

1920 . 

1919. 

Barley: 


■ 1019.. 

Rye: 

1921.. 

1920 .. 

1919.. 

Buckwheat: 

1921 .. 


1919 . 

Flaxseed: 

1921.. 

1920.. . 

1919.. . 

Rico: 

1921.. 

1920 . 

1919. 

Potatoes: 

1921 . 

1920.. . 

1919. 

Sweet potatoes: 

1921.. ... 


1919. 

Hay, taxno: 
1921. 


103,850,000 

101,699,000 

97,170,000 

42,702,000 

40,016,000 

50,494,000 

19,706,000 

21,127,000 

25,200,000 

62,408,000 

61,143.000 

75,694.000 

44,823,000 
42,491.000 
40, 359 ; 000 

7,210,000 

7,600,000 

0,720,000 

4,228,000 

4.409,000 

6,307.000 

671,000 

701,000 

700,000 

1,165,000 
1 757,000 
1,503,000 

911,000 

1,336,000 

1,063,000 

3,815,000 

3,657,000 

3,642,000 

1,066.000 

992,000 

941,000 

58,742,000 

58,101,000 

56,888,000 


1919 .. 

Hay. wild; 

1921. 

1920 . 

1919. 

All hay: 

1921 . 

3920. 

1919 . 

Tobacco; 

1921.... 

1920 .. 

1919.. 

Cotton: 

1921 .. 

3920.. 

1919. 

Otitton seed: 

1921... 

1920.... 

1919. 

^ Pounds per acre and cents pea: pound, 

770 


15,483,000 

15,787,000 

17,150,000 

74,226,000 

73,888,000 

74,038,000 

1,436,000 

1,960.000 

1,931,000 

30,509,000 

35,878,000 

33,666,000 


29.7 

31.5 

28.9 

13.7 
15.3 

15.1 

las 

lao 

8.2 

12.7 

13.6 

12.8 

23.7 

35.2 

29.3 

20.9 

24.9 

22.0 

13.7 
13.7 
12.0 

21.0 
la? 
2 a 6 

7.0 

6.1 

4.8 

40.1 
39.0 
39.5 

90.9 

110.3 

91.2 


104.8 

103.2 

1,39 

1.51 

1.52 


1.11 

1.07 

1.30 

L43 

1.41 

749.4 
807.3 
751 1 

1124.5 
J 178.4 

1161.5 


3.080,372,000 I 
3,208,584.000 I 
2,811,302,000 

587,032,000 ' 

610,597,000 

760,377,000 

207,861,000 

222,430,000 

207,603,000 

794,893,000 

833,027,000 

967,979,000 

1,030.737.000 

1,490,281,000 

1,184,030,000 

151,181,000 

189,332,000 

147,608,000 

57,918,000 

60,490.000 

75,483,000 

14,079,000 
• 18,142,000 
14,899,000 

8,112,000 

10,774,000 

7,256,000 

36,.515,000 
52,066,000 
41,985,000 

846,823,000 

403,296,000 

822,867,000 

98,660,000 

103,925.000 

97,126,000 

81,567,000 
Si, 80 .'), 000 
86,359,000 

15,235,000 

17,460,000 

18,401,000 

96,802,000 

105,315,000 

104,760,000 

1*075,418,000 

1,582,225,000 

1,465,481,000 

7,953,641 
13,439 603 
11,420,763 

3,704,000 

6,970,000 

6,074,000 


Bush- 

...do.. 

.do... 

...do... 

...do... 

...do... 

...do... 

...do.., 

...do.., 

...do.., 

..do.., 

...do.., 

..do... 
..do.., 
..do... 

..do.., 

..do... 

..do... 

..do... 

..do... 

..do... 

..do.. 

..do.., 

..do... 

..do.., 

..do.., 

..do.., 

..do.., 

..do.. 

..do.. 

..do.. 

..do.. 

..do.. 

..do.. 

..do.. 

..do.. 

Ton... 

..do.. 

..do.. 

..do.. 

..do.. 

..do.. 

..do,. 

..do.. 

..do.. 


Lb... 

...do.. 

...do.. 

Bale. 

...do., 

...do.. 

Ton.. 

...do., 

...do. 


Cents. 
42.3 
67; 0 

134.5 

93.2 

148.6 
2165 

.85.8 

1364 

230.9 

92.7 

143.7 

214.9 

30.3 
46.0 

70.4 

42.2 

71.3 

120.6 

70.2 

126.8 

133.2 

81.2 

128.3 
146.1 

144.6 

176.7 

438.3 


U0.1 

266.6 

111.1 

114.5 

159.5 

55.1 

113.4 

134.4 

$12.13 
iJ. 76 
$20.08 

$6.03 

$11.33 

$16.50 

$11.27 
$16.70 
$19.45 

19.9 

21.2 

39.0 

116.2 

lias 

i35.(> 

$29.15 

$26.00 

$72.65 


Dollars. 

1,302,670,000 

2,150,332,000 

3,780,597,000 

558,726,000 

907,291,000 

1,600,805,000 

178,343.000 

289,972,000 

479,251,000 

7.37,068,000 

1,197,263,000 

2,080.056,000 

321,540,000 

6S8,3il,000 

833,922,000 

6.3,788,000 

135,083,000 

178,080,000 

40,680,000 

76,693,000 

100,573,000 

U, 438 ,000 
36,863,000 
21,032,000 

11,733,000 

19,039,000 

31,802,000 

34,802,000 

62,036,000 

111,913,000 

385,192,000 

461,778,000 

514,855,000 

86,910,000 

117,834.000 

130,514,000 

989,093,000 

1,560,235,000 

1,734,085,000 

101,083,000 

198,115,000 

303,639,000 

1,090,776,000 
1,768 350,000 
2,037,724,000 

213,846,000 

335,675,000 

670,868,000 

643,933,000 

833,658,000 

2,034,658,000 

107,972,000 

155,220,000 

368,026,000 
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CROP SUMMARY—Continued. 

Table 394.—Oo^j summary, mi, 1920, and 1919—Oontinned, 
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Crop. 


Production. 


Per acre. 


Total. 


Unit. 


Farm value Dec. 1. 


Per unit. 


Total. 


Clover seed; 

1921. 

1920 . 

1919 . 

Sugar beets: 

19212. 

1920.... 

Beet sugar: 

1921 . 

1920 . 

Canp sugar (I*.): 

1921 . 

1920 . 

Maple sum and sirup 

(as sugar): 

1921 . 

1920 ... 

Sorghum sirup: 

1921 . 

1920 . 

1919 . 

Peanuts: 

1921 . 

1920 .,. 

1919.. 

Bean^^7 States): 

1920*.’!!!'!!!*."!!!'.!! 

1919. 

Kafirs (10 States): 

1921 . 


1919 . 

Broom corn (7 States): 

1921.. ....... 

1920 . 

1919 . 

Onions (22 States): 

1921 . 

1920 . 

Cabbage (25 States): 

1921 . 

1920 . 

Hops (4 States): 

1921 . 

. 1920. 

1919 . 

Cranberries (3 States): 

1921. 

1920 . 

1919 . 

Apples, total: 

1921 . 

1920 . 

1919.. .... 

Apples, commercial: 

1921 . 

1920 . 

1919.. .... 

Peaches; 

1921 . 

1920 . 

1919. 

Pears: 

1921 . 


1919. 

Orang^ (2 States); 

i92o“;!!!]!”;’. 

1919 .. 

Soy beans: 

1921. 

1920 . 

1919. 


859,000 

1,082,000 

942,000 

815,000 

872,000 

814,988 

871,076 

226,366 

182,843 

8 15,234,100 
8 17,638,013 

518,000 

536,000 

487,000 

1,212,000 

1,181,000 

1,132,000 

771,000 

838,000 

1,060,000 

4,052,000 
5,120,000 
5,060,000 

207,400 

275,500 

352,000 

55,829 

64,650 

94,035 

115,838 

28,000 

28,000 

21,000 

25,000 

25,000 

25,000 


1.6 

1.8 

1.6 

9.55 

9.79 


186,000 

156,000 

155,000 


2,504 

2,499 

2,866 

1,850 


4 1.58 
4 1.92 

87.9 
92.4 

80.9 

673.7 

712.5 

691,9 

11.8 

10.8 

12.6 

24.7 

26.8 
25.8 

*338.4 


*303.4 

226.6 

362.5 

6.4 
, 8.9 

1,040.7 

1,224.3 

1,189.0 

14.9 

1S.0 

22.0 


15.1 
14.6 

13.2 


1,411,000 

1,944.000 

1,484,000 

7,782,000 

8,538,000 

2,040,978,000 

2,178,042,000 

648,862,000 

338,254,000 

24,097,400 

33,768,300 

45,554,000 
49’, 605,000 
39,413,000 

816,465,000 

841,474,000 

783,273,000 

9,118,000 

9,077,000 

13,349,000 

115,110,000 

137,408,000 

130,734,000 

35,100 

36,500 

53,400 

12,652,000 

23,435,000 

606,274 

1,029,662 

29,140,000 

34,230,000 

24,970,000 

373,000 

449,000 

549,000 

98,097,000 

223,677,000 

142,086,000 

21,204,000 

33,905,000 

26,159,000 

32,733,000 

45,620,000 

53,178,000 

10,705,000 

16,805,000 

15,101,000 

30,700,000 

29,700,000 

22,528,000 

2,815,000 

2,278,000 

2,045,000 


Bush.... 

...do_I 

...do_ 


Ton. 

..ido.... 


Cents, 

SiO.27 

$11.95 

$26.75 

$6.32 

$11.63 


Lb... 

..do., 


.do., 

.do.. 


..do.... 

..do. I 


GaU_ 

..do. 

-.do. 


Lb. 

...do... 
...do.... 

Bush... 

...do.... 

...do.... 

...do.... 

...do.... 

..do.... 

Ton.... 

...do.... 

...do.... 

Bush... 

...do.... 


Ton.... 

...do.... 


Lb.... 

,..do... 

,..do... 


Bbl.. 

...do. 

...do. I 

Bush.... 

...do.....| 

...do....: 


Bbl.. 
...do.. 
...do. I 

Bush.. 

...do... 


...do. 

...do. 

...do..... 

Box...., 

...do. 

...do..,.. 

Bush.... 

...do... 

...do... 


6 25.7 
*31.6 

62.9 

106.9 

110.8 

4.0 

5.3 

9.3 

$ 2.66 

$2.05 

$4.26 


92.9 

127.4 

$72.76 
$126.16 
$154.57 

213.1 

129.6 

$48.02 

$33.99 

24.4 
35.7 

77.6 

$16.60 

$12.28 

$8.37 

107.8 

114.8 

183.6 

$4.59 

$3.74 

$5.34 

159.4 

210.4 
189.0 

171.3 
^ 165.8 

184.4 

S2.08 
$2.19 
$2.67 

216.0 

304.0 


DoUars, 

14,488,000 

23,227,000 

39,700,000 

49,154,000 

99,324,000 


6,193,032 

10,670,782 

28,670,000 

52,943,000 

43,683,000 

32,288,000 

44,256,000 

73,094,000 

24,298,000 

26,806,000 

56,811,000 

45,260,000 

127,629,000 

166,510,000 

2,564,000 

4,605.000 

8,254,000 

26,966,000 

30,377,000 

29,116,000 

35,001,000 

7,117,000 

12,236,000 

19,376,006 

6,192,000 

5,514,000 

4,597,000 

104,631,000 

256,699,000 

260,939,000 

97,322,000 

126,800,000 

139,669,009 

52,176,000 

95,970,000 

100,485,000 

18,342,000 
27,866,000 
27,862 000 


6,080,000 
6,926 000 
6,814,000 


3 Including beets grown in Canada for ITnited States factories. 

* Trees tapped. * Per tree. * Mar. 16. »Pounds. 
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YearhooJc of the Depart-inent of Agnieulture^ 1921. 

CROP SUMMARY—Oontiniied. 

Table 394. —Crop summm^tjj 19^1,19BOj and 1919 — Continued. 


1 

Crop. 

Acreage. 

1 Production. | 

1 Farm value Dec. 1. 

Per acre. 

Total. 

Unit. 

Per unit. 

Total. 

Cow peas: 

1921. 

1920. 

1919. 

Total: 

1921. 

1,133,000 
990,000 
959,000 

8.5 

9.0 

6.3 

9,681,000 

8,904,000 

6,026,000 

Bush.... 

...do. 

...do. 

Cents. 

177.0 

233.4 

274.4 

Dollars. 

10,960,000 

20,786,000 

16,633,000 

347,141,630 

348,977,831 

354,759,908 





5,646,682,000 

9,053,878,000 

18,820,516,000 

1920. . . 





1919. 











VALUE OF FARM PRODUCTS. 

Table 395 .—Estimated value of farm products^ 1879-1921^ housed on prices at the farm. 


Y«ar. 


WS (caisufi). 
I8S9 (ce^/mis). 


ISDS. 

iSSfO (census). 


3000., 

1901., 

1903., 


1904., 


1905. 

1908 . 

1907. 

1908,r. 

1909 (census). 


1910.. 

1911.. 

1912.. 

1913.. 

1914.. 

1913.. 

1916.. 

1917.. 

1918.. 

1919.. 

1030.. 
1921. 


Total, gross 
(to bo read as 
index 
numbers). 


$3,m,S/,0,S87 

£,400,107,4t>4 

3,961,000,000 
4,3.39,000,000 
4,717,069,m 

5,010,000,000 
5,302,000,000 
5,595,000,000 
“ '‘37,000,000 
“3,000,000 

6,274,000,000 

6,704,000,000 

7,488,000,000 

7,S9i;000,000 

8, sss,m,se3 

9,037,000,000 

8,819,000,000 

9, .343,000,000 
9.850,000,000 
9,895,000,000 

10,775,000,000 
13,406,000,000 
19 331,000,000 
22,480,000,000 
23,783,000,000 

IS, 263, (XW), 000 
12,366,000,000 


Crops. 


Value. 


$2,519,000,000 
2,760,000,000 
9,098,704,4i9 

3,192,000,000 
3,385,000,000 
3,578,000,000 
3,772'000,000 
3,982,000,000 

4,013,000,000 

4,263,000,000 

4,761,000,000 

5,098,000,000 

s,4sr,m,29s 

5,486,000,000 

5,562,000,000 

5,842,000,000 

6,133,000,000 

6 , 112 , 000,000 

6,907,000,000 

9,054,000,000 

13,479,000,000 

U,33i;0{X),000 

16,423,000,000 

10,909,000,000 

7,028,000,000 


Percent¬ 
age of 
total. 


6.3.6 

68.6 


03.7 

63.8 

64.0 

64.1 

66.0 

64.0 

63.0 

63.6 

64.6 

64.1 

60.7 

63.1 

62.5 
62.3 

61.8 

64.1 

67.5 

69.7 

63.8 

64.8 

59.7 
56. S 


Animals and animal 
products. 


Value. 


$1,442,000,000 

1,579,000,000 

1,118,000,000 

1.818,000,000 
1,917,000,000 
2,016,000,000 
2 110,000,000 
2,140,000,000 

2,261,000,000 
2,501,000,000 
2,727,000 000 
2,792,000.000 
s,m,OQO,ooo 

3,551,000,000 

3 ■257,000,000 
3,501,000,000 
8,717,000,000 
3^783,000,000 

3,868>000,000 

4 352 000,000 

5 852 000 000 
8,149,000,000 
8,301,000,000 

7,354,000,000 

5,339,000,000 


Percent- 
. age of 
total. 


36.4 

36.4 

83.4 

36.3 

36.2 

36,0 

35.9 

35.0 


37.0 

36.4 

85.4 

55.9 

39.3 

36.9 

37.5 
37.7 

38.2 

35.9 

32.5 

30.3 
.36.2 

35.2 

40.3 
43.2 


CROP VALUE PER ACRE. 

Table 396. — Ymrly value per acre of 10 crops combined. 

Com, wheat, oats, barley, buckwheat, potatoes, hay, tobacco, and cotton, which comprise nearly 90 
per cent of the area in all field crops, the average value of which closely approximates the value per aero 
of the aggregate of all crops.] 


1886.. ... $14.17 

1867.. .... 15.09 

1888.. ... 14,17 

1880.$13.01 

188L. 13.10 

1882. 12.93 

1894 . $9.06 

1895 . 8.32 

-1^. 7-04 

1908 .$15u32 

1909 . 16.00 

15)10. iri.S3 

1869. 14.67 

1870.,;. 15.40 

1871. 15.74 

1883.. 10,93 

1884. 9.95 

1885-v.i. 9,72 

1897 . 9.07 

1898 . 9.00 

1899 . 0.13 

1911 . 15.36 

1912 . 16.09 

1913 - ... 16.49 

1872, .14.86 

1873, . 14.19 

1874;. 13,25 

1836. 9.41 

1887.,.....,. 10.14 

1888. 10.30 

1900 .. 10.31 

1901 . 11.43 

1902 . . 12.07 

1914 . 16.44 

1915 . 17.18 

1916 . 22.58 

1875...,...;. 12.20 

1SS9.... 8.99 

19(&..,... 12.62 

1917 _ _ . 33.27 

1876 . 10.80 

1877 . 12.00 

1S7S.. 10.37 

1879....... 13.26 

1890.. .. 11.03 

1891 . 11.76 

1892 . 10.10 

1803.. . 9.60 

1904 . 13.26 

1905 . 13.28 

1906 . 13.46 

1907 . 14.74 

1918 . 33.73 

1919 . 35.74 

1920 . 23.26 

1921 . 14.44 
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AGGREGATE CROP-VALUE COMPARISONS. 


Table 397.—-FaZite ofi2 crops and hypothetical value of all crops, witJi rank, 1919-1921, 


Tlic following tabulation rfves tbe estimated total value of 22 crops—com, wheat, oats, barley, rye, buck¬ 
wheat, flaxseoot, rice, potatoes, sweet potatoes, aU hay, tobacco, lint cotton, beans, broom corn, grain 
sorghums, hops, oranges, clover seed, peanuts, cranberries, and apples—in the United States, by States, 
in 1921,1020, and 1919 (census); the value of all crops in 1919 (census); and the hypothetical value of all 

slight differences in ^he total^alue of crops in the United S&tes hSween Taiafe 396and 397*afe’due to 
difCoront methods of estimating. Xu Table 397, where each State is shown separately, a more detailed 
method is used than is practicable in Table 395. 

[Vnlues in thousands of dollars; i. e., 000 omitted.] 


State. 

Value of 22 crops. 

Value j 
all crops I 
1919 1 

(census)!. 

Batio 
value 22 
crops 
to all 
cropsin 
census 
1919. 

Hypothetical value of all 
crops. 

Hank. 

1921 

1920 

1919 

(census). 

1921 

1920 

IQItUICIQ 

1921 

1 

average. 

22 

crops. 

; AU 
crops. 

Me. 

60.691 

65,299 

91,982 

100,152i 

92 

65,968 

70,977 

64,739 

31 

33 

N. H. 

17 848 

19,482 

18,479 

23.510) 

79 

22,592 

24,661 

21,252 

44 

43 

Vt.. 

31,496 

42 344 

36,835 

48,000! 

77 

40,904 

54 992 

43,921 

39 

40 

Mass;.. 

33.105 

40.041 

36,601 

53;70ll 

68 

48,684 

58,884 

50,810 

38 

37 

E.X.. 

2,802 

4,023 

3,680 

5,840 

69 

4,061 

5,830 

5,613 

48 

48 

Conn. 

38,691 

38,952 

36,006 

. 44,4921 

81 

47,767 

48,089 

43,705 

35 

39 

N. Y. 

; 207,682 

326; 917 

321,598 

417,047 

77 

269,717 

424,668 

364;353 

5 

4 

N.J. 

' 37.500 

54,927 

61,253 

87,464 

70 

53,671 

78,467 

78,704 

37 

35 

Pa. 

1 195,334 

312,116 

350,991 

409,969^ 

86 

22^133 

362,926 

34r,043 

7 

8 

Del. 

1 7,654 

13,912 

16,516 

23,059 

72 

10,631 

19,322 

22,593 

47 

' 46 

Md. 

38,420 

72,029 

88,066 

110,1191 

80 

48,025 

90,086 

94,641 

36 

SS 

Va. 

111,429 

191,693 

247,463 

292,824 

85 

131,093 

229,051 

243,935 

26 

26 

W. Va. 

46,999 

77,146 

78,143 

98,687 

81 

58,023 

95,242 

i 99,078 

) 34 

34 

N. C. 

228 706 

307,257 

438.892 

503 2^ 

87 

262,880 

.353,169 

369,101 

•4 

5 

S, 0. 

119,872 

205,063 

360,025 

437, m 

82 

146,185 

260,077 

816,283 

25 

24 

Ga. 

142,389 

231,884 

430,270 

540,6141 

80 

i 177,986 

289,855 

407,684 

17 

14 

Pla. 

31,109 

45,2‘45 

49,521 

80,2571 

62 

60,176 

72,976 

78,900 

40 

86 

Oliio. 

184,845 

332.109 

528,943 

.607,03^ 

87 

212,466 

38i;734 

• 447,023 

9 

10 

Ind. 

147.620 

275,037 

449,079 

497,23® 

90 

164,022 

305,597 

406,164 

16 

17 

Ill. 

271,321 

447,398 

797,893 

864,738 

92 

294,914 

486,302 

706,620 

2 

8 

Mich. 

150,883 

256,163 

329,651 

404,015 

82 

184,004 

312,394 

304,959 

14 

13 

Wi3... 

178,098 

315,876 

300,404 

445,348 

81 

220,615 

389,970 

853,573 

10 

9 

Minn. 

174,040 

277,347 

460,327 

506,0^ 

89 

196!572 

311,026 

429,358 

1 11 

11 

Iowa. 

337.952 

436,153 

820,126 

890,391 

92 

258,643 

474,079 

668,423 

3 

6 

Mo. 

173,082 

318,137 

496,201 

559,048 

89 

101,474 

357,457 

410,027 

12 

12 

N. Dak. 

127,793 

207,989 

278,315 

301,783 

92 

138,905 

226,075 

282,871 

21 

25 

S. Dak. 

104,827 

183,424 

288,370 

311,007 

93 

112,717 

197,230 

312,606 

27 

27 

Nebr. 

162,485 

280,627 

491,338 

519,7301 

95 

171,037 

301,713 

423,654 

13 

16 

Kans.. 

207,678 

357,216 

636,408 

5.88,923! 

91 

228,108 

392,545 

445,576 

6 

7 

Ky..... 

133,759 

219,818 

310,224 

348,655 

89 

160,291 

247,020 

304,656 

18 

22 

Tenn.....-1. 

132,406 

191,124 

263,797 

318,285 

83 

159,525 

230,270 

261,288 

20 

19 

Ala. 

126,990 

147,008 

246,271 

304,349 

81 

156:778 

181,565 

269,615 

23 

20 

Miss. 

124,080 

143,542 

278,589 

336,207 

83 

149 494 

172,942 

263,905 

24 

23 

La...:. 

73,328 

98,682 

147,290 

206,183 

71 

108,279 

138 089 

199,810 

28 

28 

Tex. 

352,311 

590,275 

885,955 

1,071,527 

83| 

424,471 

711,175 

808,130 

1 

1 

Okla. 

148,823 

268,125 

479,314 

549,249 

87' 

171,061 

308,190 

347,844 

15 

15 

Ark. 

132,604 

183,397) 

283,175 

341,565 

83 

159,764 

220,960 

272,103 

19 

18 

Mont. 

68,333 

83,140 

60,058 

69,975 

86 

67,829 

96,674 

103 527 

33 

32 

Wyo. 

18,319 

31,749 

26,528 

30,271i 

88 

20,817 

36 078 

42,782 

43 

44 

Colo. 

63,439 

115,686 

137,660 

181,065! 

76 

83,472 

162,218 

140,686 

30 

30 

N.Mex. 

21,633 

29,544 

31,093 

40,620 

77 

28,097 

38,369 

36,561 

41 

41 

. Ariz. 

16,580 

33,191 

35,478 

42,481 

84 

lO.TSS 

39,513 

30 763 

45 

46 

Utah. 

18,473 

32,540 

40,901 

58,067 

70 

26;390 

46,486 

50,000 

42 

42 

Nev... 

7,731, 

10,313 

13,439 

13,980 

96 

8,063| 

10,743 

15,814 

46 

47 

Idaho. 

60,179 

89,068 

111,938 

126,^^ 

88 

68,385 

101,214 

97,564 

32 

81 

Wash. 

127,662 

145,749 

185,607 

227,212 

82 

166,686 

177,743 

170,487 

22 

21 

Oreg. 

63,916 

87,981 

99,095 

131,886! 

75 

85,221 

117,308 

113,932 

29 

29 

Calif. 

189,280 

272,047 

315,092 

587,601! 

64; 

360,619 

503,791 

474,474 

8 

2 

u.s... 

5,343,608 

i 

8,617,875 

12,442,956 

14,754,376^ 

84.3 6,430,742| 

10,197,09211,887,677 




I Does not Include nursery or greenhouse products or forest products of the torn. 
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WHEN CHOPS AR|! HARVESTED. 

The tabulation below sho^^s when crops are harvested in the United States by showing what proportion 
of the crop is usually harvested each month. Two factors tend to modify these percentages in any given 
year. In some years harvests come somewhat earlier or later than normal. Also, if the crop is larger 
usual in its northern section and smaller than usual in its southern section, or vice versa, the efect is to 
modify the percentage of the total crop which is harvested in a particular month. However, it is not 
iihely that such changes from normal are often so marked throu^out the United States as to alter greatly 
the averages here given. 

Table SOS.—Pcrcentope of crops of United States hmesled monthly. 



Jan- 



Crop. 

uary- 

May, 

June. 


April. 




P.ct. 

P,ct. 

P.ct. 

Barley.. 


1.2 

8.2 

Buckwheat. 




Corn. 



.1 

Oats... 

.j 

1.0 

7.9 

Bice. 




Bye. 


.2 

11.3 

Wheat. 


.5 

22.0 

Apples. 


.1 

2.5 

Blackberries..... 

0.1 

1.8 

15.4 

Cantaloupes. 

.3 

1.8 

8.7 

Cranberries. 




Orap&s.. 

1 


.1 

Peaches. 


1.6 

7.9 

Pears. 


.1 

.4 

Baspberries. 


.5 

16.5 

Strawberries. 

4.8 

23.6 

49.4 

Watermelons. 


.4 

5.2 

Beans (dry)... 




Beans (lima). 

.1 

.7 

3.4 

Cabbage. 

4.2 

2.3 

4.7 

Onions. 

1.7 

4.4 

8.7 

Potatoes. 

.2 

1,3 

3.3 

Sweet potatoes. 

.1 


.1 

Tomatoes. 5 . 

3.1 

1.3 

3.8 

Hay, all..... 

.2 

2.2 

15.3 

Alfalfa. 

.9 

5.3 

24.1 

Alfalfa seed,... 



.6 

Bluegrassseed..— 


5.1 

43.0 

Clover seed. 



.2 

Millet... 


.2 

1.7 

Timothy hay. 



7.1 

Timothy seed. 



.8 

Wild hay... 

.2 

.6 

4.1 

Broom com.. 



2.8 

Cotton. 

.4 



Flaxseed.... 



.1 

Hops.... 




Peanuts. 



.1 

Sorghum (simp). 



.1 

Sugar beets. 

Tobacco. 



.6 






July. 

Au¬ 

gust. 

Sep¬ 

tem¬ 

ber. 

Octo¬ 

ber. 

No- 

vem- 

ber. 

De¬ 

cem¬ 

ber. 

P.ct. 

P. ct. 

P.ct. 

P.cf. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

51.6 

33.9 

4.9 

0.2 



.8 

6.7 

64.9 

26.7 

0.9 


.1 

1.5 

15.8 

28.3 

43.3 

10.9 

52.9 

34.2 

3.8 

.2 



.9 

15.3 

33.0 

33.8 

14.6 

ii 

71.5 

16.3 

.7 




42.3 

28.4 

6.5 

.3 


... 

7.2 

12.5 

27.7 

45.5 

4.5 

. 

47.6 

27.1 

6.2 

1.7 

.1 


20.9 

36.7 

28.6 

3.0. 




7.3 

67.1 

25.6 



3.5 

15.2 

48.0 

29.8 

3.4 


23.4 

34.3 

2C.9 

5.9 



7.6 

25.1 

44.4 

21.51 

1.0 


58.4 

21.7 

2.S 

.1 



18.3 

3.1 

.6 

.1 

,1 


27.3 

89.8 

24.1 

3.2 



.8 

13.8 

54.9 

26.9 

8.6 


8,4 

22.1 

43.4 

20.4 

1.6 


6.8 

9.1 

18.1 

40.4 

14.0 

.4 

12.6 

17.2 

82.5 

21.9 

1.0 


6.8 i 

12.1 

33.7 

39.2 

3.3 

.1 

1.7 

6.2 

21.6 

49.1 

20.6 

.7 

11.4 

29.2 

39.7 

9.7 

1 1.5 

.3 

47.8 

21.8 

10.7 

1.9 

,1 


28.0 

21.5 

16,4 

3.7 

.1 


10.7 

30.5 

45.1 

13.0 

I 


23.6 

16.4 

11.4 

.5 



3.4 

21,2 

54.4 

20.0 

-.8 


16.4 

40.5 

37.2 

4.0 



73.6 

17.8 

1.5 




86.1 

54.0 

9.1 




28.9 

36.5 

26.4 

3.3 



9.7 

20.0 

43.1 

14.4 

1.0* 


■ 1.4 

11.5 

31.6 

34.4 

16.0 

4.7 

3.0 

31.5 

56.5 

8.9 



1.1 

27.6 

63.6 

7.7 



2.1 

12.5 

39.3 

37.7 

8.0 

.3 

1.4 

13.8 

51.9 

30.9 

2.4 


1.0 

3.8 

18.5 

56.3 

20.2 

<2 

7.5 

27.1 

62.7 

12.1 


. 
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PLANTING DATES. 

Table 399, — Mean dales when planting of specified crops begins, becomes general, and ends. 


Slate. 


Corn. 


Begin¬ 

ning. 


General. 


Ending. 


Oats. 


Begin¬ 

ning. 


General. 


Ending. 


Spring wheat. 


Begin¬ 

ning. 


General. 


Ending. 


Me_ 

N.H.. 

Vt. 

Mass.. 

R.I... 


Conn.. 
N. Y... 
N. J... 
Pa. 


Del. 

Md. 

Va. 

W. Va.. 


N. C.. 
S.C.. 
Ga.... 
ria... 


Ohio.... 

Ind. 

Ill. 

Mich... 

Wis.... 


Minn.... 
Iowa.... 

Mo. 

N. Dak.. 

S. Dak.. 
Ncbr.... 
Kaiis.... 


Ky. 

Temi... 

Alo.. 

Miss...., 


La. 

Tox... 

Okla... 

Ark... 


May 17 
May 14 
May 17 
May 10 

...do.... 

,..do. 

May 12 
May 6 
May 4 

Apr. 2S 
Apr. 26 
Apr. 20 
Apr. 26 

Mar, 30 
Mar. IS 
Mar. 16 
Fobv 21 

May 1 

...do. 

Am. 30 
May 15 
May 11 

May 13 
May 4 
Apr. 14 
May 14 

May 9 
May 3 
Apr. U 

Apr. 15 
Mar. 31 
Mar. 12 
..do. 

Feb. 27 

..do. 

Mar. 24 
Mar. 18 


May 26 
May 24 
May 25 
May 20 
May 19 

May 22 
May 21 
May 14 
May .15 

May 6 
May 8 
May 2 
May 10 

Apr. 19 
Apr. 5 
Apr. 4 
Max. 11 

May 14 

,..do. 

May 13 
May 22 
May IS 

May 19 
May 13 
May 1 
May 21 

May 19 
May 13 
Apr. 29 

May 5 
Apr. 21 
Apr. 5 
Apr. 1 

Mar, 22 
Mar. 1.3 
Apr. 7 
Apr. 6 


.Tune 6 
June 4 
...do..... 
May 31 
June 11 

June 4 
June 3 
May 31 
May 29 

May 20 
May 31. 
May 21 
May 27 

May 24 
May 15 
May 7 
Apr. 2 

May 27 
May 31 
June 2 

...do. 

May 28 

May 30 
May 26 
May 22 
May 31 

June 1 
May 29 
May 18 

May 26 
Man 25 
May IS 
May 10 

Apr. 21 
Apr. 4 
Apr. 30 
May 6 


May 2 
May 4 
Apr. 29 
Apr. 10 
Apr. 13 

Apr. 9 
Apr. 19 
Apr. 1 
Apr. 6 


May 13 
May 12 
May 9 
Apr. 27 
Apr. 25 

Apr. 22 
Apr. 30 
Apr. 12 
Apr. 19 


Ju7ie 1 
May 27 
May 22 
May 6 
May S 


.. .do— 
May 18 
24 

May 2 


Apr. 28 


May 8 


May 18 


Apr. 14 


Apr. 28 


May 12 


Apr. 3 


Apr. 17 


May 2 


Mar. 20 
Mar. 15 
Mar. 26 

Feb. 21 


Avt. 1 
Mar. 28 
Apr. S 

Mar. 7 


Apr. 21 
Apr. 13 
Apr. 22 

Mar. 23 


Feb. 6 


Fob. 27 


Mar. 16 


Feb. 21 


Mar. 12 


Mar. 27 
Mar. 20 
Mar. 19 
Apr. ^ 
Apr. 16 

Apr. 19, 
Apr. 3 
10 

Apr. 24 

Apr. 8 
Apr. 2 
Mar. 7 

Mar. S 
Feb. 22 
Jau. 31 
Feb. 1 


Apr. 9 
Apr. 4 
Mar. 31 
Apr. 30 
Apr. 24 

Apr. 29 
Apr. 11 
M^. 25 
May 5 

Apr.. 18 
Apr. 12 
21 

Mar. 23 
Mar. 11 
Feb. 20 
Feb. 19 


Apr. 

Apr. 

Apr. 

May 

May 

May 

Apr. 

Apr. 

May 

Apr. 

Apr. 

Apr. 

Apr. 

Apr. 

Mar. 

..do. 


Mar. 22 
Apr. 23 
Apr. 10 

Apr. 13 
Mar. 29 


Apr. 1 
May 3 
Apr< 20 

Apr. 23 
Apr. 6 


.^r, 9 
May 14 
Apr. 27 

May 5 
Apr. 14 


Apr. 8 

Apr. 1 
Mar. 22 
Feb. 27 


Apr. 21 

Apr. 14 
Apr. 2 
Mar. 13 


May 9 

Apr. 28 
Apr. 13 
Mar. 27 


Jan. 27 
Feb. 17 
Feb, 15 


Feb. 10 
Mar. 4 
Mar. 1 


Feb. 25 
Mar. 21 
Mai’. 18 


Jan. 25 


Fob. 13 


Feb. 23 


State. 


Barley, 


Tobacco. 


Cotton. 


Begin¬ 

ning. 


General. 


Ending. 


ning. 


General. 


Ending. 


Begin¬ 

ning. 


General. 


Ending. 


Mo.,., 

N.H. 

Vt.... 

Mass.. 

Conn. 

N.Y., 

Pa.... 


Md.. 

Va.. 

W. Va... 


N.C.. 

S.C.. 

Ga.... 

Fla... 


Oliio.. 

Ind... 

111 .... 

Mich. 

Wia.. 


May 12 
May 16 
May 12 
May ir. 


May 26 
May 21 
May 22 
..do- 


June 11 
June 4 
June 8 
Juno 4 


Apr. 23 
Apr. 8 


Apr. 30 
Apr. 20 


May 16 
May 2 


Mar. 28 
Mar. 27 


Apr. 8 
Apr. 7 


Apr. 21 
Apr. 19 


Apr. 25 
Apr. 23 


May 4 
Apr. 30 


May 15 
May 9 


May 28 

May 26 
June 1 
May 30 

May 23 
May 16 
May 23 

Apr. 29 
Apr. 10 
Apr. 19 
Mar. 25 

May 28 
May 25 
May 23 


June 12 I 

June 10 
June 15 
June 12 

June 8 
June 5 
...do. 

May 14 
Apr. 23 
May 4 
Apr. 20 

June 11 
June 9 
May 28 


June 26 

June 24 
June 30 
June 27 

June 23 
June 20 
June 22 

May 31 
May 3 
May 23 
May 15 

June 25 
June 26 
June 14 


Apr. 19 
Apr. 5 

...do. 

Mar^ 15 


May 1 
Apr. 22 
Apr. 21 
Mar. 28 


May 16 
May,12 

’Apr^io 


June t 


June 16 


June 80 
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PLANTING DATES—Continued. 

Table 399 .—Mean dates when ^planting of specified crops begins, becomes general, and 

mds—Oontinued. 


State. 

Barley. 

Tobacco. 

Cotton. 

Begin¬ 

ning. 

General. 

Ending. 

Begin¬ 

ning. 

General. 

Ending. 

Begin¬ 

ning. 

General. 

Ending. 

Minn. 

May 1 
Apr, 8 
Mar. 15 
May 4 

Apr. 14 
Apr. 8 
Mar, 18 

May 10 
Apr. 14 
Apr. 3 
May 14 

Apr. 26 
Apr. 17 
Mar. 30 

May 20 
Apr. 22 
Apr. 15 
May 29 

May 10 
Apr. 28 
Apr. 13 


i 












Mo. 

May 27 

June 7 

June 20 

Apr. 26 

May 4 

May 14 

N. Dak. 

S. Dak . 

Nebr. 













IfftHS _ . 







Ky. 

May 18 
May 10 

June 1 
May 22 

June 17 
June 5 




Tenn.i 




Apr. 21 
Apr. 8 
Apr. 5 

Mar, 29 
.. .do. 

May 2 
Apr. 20 
Apr. 21 

...do. 

Apr. 13 
May 2 
Apr. 2S 

May 16 
May 11 
...do.... 

May 7 
May 9 
May 24 
May 13 

Ala. 

! 



Miss. 







La..... 





• i 


Tex. 





. 1 


OMa. 

Feb. 2d j 

Mar. 17 

Mar. 31 


. ’ . 

Apr. 18 
Apr. 15 

Ark. 

May 12 

May 24 1 June 4 I 






SEED USED PER ACRE. 


In consdderation of supplies and distribution of crops, as well as for other purposes, the average quanity 

g iT acre used for seed is frequently a question of int^est. A year ago county crop correspondents of the 
ureau of Statisticjs were requested to report the quantity of various seeds usually sown or planted per 
acre; tlie returns were tabulated and show the following averages for the United States; more or less 
vaiiationfrom the average prevails In different States, and, therefore, in addition to the averages of returns, 
an estimate of the range of the bulk of the seedings (not the extreme range) is also given: 

Table 400. — Seed used per acre, approximate a verages for ihe United States. 


Crop. 


Alfalfa, broadcast. 

Alfalfa, diiUed. 

Barley. 

Beans, held, small. 

Beans, field, large... 

Beets, commcnXnot sugar). 

Blue gross.. 

Broom com. 

Buckwheat. 

CloverfaSitee..'.. 

Clover, Japan.. 

Clover, mammoth.. 

Clover, red, alone. 

Clover, red, on grain. 

Clover, crimson.. 

Com,fo] 

Com, fodder,! 

Cotton.. 

Cowpeas, foi* forage. 

CowpeaSi in drill with com. 

Cowpeas, for seed. 

Field peas, small. 

Field peas, large.. 

Flaxseed....... 

Oats....,... 

Orchard grass. 

Peanuts. 

Potatoes.. 

Eice... 

Rye, for grain..—.... 

Rye, for forage.. 

Soy beans, dxilled. 

Soy bean& broadcast. 

Sugar beets. 

Sweet potato plants. 

Timot&... 

Tobacco plants. 

TOeat. 


.pounds. 
....do... 
.bushels. 
—do... 


....do... 

.pounds. 

.bushels. 

ounds. 


.number. 

.pounds. 

....do..: 

....do. 


-do., 

.do.. 

.do.. 


....do. 
—do._- 
. bushels. 
....do. 


,.do... 

,.do... 

,.do... 

.do... 

pounds. 


.pounds.. 


.do.. 

,.do.. 

,.do.. 


,.do., 

,.do.. 

.do.. 


.pounds., 
.number.. I 
.pounds., 
.number., 
.bushels.. 


Average 
of reports. 

Estimated range of 
bulk of plantings. 

18.3 

15 to 

20 

14.8 

12 to 

18 

1.84 

1.5 to 

2.0 

.76 

.5 to 

1.0 

1.29 

1.0 to 

1.5 

6.3 

5.5 to 

7.5 

1.07 

. 76 to 

1.25 

6.0 

3 to 

7 

.98 

.75 to 

1.25 

5,668.0 

5,000 to 

7;000 . 

8.7 

8 to 

12 

9.9 

9 to 

15 

10.4 

8 to 

12 

10.7 

8 to 

12 

9.8 

8 to 

12 

12.1 

10 to 

15 

9.5 

6 to 

12 

26.0 

15 to 

35 

.96 1 

.9 to 

1.1 

1.31 

1.0 to 

1.5 

.63 

.40 to 

.65 

.70 

.60 to 

.75 

.93 

.75 to 

1.25 

1.17 

1.0 to 

1.6 

29.2 

25 to 

30 

2.37 

2,0 to 

2.6 

12.6 

10 to 

15 

1.02 

1.0 to 

1.1 

8.6 

7 to 

12 

1.9S 

1.5 to 

2.5 

1.44 

1.25 to 

1.75 

1.82 

1.5 to 

2.0 

.79 

.50 to 

1.00 

1.37 

1.00 to 

1.50 

13.1 

12 to 

18 

6,605.0 

6.000 to 7,000 

9.4 

4,762.0 

1.38 

8 to 

12 

1.25 to 

1.75 
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COMPOSITE CROP YIELDS. 

TabIiB 401.—Composite numhera of all crop yields. 

The figures helow are obtafinod ia the fbUowing nuameK For each State tlie average yield per acre of each 
crop (as com, -wheat, cotton, etc.) is reduced to its 10*year average yield per acre; these percentages are 
combined into a composite or general average, viz., the figures shown. The refiative importance of each 
crop is taken into consideration in making the composite averages. 


State and divMon. 1921 1920 1919 1918 1917 State and division. 1921 1920 1919 1918 1917 


Maine. 

New Hampshire. 

Vermont. 

Massachusetts.... 

Bhode Island. 

Connecticut. 

New York. 

New Jersey....... 

Pennsylvania— 


95 90 106 100 

94 104 105 106 

87 104 104 97 

93 107 103 98 

95 98 101 103 

102 104 100 98 

84 110 107 102 

92 121 97 100 

94 109 105 102 


North Atlantic... 90.3 107.9 104.8 101.2 


North Dakota.. 
South Dakota., 
Nebraska. 


N. C. west of 
Mississippi 
Eiver. 


82 91 69 108 65 

. 87 104 89 139 115 

104 137 114 78 103 

102 129 111 82 92 


113.0 100.2 101.1 104.6 


Delaware. 88 111 91 91 

Maryland. 90 112 98 100 

Virginia. 86 109 102 105 

West Virginia. 91 109 102 99 

North Carolina..,. 85 107 92 106 

South Carolina.... 74 99 94 98 

Georgia. 73 88 85 97 

Florida. 00 96 92 99 

South Atlantic.. SO. 8 100.4 1 93.1 100.3 


Kentucky.., 

Tennessee.. 

Alabama..., 

Mississippi., 

Louisiana.. 

Texas.. 

Oklahoma.. 

Arkansas..., 


lOt) 95 100 


9G 105 

82 87 82 101 90 

86 90 92 102 103 

6.5 97 87 85 95 

62 114 124 65 74 

105 140 139 66 87 

92 107 98 76 110 

92.9 107,4 105.5 S3.6 93.0 

""li S 40 69 E 

86 113 65 105 88 

99 105 90 96 103 

96 107 104 96 85 

110 97 112, 94 100 

108 103 78 94 109 

100 90 88 92 106 

98 98 82 89 01 

108 92 94 75 83 

104 103 98 80 82 

95 96 99 88 103 

98.3 96.9 88.5 85.3 91.2 

D1.7 106.9 99.8 97.6 102.0 


Southcentral... 


Montana.. 

Wyoming. 


89 107) 105 103 111 NewMe.\ico.. 

88 106 96 110 109 Arizona. 


lUinois.I 94 101 i 07 111 120 Utah.. 

Michigan. i 85 109 j 100 90 98 Nevad 


N.G.eastofMls- 


112 107 114 103 Idaho. 

-j-Washington.. 

; Oregon. 


sissippiBiver.i 89.8 106.2 .100.6 106.0 110.0 CalUomia. 


Minnesota.. 

Iowa. 

Missouri...* 


84 97 89 123 111 Far Western.., 

99 113 107 104 111 

102 114 106 84 124 United States.. 


COMPOSITE OKOP CONDITIONS, MONTHLY. 

The character of seasons in past years for crops in the United States is indicated in the accompanying 
table of the composite condition of all important crops, monthly, during the gro^ving period, 100 repre¬ 
senting an average condition: 

Table 402 .—condition of groming crops^ monthly^ IBlO-iQU. 


Y$bx. June 1. July 1. Aug. 1. Sept. 1. Oct. 1. Nov. 1.1 Year. June 1. July 1. Aug. 1. Sept. 1. Oct. 1. Nov. 1. 
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WEIGHTS PER BUSHEL. 

A bushel is regarded as a definite -weight rather than a cubic measure in the estimates of production 
and prices made by the Bureau of Markets and Crop Estimates. The weights which are regarded as a 
bushel for various products are as follows: Wheat, 60 pounds; com, 66 pounds if shelled, 70 pounds if In 
ear; oats. 32 pounds; barley, 48 pounds; rye, 56 pounds; buckwheat, 48 pounds; white Urisn) potatoes, 
60 pounds; sweet potatoes, 55pounds; apples, 4$ pounds; pears, 48 pounds; peaches, 48 poimds; walnuts 
and hickory nuts, 60 pounds; beans (dry), 60 pounds; onions, 57 pounds; turnips, 65 pounds; clover seed, 
60 pounds; alfalfa seed, 60 pounds; timothy seed, 45 pounds; kafir corn, 56 pounds. Estimates of yields and 
prices in tons are always on the basis of 2,000 pounds. 

Table 403 .—EstimaUd average weight in pounds per measured bushel of wheats oats^ and 
barley j of the yearly crops of the United States. 


Year. 

Wheat. 

Oats, 

Barley. 

Year. 

Wheat. 

Oats. 

Barley. 

1902...... 

PoiLtids. 

67.3 

Pounds. 

31.0 

Pounds. 

1912. 

Pounds. 

58.3 

Pounds. 

33.0 

Pounds. 

46.8 

1903. 

57.4 

29.7 


1913. 

68.7 

32.1 

46.5 

1904. 

55.5 

31.6 


1914. 

58.0 

31.5 

46.2 

1905 . 

67.6 

32.7 


1915... 

67.9 

33.0 

47.4 

1906. 

58.3 

32.0 


1916. 

67. i 

31.2 

46.2 

1907. 

58.2 

29.4 


1917. 

58.5 

33.4 

46.6 

190S. 

58.3 

29.8 


1918. 

58.8 

33.2 

46.9 

1909. 

57.9 

32.7 


1919.. 

50.3 

31.1 

45.2 

1910. 

58.5 

32.7 

46.9 

1920. 

57.4 

33.1 

46.0 

1911. 

57.8 

31.1 

46.0 

1921. 

56.6 

28.3 

44.4 


INTEREST ON SHORT-TIME LOANS. 

The interest rates charged by banks to farmers of the XTnited States for short-time loans averaged in April, 
1921, about 7.95 per cent as compared with 7.61 per cent in 1920 and 7.75 per cent in 1913. 

These figures are based upon reports received from country banks in answer to the following questiem; 

What is the average of the current rates of interest paid to banks by farmers for thi-ee to six months* 
loans? (Rate whi^ will represent as nearly as possible the average of all such loans, secured and unse¬ 
cured.) What was the average for similarloansayearagd?’* 

The results by States and grand divisions are shown m the accompanying table. 

The main purpose of the inquiry vrasto ascertain the differences of the averages of the various States and 
sections; and toascertaln what cnangeshave occurred since the previous investigation made in 1913 (restdts 
with detailed comments, published in the Crop Reporter for April, 1913). 

The Georgia average rate, 10.36, which is thenighest of all the State averages, is about 73 per cent higher 
than thelowest State average, 6.00, reported from several North Atlantic States. However, in 1913 the 
highest State average was almost 100 per cent higher than the lowest average. The figures generally Indi 
cate that the spread m the different sections of the country is not quite so wide now as formerly. 

Table 404.— Interest rates, by banl'S,for short-time loans to farmers, in April of years m- 

dkated. 


state and division. 


Maine.. 

New Hampshire., 

Vermont. 

Massachusetts— 

Rhode Island. 

Connecticut. 

New York. 

New Jersey. 

Pennsylvania. 


Delaware....... 

Maryland. 

Virgin. 

West Virginia.. 
North Carolina. 
South Carolina.. 

Georgia.... 

Florida. 


S. Atlantic.... 


Ohio. 

Indiana... 

Illinois.... 

Mkdilgan.. 

Wisconsin. 


N.C.E.Miss.R.I 


1921 

1920 

1913 

1912 

6.38 

6,05 

6,14 

6.06 

6.00 

6.00 

5.80 

5.80 

6.00 

6.00 

6.00 

6.00 

6.76 

6.25 

5.96 

5.95 

6.33 

6.00 

5.95 

6.91 

6.21 

6.21 

.5.93 

5.92 

6.02 

6.02 

6,99 

5.99 

6,00 

6.00 

5.92 

5.92 

6.00 

5.97 

5.93 

5.93 

6.08 

6.02 

5.96 

5.96 

6.00 

6.00 

5.94 

5.94 

6.00 

5.99 

5.93 

5.92 

6.26 

6.14 

6.21 

6.21 

6.00 

6.00 

6.24 

6.28 

6.48 

6.17 

6.39 

6.38 

8.10 

8.09. 

8.06 

8.06 

10.36 

9.94 

9.98 

9.67 

1 8.44 

8.44 

8.80 

8.77 

7.43 

7.26 

7.36 

7.30 

6.90 

6.44 

6.23 

6724 

7.35 

6.86 

6.47 

6.46 

6.98 

6.52 

6.31 

6.25 

6.94 

6.40 

6.88 

6.82 

7.00 

6.50 

6.24 

6.23 

7,04 l 

6.56 

6.38 

6.35 

8.40 

7.89 

7.93 

8.05 

7.66 

7.42 

7.21 

7.23 

7.57 

7.20 

7.28 

7.28 


State and division. 


Washington 
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MONTHLY SALES FEOM FAEMS. 


For every JlOO worth ofproduct sold from the farm, about $12.60 are soldin October, the month of heaviest 
total sales; $11.70in November, $10.60 in December, and $10.10in September—in the four months, $44.9a 
Smallest sales are in May and June, when the amount in each month is $6.10 of the year’s $100. 

Sales of crops alone are more concentrated in the fall months; for every $100 worth of crops sold in a year, 
$16.50 worth are sold in October, $15.70in November, $12.60in December, and $12.40 in September; in the 
four months, $66.20. Smallest sales ($3.10) are in June. 

Sales of live-stock products are fairly evenly distributed throu^ the year. For every $100 worth of 
live-stock products sold in a year $9.60 are sold in June, the highest proportion in any month, and $7.50 in 
January, the lowest. 

These estimates are based upon reports made by crop correspondents of the Bureau of Crop Estimates 
of their actual sales in 1914, modified when necessary to make the figures typical of sales in recent years. 
More than 5,000 reports were tabulated. As the correspondents are representative farmers, the averages 
of their reports in the United States and in the larger States are probably nearly the same as the averages 
for all the farmers in the States. Details of monthly sales are given in tabulation below. 

Table 40^,-^ Monthly percentages of yearns receipts from sales by farmers, 

[Monthly rate of sales from farms, averages for recent years, estimates based upon reports of actual monthly 
sales made by crop correspondents of Bureau of Crop Estimates.] 

FROM SALES OP ALL KINDS. 




1 ■ 


1 

1 


1 

B 

d 


4 

1 

o 

O 

O 

d 

iz; 

I 


North Atlantic. 

South Atlantic. 

North Central east of Miss. R_ 


NorthCentral west of Miss R,... 10.0 8.5 


Southcentral. 

Far Western. 


8.4 7.0 9.2 7.7 7.6 &8 7.7 


8.6 0.0 5.9 6.0 4.8 4.0 5.6 6.1 11.9 16.0 14.9 12.2 100.0 

6.4 4.2 5.6 7.4 5.0 6.8 4.9 6.1 9.3 20.0 16.0 8.4 lOQ.O 


United States. 8.51 6.81 7.41 6.91 6.ll 6.ll 6.4l 6.9| 10.ll 12.61 11.71 10.5| 100.0 


10.1 11.1 10.8 8.5 100.0 

9.0 15.6 14.1 14.5 100.0 

9.0 8.1 8.9 9.8 100.0 


6.0 5.7 6.2 6.8 10.7 10.7 10.1 10.2 100.0 



FROM SALES OF LIVE STOCK. 



FROM SALES OF LIVE-STOCK PRODUCTS. 


North .\tlantic. 

7.8 

7.6 

8.3 

8.7 

9.2 

9.1 

a 7 

8.4 

8.0 

a 7 

7.7 

7.8 

100,0 

Soutii Atlantic. 

7.9 

8.0 

7.5 

8.4 

8.1 

9.2 

7.5 

7.9 

8.9 

a 9 

8.7 

9.0 

100.0 

North Central east of Miss. R.... 

8.0 

7.4 

8.4 

9.1 

lao 

9.5 

8,6 

7.7 

7.7 

7.9 

7.8 

7.9 

100.0 

North Central west of Miss. R... 

6.4 

&0 

7.8 

9.4 

9.9 

10.7 

8.9 

7.9 

8.3 

7.3 

ao 

7.4 

100.0 

South Central. 

8.7 

8,6 

9.1 

9.3 

8.4 

8.1 

7.4 

6.6 

7.0 

7.7 

9,1 

10.0 

100.0 

Far Western... 

6.3 

5.9 

7.0 

8.0 

8.5 

10.7 

8.7 

ae 

7.4 

10.4 

10.6 

7.9 

100.0 

United States. 

7.5 

7.6 

8.1 

8.9 

9.3 

9.6 

8.5 

ao 

7.9 

8.3 

8.3 

8.0 

100.0 


09912’—YBK 1921-50 
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Tearhook of the De^^art^ncnt of Agu'wulture^ 1921, 
EECEIPTS FEOM PAEM SALES. 

About 10,000 crop con’espondonts of the Bureau of Markets and Crop Estimates have reported their 
year's total value of all sales of form products, divided into four classes, viTi, (1) live animals, C2) animal 
products, (3) crops, (4) miscellaneous. Correspondents were requested to give th^r 1914 sales if that year 
was representative; if 191-1 sales were not normal, thcsy wore to give figures which would be typical of sales 
in recent years. 

Of every $100 worth of products sold by aU who reported approximately $36 were for live anhnala, $20 were 
for the products of live stock, $40 wore for crops, and $4 represented miscellaneous items. As the corre- 
gjondonts are representative farmers, the averages of their reports in the United States and in the larger 
^ates are probablv nearly the same as the averages for aU the farmers in the States. 

The character of farmers’ sales varies widely In different sections of the country. In the cotton States, 
as would be expected, bv far the greater part of tiie sales are as crojw. Thus, in Georgia, for every $100 
worth of products sold., $75.repre3ent3 crops, $14 live animals, $8 animal products, and $3 miscdlany. Even 
in Texas, regarded as a catUe as well as a cotton State, cotton so far prdeominates that $72 represents crops, 
$16 live animals, and $9 animals products out of every $100 of sales. It may be that the cattld section of the 
State is not so fully represented in the returns as the cotton section; but complete returns from all farmers 
probably would not materially modify these figures. 

Table 406 .from the sale of (1) live stock, (£) live-stock products, (3) crops^ 
(4) misGslkmeous, out of every ^100 received from all sales; average of recent years, 

[From tabulation of reports from crop correspondents of the Bureau of Crop Estimates.] 


State. 

Live 

stock. 

Live¬ 

stock 

prod¬ 

ucts. 

Crops. 

Mis¬ 

cella¬ 

neous. 

State. 

Live 

stock. 

Live¬ 

stock 

prod¬ 

ucts. 

Crops. 

Mis¬ 

cella¬ 

neous* 


$15 

$42 

$35 

$8 


$33 

$20 

$43 

$4 

New Hampshire. 

20 

51 

25 

4 

Iowa. 

63 

12 

22 

3 

Vermont-.*. 

18 

64 

10 

8 

MTwanitri. 

62 

13 

21 

4 

Massachusetts. 

19 

50 

27 

5 

‘ North Dakota. 

25 

6 

06 

3 

Rhode Island... 

13 

62 

22 

1 

South Dakota. 

41 

18 

36 

5 

Connecticut -.... 

12 

62 

24 

2 

Nebraska.. 

.56 

9 

32 

3 

New York. 

14 

53 

27 

6 

Kansas. 

39 

10 

42 

3 

New J«:sey.. 

6 

26 

62 

6 

Kentnekv.. 

45 

19 

31 

5 

Ponnsjdvania. 

21 

42 

32 

5 


42 

12 

40 

6 

Maryland and Dela¬ 





Alabama.. 

17 

U 

66 

3 

ware. 

23 

32 

42 

3 

Mississippi. 

12 

8 

76 

4 


40 

15 

35 

4 

TjftiilsiaTift 

13 

9 

72 

6 

West Vir^a. 

58 

23 

13 

6 

Texas. 

10 

9 

72 

3 

North Carolina. 

IS 

15 

■ 60 

7 

Oldahoma. 

32 

11' 

53 

4 

South Carolina. 

8 

12 

72 

8 

Arkansas.. 

34 

11 

48 

7 

Georgia. 

14 

8 

76 

3 

Mountain States >... 

49 

13 

34 

4 

.Florma. 

16 

16 

64 

4 


16 

40 

36 

2 

Ohio. 

41 

22 

31 

6 


33 

32 

30 

5 

TTutift-na._^ _ 

50 

16 

30 

4 

nalifnmin. _ _ 

15 

12 

72 

14 

Ulinoia ^ 

42 

20 

35 

3 






Michigan....,.. 

34 

30 

31 

5 

United States. 

36 

20 


4 

Wisconsin. 

31 

47 

17 

5 







»Including Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, Now Mexico, Arizona, Utah, Nevada, and Idaho. 


PBODUOTIVITY OP VAEIOUS COUNTRIES. 

Index figures are usually applied to price comparisous^ but they can as readily be used to compare tbo 
relative productivity of different countries. Six cro^ra—wheat, oats, rye, barley, com, and potatoes—com- 
prise the bulk of crop production in most countries of the w'orld. Of the total area in cultivated crops 
(before the war), oxcluding hay and grass crops, they comprised In Germany api?roximatoly 82 por cent; 
In France, 75 per cent; t-nited Kingdom, 72; Denmark, 79; Holland, 70: Belgium, 75; Austria, 84 
Hungary, 87; Italy, 46; Spain, 65; Roumaoia, 93; European Russia, 8t; Asiatic Russia, 91; Bulgaria, 
86; Algena,86; Japan, 31; Australia, 01; Canada, 91; Argentina, S8; United States, 83 per cent. Although 
those figures are oniy approximations, they are suificiently accurate to indicate that index numbers ol the 
relative yields |3er acre of these six products combined would fairly represent th6 relative per acre produc¬ 
tivity of the various countries. For each .country the average yield acre for a series ol years was ob¬ 
tained (except in a few countries whero data for <^y one or twoyears were obtainable), and tha^e average 
yields were reduced to thdr percentage of the average yield of all countries. The pei'centages for eaSi 
country were combined, weighted .1n prapartUm to the relative acreage of the various crops in the country, 
to obtain theindex number of production. FoUowing is the result obtained, lOO representing the weighted 
average of all countries: 


Table 407 .—Index numbers of productivity of countries named. 


B^um . .221 

Sweden. .. .136 

Anstmlift. 

Switzerland .. 202 

Norway . 128 

Serbia .. ._ .. 

Netherlands. . 190 

France'...123 

AfjtrflntiTiti-_ . ^ 

United Kingdom. .177 

Germany.169 

Austria.120 

Portugal. .. ... 

Tf.iissift, F.nrrtpft<\n 

Denmark. . .168 


RuSSia| . 

New Zealand . 167 

Egypt . 161 

Japan . 137 

Italy . 96 

Rumania . 94 

Spain . 93 

Uruguay . 

Algeria .. 

Mexico . . ..... . 

Canada . ; . 136 

Chile........ . 136 

Bulgaria . 87 

Tinriffl.. 84 

Tnnfa.. 


76 

76 

75 

73 

72 

71 

70 

65 

52 

37 
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WOELD PKOEUGTIOIir ANR EXPRB'I* TEASE, 

Table 408. —ProdueUon and eTpostt trad& of the world in important crap&, avercEffe, 
1909-1913i in milliom, L 000,000 omitted. 

[SulMtantially the total production and- exports" for the world. HowefVBr, Ghiira*» probably large cottoa- 
productioiv also some minor items o£ production and exports for other countries, are omitted owing to 
lack, of trustworthy Infonnation. Onie short ton=^2,000 pounds.} 




Production. 


ExpOt-fiS. 



Crop'. 

World. 

United 

produo- 

timr. 

World. 

Contrib¬ 
uted by 
United 
States. 

World 
crop ex¬ 
ported. 

United 
States 
crop ex- 
. ported! 

Wheat.... 


3.72ff 

Jpet cent. 
IS- 

T46 

Percent. 

is 

Percent, 

20 

Per cent: 
X5 

Corn. 


3.807 

71. 

745 

17 

7 

2 

Oate. 

...do.... 

4,.324 

26: 

^234 

15 

IS 

11 

Barley.... 


1,438 

12 

^300 

3L3> 

12G 

*4, 

Rye. 

.do.... 

1,788. 

2 

1108 

10.8 

10 

12 

Potatoes.. 


5^471 

8 

i7Sr 

1-2 

11 

10.5 

Tobacco.. 


2; 712 

37 

m 

41 

34 

38 

Rice. 

.:..do.... 

UQ„780. 

0.6 

12,721 

0.1 

11 

2 

Cottoxu.. 


21.1 

62 

14.0 

64 

66 

69 

Sugar....... 


18i7 

5 

1 

7:5 

0;5- 

40' 

4 


1 Ths^yearaverage, 1911-1913. 


INDEX NUMBERS OP CROP AND MEAT-ANIMAL PRICES. 

Table 409, —Index numbers of crop and meat-animal prices^ monthly and average^ 

1908-1921. 

The trend of: prices, to fanoers fiac impectant crops is indicated in the' jEollowing.£Lgiues; the base 100 is- 
thaaveragaprica December 1 in.tha 43 years 1860^1908 of wheat,, corn, oats, barley, rye, buckwheat,, pota- 
toes, hay^ Odx, and cotton. 

eBOPs. 


Year. 

Jam 

1. 

Feb. 

1. 

Mar. 

1. 

Apr. 

May 

JtUW 

1. 

July 

1. 

Ap. 

Se^t. 

Oct. 

1. 

Nov. 

1. 

Dee. 

1. 

Yeaslv 

aver;! 

1908.... 

120lL 

122.2 

124.3 

125.7 

127.5 

136.6 

135.3 

135.5 

ms 

127.51 

U9.6 

117.4 

125.1 

1809.,.. 

117.8: 

120.4 

126,3 

130.6 

139;6 

146.5 

I40;.5 

142.3 

132.9 

139 5 

1293 

127.7 

130; 9 

3910...,- 

134.1 

138,5 

139; 9 

138.8 

133; 5 

133..5 

mi 

137; 1 

137; 0 

129; 8 

122.2 

11S;4 

130.0 

mi.... 

118.6 

119;.8 

117.9 

U8.0 

122; 2 

127.7 

136.3 

143.2 

141.6 

138.0 

135.6 

133.1 

131.8 

1912.... 

133.9 

140.2 

144.7 

153.4 

166.3 

m.z 

160; 1 

148; 0 

137.6 

;128.6 

118.3 

1193 

134.6 

1913.... 

110.9 

113..6 

113,3 

113,6 

U6.2 

121.2 

122.9 

■ 125.4 

136.3 

. 139.1 

133.9 ' 

132.7 1 

126.7 

1014.... 

133.5 

132.1 

133.8 

134.2 

135.9 

138.8 

137.7 

^ 137.6 

141.3 

136.4 

127.4 

122.8 

132.9 

1915.... 

126.7 

140.5 

144.0 

144.5 

1S0;.0 

147-3 

139.1 

:13S.9 

132.5 

128.2 

124.4 

120.4 

132.1 

mo.... 

120.0 

139.0 

138.6 

140.2 

; L43.3 

146.8 

, 144..8 

;i47.7 

161.5 

, mo 

' 178.. 8 

187.9 

158.3 

m7...,i 

183.6 

195.6 

200.5 

225.2 

; 280.6 

291.3 

289,9 

1 307;, 8 

2796 

i 277.0 

261.3 

252.3 

254.5 

3.918... J 

264.1 

271.6 

288.8 

288? 6 

^ 2S1..8 

: 271.9 

1272.9 

280.6 

203.3 

289.3 

269.5 

265.2 

277.4 

1919...,! 

272.4 

259.0 

257.1 

271.2 

m,r 

ma 

310.2 

329 0 

:31T.7 

; 200.0 

2794 

: 282.-4 

288.4 

1920..,.i 

296. T 

311.0 

314;3 

334.1 

i 362.1- 

380i4 

'S74;0 

3298 

; 204.7 

m? 

201.1 

- 16.5. ,5 

271.9 

1921....j 

15S.& 

151.4 

147.5 

139.3 

128.7 

134.6 

1396 

133.8 

: 134.5 

i 137.3 

1-21.4 

120.9 

134.7 


MEAT ANIMALS..*^ 


1010-.-. 

6.67 

6-71 

7.39 

7.74 

737 

7; 29 

6.98 

6.67 

6.92 

A 80 

6.47 

6.21 

6.90 

1911.... 

6.40: 

6.19' 

6.09 

980 

5.54 

A 45 

5.52 

5.87 

A 87 

■ 5.58- 

A 44 

A37 

ATT 

1912.... 

5.44 

5.54 

5.69 

6.30 

939 

6; 27 

6.23 

6.56 

; 6-74 

6.86 

6; 45 

‘ 6.42 

G.23 

1913.... 

6.40 

970 

7.08 

7.35 

. 7.08 

7.19 

7-25 

7.20 

: 7.1J5 

i 7.14 

6.94 

6.85, 

T.OO 

M4.... 

7,05 

7.27 

7.37 

7; 40 

729 

7.22 

7.41 

: 7.63 

. T.58 

: T-H 

6.8Qf 

‘ 6-61 

7.19 

ms.... 

6.57 

&-46. 

6.46 

6; 59 

6.80 

6.85 

A83 

6.74 

6.77 

; 6.96 

6.45 

6.25 

6.63 

1916.... 

6.46^ 

6; 94 

7-53 

7.85 

, 7.98 

900 

a;Q4 

8.05 

: 8. 38 

’ 8.04 

8.09 

8; 15 

■ 7:77 

1917.... 

8.58 

9.42 

10.70 

11; 71 

11.84 

11.72 

11.47 

11.84 

12; 79 

13.04 

12.47 

12; 74 

' 11VS6 

1918.... 

12,59 

12.65 

13.06 

13.55 

13.83 

13.62 

13.68 

1421 

14.50 

13.79 

13.37 

13.40 

,13.49 

1919..., 

13.46 

13.61 

14.06 

15.01 

15.34 

14.98 

15.61 

15.56 

13.44 

12.22 

11.88 

11.54 

13.59 

1920.... 

12.14 

12.43 

12.52 

12.72 

12.41 

12.31 

12.40 j 

12.12 

12.22 

11.67 

10.34 

8.48 

11.69 

1921.... 

8.42 

8.24 

8.67 

7.89 

7.66 

7.31 

7.65 

7.94 

7.11 

6.88 

6.47 

6.37 

7.49 


1 Weighted average. ’ Prices 15th of month. 
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PRICES OF ARTICLES BOUGHT BY FARMERS. 


Table 410. — Prices of articles bought by farmers^ 1909-1921^ and purchasing power of 1 

acre of crops. 












Purchasing 








Price per cent of 

power of 1 acre 

Article. 


1009 

1914 

1919 

1920 

1021 


1914. 


of crops, per 
cent of 1914. 








1909 

1920 

1921 

1900 

1 

1920 

1921 

Axes. 

...each.. 

SO. 89 

SO. 96 

$2.06 

$2.25 

$2.00 

93 

234 

207 

99 

00 

43 

Barb wire.100 pounds.. 

2.98 

3.08 

5.^ 

6.10 

5.20 

97 

198 

169 

95 

71 

52 


...each.. 


.25 

,50 

.76 

.51 


1 304 

204 


1 47 

43 

.. 

...do_ 


.60 

.50 




... .tons.. 


31.90 

60.00 

65.00 

54.00 


204 

169 


69 

52 

Brooms. 

...each.. 

.34 

.as 

1.00 

.98 

.78 

89 

258 

205 

103 

55 

43 

Buggies. 

...do_ 

64.90 

70.10 

123.00 

131.00 

loaoo 

m 

187 

154 

99 

76 

57 

Buggy whips. 

Calico. 

...do.... 

..yards.. 

.404 

.06 

.426 

.083 

.73 

.23 

.85 

.227 

.70 

.142 

95 

95 

200 

360 

164 

225 

97 

97 

71 

89 

54 

39 

Churns. 

...each.. 

2.19 

2.30 

2.90 

3.25 

3.00 

95 

141 

130 

97 

100 

68 

Coal. 

_ton.. 

5.50 

5.80 

9.50 

ia30 

11.50 

95 

229 

198 

97 

i 62 

45 

Coal oil.. 

..gallon.. 

. .1'57 

.139 

.22 

.25 

.19 

113 

180 

137 

81 

79 

64 

Coffee. 

.pound.. 

.211 

.245 

.46 

.41 

.32 

86 

107 

131 

107 

- 85 

67 

Corn knives. 

...eacsh.. 

.27 

.29 

.58 

.65 

.53 

93 

224 

190 

99 

63 

46 

Cream separators... 

...do.,,. 

63.10 

59.30 

95.00 

102.00 

90.00 

106 

172 

152 

87 

82 

58 

Dinner plates. 

J dozen.. 
...each.. 

.55 

.57 

1.40 

1.58 

1.31 

96 

277 

230 

96 

! 51 

38 

Dish pans. 

.32 

.ai 

;83 

.95 

.76 

94 

279 

22i 

98 

51 

40 

Dune forks. 

Pertilizer, commerei 

...do.... 

,;o 

.76 

1.40 

1.60 

1.40 

92 

211 

184 

100 

67 

48 

al..ton.. 

22.16 

23.20 

42,00 

44.00 

35.00 

95 

190 

151 

97 

74 

58 

Flour.. 

..barrel.. 

6.80 

6.40 

13.60 

12.90 

aso 

98 

202 

137 

94 

70 

64 

Fruit jars. 

. .dozen.. 

.73 

.74 

1.15 

1.25 

1.16 

99 

169 

157 

98 

84 

'56 

Cas(^e. 

..gallon.. 

....pair.. 

.202 

.179 

.29 

.33 

i .265 

113 

184 

; 148 

81 

77 

60 

Gloves, cotton.. 



.26 

.27 

! .19 





Glovesl leather. 

...do.... 



1.78 

L85 

1.30 







Grindstones. 

.pound.. 



.048 

.05 

.045 







Halters. 

...each.. 

.85 

.95 

1.85 

1.98. 

1.55 

80 

208 

163 

103 

68 

54 

Harness, single. 

...do_ 

13.50 

15.25 

29.00 

32.00* 

25.00 

89 

210 

164 

103 

67 

54 

Harrows. 

...do.... 




30.00 

25.50 






Hatchets. 

...do...; 

.59 

.62 

1.29 

1.60 

L29 

95 

242 

208 

97 

58 

42 

Hats, felt. 

...do.... 

1.94 

2.03 

4.30 

6.00 

3.50 

96 

246 

173 

96 

58 

51 

Hoes. 

...do.... 

.41 

.45 

.83 

.93 

.80 

91 

207 

178 

101 

68 

50 

Horse blankets..... 

...do.... 

2.25 

2.46 

5.00 

5.35 

4.15 

94 

223 

173 

98 

63 

51 

Jumpers..... 

Hitchen chairs. 

...do.... 

.77 

.83 

2.50 

2.50 

1.55 

03 

301 

187 

99 

47 

47 

...do.,.. 

.72 

.80 

L70 

2.10 

1.65 

90 

262 

206 

102 

54 

43 

Lamps...... 

...do..,. 

.50 

.52 

.98 

LIO 

1.45 

.05 

96 

212 

181 

183 

162 

96 

m 

67 

78 

48 

55 

Lanterns. 

....do.... 

.77 

.80 j 

1.32 

1.30 

96 

Lard. 

..pound.. 

..Darrd.. 

.132 

.141 

. .34 

.265 

.16 

94 

188 

113 

98 

75 

78 

Lime. 

1,29 

1.36 

2.65 

3. IQ 

2.65 

95 

228 

195 

97 

62 

45 

Linseed oil. 

..gallon.. 

.79 

.82 

2.50 

2.21 

1.22 

96 

270 

149 

96 

52 

59 

Lumber, 1-iuch. 

.100 feet.. 

1.95 

2.10 

4.75 

5.15 

3.55 

,93 

245 

160 

99 

58 

52 

Manure spreaders.. 
Men^s suits. 

...each.. 

...do.... 

111.60 
13.15 

106.70 

14.00 

180.00 

38.10 

194.00 

41.00 

167.00 

30.30 

105 

94 

182 

293 

157 

216 

87 

98 

78 

48 

56 

41 

Milk cans, 10 gallon. 

...do.... 

2.40 

2.45 

6.00 

6.20 

630 

98 

253 

216 

94 

56 

41 

Milk pails. 

...do.... 

.43 

.45 

.90 

1.00 

.80 

96 

222' 

178 

06 

64 

50 

Mowers. 

....do.... 

44.30 

46.50 

84.00 

88.00 

7a 00 

95 

189 

168 

97 

75 

53 

MiLslin,...^. 

...yard.. 

.09 

.093 

*31 

.30 

.18 

97 

323 

194 

95 

44 

46 

Nails.100 pounds.. 

3.34 

a40 ! 

6.50 

7.30 

5.75 

98 

215i 

169 

94 

66 

52 

Overalls. 

....pan.. 

.82 

.89 

2.60 

2.60 

1.58 

92 

292 

178 

100 

48 

50 

Padlocks. 

Paint brushes. 

....each.. 

.27 

.275 

,50 

.60 

.50 

98 

218 

182 

04 

65 

49 

....do.... 

.49 

•54 

1.15 

L35 

1.15 


250 

213 

101 

57 

41 

Pftlntj wixAd_ 


1.62 

1.74 

.30 

405 

.62 

4.30 

.64 

3.35 

.52 

98 

247 

213 

193 

99 

57 

66 

46 

51 

Paris green_..... 

Pteks...,..*..., 

..pound.. 

.29 

97 

173 

95 

_fiBjfih.. 

.71 

.49 

.72 

.51 

L40 

.05 

1.50 

LIO 

1.22 

.90 

99 

96 

208 

216 

169 

93 

68 

Pincers............. 

....do_ 

176 

96 

66 

50 

Pitch forks...i..... 

....do.... 

.62 

.66 

L30 

1.45 

1.22 

94 

220 

185 

68 

64 

48 
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Miscellaneous Agnoultuml Statistics 

PKICES OF ARTICLES BOUGHT BY FARMERS—Continued. 

Table 410.—Pnces of articles hought hy farmers, 1909-1921, and purchasing power of i 
acre of crops—Continued. 












Purchasl n g 








Price 

per cent of 

power of 1 acre 

Article. 


1909 

1914 

1919 


1921 


1914. 


of crops 
cent of 19 









1909 


1921 


1920 

1921 

Plows, turning. 

Portland cement. 

...each.. 

S11.50 

312.10 

$21.00 

$23.00 

$20.00 

95 

190 

165 

97 

74 

54 

100 pounds.. 

.70 

.69 

1.05 

1.30 

1.02 

101 

188 

148 

91 

75 

€0 

Raincoats. 

...each.. 

4.25 

4.40 

9.20 

10.50 

7.50 

97 

239 

170 

95 

59 

62 

Rope, hemp. 

Ruoher hoots. 

.pound.. 

...pair.. 

.135 

3.53 

.149 

3.75 

.36 

5.10 

.355 

&30 

.26 

4.55 

91 

95 

238 

141 

174 
. 121 

101 

97 

50 

100 

51 

73 

Sacks, grain.... 

...each.. 

.15 

.163 

.45 

.42 

.26 

92 

258 

160 

100 

55 

55 

Saddles. 

...do_ 

17.45 

20.35 

42.40 

45.00 

35.00 

86 

221 

172 

107 

64 

51 

Salt, for stock. 

.barrel.. 

1.50 

1.65 

3.00 

3.60 

3.20 

91 

212 

194 

101 

67 

46 

Saws, buck. 

...each.. 

.80 

.92 

1.75 

1.90 

1.50 

97 

207 

103 

95 

68 

54 

Screw hooks. 

...box.. 


.37 

.75 

.91 

.71 


246 

192 


58 

46 

Scythes. 

...each.. 

1.02 

1.06 

1.82 

2.10 

1.85 

96 

198 

174 

96 

71 

61 

Sheeting..... 

...yard.. 

.17 

.18 

.68 

.57 

.40 

94 

317 

222 

98 

45 

40 

flhfnglAS . 

.M:. 

3.50 

3.70 

7.90 

3.85 

a 10 

5.80 

95 

219 

167 

97 

65 

56 

Shirts, flannel. 

...each.. 

1.34 

1.41 

a9o 

2.85 

95 

277 

202 

97 

51 

44 

Shoes. 

...pair.. 

2.00 

2.30 

4.75 

aoo 

3.65 

87 

217 

150 

106 

65 

56 

Shot guns. 

...each.. 

12.45 

12.85 

28.00 

33.00 

29.00 

97 

257 

226 

. 95 

55 

39 

Shnirfils. 

-i.do_ 

.74 

.78 

1.62 

1.85 

1.55 

95 

237 

199 

97 

60 

44' 

Staples.100 pounds.. 

3.60 

3.75 

6.80 

7.60 

6.20 

98 

203 

165 

94 

70 

54 

Starch. 

.pound.. 

.07 

.07 

.118 

.126 

.103 

100 

179 

147 

92 

79 

60 

Steel wire.100 pounds.. 

3.43 

3.55 

6.90 

7.30 

6.00 

97 

206 

169 

95 

69 

52 

Stoves. 

...each.. 

1 22.50 

24.00 

50.00 

61.00 

52.00 

94 

84 

254 

217 

98 

56 

41 

Sugar. 

.pound.. 

.058 

.059 

.15 

.17 

.073 

246 

106 

109 

58 

83 

.T.do.... 

.075 

,08 

.119 

.12 

.105 

94 

150 

199 

131 

98 

94 

67 

*redders. 

...each.. 

39.00 

39.50 

74.00 

7a50 

69.00 

99 

175 

93 

71 

50 

Tin pails. 

...do.... 

.25 

27 

.59 

1 .56 

.50 

93 

241 

185 

99 

59 

48 

Tobacco, plug. 

.pound.. 

.45 

.45 

.93 

.94 

.85 

100 

209 

189 

92 

68 

47 

Twine, binder. 

.:.do.... 

.103 

.112 

.258 

.20 

.16 

92 

179 

143 

^00 

79 

62 

Wagons, double,... 

...each.. 

66.00 

73.26 

138.00 

165,00 

134.00 

90 

211 

163 

102 

67 

48 

Wagons, single. 

...do...,. 

45.50 

48.00 

83.00 

95.00 

79.00 

95 

198 

165 

97 

71 

54 

Walking cultivators 

Wheelbarrows..... 

...do.... 



35.20 

40.00 

6.50 

34.00 







...do.... 

2.80 

2.97 

5.50 

6.50 

94 

210 

185 

98 

65 

48 

Wire fence. 

....rod.. 

.311 

.317 

.59 

.64 

.53 

98 

202 

107 

94 

70 

53 

Wooden buckets... 

...each.. 

.31 

.35 

.98 

1.06 

.90 

89 

300 

257 

102 

47 

34 

Wooden wash tubs. 

...do.... 

.77 

.83 

1.76 

1.90 

1.50 

03 

229 

ISl 

99 

62 

49 








95 

224 

170 

97 

65 

52 
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Yearbook of the Bepertment of Agrimjiit'are^ 19^1. 

FARM LABOR. 

TABia: 411.—Ofmole/ona hAm’ hj classes and States, 1910 tmd-19Sl. 


Per day at liarvest. 


Per day other than 
harvest. 


State and division. 


■Without 

boiird. 


1921 1910 1921 1910 1921 1910 1921 1910 1921 1910 i 1021 1910 


Maine.. 

New Hampshire -. 

Vermont. 

Massaciiusetts- 

Bhode Island_ 


Connecticut. 40.00 

New York. 40.00 

Now Jersey.-. 37.00 

Pennsylvania.. 35-00 

North Atlantic.. 38:06 


$2.60 $1.50 1 
2.55 1.35. 
2.45 l.T,5 
2.60 1.42 


2.96. I.SO 
3.00 1.70' 


$1.95 «2.16 
1.84 2.20 
^ 2.25 2.10 
1.92 2.25 
2.06 2.46 
2.00 2.10 
. 2.22, 2.40 
3.15 3.20 
I 1.90 . 2.05 


Delaware. 

Maryland. 

Vtr j^Trfa, . 

West Mrginia-. 
North Carolina, 
South Carolina. 

Geor^ria. 

Florida... 


.. 30.00 10.00- 45.00 24,75 2.40 1,3.5 2.SO l.,55 1.60 

.. 29:00 13,50- 43.00 21,50 2.35 1.26 2.95 1.64- 1.60 

.. 26; 00 14.00. 37.00 10.50 1.95 1.15 2: -10' 1.44 1.10 


.98 2.05 
..88 2.-15 

_ _ .78 L.80' 

33.50 19.40 4.S. 10 29.00 2.30 1.2S 2.95 1.G5 1.70 , 94 2; .80 L27 

22.00 13.60 32.00 19; 50 1.50 1:03 1.80 1.28 1.25 .73. 1.60 .9? 

17.00 12.00- 24.00: 16. .50- 1.26 .96 L4S 1.12 . 94 . 70 1.17 . 90 

1C; SO 13.00 24.10 18.00 1.17 . 98- 1.47 1.23 . 94 . 73 1.20 .95 

24.00 15.00: 35,40 25:00 1.35 1.10 1;86 1.46 1.20 . 90 1,70 1.32 

22,33 13.77 32.26 10.75 1.59 : 1.07 1.97 l.,33 1 22.1 .7-7 1.53 1,01 


South Atlantic.. 


Ohio.. 33- 40 21.00 46.00 29.00 2,66 1.67 3,32 2.07 2.05 1.20 

Indiana... 31,50 20.50’ 4!4.0O 2&40: 2.68 1.7ft 3,15 2,07 1.80 ■ 1..14 


niinoifi... 35,30 24.50^ 


‘83.90- 2.85 1.90 3,4'4 2.30 2,08 1.31 


MieW^. 34.30 23.00- 50:50 33.00 2.60 1;64 3: 30 2,.10 2.05 1.22 

■Wisc<fflSln. 39,20 26.00’ 50.00 $7:26 2.-65 1.70 8:40' 2..20- 2.20= 1.35 

N. Q>east of Miss.- R.. 22 .94 4^ 84^ 31. il 2.68 1.75 2.3 6 2.04 1.2 4 

Minnesota.*.. ItToo” 26. OO 53.10 38,00 ^3.00 ^23 3v90 2.66" 2,35 TS* 

Iowa. 39.60 28.00: 52; so 39:00 2.78 2:, 12 3.40 2.61 2,18 1.57 

Missouri. 30.70 21.50 41.90 29:50 2.40 1.56 2:90! 1,93 1.50 1.02; 

North Dakota. . 46,00 29:00 60,20 42.60. 3,70 2.40 4.75 3.03 2.55 1.60 

South Dakota.. 36.50 27,00 53.50 39.00 3.00 2.35 3.75 2.96 2.16 1.54 

Nebraska.... 35 00 26.60 60.00 38;00 3.15 2,14 3.86 2.60 2.15 1.6.7 


N. 0. west of Miss. R.. 

Kentucky. 

Tennessee.. 

Alabama. 

Mississippi. 

Louisiana. 

Texas. 

Oklalioma. 

Arkansas.. 


38,00 -3.00 2.23 3v90 2,65 2,35 1.43 3.20: 

39iOO 2.78 2i,12 3.40 2.61 2,18 1.57 2.74 

29:50 2.40 1.56 2:90! 1,93 1.50 1.02; 2,00 

42.00. 3,70 2.40 4.75 3.03 2.55 1.60 3.50.= 

39.00 3.00 2.35 3.75 2.96 2.16 1.54 2 . 0 r> 

38; 00 3.15 2,14 3. 86 2.60 2.15 1.-67 2 80 

34.00 4.00 2:18 4.70 2,57 2,40 ,1.42 

35.46; 3,03 2;01 3.72 2 ,43 2:0ft 1; 38 2.73 

liTift “iloft TS" ICiT, 1.71 Tior “TS* TiaT 

20.00 1.70 1.14 2.06 1.44 1,14 .77 2.47 

18.60 1.15 . 98 1.46 1.26 . 98 . 86 1.25 

19.50 1.00 . 93 1.35 1.22 l.CO .S3 1.35 

20.25 1.22 , 90 1.55 1.26 1.15 . 77 1.43 

24.50 1.S0 1.22 2.20 1.57 1.33 1,04 1.77 

28.10 2.60 1.60 3.20 1,97 1.75 1.11 2.21) 

24.00 1.50 1.20 1.95 1.55 X.13 . 90 ].50 


South Central. 


Montana.. 

Wyotnina 


New Mexico. 

Arizona. 

Utah. 

Nevada... 

Idaho.... 

Washington. 

Or«Mn.... 

Oaliiomia.. 


50.00 2.92 
49.00 2.60 

44.60 2.70 
34.25 2.20 
40.00 2.26 

47.50 2.55 
54.00 2.60 

49.60 2.80 
50.00 3.30 

44.50 2.75 
47.00 3.10 


1.77 2.98 
1.73 2,91) 
1.47 2.85 
1.12 2.10 
1.34 2.50 


1.70 3.05 
1,72 3.20 
1.51 2.90 
1.44 3.35 



2.24 1.45 2.79 1.82 1.6S l.OG 2.22 
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FARMT LABOR^Obntimied.. 


Table 412. — Wages of classes of male farm laboryearly., in United States, 1910-1921* 



By the-month.. 

Day labor at harvest. 

Day labor not harvest. 

Year. 

With 1 
board.. 

Without 

board. 

With 

board. 

Without 

board. 

With 

board. 

Without 

board. 

United States: 

1910... 

219:21 

$27,50- 

SI; 45 

$1.S2 

$1.06 

$1.83 

1911... 

20.1». 

28; 77’ 

1..40 

1.-85 

1.09. 

1.42 

1912... 

20..8L 

29^58 

L54 

1..&7 

1.14 

1.47 

1913. 

21.88 

30; 31 

L57 

1.94 

1.16 

1.50 

1914... 

21.-05: 

29; S3 

L55 

1.91 

1.13 

1.45 

1915__ 

21.26- 

30.15. 

L56 

1.92 

1.13 

1.47 

1916.. 

23.25 

32.83 

r.69 

3,07 

1:26 

1.62 

1917... 

28.87: 

40; 43: 

2i.08 

2.54 

1.56 

2.02 

1918. 

84.92^ 

4&80' 

2.65 

3.22 

3.07 

2.63 

1919. 

39.82 

68.29 

3.15 

3. S3 

2.45 

3.12 

1920. 

46. .89 

64-. 95 

3.60 

4.30 

2.80 

3.59 

1921. 

30; 14 

43:32 

2:24 

2.79 

1.68 

2.22 

North Atlantic States: 

1913... 

23.45 

35.29: 

L67 

2.12 

1.30 

1.71 

1919. 

42.18 

63.39 

3:09 

3.S6 

2.59 

3.30 

1920... 

51.92 

75.54 

3.7S. 

4.68- 

3.20 

4.01 

1921.... 

1. 38;.06- 

57.25 

2.73. 

3.45 

2.20 

2.90 

1 

1 

1 







1913. 

! 24.52. 

38.78 

1.8S 

2.29 

1.36- 

1.75 

1919... 

42.12. 

58.90 

3:56. 

4.32 

2.71 

3.44 

1920.. 

61.40 

7a 00 

4;17 

5.00 

3.22 

4.01 

1921.:.. 

34.98 

48.84 

2.68 

3.33 

2.04 

2.61 

North Central, West: 







i9ia. 

28.60 

30.68 

2jl2 

3.54 

1-.4S' 

1.91 

1919,... 

50-29 

68:10 

448 

5.33 

3.22. 

4.03 

1920.. 

59.03: 

79:79 

6i03 

5.94 

3-78 

4.-67 

1921.. 

36.53' 

49.60 

3:03 

3.72 

2.09- 

2.73 

South: Atlantic: 







1013.... 

15.88 

22.62 

1,16 

1.45 

.85 

1.00 

1919. 

30.54v 

44.03 

2:28 

3.S2 


2.30 

1920..... 

85.-76 

50.56 

2.60 

3.30 

2:13 

2i74 

1921.. 

22.33 

32.26 

1.59. 

1.97 

1.22 

1.68 

Southcentral; 







1913. 

16.70 

23.85 

1.21! 

1.51 

.93 

1.18 

1919;.. 

32.49 

46.47 

2; 56. 

3..14 

2.06 

2; 61 

1920. 

36.63 

5L94 i 

2:80. 

3..41 

2.29 

2.80 

1921,. 

22.72 

33.10 

L03! 

2.04 

1.21 

1.70 

I?ar West: 







1913.^.. 

33.52 

48.17 

2i02. 

2.53 

1.62 

2.07 

1919... 

62.96 

87.12 

3:80- 

4.67 

3.08 

4; .02 

1920.. 

73,21 

99.43 

4^48- 

S.39- 

3:06 

4;.61 

1021.. 

47.20! 

68; or 

2187 

3.63 

2.26 

3.01, 


HOW FARM LABOR IS HIRED. 

Of the total-labor Hired! on farms of tho’United States, the:percentage -arhich is.hiredby the month, by 
the day, with board and without board, is estimated: as follows, based upon reports of crop reporters of 
the Bureau of Crop Estimates; 


Table 413 .—Pmentage of total Mredilabor, by divisions. 


Itenu 

United- 
■ States. 

North 

Atlisn- 

tio.i 

North 

Contrail, 

east.< 

Noivth 

Contral, 

we3t,» 

( South 
Atlan¬ 
tic;* 

South 

Cen¬ 

tral.* 

: West.* 

Hiredby the— 








Month— 

per ceTtL 

Per cent. 

Per cant,. 

Per cent. 

Per cent 

Percent 

Per cent. 

VTith board.... 

36.1 

39.3 

44.8: 

52.7 

33.7 

20.0 

37.4 

Without board. 

15.5 

16.5 

15.1 

9.4 

17.2- 

17.0 

9:6 

Day, excluding extraiharvest— 





17.4 



With board... 

16,3 

14.2 

13.5 

13.8 

14.8 

13.7 

Without board.. 

15.7 

13.7 

9,2 

4.8 

16-6 

21.0 

14;0 

Day; harvest labm'— 




16.9 


9.7 


With board.-. 

10.5: 

9.0 

10 .8^ 

8.3 

10.9 

Without board.. 

6.9 

7.3 

4.6 

3.4 

6.8 

8.5 

7.6 


: 100.0; 

100.0 

109.9- 

100.0 

100.0 

100.-0 

109,0 

Hired= with board... 

61.9 

62.5 

71.L 

82.4 

50.4 

63.5 

68:0 

Hired-without board.. 

38.1 

37.5 

28.9 

17,6 

40.6 

46.5 

32.0 


1 Maine, NewHoinpshite, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rh<Kr 0 iIslaaB^ Conaectiei^ Yoai, New.'Jisasey, 
Ehnnsylvaniaw 

* OhiO} Indiana, nUnois, M-iebigen , Wisconsiiiv 

s Minnesota^ Iowa, Missouri, North Dakota; South Dakota, Nebraalca, Kansas. 

* Delaware, Maryland, VhiRiniav West Virginia, North Carolina, South:Carolina, Geurgi&i Jlorld^ 

& Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama^ Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas.. 

* Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, New M^co, Arizona, Ut^, Nevada, Idaho, Washington, Oregon, 
California. 
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FARM LABOR SUPPLY AND DEMAND. 


Tablb 414 .—Farm labor supply and demand, 1919-19SS. 


Division. 

. Farm labor supply^ 
per cent of normal. 

Farm labor demand, 
per cent of normal. 

Per cent of supply to 
demand. 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1022 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

North Atlantic... 

82.8 

62.3 

92.1 

99.2 

101.0 

107.8 

92.7 

94.8 

81,9 

57.8 

99.4 

104.6 

South Atlantic. 

81.9 

72.5 

94.3 

97.3 

103.9 

107.4 

86.6 

88.4 

78.8 

67.5 

108.9 

110.1 

N. Cent. E. Miss. R. 

86.6 

68.4 

93.1 

101.4 

101.2 

106.6 

91.2 

91.0 

85.6 

64.2 

104.3 

111.4 

N. Cent. W. Miss. R. 

a5.6 

77.8 

96.6 

101.1 

100.9 

103.4 

89.1 

89.3 

84.8 

75.2 

108.4 

113.2 

South Central. 

83.2 

72.8 

94.3 

97.1 

101.3 

104.2 

83.0 

86.6 

82.1 

69.9 

113.6 

112.1 

Far Western. 

90.0 

82.1 

102.3 

107.0 

102.4 

101.5 

89,6 

89.9 

87.9 

80.9 

114.0 

119.0 

United States. 

84.4 

72.4 

95.2 

99.5 

101.8 

105.3 

87.5 

89.3 j 

82.9 

68.8 

108. S 

111;4 


VALUE OF PLOW LANDS. 

Tablb 415 .—Value of plow lands, by States, 1919-19d2. 


State. 

Average of poor plow 
lands. 

1 Average of good plow 

1 lands. 

Average ofallplow 
lands. 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 


824 

$30 

$25 

$23 

$50 

$56 

$50 

$47 

w 

$42 

$36 

$35 

New Hampshire. 

Vermont. 

23 

30 

24 

30 

24 

29 

25 

27 


64 

69 

63 

67 

64 

63 

39 

44 

42 

48 

31 

47 

41 

45 

lifasaachnsetts. 

41 

40 

40 

39 

92 

103 

98 

105 

68 

72 

69 

69 

Rhode Island. 

47 

SO 

30 

50 

92 

105 

105 

105 

73 

85 

85 

86 


37 

35 

34 

32 

SO 

100 

90 

90 

55 

60 

58 

58 


38 

39 

40 

38 

80 

84 

84 

83 

60 

64 

65 

62 

New .Tersey. 

SO 

50 

55 

48 

103 

104 

125 

109 

76 

80 

92 

84 

Pennsylvania. 

Ddaware. 

38 

40 

39 

33 

79 

86 

81 

73 

60 

66 

62 

54 

36 

44 

38 

31 

70 

86 

72 

67 

55 

66 

56 

. 50 

Maryland... 

Vir^nia. 

39 

46 

81 

31 

66 

82 

70 

67 

53 

60 

51 

49 

31 

34 

32 

27 

62 

73 

70 

60 

47 

53 

50 

43 

West Virginia. 

29 

32 

31 

27 

64 

76 

70 

62 

. 44 

51 

48 

42 

North Carolina. 

31 

42 

36 

33 

67 

87 

76 

67 

50 

63 

55 

49 

South GaroUna. 

27 

41 

82 

23 

56 

82 

68 

46 

45 

61 

50 

35 

Georgia.. 

24 

30 

23 

18 

49 

63 

50 

38 

88 

46 

1 36 

28 

Florida... 

21 

23 

25 

21 

48 

53 

55 

.56 

33 

36 

! 40 

37 

Ohio. 

63 

69 

60 

52 

113 

132 

110 

100 

01 

105 

88 

78 

Indiana.. 

68 

80 

71 

66 

126 

150 

137 

! 108- 

100 

119 

109 

85 

lUlnois...i... 

100 

115 

105 

91 

170 

213 

196 

160 

144 

170 

157 

131 

Michigan.,.... 

40 

41 

41 

39 

76 

80 

83 

77 

1 61 

64 

65 

60 

Wisedusin. 

60 

86 

65 

68 

110 

125 

122 

110 

! 89 

100 

98 

87 

l^nhesota.. 

59 

73 

74 

87 

88 

120 

121 

102 

78 

100 

101 

87 

Iowa.. 

129 

157 

145 

119 

196 

257 

238 

193 

169 

219 

200 

163 

Missouri.. 

51 

60 

58 

44 

91 

110 

100 

84 

72 

87 

83 

65 

North Dakota.... 

28 

31 

80 

25 

43 

49 

49 

44 

37 

43 

42 

37 

South Dakota. 

SO 

67 

66 

' 52 1 

77 

108 

102 

80 

67 

90 

85 

72 

Nebraska... 

67 

85 

SO 

72 

115 

150 

140 

123 

96 

125 

115 

101 

Kansas..... 

44 

50 

50 

43 

77 

99 

90 

77 

61 

70 j 

70 

60 

Kentucky... 

37 

42 

33 

28 

80 

95 

75 

67 

61 

70 : 

53 

47 

Tennessee. 

31 

40 

35 

28 

75 

90 

81 

68 

53 

60 

55 

47 

Alabama......li... 

17 

20 

17 

14 

33 

43 

38 

32 

24 

30 

26 

23 

Mississippi... 

16 

23 

16 1 

16 

34 

49 

36 

34 

26 

35 

26 

25 

Louisiana;.. 

25 

34 

24 1 

21 

44 1 

65 

50 

42 

33 

50 

38 

31 

Texas.. 

27 

36 

33 

29 

58 

72 

70 

60 

46 

56 

52 

47 

Oklahoma.... 

24 

30 

29 

26 

51 

63 

63 

58 

38 

47 1 

46 

41 

Arkansas.. 

22 

26 

24 

20 

50 

66 

54 

46 

38 

45 

38 

33 

Montana.. 

21 

21 

19 

15 

45 

48 

41 

35 

34 

36 

30 

23 


26 

34 

25 

23 

53 

70 

60 

54 

43 

53 

44 

37 

Colorado?. 

36 

40 

35 

35 

80 

88 

86 

- 84 

60 

66 

67 

61 

New Mexico... 

30 ^ 

30 

30 

23 

60 

60 

60 

57 

45 

45 

45 

41 

Arizona...;. 

60 

90 

75 

70 

125 

.180 

140 

130 

100 

130 

120 

115 

Utah...... 

55 

60 

50 

42 

125 

135 

140 

125 

95 

1G3 

100 

90 

Nevada.... 

50 

46 

45 

40 

110 

110 

90 

80 

85 

80 

76 

70 

Idaho.................. 

50 

60 

58 

50 

98 

135 

128 

110 

76 

105 

99 

85 

Washington... 

60 

68 

63 

52 

121 

150 

140 

120 

95 

115 

105 

90 

Oregon... 

CaUfomla... 

53 

60 

60 

55 

108 

130 

135 

110 

81 

100 

103 

90 

69 

70 

76 

69 

165 

175 

200 

193 

121 

130 

135 

128 

United States.......w 

■1 

■1 

m 

IB 

B 

113 

106 

HI 

74 

90 

84 

70 
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TRENDS IN AGRICULTURAL STATISTICAL DATA. 

Table 416 .—Trmds in agncultural statistical data. 


Index numbers, basis, 100= 5-year average, 1909-1913. 


Year. 

Land 

values. 

Farm 

wages. 

Crop 

prices. 

Live¬ 

stock 

prices. 

Crops 

and 

live 

stock. 

Crop 

values 

per 

acre. 

Articles 

farm¬ 

ers 

buy. 

Crop 

yield 

per 

acre. 

1899. 

45 

68 




57 

86 


1909. 

93 

98 

101 

95 

. 98 

101 

97 

101 

1910... 

96 

95 

99 

108 

! 103 

98 

99 

101 

1911. 

99 

99 

101 

90 

96 

97 

100 

93 

1912. 

103 

102 

101 

98 

100 

101 

102 

no 

1913. 

109 

105 

98 

110 

104 

104 

103 

95 

1914. 

111 

104 

101 

112 

107 

103 

103 

105 

1915. 

123 

105 

101 

104 

102 

108 

112 

no 

1916. 

136 

114 

124 

122 

123 

142 

125 

97 

1917. 

153 

142 

198 

181 

189 

209 

. 153 

. 104 

1918. 

167 

176 

212 

211 

211 

212 

183 

lOO 

1919. 

202 

207 

221 

212 

217 

232 

212 

102 

1920. 

184 

230 

208 

183 

195 

148 

231 

107 

1921. 

156 

149 

103 

117 

110 

114 

181 

04 


Percentage change yearly. 

1010. 

+ 3 

- 4 

- 2 

+14 

+ 6 

- 3 

+ 2 

+ 1 

1911. 

+ 3 

+ 5 

+ 2 

-16 

- 7 

- 1 

+ 1 

9 

1912. 

+ 5 

+ 3 1 

0 

+ 8 

+ 4 

+ 5 

+ 2 

+19 

1913. 

-f 5 

+ 3 

- 3 

+12 

+ 4 

+ 2 

+ 1 

-13 

1914. 

+ 2 

- 2 

+ 3 

+ 3 

+ 3 

0 

0 

+10 

1915...,. 

+11 

+ 1 

0 

- 8 

- 4 

+ 5 

+ 9 

+ 6 

1916. 

+11 

+ 9 

+23 

+17 

+20 


+12 

-12 

1917. 

+13 

+24 

+60 

+49 

+54 

+47 

+22 

+ 7 

1918. 

+ 9 

+24 

+ 7 

+17 ^ 

+1? 

+ 1 

+23 

- 4 

1919. 

+21 

+18 

+ 4 

+ 1 

+ 3 

+ 9 

+13 

+ 2 

1920. 

- 9 

+11 

- 6 

-14 

-10 

-36 

+ 9 

+ 5 

1921. 

-15 

-35 

-50 

-36 

-44 

-23 

-22 

-12 


Note.— liand values are obtained on Mar. 1 foUowing the year shown on stub of tabulation; figures may 
be regarded as rwresentlng approximately values at the close of the years Indicated, rather than average 
for entire year, wage statistics aro collect^ on Mar. 1 of the following year (1919 data collected in Decem¬ 
ber); they are presumed to represent the average for the calendar year shown on stub, bu t they are prob¬ 
ably influenced somewhat more by condition s in thelast half of the year than by the first half. Crop^prices 
anali ve-stock prices aro calendar-year averages, obtained from monthly prices properly weighted. Tigures 
for crops and live stock are the averages of the crop prices and live-stock figures as shown st^arately. The 
ratio of the value of allcrops to the value of alllive-stockproducts is usually about 0 to 4; but of totalfarm 
sales about 40 per cent aro crops, 56 per cent live stock aucuive-stock products, and 4 per cent miscellaneous. 
Crop values per acre are obtained by dividing tbio total value of the year's crop production based upon Dec. 
1 prices by the totalacresprodudng the crops. Prices of articles which farmers buy arepbtained at theclose 
ortho year indicated; although they are assumed to be average for the year, they probably areinfiuenced 
more by oondiuons in theiatter part than in the early part of the year. 
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GAS, ILBCmiC LIGHT, AND- TELEPHONES ON FAEMS. 
Table 417.— Niimher offixms reportdnggm and electric light-, census of 1920, 
[States arranged in-order’ofsize ofpercentagei] 


State. 

Num- 

borof, 

. forms’ 
report- 
ingiuse 
of gas 
orelec- 
tidc 
light. 

Per 
. cent 
of all 
farms. 

State; 

Utah__ 

11,125 

43.4 

Oregon;. 

Massachusetts’.. 

9,062 

28.3’ 

Indiana. 

California.-. 

30,519 

25.9 

Illinois.. 

District of Col¬ 
umbia. 

52 

25.5 

Nebraska. 

Cwmeeticut.... 

3,903 

17. a. 

Maine.,... 

Ehode Island;.. 

700 

17a- 

Wisconsin. 

Kansas. 

Iowa.. 

32,552. 

1&3 

South Dakota.. 

New Jersey,_ 

4,551 

15.3 


Bennsvlvania... 

30,.669 

15; 2. 

Micliigan. 

West Virginia.. 

12,900 

14.8- 

Minnesota. 

Ohio. 

37,745 

14.7 

Maryland. 

Coloiado. 

Idaho. 

5,982 

14.2. 

Arizona.. 

Washington. 

9,178 

13:8- 


New York. 

.24,882 

12.9 

North Dakota.. 

Nevada^. 

385 

12.2 

Missouri. 

Vermont.. 

3,328 

111 4 

! W yoming'.. 

Virginia!.. 

New Hamp¬ 
shire...... 

2,322 

1113 

: Delaware:. 


Num¬ 
ber of 
farms 

iss.'SS. 

trie 


Num¬ 
ber of 

farms p*_ 
report- ^ 

“"F s 

or oloc- 
trie 
light. 


Florida—. 

OKlAhoma. 

Montana.... 

Alabama.... 

North Carolina. 

South Carolina. 

ICmtucky. 

Texas. 

Georgia. 

Tonnesdee.,. 


New Mexico..., 
Louisiana.. 


Arkansas. 

United States. 


Table 418.— Nwnber of farm reporting telephones^, census of 1920,. 
[States arranged intorder of percentage.]: 
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AUTOMOBILES, MOTOR TRUCKS, AND TRACTORS. 

Table 419.—iVumJer of fmu reporting automoMles, motor truckSi and tractorsj census 

mo, 

[The reported number of eaoh luuehlne somewhat exceeds the number of farms reporting.] 


Automobiles. 


Motortrucks. 


Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent 

offarms , of all of farms of all of farms of all 

reporfcfng.. farms, reporting; farms; repwrting. farms. 


Maine.. 

New Hampshire*. 

Vermont. 

Massachusetts.... 
Hhode Island.... 


Cwmoctlcut.... 

New York.. 

New Jei-sey.... 
Beansylvauia-. 
Delaware..:.... 


•. A ..... 
District of Columbia. 

Vi^baia... 

WtetVirginifc.. 

Neith Carolina;. 

South Caroliha. 

Georgia.. 

Plorida. 

Ohio,. 

Indiana.. 


Illinois. 125,5Sa 

Michigan. 7^919- 

Wisconsin........ 9S^79S’ 

Minnesota.. 10%S47 

Hmai. 168,081 


Missouri. 

North Dakota- 
South Dakota;. 
Nebraska. 


Kentucky.. 

Temmssee.. 

Alabama... 

Mississippi. 

Louisiana.. 


Texas. 

Oklahoma. 
Arkansas.. 
Montana.. 


f M ofado. 

New Mexico.. 
Asrizona. 

vm:. . 

Nevada. 


Idaho. 16,661 

Washin^on. 2 l 626 

Oregon.. 20,661 

cSiteaiia.■ 62,453 

tTnited States. 1,979,564 ■ 


49.6 

3,893 

2.1 

57.1 

3i677 

2.r 

73.1 

8,669 

A1 

31.9 

4^878 

L9 

56.7 

743 

1.0 

69.4 

4^-249 

A7 

76:6 

6:333 

6;i 

62.0 


2.3 

10.5 

1,455 

.5 

8.9^ 

1,362 

.5 

6.a 

1,114 

.4 

5.5 

938 

.3 

7.0 

793 

.6 

22.0 

5,124 

1,2 

25.5 

2,070 

vi:i 

6.6 

973 

.4 

ao 

1:167 

2.0 

39.2; 

, 664 

8.5 

47.3 

2,884 

4.S. 

18.6 

552 

1.9 

465 

527 

5.3 

32il 

544- 

2.1 

45.4. 

ICl. 

6.1 

39.6 

779 

1.9 

41.7 

3,172 

4.8 

41.0 

1,72S 

3.4 

53.1 

6^909: 

6:0 

30. r 

131,551 

2.0 
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EAILWAY FREIGHT TONNAGE. 

Table 4S0.—Tonnage earned on railways in the United States, 19ie-19U.'- 


Product. 


Year 


Year ending Dec. 31- 


June 30— 
Class I 
and II 

Class I roads,® 

roads, 

1916.® 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1,000 short 
tons. 

■ 16,964 

1,000 short 

iOTlS. 

17,294 

1,000 short 
tons. 

17,906 

1,000 short 
tons. 

17,257 

1,000 short 
tons. 

19,395 

1,000 short 
tons. 

936 

0,800 

1,844 

6,421 

i,000 short 
tons. 

430 

8,526 

1,176 

5,506 

1^666 

1,401 

2,808 

1,396 

5^966 

1,357 

3,714 

1,303 

3,398 

1,371 

2,770 

1,061 

2,579 

972 

2,775 

2,633 

2,667 

3,510 

3,736 

2,206 

2,095 

6,832 

6,837 

6,890 

8,627 

8,505 

6,027 

5,646 






536 

551 






425 

435 

1,016 

S03 

4,629 

1,097 

606 

4,741 

1,022 

499 

5,641 

1,164 

494 

6,338 

1,322 

5,724 

264 

293 

1,540 

276 

400 

1,327 

29,945 

30,473 

81,858 

85,770 

35,494 

26,595 

24,273 

4,052 

1^192 

4,212 

17,621 

3,562 

17,679 

3,550 

18,736 

3,803 

19,726 

3,379 

10,045 

4,118 

3,186 

9,204 

4,639 

1 67,686 

55,686 

46,372 

55,867 

52,375 

23,131 

12,689 

8,615 

6,669 

29,041 

17,219 

7,543 

4;569 

10,472 
. 7,992 

10,319 

8,234 

10,065 

8,413 

10,588 

8,630 

11,670 

9,079 

10,952 

8,891 

10,554 

7,881 

76,161 1 

74,238 

64*850 

75,084 

73,123 

69,947 

76,807 

7,313 

7,2^ 

8,314 

8,239 

7,483 

7,957 

' 5,163' 

3,917 

1,086 

8,988 

3,762 

1,016 

9,305 

4,235 

1,029 

9,204 

4,204 
1,160 
9,257 

4,934 

1,293 

9,004 

5; 664 
1,081 
15,250 

4,767 

933 

15,169 

119,699 

117,398 

108,865 

120,230 

119,967 

117,441 

119,868 






3,074 

2,026 







149,644 

147,871 

14^5^ 

156,000 

155,461 

147,110 

146,767 

. 706,029 
. 106 857 

. 182,916 

680,123 

93,819 

186,025 

732,656 

100,838 

188,796 

734,791 

9^043 

176,197 

589,951 

94,076 

163,826 

712,154 

100,766 

242,189 

510,860 
76 923 
163,699 

. 92,776 

95,162 

- 101,006 

> 99,032 

92,799 

53,202 

42,080 

. 1,238,223 

1 ,202,000 

1,264,019 

1,263,063 

1,096,111 

1,255,421 

940,329 


FAEM PEODUCTS. 

Animal matter: 

Animals, live— 

Horses and mules.. 
Cattle and calves.. 
Sheep and goats... 


Paddng-house products— 

Dressed meats. 

Hides and leather. 

Other packing«house 
' products.... .. 


Totalpacking'houseprod- 
ucts. 


Eggs®.". 

Butter and cheese ®.. 

Poultry ^^including game 

Other animal matter.. 

Totalanimal matter.. 


Vegetable matter: 
Cotton.. 


Potatoes®. 

Grain and grain products— 
Grain- 

Wheat. 

Com. 

Oats.... 

Other grain. 

Grain products— 

Flour. 


Total grain and 


Hay. 

Sugar, sirup, glucosei'and 


Tobacco... 

Other vegetablematter. 


Totalvegetable matter.. 
Canned goods (food products)» 
Totalfarm products. 

OTHER 7BEI0ET* 

Products of mines. 

Products of forests. 

Manufactures..;. 

All other (inclading all ftei^t 
in less than carload lots) 


Total tonnage.. 


1 Compiled kom reports of the Interstate Commerce ConiiniaSton. Original shipment only, excluding 

MAai-niA.1 1... ^—g {.-nil ^^>101* AftriMAra 
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CARLOAD WEIGHTS 

Table 421. —Average loelght per carload of freight originating on Class I railroads in the 
United States^ during the three months ending June SO^ mO, 

[Interstate Commerce Commisfiion,] 


Commodity. 


Tons. 


Commodity. 


Tons. 


Wh?iat.. 

Corn. 

Oats. 

Flour and meal. 

Hay,straw, and alfalfa. 

Tobacco. 

Cotton. 

Citrus fruits. 

Potatoes. 

Horses and mules. 

Cattle and calves. 

Sheep and goats.. 


39.4 

36.2 
30.0 

30.9 

12.2 

13.9 

12.4 

17.5 

18.7 
11.4 

11.7 
10.3 


Hogs... 

Poultry 

Ef - 

Bi 

Wool. 

Sugar, sirup, glucose, and molasses. 

Canned goods. 

Antliraate coal. 

Bituminous coal. 

Textiles. 

Lumber, timber, box shoots, staves, 
and headings. 


9.7 

11.5 

11.6 
13.2 
12.6 
2&0 

24.8 
48.0 
50.1 

12.8 

26.8 


WAGON AND MOTOR-TRUCK HAULS. 

Table 422. —Wagon and motor-truch hauls from farm to shipping points^ 190S and 1918. 


Item, 


United States: 

Motor trucks, 1918... 

Wagons, 1918.. 

Wagons, 1906.. 


Geographic division.^ 

New England: 

Motor trucks, 1918.... 

Wagons, 1918... 

Wagons, 1906... 


Motor trucks, 1918... 

WagOiis, 1918... 

■Wagons, 1906.. 

South Atlantic: 

Motor tiuclcs, 1918... 
Wagons, 1918.. 


Vt^&gons, 1906.. 
North Cfent-’ 


_Cfentral, east; 

Motortrucks, 1918... 

Wagons, 1918.. 

Wagons, 1906. 

North Central, west; 
Motor trucks, 1018... 

Wagons, 1918.. 

Wagons, 1906.. 

South Central, east: 
Motor trucks, 1918... 

Wagons, 1918.. 

Wagons; 1906. 

South Central, west: 
Motor trucks, 1918... 

Wagons, 1918.. 

Wagons, 1906.. 

Hocky Mountain: 
Motortrucks, 1918... 

Wagons, 1918. 

Wagons, 1996-. 

Pacific: 

Motortrucks, 1918... 

Wagons, 1918. 

Wagons, 1906.... 


Dis¬ 

tance. 

Round 
trips per 
day. 

Load. 

Cost of hauling per ton per 
mile. 

com.» 

Wheat. 

Cotton. 

Com. 

■^Vheat,. 

Cotton. 

Miles. 

ITurnber. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bales. 

Cmts. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

11.3 

3.4 

58 

84 

6.6 

15 

15 

IS 

9.0 

1.2 

39 

56 

3.6 

33 

30, 

48 

9.7 

' 1.2 

39 

55 

3.4 

19 

19 

27 

10.0 

4.5 

62 

60 


11 

14 


7.2 

1.8 

38 

45 


39 

38 


7.2 

1.7 







12.2 

3.4 

69 

78 


14 

14 


7.6 

1.6 

39 

47 


39 

38 


6.5 

1.7 

41 

48 


24 

26 


9.8 

4,0 

45 

57 

6.0 

19 

IS 

20 

8.4 

1.4 

29 

36 

3.5 

41 

39 

48 

9,9 

1.2 

35 

42 

3,1 

28 

24 

27 

9.3 

4.8 

64 

90 


11 

0 


6.3 

2.0 

41 

54 


29 

26 


7.0 

1.8 

40 

48 


16 

18 


10.1 

3,8 

54 

84 


18 

14 


7.9 

1,5 

42 

57 


33 

29 


8,7 

1.4 

39 

52 


17 

16 


12.9 

3.2 

58 

86 

7.6 

12 

10 

13 

10.4 

1.0 

26 

88 

3.2 

45 

30 

52 

11,1 

1,0 

29 

37 

3.0 

24 

23 

1 

31 

13.0 

2.9 

57 

72 

6.7 

17 

1 

15 : 

20 

10.9 

1.0 

26 

46 

3.8 

49 

32 

47 

12.6 

.9 

29 

38 

3.8 

22 

21 

26 

21,0 

1,2 

48 

70 


36 

29 


20.2 

.4 

46 

66 


52 

42 


16.8 

.7 

49 

60 


16 

20 . 


12.3 

2.9 

74 

105 


20 

17 


11.2 

1.4 

71 

67 


23 

22 


11.5 

1.1 

45 

76 


28 

21 



1 Not shelled. 

3 The geographic divisions are-New England: Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut; Middle Atlantfc: New York, New Jersey Pennsylvania; S^th Atl^tia 
Delaware, Maryland, VirginifL West Vir^a, North Carolina, South Carolina, Oeoraa, Pgdda; North 
Central east of the Mississippi River; Omo, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin; North Central west 
of the Mississippi River: Itomesota. Iowa, Missouri, North Dtota, South Dakota NebrMka, K^aasas; 
South Central east of the Mississippi River: Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi; South Ceutml 
west of the Mississippi River: Louisiana, Texas, Okltdiomtu Arkansas; Rocky Mountain; Montana, 
Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, Nevada, Idano; Pacific: Washington, Oregon, CtUifornia, 
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NATIONAL FORESTS. 

Table 423 .—Area of National Forest lands^ Jwfie SO, 


[Reported by the Forest Service.] 


State. 

Net area. 

State. 

Net area. 

State. 

Net area. 

Alabama. 

AlteVft. 

Ariaona. 

Arkansas.. 

riolI'Cnmifl. 

Acres* 
65,167 
20,579,336 
11 355,846 
926 985 
19,172,982 

13,290,354 

317,511 

184,095 

18,712,241 

32,143 

Michigan. 

Minnesota. 

Montana. 

Nabraaka. 

Nevada... 

Aere«. 

89,466 

1,047,620 

15,917,132 

205,944 

4,946,550 

383,111 
. 8,382,683 

313,076 
61,480 
13,133,081 

Porto Rico. 

South Carolina. 

South Dakota. 

Tennessee. 

mah. 

Acres* 
12,443 
18,454 
! 1,076,754. 

213,426 
! 7,431,191 

j 350,362 

9,93^712 
: 99,109 

81,468,793 

156,666,045 

Coloirado. 

Florida. 

Georgia. 

Idaho... 

Maine.. 

NewH^psbire.... 

New Mexico. 

North Carolina.. 

Oldahonia..^.. 

Oregon. 

Virginia. 

Washington. 

West Virginia. 

Wyoming. 

Total, 149 Na¬ 
tional Forests 


Table 424 .—National Fareets: Timber disposed of quantity ^ price^ and number of users, 
revenue under specified heads, dnd details of grazing privileges, years erded June SO, 1916 
to mu 

[Reported by the Forest Service.] 


Item. 

Year ending Juno 30— 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

Free timber given: 

Numberofosers. 

Timber cut.Mft.. 

Value:.dollars.. 

I^ber sales: 

Number. 

Quantity.MR.. 

Price per thousand board feet 
(average).dollars.. 

GraKing: 

Number of permits. 

Kinds of Stock- 

Cattle.....number.. 

Goats..do.... 

Hogs...do^... 

Horses..do.*.. 

Sheep.do_ 

Total.do.... 

Special use and water-power permits, 

.. . . ... nijinhftr-. 

^427 

m,073 

.149,802 

11,608 

2,008,087 

1.85 

38,073 

98,376 

128,866 

13,037 

1,453,299 

2.28 

34,617 

90,798 

113,117 

13,692 

799,476 

2.30 

37,336 

88,060 

113,000 

13,273 

1,326,923 

2.30 

12,570 

4,170,186 

2.74 

36,638 

39,113 

39,152 

37,500 

■ 

38,153 

1,963,198 
. 49,939 

2,306 
99,880 
7,586,034 

3,137,854 
67,968 
3 871 
m 156 
8,454,240 

2,136,.527 
60 789 
5,154 
93,251 
7,935,174 

2,033,800 

53,685 

83,015 

7,271,136 

2,066,644 
48 190 
3,IW 
79^091 
7, 412 ; 412 

9,690,357 

10,755,589 

10,229,895 

9,445,702 ' 

0.594,514 

6,056 

5,819 

5, .101 

6,026 




1,596,873 

17,102 

18,870 

8,156 

1,519,867 

99,602 

2,836 

8,334 

1,500,367 
8,939 
8 623 
13,320 
692 
5,259 
6891 
136,134 1 
2,556,962 
52,208 
72'322 

1,999,668 

11,835 

13,787 

19,310 

1,694,737 

15,282 

50,367 

8,978 

679 

5,958 

539 

nsSiS-ie 

439,988 

45,091 

85,070 

8^B81 111 ^ 1 8! 

^,614 

108,329 
1,64?,714 
S,081 
106,389 

3,6i8! 
1 207 
119,979 
»1,702 585 
23,532 
93,976 

22,796 

945 

1#,265 

2,427,028 

69,012 

89,838 

3,457,028 

3,574,930 

4,358,415 

4,793,482 

2,504,985 



ff d^Iopment of power, etc. 
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OOLB STORAGE SPACE. 


793 


Table 425.—TotaZ refiigerakd space of mding houses cmd cold storages reporting to the 
Bureau of Markets and Crop Estimates Octoher 1. 19^1, 


{Thflosaads of cable leet, 1 e.» 000 omitted.} 
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GRAIN STORAGE CAPACITY. 

Table 426.—Gm-in storage capacity of the United States,'^ as shown hy the amhjsis of the 
license reports of May 15,1918, 


[Capacity shown in thousands of bushels; i. e., 000 omitted.] 
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Miscellamom AgncfuMwal StoM^Ucs, 

FARM IMPLEMENTS AND EQUIPMENT. 

Table 4!2,7,’^FaTm eqmpmmt rnanufactwred in United States in 19^0. 
GAS TEACTORS. 


Description. 

Number 

manufac¬ 

tured. 


Number 
sold in 
United 
States. 

Number 
sold for 
export. 


11,044 

147,746 

37,934 

6,483 

$4,571 

119,521 

49,761 

19,720 

8,711 

119,371 

29,558 

5,348 

1,007 

22,461 

4,968 

707 

16 to 22.-... 

23 to 32. 

fta ft-nd nv^r- . 

Total..._____ 

203,207 

193,563 

162,988 

29,143 


STEAM TRACTION ENGINES. 

AU sizes. 

1,766 

$4,661 

1,401 

121 


PLOWS AND LISTERS. 

Horse*drawn moldboard plows: 

1 horse. 

370,979 
346,331 
51,911 
48 601 
2,437 

$2,532 

5,707 

3,209 

4,590 

335 

298,653 
302,425 
57 903 
40,074 
2,021 

81,442 

77,803 

6,176 

16,547 

369 

Walking (2-horse and larger). 

Sulky (1-bottom).;. 

Sulky (2-bottom). 

Sulky (3-bottom and larger). 

Tofa^l. _,, .. 

820,259 

16,873 

701,076 

181,327 

Two-way moldboard plows: 

Walking. 

41,127 

5,694 

414 

470 

21,472 

5,229 

■ 

12,965 

69 

Pnlty..'^.. 

Total... 

46,821 

884 

26,701 

13,034 

Horse-drawn disk plows: 

1-disk...... 

2,927 
. 11,112 
2,392 

143 

911 

258 

1,496 

9,485 

1,962 

128 

969 

282 

2^disk. 

3-disk and larger. 

Total... 

16,431 

1,312 

12,943 

1,374 

Tractor moldboard plows: 

1-bottom. 

4,569 

87,059 

44,509 

7,405 

405 

8,908 

7,211 

1,771 

3,297 
75,527 
38,066 
. 5,148 

600 

9,382 

9,172 

1,103 

2-bottom. 

3-bottom. 

4-bottom and larger. 

Total. 

143,542 

18,295 

122,028 

20,267 

Tractor disk plows: 

2-dlsk..,:.... 

12,327 

8,982 

7,007 

1,626 

1,394 

1,319 

10,116 

6,972 

5,539 

1,299 
1 139 
712 

3-disk... 

4-disk and larger..... 

Total. 

28,316 

4,339 

22,627 

8,150 

Horse-drawn listers: 

l-bottom. 

35,551 

3,232 

869 

343 

87,190 

2,501 

359 

2-bottom... 

Total. 

m m 

38,783 

1,212 

89,691 

359 

Tractor-drawn listers, 2-bottom. 

3,305 

264,121 

314 

493 

2,219 

288,694 


PlOW8t0<^S....;.. 

1,576 

Total... 


43,222 








fi9912«^irBK 1921-51 
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FARM IMPLEMENTS AND EQUIPMENT—Ooatimied. 

Table 427. —Farm equipment manvfMtured in United States in 1920 —Oontinued. 
TILLAGE IMPLEMENTS. 


Description. 

Number 

manufac¬ 

tured. 

Total 
value (OOO 

1 omitted). 

1 Number 
sold in 
tTnitod 
States. 

Number 
sold for 
export. 

Hanows: 

l-horse spike and spring-tooth... 

Spike-tooth harrow, 2-h(»:s0 and larger, complete... 

Spike-tooth harrow, sections i. .-.. -.. 

Spring-tooth harrows, 2-horse and larger, complete.. 

^ring-tooth harrow, sections i. 

Iforse-drawn disk. 

Tractor-drawn disk. 

Other harrows _r_-_ 

68,782 
S7 121 
169,529 
^;6io 
92,601 
164,586 
67,095 
12 860 
6,962 
1,715 
31,085 
11,110 

$•4-17 

1,053 

1,796 

523 

1,473 

7 159 
6,820 
218 
95 
66 
1,962 
707 

69,500 
m, 878 
169,426 
25,008 
48,416 
151,198 
59,715 
11,925 
7,234 
1,779 
30,801 
10,415 

2,188 
4 582 
13,961 
766 
27,224 
11,804 
3,589 
28 

... ___ 

.Qrttnnth lan/1 rnllArs _ _........ 


loil pidYerizers, comigkted roUers and packers. 

Other tillage machines. 

927 

431 

Total - ... 


22,019 








J Not reported by manufacturer as complete harrows. 

PLANTING MACHINEEY. 


Ooriyjlautors; 

33,780 

31,603 

59,637 

S53 

621 

3,474 

34,583 

31,127 

66,475 

365 

5S1 

1,207 


^row. 

Total. 

125,009 

4,048 

132,185 

2,153 

Cotton planters, i-row.... 

35,056 

393 

37,917 


Combination corn and cotton planters: 

90,732 

2,S5i 

1,647 

174 

97,908 

3,773 

1,436 

1,246 

2-row...,..-. 

Total. 

93,586 

1,821 

101,681 

2,682 

Combined listers and drills; 

7,607 

1,332 

473 

189 

11,868 

1,312 



29 

Total. 

8,939 

662 

13,170 

’29 

Potato planters, horsodrawn. 

M71 

667 

8,367 ! 

107 

Omin drills: 

Horse....,.,..,........ 

100,637 

3,406 

10,973 

431 

107,182^ 

z,m 

9,734 

103 

Tractor............ 

Total... 

104,0*13 

11,404 

110,350 

9,897 

Broadcast seeders: 

Wheel (horse-drawn). 

End-gate.... 

6,783 

14,901 

69,239 

357 

246 

73 

6,163 
14 92S 
68,280 

636 

Hand (whecibarrow and other). 

Total...... 

i,6s6 

90,983 

681 

89,371 i 1,716 

Beet drills,horse-drawn.. 

T^rinsplanters, hor^e-drawn. 

pla.nHngTnft.flhirtary^ 

1,357 

4,804 

103 

318 

1,886 . 9 

?426 ; 230 

472,248 

20,097 1 498,853; 16,S22 


CULTIVATING MACHINEEY. 
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FAEM IMPLEMENTS AND EQUIPMENT-^ontinued. 

Table 427. — Farm equipment manufactured in United States in tStO — Contmued. 
HAYING MACHINERY. 


Description. 


Mowers. 

Sulky rakes. 

Side-delivery rakes. 

Sweep rakes. 

Tedders..'.. 

Loaders. 

Stackers. 

Combined sweep rakes and stackers. 


Number 

manufac¬ 

tured. 

Total 
value (000 
omitted). 

Number 
sold in 
United 
States. 

Number 
sold for 
export. 

239,165 

84,495 

15,195 

22,064 

5,992 

33,337 

10,129 

279 

$15,393 
3,107 
1,127 
819 
347 
3,050 
825 
• 35 

172,654 

77,622 

16,658 

24,078 

4,803 

32,399 

9,628 

270 

68,229 

19,695 

414 

865 

1,981 

2,509 

318 

411,556 

24,703 

338,112 

94,011 


HARVESTING MACHINERY. 


Grain binders,. 

Grain headers. 

Combined harvesters and threshers.. 

Rice binders. 

Corn binders (row). 

Self-rake reapers. 

Corn-pickers and buskers (field). 

Potato diggers (elevator t;^e). 

Potato diggers (plow t^rpe). 

Bean harvesters... .. 

Beet litters... 


139,372 

824,593 

99,546 

25,122 

4,725 

1,295 

• 3,071 

945 

3 627 

4,253 

2,717 

929 

2,13S 

446 

3,662 

42 

40,793 

6,690 

32,559 

833 

14,940 

1,170 

1,708 

12,377 

2,882 

1,068 

2,939 


11,718 

1,090 

i 10,463 

637 

6,452 

• 93 

6,781 

22S 

498 

31 

490 


5,026 

286 

4,893 

201 

232,177 

41,015 

168,829 

41,334 


MACHINES FOR PREPARING CROPS FOR MARKET OR USE. 


Grain threshers. 

Bice threshers. 

Pea and bean threshers. 

Clover hollers. 

Ensilage cutters. 

Com snellers (power) : 


Cylindar. 

Corn niiakers and shredders. 
Hay presses: 

Horse. 

Engine. 

Fee^grinders and crushers: 

Power. 

Gndn olosneiu and graders ^. 


I Not including seed-corn graders. 


22,159 

$19,059 

20,753 

1,96 

510 

601 

696 


210 

156 

211 


690. 

910 

767 

10 

27,004 

4,852 

23,896 

1,08 

6,379 

1,133 

6,649 

12 

850 

511 

957 

2 

4,953 

2,116 

5,10L 

2 

2,225 

781 

2,795 

483 

6,247 

2,689 

4,251 

32 

44,797 

226 

28,535 

20,34 

61,977 

2,244 

62,314 

4,57 

19,705 

584 

19,193 

3, IH 

196,772 

35,612 

159,913 

30,22 


HORSE-DRAWN VEHICLES. 


Farm wagons: 

l-horse. 

XAght 2-horse, 3,500 pounds loaded. 

M^lom 2-horse, 4,500 pounds loaded. 

Standard 2-horse, 6,800 pounds loaded.... 

Heavy 2-horse, 7,500 pounds loaded. 

Sizes not specined. 

Horse-drawn fena tracks with wood wheels.. 
Horse-drawn farm tracks with metal wheels. 
Light spring vehicles. 


Total 


3,810 
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FARM IMPLEMENTS AND EQUIPMENT—Contmued. 

Table 427.—Farm equipment manufactured iw United Staiee in 1920— Continued. 
MKOELLANEOUS ITEMS. 


Description. 


Number 

manufac¬ 

tured. 


Total 
value (QOO 
omitted). 


Number 
sold in 
United 
States. 


Number 
sold for 
export. 


Cane mills... 

Cream separators, centrifugal. 

Farm levators: 

Portable. 

Stationery. 

Feed and litter carriers. 

Fertilizer distributors (horse-drawn). 

Gasoline and keroseneengines (stationery and portable) 

forfarm use. 

T^ir nfl spreaders.. 

Manure spreaders. 

Milking machines.... 

Portable corn cribs. 

Portable grain bins. 

Pumps*. 

Pump jacks. 

Seed-potato cutters... 

Silosi.... 


Stalk cut 
Stum 


s- 


or traction). 


Horse or engine. 


Wood sawing machines: 

Circular. 

Drag. 


Total. 


11,923 

222,587 

7,703 

3,052 

15,093 

48,540 

268,287 

9,163 

103,036 

29,555 

4,502 

6,137 

500,660 

84,648 

I, 442 
24,052 
11,000 
24,064 

3,216 

1,646 

11,355 

76,736 

26,084 

II, 482 


1;5 


$780 

15,601 

1,776 
. 924 
682 
453 

25,693 

325 

14,744 

2,662 

731 

1,206 

5,087 

877 

14 

6,462 

2,488 

1,098 

310 

308 

275 

5,443 

r32 


7,539 

169,057 

7,423 

2,910 

14,274 

51,236 

216,144 

9,093 

104,444 


4,186 

6,137 


1,418 

23,637 

10,715 

22,465 

2.113 
775 

9.114 
67,108 

29,195 

10,427 


93,544 


1,318,997 j 


1,879 

27,954 


75 


27,177 

2,349 


24 

228 

43 

1,008 

241 

233 

17,464 

36 

13 


102,984 


* Not complete. 

RECAPITULATION OP MANUFACTURE AND SALE OF FARM EQUIPMENT IN 1920. 
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VEGETABLE OILS. 

Table Imports of vegetable oils into the United States, for calendar years specified, 
[Source: Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Comxaerce.] 


Oils. 

1912 

1914 

1 1916 

I 1917 

1918 

1919 

1 1020 

1921» 


1000 

1000 

i 1000 

! 1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

Castor’..... 

pomds. 

pounds. 

pounds. 

I pounds. 

pounds. 

pounds. 

pounds. 

poufuis. 

06 

1,661 

3,071 

4.406 

8,780 

8,000 

1,372 

148 

Chinese nut. 

Cocoa butter or but- 

42,787 

30,137 

67,649 

41,091 

42,718 

53,853 

67,962 

27,249 

terine. 

4,749 

1,244 

i 558 

1 

3 

1 

72 

2,373 

Coconut. 

46 720 

58,012 

1 64,349 

163,091 

356,089 

281,063 

216,327 

189,717 

Cottonseed. 

2,160 

16,017 

16,598 

13,826 

18,373 

27,806 

9 468 

669 

Linseed. 

?134 

4,350 

1 711 

633 

196 

16,143 

35,200 

60,091 

Olive*.. 

49,154 

56,466 

61,769 

55,531 

1,286 

69,799 

31,087 

53,881 

Palm. 

62,771 

49,092 

29,270 

34,257 

20,993 

41,818 

41,948 

23,155 

Palm kernel. 

27,681 

21,089 

1 4,324 


34 

1,929 

1,694 

2,383 

Peanut. 

7,626 

7,365 

15,674 

27,405 

68,466 

154,052 

95,124 

3,021 

Rapeseed. 

10,266 

11,172 

20,181 

10,132 

23,079 

8,375 

12,907 

7,152 

Soybean. 

24,959 

12,555 

145,409 

264,026 

335,984 

195,808 

112,214 

17,283 


* Prelimmary. 

3 Imports for consumption. 


s Includes oil for mechanical purposes. 
< Iress than 1,000 pounds. 


Note.— danversions on basis of pounds to the gaUon for all oils except castor; castor oil, 8 pounds to 
he gallon. 

Table 429. — Domestic exports of vegetable oil from the United States, for specified calen¬ 
dar years. 

[Source: Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce.] 


Com. 

Cottonseed. 

Linseed. 

Cocoa butter or but- 

terinea. 

Coconut’. 

Peanuf. 

Soybean’. 


1912 

1914 

1910 

1917 

1918 

1,000 
pounds. 
22,870 
355 930 

3 161 

1,000 
pounds. 
16,199 
216 309 
1,993 

1,000 

pounds. 

9,119 

188,214 

6,180 

1,000 

pounds. 

1 4,709 

i 124,704 
! 11,466 

1,000 

pounds. 

171 

119,067 

5,806 


1,000 

pounds. 

4,400 


i Preliminary. ’ Not separately statd prior to July 1,1919. 
Note.— Conversions on basis of 7J pounds to the gallon. 


»July to December. 


Table 430.^Production of vegetable oils in the United States, for calendar years specified. 

[Sources: 1919-1918, Supplement to Bulletin 709, V. S. Dept, of Agriculture; 1919-1921, Animal and Veg¬ 
etable Fats and Oils, Bureau of Census (Bulletin.)] 
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[Conversions made on tbe basis of 7.5 pounds to the gallon.] 



*Not^Matety^^ated. < In^^^^SSfs fbr the NeAV Zealand Government, as follows: 1917,117 659 pounds; 1918,275,802 pounds; 1919,135,394 pounds. 
























































































COST DATA FOR FARM PRODUCTS. 


'With the growing complexity of the farmer’s economic problems has come an in¬ 
creasing demand for reliable information relative to the cost of producing various farm 
products. Investigators, teacheis, and students, as well as farmers, are realizing 
more and more the necessity of basing the analysis of their problems on cost data. 

In the past decade the United States Department of Agiiculture, either directly 
or in cooperation with the State agricultural colleges, has gathered a considerable 
amount of information on farm costs. The results of most of these studies have already 
been published. Some of these investigations, however, were conducted chiefly for 
the pui-pose of obtaining information for miscellaneous office use, and consequently 
the results thereof have never been made available to the public. 

To make readily available the essential facts brought out by these investigations, 
this information is here combined into summary tables, giving the labor and material 
reqnirementB as well as the money cost per unit for all farm products for which data 
are available, 

Unfortunately a great deal of experimental work had to be done at the beginning 
in trying out methods for obtaining the records from the farmer, as well as in posting 
and mmmarizing the results. For this reason some of the cost (igureB gathered in the 
earlier studies are not directly comparable, and can not be used properly in drawing 
comparisons between costs in different regions, nor in a comparison of variations in 
costs brought about by different farm practices. When it is desired to make direct 
comparisons between the costs q^uoted in the following tables/row two or more different 
sources, the investigator is urged to refer to the original publications to see whether 
the particular factors which he wishes to compare have been handled according to the 
same principles. 

In general it may be stated that all the live-stock figures are comparable, excepting 
those for dairy cows. In this latter table there are some variations, especially in the 
items that different investigators have included as overhead. The data on cost of 
tractors, motor trucks, sugar beets, beans, cotton, potatoes, tobacco, grain sorghums, 
and apples are also comparable for the various regions concerned. 

It has been the object here to give all of the figures exactly as they appear in the 
original publications from which they are taken. In some instances, however, where 
the original tables give the various items of cost in great detail, it has been neemssary 
to c ombine some of these in order to reduce the size of the tables. A few investigators 
have also included certain items that are usually left out of consideration, as, for 
example, estimated charges for cost of naanagmeiit, interest on current operating 
expenses, and, for some crops, Tmilding charges. To gain the greatest uniformity in 
these ta’bles these unusual items have been dropped in all cases in which the original 
tables present them separately. 
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Cost Data for Farm Products, 805 

COST OF TEACTOE WORK.' 

Table 435. — Awrage cost per acre of using B-^plow and 3-plow tractors for Alabama, 
Georgia, Penrussec, and North and South Carolina, unth disk end moldboard plows 
for plowing in 1920. 









i 

Total. 

Kind end size of plow 
puDod. 

Num¬ 
ber of 
records. 

Depre¬ 

ciation. 

Re¬ 

pairs. 

Inter¬ 

est. 

Gaso¬ 

line.! 

Kero- 

sene.3 

Oil.a 

For 

gaso- 

line 

trac¬ 

tors. 

For 

kero¬ 

sene 

trac¬ 

tors. 

»-plow, disk.. 

412 

50.53 

$0.16 

SO. 18 

$1.14 

SO. 78 

$0.17 

$2.18 

$1.82 

S^-plow, moldboard. 

108 

.45 

.13 

.15 

.95 

.65 i 

.16 

1.S4 

1.54 

S-plow, all.-.. 


.61 

.15 

.17 

1.07 

.73 1 

.17 

2.07 

1.96 

1.73 

3-plow', disk.-. 

107 

.47 i 

.16 

.17 i 

1.01 

.69 

.16 

1.64 

a-plow', moldboard. 

25 

.46 

.14 

.16 

.89 

,63 

.11 

1.76 

1.49 

3-plow, all... 


.46 

.15 

. 16 

.98 

.67 

.15 

1.90 

1.59 


130.1 centsper gallon. ^ 20.-t cents per gallon. »85.2 cents per gallon. . 

NoTii:.—Coatofliwl for kerosene-burning tractors includes gasoline for starting (average value $0.02 per 
acre). Repairs com puled on basis of an annual repair charge of 4 \yov cent of first cost of macliine. Annual 
Jutorest chargee qua led 8 per cent of average investment. 

Table 43<5. — Cost of power on tractor farms of differmt shes (Ohio, Indiana, Illinois), 


Siwjoffarm (crop acres). 

Number 
of farms. 

Cost of 
keeping 
horses. 

Cost of 
tractor for 
drawbar 
work. 

Total 
cost of 
power. 

For cent 
tractor 
cost was 
of total 
cost. 

IjOSS tlwn 80.. 

7 

$621 

$172 

$793 

21.7 

SO to 119. 

28 

660 

279 

939 

29.7 

120 to 159. 

71 

'849 

279 

1,128 

1,337 

1,460 

24.7 

160to 199.. 

56 

1,006 

1,120 

1,292 

1,367 

1,966 

331 

24.8 

200 to 239. 

47 

340 

23.3 

240 to 279. 

30 

386 

1,678 

1,819 

2,542 

23.0 

2S0 to 219. 

19 

452 

24.8 

a^nn-ndnx'nr . _._ _ _ _ 

22 

576 

22.6 

• 

. 


All_ 



286 

1,076 

341 

1,417 

24.1 

. 1 



Table 437. —Cost of power for dijftrmt operatmns as furnished by horses and by tractors 
(Ohio, Indiana, Illinois). 

[Cost per acre.) 


Opemtlou. 

1920 

1921 

Horses. 

Tractors. 

Horsc.s. 

Tractors. 

2-plo\v. 

3-plow. 

AU. 

Spring plowing-.. 

Fall plowing.. 

Disking.... -. 

Disking in combination. 

Harrowing, rolling, ©to... 

Drawing my loader... 

Drawing grain binder. 

..... 

$2.01 
2.06 
.71 
.71 
.35 
- 1.14 
.64 

$2.15 
2.22 
.59 1 
. 76 1 
.49 
1.06 1 
.76 

$2.07 

2.13 

.67 

.72 

.3T 

1.11 

.07 

.eP 

$1.70 

1.75 

.65 

.59 

.30 

,91 

.56 


Note.—T he cost of man labqr and of the implements used must be added to the cost of power to obtain 
the total cost of performing the different operations. The horse costs shown for 1921 are 53 per cent and the 
tractor costs 82pcr cent of the 1920 costs. 

1 Table 435 talron from XT, S. Dept, of Agriculture, Farmers' Bui. 1278. Tables 436-443 taken from 
U. S. Dept, of Agrionlturo Bui. 997. 
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COST OF TRACTOR WORK—Goatiniied. 


Table AZS.—Fuel and oil requirements per day and per acre of tractors/or different oper- 
ations (Ohio, Indiana, Illinois). 

2-plow tractors. 


Operation. 

Number 

of 

Requirements per 
day. 

Ro(ptirements per 
acre. 

tractors. 

Fuel. 

Oil. 

Fuel. 

ou. 

Spring plowing... 

104 

Galls. 

17.97 

GaUs, 

1.10 

Galls. 

2.71 

GalU. 

0.17 

.16 

wowing........ 

120 

18.40 

1.00 

2.80 

Bistzng. 

05 

17.98 

1.03 

.83 

.05 

Dlsldng in eomhination. 

101 

17.78 

1.00 

.90 

.06 

Harrowing, etc. 

53 

! 10.23 

1.01 

.42 

.03 

Drawing liay loader. 

24 

11.45 

.86 

1.09 

.08 

Drawing grain binder. 

101 

14.50 

.92 

.73 

.05 


3-PLOW TRACTORS. 


Spring plowing.,. 

Fall Tflowing. 

Diskmg. 

94 

80 

23.12 

23.33 

1.29 

1-32 

2.08 

2.71 

0.15 

.15 

40 

22.02 

1.34 

.71 

.04 

Disking in combination. 

04 

22.74 

1.30 

.96 

.05 

Harrowing, etc. 

7 

21.00 

1.51 

.42 

.03 

Drawing hay loader. 

13 

15.00 

1.00 

1.30 

.09 

Drawing grain binder. 

27 

17. .11 

1.10 

,75 

.05 


Table 439. —Days of tractor work on farms of different sizes, 1920 (Ohio, Indiana, 

Illinois). 


Size of farm (crop acres). . 

Number 
of farms. 

Days of work on 
home farm. 

Days of custom 
work. 

Total 

days. 

Draw¬ 

bar. 

Belt. 

Draw¬ 

bar. 

Belt. 

Less than 80. 

7 

11.1 

2.0 

4.0 

5.9 


80 to 119. 

28 

17.6 

2.3 

2.3 

8.1 


120 to ISO. 

71 

19.1 

3.1 

2.C 

3.7 


100 to 199. 

50 

22.1 

3.0 

2.2 

2.4 


200 to 239. 

47 

20.0 

2.1 

1.3 

1.3 


240 to 279... 

30 

28.5 

2.1 

1.9 

1.0 


280 to 319. 

19 

31.7 

2.0 

1.5 

0.4 

35.6 

320 and over. 

22 

32.0 

3.9 

1.0 

.4.3i 

41.8 

All. 

280 

23.6 

■1 

2.0 

2.0 

30.8 


Table 440. —Average number of days per year 2-plow mid S-plov) tractors were used for 
diff'erent drawbar operations and average number of acres covered per day, 1920 (Ohio, 
Indiana, IlKnoia). 

[174 two-plow tractors and 104 three-plow tractors.] 
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COST OF TRAOTOB WOEK-Ooatinued. 


Table 441.— of different operations done wifft horses and with tractors^ all 
farms {OhiOj Indiana, Illinois). 


Operation. 

’ 

Days of 
horse 
labor per 
farm. 

Horse- 
day equiv¬ 
alent of 
tractor 
work.- 

Total. 

Percent¬ 
age done 
with 
tractors. 

Flowing.. 

18.9 

34.5 

11.8 

12.2 

80.4 

17.4 

10.7 

31.3 
99.0 

4.4 

43.8 
49.1 

36.4 

109.2 

68.4 

128.1 

102.9 

11.8 

12.2 

80.4 

18.9 

18.1 

31.3 
99.0 

12.3 
43.8 
49.1 

36.4 

85.2 

66.5 

Fitting''ground after plowing... 

Seeding grain. 

Planting corn. 



Cultivating. 



Haying.:. 

1.5 

7.4 

7.9 

40.9 


TliieslS4.. 

Com harvest.;. 

I. 


Other fieldwork. 

7.9 


Hauling manure. 


Other work on farm. 



Hoad Tiftniing.. 



Total... 



449.9 

194.4 

644.3 

30.1 



Table 442. —Number of tractors of different sizes on farms of different sizes {Ohio, Indi¬ 
ana, Illinois), 


Size of farms (crop acres). 

Number 
of farms. 

1-plow 

tractor. 

2-plow 

tractors. 

3-plow 

tractors. 

4-plow 

tractors. 

1>-plow 

tractor. 

liASR thfin so 

7 


5 

2 



80 to 119. 

28 

1 

22 

5 



120 to 159... 

71 


52 

19 



160 to 199... 

56 


29 

26 

1 


200 to 239. 

47 


27 

18 

2 


240 to 279.. 

36 


18 

18 



280 to 319. 

19 


10 

9 



320 or more. 

22 


11 

7 

3 

1 

Total. 

286 

1 

174 

104 

6 

1 


COST OF MOTOR TRUCK WORK.^ 

Table 443. —Cost of operating motor trucks of different sizes in Corn Belt {1920): 


Item. 

^ Size. 

Hon and 
l-ton. 

1-ton. 

IHon 
and lilt- 
ton. 

2-tO», 

Fixed charges: 

3245 

76 

51 

15 

$158 

75 

34 

12 

$239 

100 

63 

14 

$288 

150 

73 

20 


Annualinterest... 

Annual registration and license fee.. 

Total fixed charges....... 

386 

279 

416 

531 

Jfilpf? trayelpd per year.... 

8,928 

2,630 

2,570 

2,837 

Fixed charges per mile..... 

30.098 

.024 

.030 

$0,106 

.029 

.017 

$0,162 

.030 

.021 

$0,187 

.037 

.034 

Gasoline and oil per iniift *..... 

Tires per mile... 

Total cost per mile.......... 

‘. 152 

.152 

.213 

.258 



1 From U. S. Dept, of Agriculture Bui. 931. 
s OasoUue 26 cents per gailoii and oil 70 cents per gallon. 
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LABOR AND MATERIAL REQUIRED PER ACRE FOR DIFFERENT CROPS. 


Table 444. — Com: Labor and material requirments per acrej exclusive of Tmrheting 

(26S records)} 

COEN-BELT AREAS (CORN HARVESTED FROM STANDING STALK). 



1 Excluding interest on land. 

NoTE.—Data on labor and xnaterialrequired per acre are from U. S. Dept, of Agriculture Bul.iiOOO< 
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Cost Data for Farm Products, 

LABOR AND MATERIAL REQUIRED PER ACRE FOR DIFFERENT 
CEOPB—Continued- 

Table 446.—Cotton; Labor and mlmal requirements per acre (84^ records, 1918 crop). 


Nujn- 

Ijer 

rec¬ 

ords. 


Yield 
of lint 
per 
acre. 


Prior, 
to liar- 
vest. 


Man labor. 


Har¬ 

vest. 


Total 


Mule labor. 


Prior 

tobar-j 

vest. 


Har¬ 

vest. 


Total. 


Ferti¬ 

lizer. 


Per 
cent of 
[operat¬ 
ing ex¬ 
pense! 
cov¬ 
ered 
by 
fore¬ 
going. 


S(%it]i Carolina: 
AndetsoaCo.. 
Bamwoll Co.. 
Georgia: 

Laurens Co... 
Greene Co.... 
Sumter Co.... 
Alabama: 

Tallapoosa Co. 
Marshall Co.. 

Dale. 

Texas: 

Ellis Co. 

Rusk Co_ 


91 


Lhs, 

218 


277 

260 

244 

172 

227 

194 

176 

185 


Hrs, 

75 

73 

61 

74 
SI 


76 


m. 

56 

63 


Srs. 

131 

136 

125 

131 

136 

124 

127 

117 

56 


45 

45 

44 

47 

53 

50 

51 


Srs, 

12 

17 

16 

13 

U 


67 

62 

GO 

60 

64 

59 

59 

63 

37 

50 


Lhs. 

35 

31 

25 


35 


Lbs. 

404 

555 


267 


187 

333 

250 


145 


86 

85 

85 

81 

87 

85 

85 

79 

83 


! Excluding interest on land. 


Table 447.—Cotton; Labor and imtenal requirements per acre {821 records, 1919 crop). 



1 

Niim- 

Yield. 

Man labor. 

Mule labor. 




Region. 

her 

of 

rec¬ 

ords. 

Lint. 

Seed. 

Prior 

to 

har¬ 

vest. 

Har¬ 

vest 

Total. 

Prior 

to 

har¬ 

vest. 

Har¬ 
vest, ; 

Total, 

Seed. 

Ferti¬ 

lizer. 

Gin¬ 

ning 

dliarge. 

South Carollim: 


Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Srs. 

Sts. 

Hts. 

Srs. 

Sr's. 

Srs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

P.cwt. 

Anderson Co.!, 

74 

286- 

495 

80 

60 

140 

45 

14 

59 

35 

449 

81,00 

Barnwell Co... 

76 

248 

408 

05 

52 

117 

41 

12 

53 

28 

699 

1.04 

Georgia: 

Laurens Co.... 

77 

93 

168 

55 

23 

78 

39 

3 

42 

26 

2.54 

1.24 

Greene Co. 

74 

225 

413 

63 

45 

108 

40 

8 

48 

37 

29.5 

l.ll 

Mitchell Co.... 

SO 

159 

,300 

61 

39 

100 

43 

5 

48 

30 

277 

1.07 

Alai am a; 

Marshall Co... 

79 

272 

473 

70 

68 

128 

46 

11 

.57 

31 

369 

1.02 

LauderdaioCo. 

84 

102 

845 

69 

51 

120 

47 

7 

54 

jao 

168 

l.iO 

WasL'ington 
Co. 

29 

171 

301 

i 

87 

54 

141 

88 

47 

s' 

52 

35 


1.69 

Monroe Co_ 

49 

132 

238 

54 

34 

35 

6 

41 

31 

(«) 

1.3!) 

Arkansas: 

Lee Co. 

S3 

174 

363 

109 

55 

104 

47 

8 

55 

34 

(®) 

1,35 

Texas: 

Ellis. 

71 

|»50 

<<29 

1134 

31 

15 

46 

20 

2 

31 

22 

1.80 

Rusk.. 

75 

[52*1 

Cl 

I 

106 

48 


64 

37 

3 

40 

22 

105 

1.87 


1 On 34 owned farms producing wage cotton, man labor, mule labor, seed, fertilizer, and manure con¬ 
stituted 85 per cent of the total operating expense. By adding ginning to the foregoing list the operating 
expense amounted to 89 per cent of total cost, excluding interest on land. 

2 In Monroe County, Miss., fertilizer was applied on only 13 farms; in Lee County, Ark., on only one. 

2 Picked cotton. 

4 Bollie cotton. 

B Hnginned seed cotton. 
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LABOR AND MATERIAL REQUIRED PER ACRE FOR DIFFERENT 
CROPS—Continued. 

Table Potatoes: Labor and material requirements per acre {918 records)^ 1912-191S, 





Man labor. 

Horse labor. 




Per 













cent of 

Begion. 

Num- 
[ber of 
reo 
lords. 

Nor¬ 

mal 

yield 

per 

acre. 

Prior 
to har¬ 
vest. 

Har¬ 

vest. 

Total. 

Prior 

tohar 

vest. 

Har¬ 

vest. 

Total. 

Seed. 

Ma¬ 

nure. 

Ferti¬ 

lizer. 

operat¬ 
ing ex¬ 
pense 1 
covered 
by fore- 













going. 

Early: 


Bush. 

Jffrs. 

Srs. 

Btrs. 

Hrs. 

Brs, 

Hrs. 

Busk. 

Loads. 

Lhs. 


Florida. 

42 

122 

44 

60 

104 

62 

18 

80 

13.2 


1,920 

77 

80 

Texas,_ 

48 

35 

87 

28 

24 

47 

41 

54 

12 

66 

11.4 


Sou^ Carolina. 
Midsummer: 

146 

68 

48 

116 

12 

14.3 


1,980 

80 




37 

142 

54 

35 

89 

47 

14 

61 

11.7 


1,840 

78 

Eastern 



shore. 

22 

139 

60 

32 

82 

60 

11 

71 

10.0 


1,300 

1 72 

New Jersey— 

31 


Southern... 

173 

38 

32 

70 

43 

25 

1 68 

10.8 

4.7 

1,680 

> 89 

Central. 

36 

245 

36 

31 

67 

54 

27 

81 

13.1 

3.4 

1,500 

i 89 

Long Island.... 
Late: 

82 

167 

43 

32 

75 

48 

20 

68 

12.0 

i " 

2.1 

1,840 

89 

Maine— 













Aroostook 













County.. 

81 

254 

44 

51 

95 

70 

34 

104 

13.8 

2.2 

1,840 

87 

Southern... 
New York- 

23 

259 

48 

57 

105 

71 

44 

115 

14.2 

4.7 

1,800 

90 

Northern... 

19 

211 

66 

63 

119 

69 

39 

108 

12.6 

5.5 

260 

92 

Western.... 

68 

151 

41 

42 

83 

59 

33 

92 

11.8 

5.3 

120 

87 

Southern... 

Michigan- 

56 

135 

42 

50 

92 

50 

31 

81 

9.4 

4.2 

160 

90 

Southeast¬ 













ern. 

20 

138 

40 ! 

42 

82 

48 

25 

73 

7.4 

4.7 


91 

Traverse 



Bay. 

Southwest¬ 

20 

148 

46 


102 

40 

27 

67 

9.9 

3.6 


89 

ern. 

20 

145 

32 

46 

78 

38 

28 

66 

8.0 
7.0 * 

4.2 


89 

Wisconsin- 





Central..,.. 

47 

127 

26 

34 

60 

31 

30 

61 


2.6 


85 

Southern... 

■15 

185 

37 

45 

82 

44 

41 

85 

15.1 

3.3 


87 

Iowa- 













Eastern.... 

Grundy 

22 

174 

86 

33 

69 

52 

33 

85 

1 

14.7 

4.5 


88 

County.. 

19 

151 

25 

28 

53 

49 

28 

77 

16.6 

1.8 ' 


87 

Minnesota- 












Eastern.... 
Clay Coun¬ 

46 

116 

32 

34 

66 

38 

33 

71 

7.4 

3.1 


87 

ty. 

25 

122 

18 

40 

58 

41 

2$ 

69 

12.2 

1.8 


77 

Colorado— 






Greeley--.. 

Montrose 

44 

217 

31 

42 

73 

.67 

28 

95 

11.3 

2.2 


72 

County,. 

19 

258 

46 

47 

93 

71 

36 

107 

16.2 

4.5 


73 

Washington- 












Eastern.... 

25 

U5 

23 

31 

54 

36 

24 

60 

7.3 

1.3 


74 

Yakima.... 

21 

311 

44 

8*1 

128 

49 

40 

89 

14.4 

3.4 


73 


I Excluding interest on land. 
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LABOE AND MATERIAL REQUIRED PER ACRE FOR DIFFERENT 
CROPS—Contiimed. 


Table 449.— Potatoes: Labor and material requirements per acre (461 recordSf 1919), 





Man labor. 

Horse labor 




Percent 













of oper¬ 
ating 
ex¬ 
pense 1 
covered 
by fore- 

Region. 

Numr 
her 
of rec¬ 
ords. 

Yield 
per 
acre. ; 

Prior 
to har¬ 
vest. 

Har¬ 

vest. 

Total 

Prior 
to har¬ 
vest. 

Har¬ 

vest. 

Total 

Seed. 

Ma¬ 

nure. 

Per- 

tm- 

zer. 



i 

. 






1 




going. 

Minnesota: 


jBvah. 

Hn. 

Hrs. 

Hrs. 

Hrs. 

Hrs. 

Hrs. 

Bush. 

Tms. 

Lbs. 


Clay County... 

61 

103 

18.3 

no. 9 

2 29.3 

46.1 

19.6 

65.7 

12.3 

2.3 


74 5 

Anoka County. 
Wisconsin: 

54 

104 

349 

28.8 

63.7 

60.3 

26.6 

86.9 

9.6 

6.0 


77.2 

Barron County. 
Waupaca Coun¬ 

47 

152 

123 

47.6 

41.7 

45.1 

92.7 

77.4 

61.5 

38.8 

100.3 

11.6 

7.1 

(*) 

80.6 

ty. 

60 

35.7 

46.3 

*30.9 

77.2 

10.6 

5.5 


82.3 

Michigan: 

Montcalm 


County. 

49 

109 

4a 1 

33.8 

73.9 

548 

30.7 

85.5 

7,7 

6.0 

(») 

80.7 

Grand Traverse 


County. 

52 

124 

49.9 

• 40.3 

90.2 

544 

23.6 

78.0 

11.3 

5.0 


^.4 

New York: 



Steuben Coun¬ 













ty.. 

50 

141 i 

40.8 

46.3 

37.7 

87.1 

58.4 

76.6 

40.0 

39.5 

98.4 

116.0 

11.2 

45 

7.1 


81.2 

81.2 

Monroe County. 

50 

no 1 

47.9 

85.6 1 

18.2 


Maine: 













Aroostook 













County. 

58 

254 

50.4 

227.2 

2 77.6 

71.1 

38.9 

iiao 

14 0 

2.0 

1,965 

83.5 


1 



1 Excluding interest on land. 

»Picking not included in time for harvesting and total hours. 
»Commercial fertilizers not generally used. 


Table 4^0,—Sugar beets: Labor and material requirements per acre (1,320 records, 

1914^1916), 


Region. 

Num¬ 
ber of 
rec¬ 
ords. 

Yield 

per 

acre. 

Farmers* 

labor. 

Contract 

labor. 

Total hours 
per acre. 

Seed. 

Ma¬ 

nure. 

‘ 

Fer¬ 

til¬ 

izer. 

Per 
cent of 
qperat* 
Ingex- 
pensei 
cover¬ 
ed by 
fore- 
going. 

Ma¬ 

chine. 

Hand. 

Cash 

per 

acre. 

Equiv¬ 

alent 

hours. 

Man. 

Horse. 

CaUfomia: 


Tons. 

. 

Hrs. 

Hrs. 





Lbs. 

Tons. 

Lbs. 


Los Angles... 

81 

145 

27.7 


115.01 





(*) 


84 

OxnardT.. 

45 

9.5 

20.2 


1482 

59.3 

79.5 

111.6 

16.6 



85 

Salinas. 

39 

15.6 

25,7 


18.87 

76,6 

101.2 

124.3 

146 

(0) 


86 

Utab-Idaho: 









Garland. 

79 

148 

HU! 

21.2 

ia87 

75.4 

133.3 

98.5 

147 

5.1 


87 

Provo. 

58 

150 

58i8 

48.4 

MtiH 

HW.1 


117. t 

140 

nil 


86 

Idaho Falls... 

36 

13.6 

342 


17.29 

69.2 

119.4 

79.3 

147 

6.3 


83 

v/viur&ciOa 

Greeley. 

195 

156 

48.5 


17.28 

69,1 

123.9 


l&O 

as 



Port Morgan.. 

66 

13.6 

45.3 

18.7 

13,52 

541 

118.1 

103.0 

21.1 

44 



Rocky Ford... 

106 



HO 

1411 

56.4 

117.3 

132.7 

21.7 




Montana: 













Billings. 

micM 

10.8 

41.8 


ia64 

93.2 

135.0 

942 

17.2 

45 



Michigan-Ohio: 









Caro. 

134 

9.7 

39.4 

5.1 

15.26 

61.0 

105.6 

80.0 

15.6 

mm 

92 


AllTift.. 

53 

11.4 

KtSl 

10.3 

13.55 

542 

114.8 

95.3 

15.3 

2.7 

62 


Grand Rapids. 

KTfirlih tRTAAtAni 

36 

MM 

45.3 

16.4 

ia66 

. 50.6 

1113 

93.8 

142 

2.8 

94 


4?IVU UJLxWmvVIJLl 

Ohio. 

97 

13.2 


5.8 

17.24 

69.0 

113.4 

79.1 

15.2 

(“) 

61 



1 Excluding interest on land. »Manure applied on negligible number of farms. 

99912«»-~yBB: 1921-62 
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LABOR AND MATERIAL REQUIRED PER ACRE FOR DIFFERENT 
CROPS—Continued. 

Table 451. — Tobacco: Labor and material requirenunts per acre. 


Eegion. 

Num¬ 
ber of 
rec¬ 
ords. 

Yield. 

Man labor. 

Horse labor. 

Ma¬ 

nure. 

Per 
cent of 
operat¬ 
ing ex¬ 
pense ‘ 
covered 
by foTo- 
gning. 

Ill 

Har¬ 

vest. 

Total, 

Prior 
to har¬ 
vest. 

Har¬ 

vest. 

Total. 



Lbs. 

Hrs. 

Hrs, 

*ms. 

Hrs. 

Hrs. 

Hrs. 

Tons. 


Wisconsin. 

19 

1,300 

90.8 

104.3 

195,1 

<‘>5.6 

25.2 

90.7 

8 

77.8 

Kentucky (Burley)® 

81 

1,141 

170.6 

204.4 

375.0 

68.5 

29.5 

98.0 


75 

Kentucky (dark) ®. 

70 

825 

146.3 

115.7 

262.0 

<i0.7 

28.3 

89.0 


76 


Excluflinj; interest on land. 

2 See Kentucky BuUotin 229, “Cost of Producing Tobacco in Kentucky,’^ 


Table 452.—FicW beam: Labor and material requirements per am {160 records, IBlt), 


Region. 

Num¬ 

ber 

of 

rec¬ 

ords. 


Man labor. 

Hor.so labor. | 

Seed. 

Ma¬ 

nure. 

Ferti- 

llKor. 

Coal. 

Per 
cent 
of op¬ 
erat¬ 
ing 
ex¬ 
pense 
cov¬ 
ered 
by 
foro- 
.go-, 

Ing.i 

Yidd: 
per 
acre. 

Prior 

to. 

har¬ 

vest. 

Har¬ 

vest. 

To¬ 

tal. 

Prior 

to 

liai^ 

vest. 

Har¬ 

vest. 

To¬ 

tal. 



BmhJ 

Hrs. 

Hrs. 

Hrs. 

^ Hrs. 

Hrs. 

Hrs. 

Lbs. 

Tows. 

Lbs. 

Tbs. 


New York. 

26 

10.9 

27.6 

14.3 

41.9 

53.3 

8.2 

61.5 

50 

3.6 

95 

62 

07 

Michigan. 

23 

10.6 

27.0 

12.4 

39.4 

42.9 

7.1 

50.0 

46 

1.3 

30 

80 

07 

Wisconsin. 

16 

7.3 

20.2 

12,1 

32.3 

36.2 

8.7 

44.9 

on 

3.4 

7 

64 

74 

Average.... 



25.6 

13.1 

38.7 

45.5 

7.9 

53.4 






Califomla (Irr.),.. 

16 

20.7 

2ao 

17.5 

37,5 

37.9 

11.3 

49.2 

9-20 

3.0 

M3.8 


63 

Colorado (irr.).... 

16 

25.0 

27.9 

18.4 

46.3 

55.5 

12.0 

67.5 

30 

.4 


124 

08 

Average.... 



24.1 

17.9 

42.0 

40.9 

11.7 

58.6 



■» 



Colorado (dry).... 

17 

6.8 

15.3 

10.5 

25.8 

31,4 

8.1 

39.5 

15 



. 50 

72 

New Mexico (dry) 

23 

4.1 

17.3 

10.8 i 

28.1 

33.6 

6.3 

39.9 

17 


*2.6 


83 

Average.... 



1G.4 

10.7 

27.1 

32.6 

7.1 

39^7 






California (dry)... 

xn 

26.6 

85.0 

9.0 

34,0 

71.3 

0.7 

78.0 

81 


M6.9 


00 

Idaho (dry). 

15 

9.7 

21.3 

8.9 

30.2 

42,0 

7.0 

49.0 

20-27 


a.3.7 


7S) 

Average.... 



23.2 

9.0 

32.2 

56,7 

6.3 

63.6 




















1 Excluding interest on land. 2 Sacks. 


Table 453. —Kafir and milo: Labor and imtenal requirements per acre (96 records, 1917), 


Region. 

Num¬ 

ber 

of 

rec¬ 

ords. 

Yield 

per 

acre. 

ManEibor. 

Horse labor. 

Prior 

to 

har¬ 

vest. 

Har¬ 

vest. 

Total. 

Prior 

to 

har¬ 

vest. 

Har¬ 

vest. 

Total. 



Bush. 

Hrs. 

Hrs. 

Hrs. 

Hrs. 

Hrs. 

Hrs, 

Texas...?.. 

. 40 

20.8 

9.7 

6.7 

16.4 

29.5 

8.8 

38.3 

Oklahoma.*... 

37 

22.6 

8.8 

10.0 

18.8 

25.6 

12.8 

88.4 

Kansas. 

•19 

23.2 

11.4 

12.9 

24.3 

26.4 

15.4 

41.8 


Seed. 


Lbs. 

3.8 

3.0 

5.1 


Ha- 

nure. 


Twine. 


Tom. 


2.0 

6.3 


Lbs. 

0.6 

1.3 


Per 
cent of 
I operat- 
I ing ox- 
I pense 
[covered 
I by fore¬ 
going. I 


I Bxduding interest on land. 
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LABOR ARD MATERIAL REQUIRED PER ACRE FOR DIPFESEET 
OBOFfi-Oontinued. 


Table 454. — Wheat: Labor arid imtenal requirements per acre (481 records, 1919), 





Man labor. 

Horse labor. 



Per 

cent 

of 

oper¬ 

ating 

ex¬ 

pense! 

cov¬ 

ered 

by 

fore¬ 

going. 

Region. 

Num¬ 

ber 

of 

rec¬ 

ords. 

Yield 

per 

acre. 

Prior 

to 

har¬ 

vest. 

Har¬ 

vest. 

Total. 

Prior 

to 

har¬ 

vest. 

Har¬ 

vest. 

Total. 

Seed. 

Twine. 

,Spring wheat region: 
Grand Forks, N.D . 

39 

Bush. 
9.8 i 

Srs. 

3.6 

Srs, 

2.2 

Brs. 

5.8 

Srs. 

14.6 

Mrs. 

4.6 

Mrs. 

19.2 

Bush. 

1.4 

Lbs. 

1.9 

59 

Morton, N. D. 

Spink, S.D. 

Clay, Minn. 

39 

4.4 

5.4 

3.8 

9.2 

19.6 

6.1 

25.7 

1.2, 

.1 

68 

39 

9.9 

3.1 

3.0 

6.1 

14.8 

5.3 

20.1 

1.2: 

1.5 

62 

38 

8,1 

4.2 

4.0 

8.2 

15.1 

7.3 

22.4 

1.4 

2.2 

67 

Traverse, Minn. 

42 

8.4 

4.1 

4.7 

8.8 

17.3 

8.4 

25.7 

1,4 

2.0 

72 

Winter wheat region: 
Ford,ICan5. 

32 

13.3 

2.8 

4.8 

7.6 

12.0 

S.8 

20.8 

.8 

1.2 

C3 

Pavmee, ICans. 

32 

13.9 

2.6 

4.7 

7.3 

11.7 

8.0 

19.7 

1.0 

.5 

56 

McPherson, Kans.. 

35 

12.7 

4.5 

4.8 

9.3 

18.8 

8.1 

26.9 

1.1 

2.7 

63 

.Saliue, Mo. 

29 

16.3 

5.1 

8.1 

13.2 

18.5 

11.1 

,29.6 

1.3 

2.S 

C3 

Jasper, Mo-..... 

St. Charles. Mo. 

PMpSjNebr . 

30 

19.2 

8.1 

9.4 

17.5 

26.8 

12.7 

39.5 

1.2 

2.3 

75 

38 

19.6 

8.2. 

8.9 

17.1 

25.1 

11.5, 

36.6 

1.1 

2.3 

68 

30 

10.8 

3.7 

5.5 

9.2 

13.0 

8.6 

21.6 

1.0 

2.7 

69 

Saline, Nebr. 

35 

18.1 

6.7 

8.1 

14.8 

24,7 

12.4 

87. a 

1.4 

3.7 

71 

Keith, Netn. 

23 

18.1 

2.7 

6.9 

9.6 j 

0.3 

10.1 

19.4 

.9 

1.8 

■ 

59 


1 Excluding interest on land. 


Table 455**—Ia6or and material requirements, winter wheat, 1920 {representing pr^ 
domimtmg praUice in each region). 

(453 records.] 


Re^as. 

Manhours. 

Horse hours. 

Seed. 

Twine. 

Land 

value. 


, 

Har¬ 
vest. ’ 

Total. 

Prep¬ 

aration 

nnd 

seeding. 

Har¬ 

vest. 

Total. 

Missouri: 

Pike County. 

CaTToll County. 

Nebraska: 

Gage County.,.. 

Clay-Coun^... 

Cheyenne Couii.ty.. 

Kansas: » 

Thomas Counw— 

Seeded...... 

Vol. 

McPherson County— 

Shock thrashed. 

Stack thrashed. 

Pawnee County.,. 

OMahoma: 

Garfield County. 

Woodward County. 

7.4 

7.3 

5.4 
4.3 
3.4. 

1.9 

.7 

4.5 
4.5 
2.2. 

4.9^ 

a. 8, 

7.1 i 
9.3; 

8.0 1 

5.5 

5.2 

4.6 
4.6 

4.0 

5,0 

4.4 

4.3 
4.2 

14.5 

16.6 

13.4 

9.8 

8.6 

‘6.5 

5.3 

8.5 

9.5 

6.6 

9.2 

8.0 


9.6 

18.0 

11.9 

9,5. 

9.8 

8.8 
8.3 

7.5 

8.1 

7.2 

6.9 

8.3 

34.2 

39.1 

33.7 

27.8 

23.8 

16.4 

11.5 

26.0 

26.6 

17.8 

27.0 

22.7 

Bushels. 

1.30 

1.23 

1.2S 
1.21 
.77 , 

} •« 

1 l.Oti 
,94 

1,07 

.87 

Pounds. 

1.5 
2.2 

2:4 

2.4, 

2.2 

2.0 

2.5 

2122 

219 

208 

171 

108 

01 

140 

SO 

120 

44 


4 Eicon preliminary report on tlie cost ott producing wheat. 
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LABOE AND HATEEIAL REQtTIEED PER ACRE FOR DIPPERE 
CROPS—Continued. 

Table 456. — Oats: Labor and material requirements per acre {30i records) 



field 

per Prior 
bcre. to Har- 
har- vest. 


Horse labor. 


Prior 

Total. SS: TotejJ 


cent of 
operat- 

Seod TPiifti Twine ingex- 

acre. acre, cov- 

ered 


Mlzmesota. 

79 

BusU, 

35.4 

Hrs. 

4.2 

Hrs. 

.‘5.9 

Hrs. 

10.1 

Hrs. 

16.7 

Hrs. 

7.8 

Hrs. 

23.5 

Bush. 

2.6 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Us. 

2.3 

71 

Wisconsin. 

92 

35.7 

6.0 

9.0 

15.0 

16.3 

7.7 

24.0 

2.2 


48.9 

2.5 

71 

New York. 

9 

50.4 

8.3 

10.5 

18.8 

18.0 

7.6 

25.6 

2.4 

192.1 

69.5 

2; 6 

70 

Ohio. 

30 

34.3 

9.0 

11.5 

20.5 

19.4 ! 

8.4 

27.8 

2.3 


49.5 

2.2 

71 

Illinois. 

38 

35.3 

2.7 

6.1 

8.8 

9.2 

8.4 

17.6 

2.4 


43.8 

2.1 

61 

North Dakota.... 

S3 

33.0 

2.9 

2.7 

5.6 

13.0 

4.4 

17.4 

2.0 



1.9 

59 


L Excluding interest on land. 

Table 467.— Barley: Labor and matenal requirements per acre {154 records). 



Horse labor. 




[or 

Seed. 

Fertil¬ 

izer. 

Fuel 

(coal). 





Bush.] 

Hrs. 1 

Hr«. 

Hrs. 1 

Hrs. 

Hrs. 

Hrs. 

Bush. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 1 

Lbs. 

Minnesota. 

61 

23.8 1 

4.7 

6.0 

10,7 i 

17.3 

7.8 

26.1 

2.0 



2.3 

Wisconsin. 

37 ' 

27.3 1 

6.4 

10.5 ' 

16.9 

18.6 

8.7 

27.3 

1.7 


49.7 

2.2 

New York. 

. 9 

32.4 

6.9 

9.6 

16.5 

14.6 

7.8 

22.4 

2.1 

195.0 

77.6 

2.7 

North Dakota... 

1 

20.7 

2,8 

2.2 

5.0 

13.1 

4.0 

17.1 

1.8 


1 . 

1.8 


I Excluding interest on land. 


Table 458 — Rye: Labor and material requirements per acre. 








Per 

Horse labor. 





cent of 

Prior 
to Har- 
har- vest. 

Seed. 

Fertil¬ 

izer. 

Fuel 

(coal). 

Twine. 

operar 
ting ex¬ 
pense 
covered 


Minnesota. 

6 

Bush. 

22.3 

Hrs. 

2.8 

Hrs. 

7.4 

Hrs. 

10.2 

Hrs. 

9.0 

Wisconsin. 

12 

16.2 

4.5 

9.9 

14.4 

12.3 

Ohio. 

10 

14.6 

6.0 

10.4 

16.4 

11.9 

New York. 

(2) 

17.0 

9.9 

13.4 

23.3 

21.2 

New Jersey. 

h 

17.6 

10.0 

11.4 

21.4 

22.7 


Hrs* 

Hrs. 

Bush. 

Lbs, 

Lbs 

7.9 

16.9 

2.0 

. 


8.5 

20.8 

1.1 


49. 

7.5 

19.4 

1.9 

. 

48. 





Qal 

7.1 

28.3 

1.9 

183.0 

0. 

5.4 

28.1 

1.8 

337.0 i 




1 Excluding interest on land. > Figures taken from the results of a special investigation. 
Table 459. — Mixed tame hay: Labor and material requirements per acre (197 records). 


Seed. Percent 

of operat* 

-j- ingex- 



X Excluding interest on Zand. 


* Timothy and redtop. 
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LABOR AND MATERIAL REQUIRED PER ACRE FOR DIFFERENT 
CROPS—Continued, 

Table 460. —Clover My: Labor and material requirements per acre (99 records). 


Hegion. 

Number 

of 

records. 

Yiddper 

acre. 

Man 

labor: 

Mowing, 

raking, 

and 

hauling. 

Horse 

labor: 

Mowing, 

raking, 

and 

hauling. 

Seed. 

Percent 
of operat¬ 
ing ex¬ 
pense 
covered 
by fore¬ 
going.! 

Minnesota. 

31 

Tons. 

1.5 

JETours. 

8.6 

Hours. 

12.4 

Pounds. 

10.7 

76 

Wisconsin. 

37 

2.2 

14.2 

• 15.5 

7.2 

76 

New York. 

7 

2.0 

8.6 

9.9 

10.1 

SO 

Ohio. 

20 

1.6 

11.6 

10.5 


76 

minnig.. . 

4 

1.3 

8.7 

10.0 

7.2 





1 Excluding interest on land. 


Table 461. —Timothy hay: Labor and material requirements per acre (49 records). 


Region. 

Number 

of 

records. 

Yield per 
acre. 

Man 

labor: 

Mowing, 

raking, 

and 

haiding. 

Horse 

labor: 

Mowing, 

raking, 

and 

hauling. 

Seed. 

Per cent 
of operat¬ 
ing ex¬ 
pense 
covered 
by fore¬ 
going.! 

Minnesota. 

13 

Tons. 

1.3 

Sours. 

8.0 

Sours. 

11.4 

Pounds. 

5.4 

80 

Wisconsin. 

21 

1.4 

6.1 

11.0 

5*.5 

82 

Ohio.. 

8 

1.2 

7.6 

6.2 


75 

Iowa. 

7 

1.8 

7.5 

8.8 

4.5 

70 


1 Excluding interest on land. 


Table 4^2.’—Alfalfa: Labor and material requirements per acre (105 records). 


Region. 

Number 

of 

records. 

Yield per 
acre. 

Man 

labor: 

Mowing, 

raking, 

and 

hauling. 

Horse 
, labor: 
Mowing, 
raking, 
and 

hauling. 

Seed. 

Percent 
of oper¬ 
ating 
expense 
covered 
by fore¬ 
going.! 

Part of acreage cut 
more than once. 

Two 

times. 

Three 

times. 



Tom. 

Sours. 

Sours. 

Pounds. 


Per cent. 

PercerU. 

Minnesota. 

37 

2.5 

20.2 

24.1 

11.7 

73 


60 

Wisconsin. 

36 

2.4 

21.8 

21.2 

18.0 

72 

93 

59 

Iowa. 

7 

2.0 


22.4 

15.0 

69 


72 

Illinois. 

3 

1.9 

19.2 1 

23.7 

13.7 

63 



Ohio... 

7 

1.8 

17.4 

13.8 


67 

86 

58 

New York. 

12 

2.2 

14.4 

i 


15.3 

69 1 

91 

64 


1 Excluding interest on land. 


Table 463. —Wild and grain ha^s: Labor and material requirements per acre (83 records). 






Man labor. 

Horse labor. 


Per 
cent of 
operat¬ 
ing ex¬ 
pense 
cov¬ 
ered 
by 
fore¬ 
going.! 

Region. 

Kind of 
hay. 

Num¬ 
ber of 
rec¬ 
ords. 

Yield 

per 

acre. 

Prior 
to har¬ 
vest. 

Har¬ 

vest. 

TotaL 

Prior 
to har¬ 
vest. 

Har¬ 

vest. 

Total. 

Seed. 

Minnesota. 

Wild.,.. 

Millet... 

52 

Tom. 

1.3 

Srs. 

Srs. 

7.6 

Srs. 

7.6 

Sts. 

Srs. 

10.9 

Srs. 

10.9 

Us. 

46 

Do. 

8 

1.7 

6.9 

11.3 

18.2 

23.2 

12.7 

35.9 

35.6 

66 

North Dakota. 

...do..... 

6 

1.6 

3.2 

5.1 

8.3 

14.3 

8.1 

22.4 

21.0 

83 

Wisconsin. 

Grain... 

8 

1.2 

8.1 

8.5 

16.6 

16.4 

8.1 

24.5 

76.0 

80 

Illinois. 

...do. 

2 

.5 

3.1 

3.4 

6.5 

8.1 

5.5 

13.6 

42.0 


Minnesota. 

...do..... 

8 

1.3 

2.9 

8.3 

11.2 

8.6 

9.8 

18.7 

70.4 



1 Exduding interest on land. 
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LABOE AND MATEBIAL BEQUIEEB PER ACRE FOR BIEFEEENT 
CROPS—‘Continued. 

Table AM.—Tvmthj seed: Labor md material requirements per acre. 



Nnm- 


Man labor. 

Horse labor. 



Per cent 
of oper¬ 
ating ex¬ 
pense 
covomd 
by fore- 
gomg.i 

Region. 

tor 

of 

TOO 

ords. 

Yifsld 

per 

acre. 

Harvest. 

Total. 

Harvest. 

Total. 

Seed. 

Twine. 

IMinnesota. 

, 12 

Bushels. 

4.0 

Hours. 

d.3 

Homs. 

6.3 

Hours. 

7.6 

Hours .' 
7.6 

Lbs. 

6.0 

Lbs. 

1.0 

45 

Wisconsin. 

4 

1.7 

3.9 

3.9 

4.4 

4.4 

4.6 

.8 

<!2 

Iowa. 

10 

5.8 

6.9 

«.9 

7.6 

7.0 

4.0 

8.1 

49 

OWo. 

3 

1.7 

6.0 

6.0 

6.0 

5.0 

04 

New York. 


6.3 

10.0 

10.0 

8.9 

8.9 




1 





1 Excluding intorest on land. 


Table 466, —Clover seed: Labor and material requirements per acre. 





Man labor. 

Horse labor. 


Per cent 
of oper- 

Region. 

Number 
of records. 

Yield 
per acre. 

Harvest. 

Total. 

Harvest. 

Total. 

Seed. 

atiiig 
expense 
covered 
by fore¬ 
going.! 

Minnesota. 

8 

Bui^. 

0.9 

Hrs. 

5.3 

Hrs. 

5.3 

Bfs. 

7.2 

Hrs. 

7.2 

libs. 

10.7 

56 

Wisconsin. 


1.6 

8.9 

8.9 


7.0 

10.3 

40 

Ohio.. 




0.0 

5.3 

5.3 


53 

Illinois. 

■1 

.7 

8.5 

8.5 

11.9 

11.9 

6.6 

55 


■1 ExOludingiuterestonland. 


Table 4^6.—Apspfe*; Labor and material requirements per acre (643 records). 


Hegion. 

Number of records. 

1 

>» 

Man labor. 

Horsolabor. 

i 

1 

Pm 

Spraying. 


Yield per acre.* 

P< 

1 

1 

1 

1 

& 

1 

2 

1 


13 

1 

Dormant spray solu¬ 
tion. 

0 

sp 

1 

fcher 

ray.s. 

1 

s 

ll 

n 

r 




i 

i 

4 

1 



eo 

1 

i 


1 



1 


Wenatchee Valley, Wash 

87 

1914 

230 

364 

594 

96 

62 

158 

2.2 


467 

2.4 

1,185 

89 

593 

81,925 

Yaldma Valley, Wash... 

120 

1915 

214 

300 

614 

91 

59 

150 

4.7 


430 

4.0 

1,619 

8£ 

432 

1,080 

Hood River, Otm, . . 

54 

1915 

142 

161 

@06 

se 

33 

115 

1.5 


232 

4.8 

i,mo 

82 

233 

• 991 

Payette Valley, Idaho... 

38 

1915 

177 

235 

412 

72 

41 

113 

4.0 


389 

3.1 

1,155 

95 

337 

013 

1 

1 

125 

1914-15 

161 

191 

352 

76 

47 

123 

3.5 


353 

4.0 

2,020 

8£ 

284 

653 
















BbU. 


Westeoi New Y oiA,_ 

21,8 

1915 

77 

.93 

170 

63 

27 

90 

4.8 

177 

264 

2.3 

620 

91 

884 

514 


1 Per ;CQnt that man lund liorse lalbor, manure, lertiHrer, sffr&y materials luid eontamers are of operarbiufi 
©aroense, ex(ausive.of Iwsd rent*, 

3 The average rteid isepiesentstbe yield over a jive or $ix year pe^od. 

» To rodune to tjoxes, wialtiply Isy A 




























Table 467.— ^crc cosft? of production of com, with yield per acre and percentage analysis of cost factors. 
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Cost Data for F<mn Prod/ucts. 


Net 

cost. 

bushel. 


SO. 84 
.64 



Yield. 

Bmhel. 

34.8 

37.90 
46.24 
38.3S 
4.5.51 
30.10 

30.10 

30.90 

39.10 
39.10 
40.00 

28.8 
44.8 

00 to oooooooooooooooo oo 

Net, 

cost. 

$22.39 
28.76 


ag3gSSSgSSgSS5l!S8 gs 

Cred- 

i 

. 

$0.06 

.27 


*t 4 't-i *d *d 'd *d *d ‘ *o« 

Total 

cost. 

$35.98 

11.66 
9.66 
16.21 
1.3.59 

13.42 
17.70 

17.43 
20.74 
21.50 
19.01 

22.45 

29.03 

13.52 

16.63 

12.72 

22.16 

20.43 
21.89 

23.58 

24.33 
27.42 
26.16 

27.58 

25.33 

25.73 
23.57 
23.67 
30.29 
28.19 
25.09 
24.99 

42.28 

38.33 

Land 

charge. 

hJO O O 00 •<*( .H tH CO ^ 00OCi|C<l USCi.O'C* OO O W N « eO.«5 00*0 

fin 

Over¬ 

head. 

Per et. 
0.3 

8.1 

9.4 

8.2 

U50^«© ! COtH 

d »e5 d CO I oS cS 


££££££££££££££££ ££ 

Equip¬ 

ment. 

‘O) «>«000>0C^O00«0M00 l»«U5«0 a> as O 00 00 (NUOOOOS BOOO 

^sdi>i>i>o6ooesciu5 so'^tft^eo -df cs^eot'ioorfosoocsasoocicQeaSoo go 

g .-4rH 1-4 T-t r.Hr-( »-t 

Bs 

a 

c 

1 


Per ct: 
0.6 

lA ! ' © CC •* J 




1 

Perct. 

11.3 

11.2 

4.0 

6.1 

B • 

■i : 

i-jaeo-^oorHooo M 

eoeoddA.'sec©’^ c5 

00©QQt<-©t»00© © 

Pertili- 

vs 

Perct. 

0.9 


:h 00 :w ;d SiS ;« ; ’d" 

is ^ i i i i i i ^ i 

Seed. 

•'CCOeOCflO sCrHi-lOO © i0OroiHM00(MUS-1tr-l*4(*e0©004ttW oot* 

c4 c4 © CO e4 c4 e4 c4 d i-Sind * ’ i-J 14 m d m d r-i i-514 rJ ' 

Labor 

and 

animal 

power. 

■moo co'«©o©c^eou30oco t^toeoco © cou3C4r«c4uot^ocgOi-4 0Dt>-MS«v©u9 ee.-i 

Animal 

power. 

Per ct. 
25.6 

I I I !»o 'Tt4<0©‘0 t- o3©©eoun>r-cico©i^oMo«9us rHt*. 

f 4 1 t 

s 

Per ct. ' 
37.2 

! ! ! *00 oo©r-oo C4 uscoei'4*c^KO©tnc>)i-iweo.N-'ci<o et-cf 

1 i j isS Si Si!^Si!55S;i^^^=5S!5!i^gg 

*1 

P 

1 

^ «.«««« « ^ 

!ig;:iai3.SS3g S 




1914 

1902-1907 

1902-1907 

1908-1912 

1908-1912 

1908-1912 

1908- 1912 
1913-1917 
1913-1917 
1913-1917 

1909- 1918 

1920 

1920 

ii i iiiiiigiiiiiiiii 11 

3 


1 

New Yoriri... 

Minnesota: 

Rice County s . 

Lyon County*. 

Rice County < . 

I^on County * . 

; i i i i t.' 
sj : i i i i| 

k '■ gl 

; ; . 

#4 

iJ ' 

is ■ 

|g. 

i«CQ 

» R 4 p • 1 

j • f # r , « • p O 

2 « • • • 4 i ■ 1 

H. • • « • « -4 1 

> V * * 1** • * I S ! 

^ g •■ : : H ; 

UilijlJi i 
lilliiljli 





















































































































Table 468 ,—costs of yrodw^im of cotUm^ vM, yield per acre and percentage analysis of cost factors. 
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Cost Data for Farm Prodnicts. 



Notb^BuI. 16 (Misc. Series), TJ. S. Department of Agriculture, Division of Statistics, 1899, wWch gives cost for aU cotton States, has not been included in the above table. 
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Table 469 .—Acre costs of psodwction of wheats with yield per acre and percentage analysis of cost factors — OontiTiued. 
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Cost Data for Farm Products. 


Net 

cost 

i>er 

bush¬ 

el. 

N , e4 pj c4ei i-5o4i-5 iHrf 

Yield. 

Bush, 

8.1 

8.4 

9.8 

4.4 

9.9 

8.4 

13. S 
17.6 

21.5 

13.1 
19.0 

14.1 

14. G 

12.1 

18.4 

9.5 

Net 

cost. 

^ ^ g 9 SSSS !§§§ 

^ e? S eolSn pSoS 


as ss.s § gR ssg ss 

S ■ ‘ . 

Total 

cost. 

823.49 

23.91 

22.07 

19.33 

23.89 

22.75 

33.65 
30.08 

37.72 
33.79 

27.65 

18.20 

29.72 
25.31 

30.81 
22.16 

n 

O T-lr-l t- a> iQ-m OOr^M 0900 oo 

^ s'd d 8 ^3 slilsl . 

Over 

head. 

:gw OS as«s 00 oo eooo '<j«»cos t-w 

0^*9^ 00 o OS -pS-cS 

Special 

crop 

insur¬ 

ance. 

^eo »a Q0ir< fH on OOtP S4SO0OC 8000 eoo 

«e4 • " -n! (d *.H • * 

Oh 

War 

ter. 

1 •• • • •• «•« II 

• •• • « «• ••• la* 14 

• a •• a • 11 .»«• caa a-i 

(La a fs • • aa aai ii 

~f 4 aa a s aa a«i a»a •« 

|.i 

• O 00 lOCil 09 00 OOCO 004 U9 tfiU9C4 0 04 

“id -d rfei t4 r4 4du5;d rjoioS 5^0 

■a., ^ ^ ,H rH 

Ferti¬ 

lizer. 

^4 t aa f «0^a aaa aii 

4 aa .4 a «a ^aa aaJ 

A* a f aa • *t^a aai aaa aa 

fiLa a aa a a a a** aaa a« 

a a aa a a a aa'a aaa •#- 

Ma¬ 

nure. 

o oo r* i-i oots ooeo -*hooc4 cow 

ftir* ** "* ^ »*«' **'* * * “ 

1 

,^ 1 -* O OrH t* as oso iHHrt ® CO »-l • 

oi * iH ^ * * ».4t>4i-4 » . • ^ , 

; 

1 

o> C-. »-t «o-at Mo»-< ^.C40 oo 

5!^ id d e&nca 

11 

hAO O OOW t- O OW C^»0»0 t-ll»C4 

o’ o d odd ddd £J®* 

ft, 

Trac¬ 

tor. 

os wo CO \\ ; I : 1 ; ; | *; 

^ ^ i :::::; : 

Labor 

and 

animal 

power. 

^o 04 *090 -at OO WOO OOO C40 

P^’w w 045? 8^ p| p|(8 w^ol ?§84?4 ^pI 

Ml 

..iso 00 o-a* ® M aoca o-noo wa<o oo 

^ E; S't! 


'Qe4 'O* 0*4* «o *H .r-co e-tno do 

ttiiS S! SiSS 5^ J3 S^Si J3^!3, JSSsS djs 

Basis. 

|g g ii § g i§ m m ii 

t»r g"d‘ os’* cfw ca’d'oo' i>b.r 

' 

Date. 

Si Si 1 1 §§ i§§ III §§ 

IH t-H iHtH T-t iHiMf. 4 iHrH 

Regiom 

U iitWL'a'I 
tl US”JitSr= s'sl tit ti 
lli Ifi SS 

p 1 1 t*^pa|5Ss|gsa|ll 

1* g g S o 





























Table 470. — Acre costs of production ofharUy^ wUh yield per acre and percentage analysis of cost factors. 
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Yearbook of the Depart^nent of Agrimlture^ 1921. 



^£dae of straw not deducted because of lack of data. < Unpublished data in office ffles, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 

[inn^a Bui. 145. ® U. S. Department of Agriculture Bui. 648. 

linnesotaBul. 179. 
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Cost Beta, for Farm Products. 









































































































Table 473 .— Acm (sofife ofprodu/^ion of sugar heets, with yield per acre and percentage analysis of cost factors. 


Cost Data for Farm Products. 


SSSSS9 SSS S34S SSi 

Jig tS ws i^THdSod *^o6w •<di4 


Yield. 


SSS SS-« S..a S..S 

sssSs' 

1 


SSSSSS SSSS 3^3 3g; 

1 

1 

■vji'oooso'rjico 00 Jeo eot-'J't- ii<©co ' * ’ ' * 

wc5*‘i-J.hih ciiHc4 *** ■* 

<S \ i : : i : 

Land 

i 

CQ o CO eo rH touocb eoJUS'^eq oeoei ocoo coo 

Over- 


<MO»ooooffit.. iotr -00 >-iipooo oeoiH cooeo o • 

^-4e4c4u£i(5u5 -4i4i-J c4e4i>b^ eioScd cioloi ci J 

^ -- - ; 

■ 

Taxes 

and 

s§ 

<N «0 os M O OOCO l>00«0 to • 

“.^^TH-HrHeSci eoeOtH rHe4T4iH eii-iei i-h* 

^ i 

Fer¬ 

tilizer 

■M^****** ••• tt#» lit lO ^ 00 00 * 

e«« «af ••• •> 

• ••iitt #4* «!«• O iH M rH • 

•«* «••» *•• 4 

^ I|II44» ••• 44«4 » 

iiiait ««■ iiet ••■ t 

Manure 

*o<oiocow(N<4 o«ev» «»s.-i»oo% coeow Oi-if-i oor- 

-rf k 5COM 1-?*^ ■ uf<d«f<<9 uiuaoi rtcuSua »He£ 

Seed. 

t^UdCOeOiHCOCO t-cOua C9e<4'<«lO OSOO iHr-< 

^cie<iec3cic4e4 eociecS eoec5t4i-J eoF4r4 i#rf 

<? 

1 

I 

hJ 00 iH v c4 ss> os c4coas osoe^co •cccocq eoeoto 
ijc4e*i'^ei5'«j5c4 ^«3cdcd! cpr^wi 

\ k 

111 

ill 

■kior-ic&aoot- i-c'-eco fsit^oo eoooea cow t-io 

Slid Ss 

II 

i| 

*3 

w • ■ •osnQfO *11 1 >cot^ <Q0ce • < • <r-r 

1 i : iddd : i i i i i i id 

aai till* ■ i»i« 

i«« eift# • .••4 4 

Ani¬ 

mal 

power. 

^ f • • o ^ tw t « • • *400) * * ^ *1^ 

1 i i i : i i i^l«3 i i i :S 

Kwii* «•*•• • ••■• 



•M • • • TO•#*r- .IF • fooco *uit^ t ■ F ((s. 

*•• III 

t ; : :asss : ; : : : : ; :3 

tiT • • • ••»•• t •«•« 

I4^I4« «•••• 4 •••« 

1 

•t(<cS»<s5S§S *00© ooM>© ©eoS So 

Hi 

^©"c'fffTi.'forcr aCoTw' ..h- ef jr«r 

Date. 

so MO CO CO © so to © to to © 

3j;SJ:E:!5 lit 33^55 S52S 333 32 

33cD®Osffl ISISJS 33TOO TOTOTO 5}33 2Jo» 

SSS otoS to*^ 


S’S 


illl 

5'S'=j^ 
^•r 


illl 

S§-&g* 

^fiPQ 

H^OQinCQ 



I’a'i'gB 

Apqnmm 

^gg£E 

lIlP 

Hill 


^’S'S'S^ 

(j’S'S-'B'S 

® gssg 
I 


III 


goaoQCQCQ 
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Tabm 474.-Acn, eoM qT prvduaion of tOmco, wUh yi^U per ae^e and pereeruage armlym of co.t facurrs. 
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Yearbook of the Department of Agriaullwre, 19^1. 



1 Unpublished data in flies of U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
















Table 477 .—Am costs ofprodmtion of apples, ivith yield per am aiid. iiercenkige analysis of cost factors 
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Table 478.--rjlcr« cobU of prodwilicm of hay, with ydld per acre and percentage analysis of costfaators,^ 
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Cost 

S. 

g^o5i> c<ieQ'^c4o<a*4«ooc 

: : :§sS 
; : 

* • • 

6.43 

5.05 

7.74 

Yield. 

c4i-HoS.4 t 4r4i.j * 

I I ij-ifH 
• • . t^O 

I I 

:^’e4^ ; ; 

Total 

cost. 

ocSjJrfoaj 

if 

^.c^e<i«A csoeooaeb-acot<e4c'!»<«j50t-4Mi-«sct^o 

13 

III* 

ft • . i . • . 

^ 1 i I i : i 


Manure 

and 

fertil¬ 

izer. 

<f20>Cif0 « ■ • • 

iiii 


• © t- c • * 

: i 

. 1 ■ 

t^C40 j 
. ooaosft » 

^ i 

'•xox IIII 
»CO^m5 I . » . 

!r^O'«‘©« 

Itvo5«o6t«I 

11 

®is.o*4<'^so»eor^»oao’#«'#oeofflOrH-*' 
^e<3iO'«li ad od^o wrforfrf Vc5^aooc«*.'; siaajoic 

Labor 

and 

animal 

power. 

'ge^i-H© 90.-it-«e»-»co«eq*Mi-<eis«>(i»xo*Ci-iooffl-a» ) 

. 1 

li 

a 

• » » • 

|sirf^ iii! 
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i 

.h£CB'<4*© ... * 
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; 1 :: 
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i 
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• d • f 
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1 
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Table 479 .—CoU per acre of producing various truck cropSt witdi yield and cost per imit of yield. 


Cost Data for Farm ProductB. 
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•ppijC 

JO !^icm j3d !^soo 


•oo^* • 

Yield. 

11 

11 

SI 

i 1 

1 1 
« 
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'Psiiiii'li 
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i§isii2ii§ 

» i 

Pt§5o 

TStiCOOcf 

•jsooTeiiOi, 

«-l r-4 iH 1 —♦ 1 - 1 1-4 CQ iH r-( 

a 

•aSjBqo pinsT; 

$2.03 

3.45 

3.22 

0.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.27 
10.2-1 
11.30 
12.05 
7.25 
0.26 
13.00 
14.47 
6.20 
5.14 

9.07 

• 

‘snoansndosiH 
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1 
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39.06 
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14.62 
20.08 
18.71 
37.79 

3.00 

4.93 

5.43 

17.81 

'ajniiBji 
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.19 

14.29 

16.07 

16.28 

36.76 

13.00 

6.00 

.14 
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1 

1 

i 

• 5 

is 
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s 
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ii 
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. 
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2.00 

4.47 
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1.10 
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3.40 
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6.14 
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7.82 

11.04 
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Table 480 .—Acre costs of producikyn of with yield per acre and percentage anahjsis of cost factors. 















































Table 481 .—Acre a>sts of production of oaUty with yield per acre and j>crcentage analysis of cost factors. 
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Tabi<e 482.-—Acre costa of production of beans, wiih yield per acre and percentage analysis of cost factors. 
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Table 484.— Yearly cost, production^ and value of by-products per dairy cow. 
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Table 485.— Yearly feed, leddmg, and man and horse labor requirements per cow in 

dairy h&rd.^ 


Segiazi. 



Concentrates. 


Ani¬ 

mal 


Pur¬ 

chased. 


Home 

groTsm. 


Total. 


Bondage. 


Bry. 


Succulent. 


Silage.! Other.! 


Total- 


Do, 

Pennsylvania..., 

Maryland.. 

Wisconsin.. 

Do.. 

Minnesota: 

Northfield...., 

Marshall. 

Halstad. 

Northfield.... 

Halstad. 

Cokato. 

Nebraska: 

Winter season 
Summer season. 
Entire year... 
Washington: 
Winter season 


Entire year. 
Louisiana: 

W’inter season, 
Summer season. 
Entire year.... 
North Carolina: 
Winter season 
Summer scasoi 

Entheyear,_ 

North Carolina.. -1 
Indiana: 

Winter season,. 
Summer season. 

Entire year_ 

New JersCT: 
Sussex County.. 
South Jersey.... 
Michigan. 


132.7 

02.4 

137.2 
145 
160 
132 

55.2 
55.4 

I 113.6 

60.1 
60.0 
I 121 - 

75.3 
89.2 

161.5 

178.2 
163.1 


182.6 

202 

230 


29.6 


35.1 

22.4 

17.4 


1.00 

11,6 

12.1 

23.7 


20.1 

16.3 

32 


Lbs. 


1,747 

’i’ioo' 

326 

209 

46 


129 

34 


711 

214 


927 

929 

1,866 

1,394 

1,161 

2,555 


707 

491 

1,198 


lbs. 


612 


7S9 

722 


1,082 

284 

1,866 

235 

27 


1S7 

84$ 


Lbs. 

2,662 

2,430 

1,423 

2,259 

1,605 

2,090 

864 

998 

768 

1,058 

866 

1,119 

1,211 

318 

1,529 

946 

241 

1,187 

919 

914 

1,893 

1,434 

1,1S0 

2,614 


1,366 

678 

2,646 

2,577 

2,597 

2,855 


Lbs. 
4,075 
4,379 
2,303 
4, SIS 
1,907 
2,410 


3,917 

4,813 

3,972 

2,798 

1,477 

4,275 

2,990 

316 

3,336 

503 

35 


1,945 

899 

2,844 

4,298 

2,365 

830 

3,301 

3,S32 

3,394 

3,663 


Lbs. 

7,817 

5,984 

8,311 

6,320 

7,081 

7.590 

5.590 
4,028 
5,581 
4 020 
2,993 


Lbs. 


2,749 

844 

3,593 

4,610 

1,864 

6,474 

1,026 

145 

1,171 


2,121 

6,620 

3,867 

5,224 

2,042 

7,276 

2,075 

6,392 

11,038 


595 


Lbs. 
11,892 
10,363 
10,619 
11,163 
8,988 
10,625 ;. 

5,590 L 
4,028 i- 
5,531 
7,937 !. 
7,S36 ! 
3,972 

5,547 

2,321 

7,S6S 

7,600 

2,210 

9,810 


Lbs. 


ISO 


6,444 

3,020 

9,464 

8,165 

7,5S9 

2,972 

|10,S77 

5,907 

9,7hG 

'14,301 


325 

15 

340 


720 

■7^ 


1 For nuin})er of cows and production per cow, see Table 484 (yearly cost, productirai, and value of by¬ 
products per dairy cow). 


















































































Table 486.—Qiwnfifws of feed and labor used in the production of 100 pounds gain on beef cattle in the feed lot. 

2-ykae-old steers. 
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Table 4S6. —Quantities of feed and labor used in the production of 100 pounds gain on beef cattle in die feed lot —Continued. 
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Tvble 4S7 .—Closi of fattcnmg tafUe in sections of the Ojm Belt. 
[Por head feed lot costi.] 

2-year-old cattle. 
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Tablb 487. —Cost of fattening cattk in^st^ns of the Com Oontdnued- 

[Per bead f^d lot costs.] 
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Table Relative imp&rUmce ofeac^ item of cost of heepmg work stock. 
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Table 490. —Average cftore hours of man and horse labor per horn and per farm. 


Average Hours per horse. 
number 

ofhorses- ; ---- 

Man. Horse. Man. Horse. 

































Ta.ble 491 .—Cost per head for fattening lainbs. 
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OPEN-LOT FEEDING. 



^ornumberofl4mbsaiidrjnuntlsofgam,seeTablo491, “Cost perheadforfatteninglambs.” * «Wet beet pulp, 

Tupubllsb^ data lii files of U. S. Department of Agriculture. * meal. 
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damage to wheat_ 

injury to com, control, studies_ 

Cholera, hog, control progress_ 

Circulars, preparation for teachers^___ 
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OlTil Waiv- 
effect— 

on cotton growing_!_ 

on wheat market___ 

relation to wheat production, note_ 
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corn, remarks_ 
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relation— 
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108.109 

180-187 

46 
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42 
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- 153 
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.. 341-B43 
81 
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to crop, selections_ 100 

to wheat marketing_ 132 

to wheat rotation_ 97 

^Over- 

acreage in 1919- 452 

and timothy mixed, acreage in 1919___ 449 


exports, statistics.___ 748 

prices, by months, 1910-1921---- 606 

production and value, by States and by months_ 605-606 

production, labor, and material requirements per acre, by States. 816 

receipts at Chicago, by months, 1910-1922—i_ 606 

statistics, production, yield, prices, etc- 605-606 

Club work, boys’ and progress-:-37,38 

Oocoit— 

exports, statistics_ 744,747,749 

imports, statistics_ 738,749,753 

Coconuts, imports, statistics- 741 

Codling moth, control cost_ 41 

Coffee— 

exports* statistics___ 744,749 

imports, statistics_ 739,749,757,766 

trade, international, 1909-1920^ by eaentries- 669 

Cold storage, space, by States, 1921- 793 

Colorado, wheat production periods-92,96 

Colts— 


horse, on farms, number, January 1,1920^- 

mule, on farms, January 1,1920--- 

Columbian berry, description - 


_ 471 

_471 


Compressing, cotton, and recompressing-:-....— 374,390 

Cooperation— . 

imi>ortanee in eradication of pests-:- 46 

in forestry work and fire control-----54,56 


Copper sulphate, use against bunt in wheat- 

Com— 

acre, labor and materia requirements by States- 
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cut for forage or fodder, in 1919- 

for grain, in 1919- 
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Argentine, production and exports, 1901-1921- 205 

Belt— 

cattle industry, management, fattening methods, etc---260-265 

crop combinations--:— 176-178 

location, area, and description-175-176 

borer, European, area infested- 187 

consumption in world countries, 1909-1918- 580 

cost of production per acre, 1902-1921, by States- 808,817-SlS 

cribbing, methods- 202 

crop— 

article b5’ C. E. Leighty, G. W, Warburton, O. C. Stine, and 0. 

E. Baker_161-226 

marketing channels- 224 

cutting— 

for silage, etc___:-- 178-181 

with harvester---;-180,181 

danger and effect of early frosts-:--- 182 

destruction by smut, 1917-1920- 185 

diseases, injuries and effect on com yield—--185,186 

early history and crop development-^„171-175, 219-220 

exports— 

1891-1920_ 203-205 

and per cent of crop, 1891-1920- 204 

comparison with wheat-;- 80 

statistics-746, 751 

fanners growing, and per cent of all farmers-:- 162 

farms producing in 1919- 163 

feeding to live stock_ 13 

freight rates— 

in 1910-1921.ji__^- 207 

rail and ocean----— 207-208 

gi*ades, condition governing, effect On prices, etc____195-199 

grading, quality, etc., as factors- 195-199 

growing— 

Central Northwest-- ^05 

season and frost___—4-,- lOG 

season and requirements- 183 

season, length, various sections--——- 182 

handling the crop, method- —178-181 

hauling, cost per ton per mile- 79l 

husking from standing stalks, value-:-178,192 

imports— 

in 1914- 205 

statistics__740,753,766 

leading crop in United States, in acreage and value-— 361 

losses, causes, and extent, 1909-20- 514 

market prices, determination at Chicago- 217 

marketing— 

movement from producing farms-199-202 

receipts at principal markets, 1917-1921-195-197 

marketings— 

monthly_ 201 

per cent of total crop in 1919-- 437 

merchantable, per cent of total crop, 1886-1921,1911-1920—:- 198 

moisture- 

content and shrinkage in storage, tests--- 202-203 

\ content, principal markets, by months__ 203 

monthly movement from county where grown, per cent of crop, 1911- 

1920_______ 200,201 

new, shrinkage, by months, 9-year average—--- 203 

planting- 

date, various sections- - 183 

dates, by States---^ 775 

season, various sections ----... 184 
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annual, in Chicago, New York, Liverpool, 1840-1921_218 

conditions, and ontlook_______:_219-226 

discount, by gi-ades, 1920, 1921, by months—_ 197 

trend, 1840-1921_217-219 

prices— 

at principal markets_514-515 

during war period, with comparisons_215,217 

in terms of beef_ 296 

on farm, 1866-1920, di^iission, etc___ 220-223 

on farms, and farm value per acre, 1866-1921_ 220 

on farms, and marketings, 1909-1914, by mcmths_ 213 

on farms, and purchasing power, by months, 1912-1921_ 214 

on farms, December 1,1921, with eompansons_2C»9-212 

regulation by grades, fluctuation, etc_195-199 

through winter-fed cattle_^_273-275 

variations, seasfonal and annual_212-215 

production— 

and distribution_ 165 

and export^ United States and Argentina, average 1900-1920_ 206 

Argentina, increase in_ 205-207 

conditions governing_ 170 

' cost suggestions--—^-:___:_188-194 

cost survey-189.191 

cost variations, factors__-_190-194 

cost working standards, studies, etc_____188-190 

costs, estimating methods, and samples_193-194 

factors influencing_;_181-187 

flnancing methods-_-_— 208 

" in 1839, 1859, 1879, 1899, 1919_171-173 

in 1919, ratio to production, 1911-1920—- 437 

in every State_:_ 161 

■ in United States, 1911-1920_ 19S 

in United States, 1912, 1920, 1921, acreage, sieid, etc.__168-171 

per capita and yield pev acre- 482 

per capita, 1870-1922_ 222 

price and purchasing power Deeembei* 1,1866-1921- 222 

" relation to meat supply_ 225-226 

purchasing power— 

determination method_ 215 

in 186^1921_ 220-222 

maintenance methods___ 224-225 

receipts, by grades, principal markets, 1917-1921- 196 

rots, investigations_- 27 

statistics— 

acreage, production, value, etc^ 1921_ 71,72,74,80,507-519 

summary, 1919, 1920, 1921—____:- 770 

surplus production, areas- 199 

sweet— 

cost of production per acre—--- 829 

market acreage in 1919- 462 

use— 

and value for food and a feed for stock—-- 164r-165 

for food and per cent of crop_i-—— 165 

uses— 

and value____------164 

on farms and per cent of crop--:--- 165 

value-^ - 

comparison with other crops-:-—-- 164 

of crop, comparison with wheat-—:-— ----—- 80 

of crop in United States, 1910-1914, and 1915-1919-—- 164 

on farms, 1910-1921- 163 

world— ^ 

exports by countries, 1909-1920-—- ^9 

imports by countries, 1909-1929—--- 519 
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and exports_ 781 

by countries-!-166-168 

equal to any other cereal_ 161 

in 1895-1921, 1919-1921_167,168 

increase, 1895-1897 to 1918-1921_ 168 

yield— 

and Talue per acre, and price, 1917-1921_ 512 

increase, aid of Agriculture Department and colleges- 175 

Cotton— 

acre, labor, and material requirements, by States- 809 

acreage— 

and production in 1919_ 434 

decrease, 1921, price_^_ 13 

yield and production, 1866-1921, trend- 335-336 

American-Egyptian, location of crop and quality of fiber_____ 372 

angular leaf-spot, nature and control_-_!_ 357 

anthracnose, nature, and control_ 356-357 

bales, size, shape, and weight_ 373-374 

baling-;- 373 

Belt— 

beef-cattle industry_ 254r-258 

definition, and general conditions_ 338-348 

soils, climate, and farm practices- 340-348 

boll weevil, history, habits, and control_ 349-352 

bollworm, habits and control_ 354 

holly, description_ 381 

classification by Agriculture Department_ 385 

compress, description_ 373 

consuming markets_ 385 

consumption— 

in 1896-1921_-_____ 391 

of crop__^___ 391-400 

cost of production per acre, by Statesf-i- 809,819 

crop— 

American, deterioration m quality_ 400-404 

importance in the South:-____—„ 323-^24 

1920, slump in price_---_ 13 

cultural practices against boll weevil_;___—_ 352 

diseases, description and control-- 355^7 

Egyptian, description_-______ 329 

export markets™.____^____ 384,385 

exports --------—.. 388, 396-899 

exports— 

reduction in 1920 effect on prices, 1921_ 396,404 

statistics- 745, 749, 751 

to specified countries, 1896-1921- 399 

farms, organization for profitable production- 365-367 

fertilizers_ 348 

future, markets or exchanges— --- 385 

ginning, baling, and compressing- 372-375 

grading- 378-381 

growers, financing-- 367-369 

growing— 

foi'eign competition.__—401-402 

. one-variety communities, benefits----- 402-404 

under irrigation farm practices_^- 347 

handling and marketing___-_=-370-390 

hauling, cost per ton per mile-...™-_ 791 

isspoits ' 393 

importsf's^listicsl^ ____IZIZIIIIIIIIIIIIIIir739r749,~759,766 

improyement by use of better varieties-; 402 

industry- 

problems, improved methods and outlook- 400-406 

1^ worm, habits and control.._ 364 

long-staple, fiber length and quality_ 371 
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losses, causes and extent, 1909-1920_ ' 613 

marketing- 870-390 

marketing and prices_3S5-390 

markets, classification and location_8S3-3S5 

pests, description and control_I1.I 349-354 

picking dates in Texas_ 342 

Pima, fiber length_ 372 

planting, by States_I 775-776 

dates, in Texas_ 342 

press, description_!_I_I_I>-IIIIZ"373,375 

prices— 


and quotations, variations_385-887,388-396 

comparison with wages and farm supplies, 1910-1921_364-365 

production— 

and consumption, 191S-14 and 1920-21, comparison_ 405 

and reports_ 781 

by countries-:_ 609-610 

by years and by States___610-612 

comparison of long-staple with short-staple_ 371 

cost, studies, results^- 357-365 

costs, figuring, example- 362-363 

costs, variations--- 358-362 

per capita and yield per acre—_;_ 432 

shifts in region since 1839____ 330-335 

reoompresslng_______ 374,39i) 

root knot, cause and prevention__ 356 

rust, cause and control_—_ 356 

sea-island— 


description_-^_!_ 327.329 

quality, and decrease hi quantity_,_;_ 372,374 

selling in the seed------- 375-376 

< ^ * ^ort-staple, fiber length and quality--- 370-^71 

situation, article by A, M. Agelasto, 0. B. Doyle, O. S. Meioy, and 

' e O. G. Stine_ 323-406 

snaps, description- 381 

spot markets, location and functions_ 383r-386 

standards, official, distribution-379-381 

" statistics— 

acreage, production, value, etc_;--- 71,78,75,609-616 

summary, 1919. 1920, 1921- 770 

supply— 

and distribution, 1905-1921_393-394 

1921, and prices- 404 

Texas root rot, results--—-—. 356 


trade, international— 

' 1866-1921, by years and by eounteles-— -- 610,616 

charts__397, 



world— 

production--- 
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production and exports_ 781 

production by countries, 1909-1920_ 609-610 

yield and value, by States__ 612 

Cottonseed— 

crushing process and products obtained_ 376, 399 

delinting- 376,381 

disposal at public ginneries- 375 

exports, statistics_ 748 

handling and uses_376,399-400 

meal, pnces at Memphis, by months- 604 

oil- 

exports, 1913-1920, world countries^-—!_ 800 

imports, 1913-1920, world countries- 800 

prices, by months, 1910-1922_ 618 

production, imports and exports, 1912-1921--— 799 

trade, international, by countries-;-:--- 618 

prices, by months, 1910-1921-----— 617 

production and value by States--—:- 617 

piquets, value and increased demands--!- 376,399-400 

Cotton-free zones, enforcement in fight against weevil- 352,353 

Cottons, A^atic, description- 330 

Cowpeas— 
statistics— 

acreage, production^ prices, etc._ 641 

summaiy, 1919. 1920, 1921_ 771 

Cows— 

cost of feed and labor in producing baby beef_ 26® 

dairy- 

feed and labor requirements, by States_-_ 835 

yearly cost, production and by-products, by States- 833-8^ 

milk, number and value, and prices- 690-^2 

Cradle, w’heat, harvest use-87, 89 

Cranberries— 

acreage in 1919- ^>689 

production, acreage, value, bj" States- -634 

Credit— 

cotton growers’, forms and rates--- 367-7369 

farmers’— 

beef production, importance--:-! 275-277 

difficulties---:-II, 15 

kinds of loan- 121 

form, for wheat marketing-----—--- 133 

Crop— 

Estimates Bureau, consolidation- 16 

reports, service work_ 40 

Cropping systems, representative cotton farms- 365-367 

Crops— 

acreage and value, relative importance, 1919- 432 

advantages and selection-104,105 

combinations— 

in Corn Belt_---—-- 176 

in Cotton Belt- 343-346 

composite— 

conditions, monthly, 1910-1^1_ 777 

yields, 1917-1921, by States—--- 777 

cost of production, 1920- 4 

divwsiflcation in the South- 336-338,366 

diversified, acreage, comparison with cotton- 337 

fhrm, production and marketing, cost studies- .28 

prices— 

conditions detennining- 2-3 

index numbers, 1908-1921—;-;_ 7S1 

reduction, 1920 __ 4,8,12-13 

production, labor and material requirements per acre—^_ 808-832 

purchasing power, r^uction- 6-7 
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sales— Tage. 

by farmers, monthly percentage_ 779 

by farmers, per cent of all receipts, by States_ 780 

i*otations for Corn Belt, conditions governing_17(>-178 

statistics, summaiy, 1919, 1920, 3921_ 770-772 

value— 

by States, comparisons_ 773 

of all in United States, 1919___ 433 

per acre, 1860-1921_ 772 

, Cucumbers, cost of production per acre_ 829 

Cull products, farm, utilization studies_ 28 

Currants, imports, statistics_ 740.755 


Dairy products— 

exports, statistics- 74. 743, 749, 750,757,758 

imports, statistics_ 737, 749. 753. 7o7, 764 

prices_ IS 

receipts from farm sales during 1919_ 479 

reports, periodical_:_ 40 

Sec also Butter; Cheese; Milk:. 

Dakota. See North Dakota. 

Dakotas, wheat-production periods_94,96 

Dates, imports, statistics_ 740,755 

Day, length, relation to plant gronth, studies_ 27 

Delintlng, cotton seed, and uses of Itnters_ 376, aSl-382 

Demonstration, home work, increase_3»>-37,3S 

Department. See Agriculture Department. 

Diseases— 

com. Injuries, effect on yield_185-186 

grain, relation to market values_:_ 22 

plant and animal control work_ 41 

Diversification, crop, in the South_ 336-338,366 

Doyle, C. B., A. M. Agelasto, G. S. Melot, and O. C. Stixe, article on 

“ The cotton situation ”_ 323-406 

Drainage, investigations of_ 28 

Drought, effect on wheat quality_ 127 

Drugs, composition research_ 28 

Dry— 

farming, wheat rotation, factors in choice--- 97 

land, wheat production_ 93,94,90 

Durum \s’heat, production, yield, and district__123,124 


Economics— 

Agricultural Bureau, organization—:- 

agricultural, study_ 

home study- 

Education— 

agricultural, extension and imimovement- 

graduate training in Depaitment-:- 

Eggs— 

exports, statistics- 

imports, statistics- 

prices and holdings- 

Egypt, cotton production- 

Egyptian cotton, description- 

Electric lights, use on farms, statistics- 

Elevator, wheat, use in marketing- 

Elevators, grain, remarks and illustrations— 

Equipment, farm, manufacture, 1920- 

Expenditures, Agriculture Department, 1921 
Experiment stations— 

funds, State and Federal-—^- 

research work, expenditures in 1921^- 

Es^losives, manufacture from linters- 

Exports— 

agricultural protliicts, statistics—-- 

barley for world countries, — 

99912*^—'YBK1921-55 
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cattle, statistics-T43,750, 757 

corfee, 1909-1920, by countries-_ 689 

corn— 

and per cent of crop, 1891-1920- 204,20f> 

for 1891-1920_ 203,205 

for world countries, 1909-1920- 519 

cotton_ 393, 394,396-399 

cotton, 1866-1921- 610, 616 

cottonseed oil— 

by countries, 1909-1920-:- 618 

1913-1920, world countries- 8tHl 

farm i^roducts, 1910-1921- 74^-75 

flaxseed, of world counMes, 1911-1920___ 574-575 

hides and skins, 1909-1920, world countries_ 681 

hops, 1910-1921_-_ 630 

horses and mules, 1918-1920---- 743 

linseed oil, 1913-1920, world countries____ 803 

markets for cotton____;_ 384,385 

meat and meat products, 1911-1920, ww*ld countries__ 682 

mutton, 1910-1920, world countries__,___ 718 

oats of world countries, 1911-1920_ 551 

olive oil, 1913-1920, world countries_ 801 

peanut oil, 1913-1920, %vorld countries_ 802 

peanuts, by countries_ 646-647 

pork, 1910-1920, world countries_ 729 

potatoes— 

for 1860-1921_— 583 

world countries__;_ 590 

rice, of world countries, 1909-1920_ 579 

rye, of world countries, 1911-1920_ 565 

sheep, 1918-1920- 743 

swine, 1918-1920- 743 

tea, by countries-i_ 66S 

vegetable oils, 1912-1921_ 799 

wheat, for world countries, 1909-1920-- 538 

wool, 1909^1920, world countries- 722 

Extension work— 

agencies employed—- 37-38 

aid to negro farmers-- 36 

consolidation of offices- 35-36 

for improvement of farm homes--- 31 

in States, expenditures, 1921- 70 

offices consolidation__:-;-35-36 

supplemental funds by States and counties-:-- 36 

unified programs--- 38 

Farm— 

American, investment, organization, etc- 410 

animals— 

number and value, January 1,1920- 470 

See also Animals; Live stock. 

buildings, value, January 1,1920-— 494 

crops— 

acreage and production, 1910-1921, statistics_71-73 

purchasing power of 1 acre, per cent of 1914--- 782-783 

statistics summary, 1919, 1920, 1921--- 770-772 

enterprises, selection by cotton farmers, examples- 365-367 

implements— 

and equipment manufacture, 1920- 795-798 

and machinery, value. January 1,1920, and per farm_ 494 

labor— 

supply and demand, 1919-1922!--- 7S6 

wages, 1910-1921- 784-785 

lands— 

ai-ea in United States_ 23 

increase in value-3,4,10,24 

value per acre, January 1, 1920- 492 
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Management Office, consolidation_^_ 16 

organization, importance_ 225 

prices— 

relation to higli freight rates_ 7-10 

slump in leading crops_ 12 

products— 

carload weights_ 791 

cost data-S04-S45 

production and exports, statistics_71-7<5 

railway freight tonnage, 1916-1921_ 790 

sales by farmers, monthly percentages_ 779 

value, 187&-1921_ 772 

profits increase, study of production cost_ 111 

property, value, Januarj- l, 1920_ 493 

wages reduction, disproportionate_ 5,12 

women, aid by borne demonstration work_36-37 

Farmer— 

American, efficiency_I_ 5,24 

income uncertainty_ 1-6 

study of production cost, point of view_ 112 

Farmers— 

condition, discussion by Secretary_1-13,66 

cotton— 

loans and interest rates_ 367-369 

marketing policy_:_3S7-388 

selection of enterprises, examples_ 365-367 

credit, difficulties_11,15 

difficulties, matter of national concern_ 11 

legislation for_ 13-15 

loans, interest rates, by States_ 778 

losses by Increased prices of land_10-11 

negro, aid by extension workers_ 36 

nunffier growing corn, and per cent of all farmers- 162 

number in United States_ 407-468 

number reporting use of gas, electric lights, and telephones_ 788 

numbers growing wheat, by States_ 78 

profits increase, suggestion for___ 119 

sales— 

per cent of receipts by classes- 780 

receipts, monthly percentage_ 779 

seed-grain loans in 1921- 70 

supplies— 

cost, comparison with farm wages, 1910-1921_ 193 

prices, table, 1909-1921_ 782-783 

Farming, tractor, cost data- 805^807 

Farms— 

, average acreage, January 1, 1920_!- 491 

beef cattle, number reporting pure bred, by States- 241 

cotton— 

organization for profitable production-—--- 365-367 

supplies and wages, cost, comparison with cotton prices, 1910- 

1921_364-365 

crop production and marketing cost, studies-:- 28 

extent of tenancy, etc-:- 49S 

home improvement, by extension workers- 31 

number and acreage_:-:- 487,490 

operation— 

by colored owners or tenants January 1,1920_!— 501 

by owners or tenants, value, etc_ 498 

by white owners or tenants, number January 1,1920— - 500 

practices in Cotton Belt variations-^-——^-346-348 

value, and per cent on land, buildings, and live stock.--- 497 

Fattening— 

beef cattle— 

cost, feed, and labor requirements--— 269-275 

cost of 100 pounds of gain, by States--836-839 

lambs, cost per head, by States—-842“844 
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Forest— 

products— Page. 

exports, statistics- 745-746. 749, 756, 762-763, 769 

imports, statistics- 739-740, 749, 756, 768 

laboratory at Madison, Wis_ 53 

utilization_ 57 

Service— 

cooperation with other bureaus_58-59 

receipts, 1921_;_ 69 

Forestry, agricultural problem_.58-59 

Forests— 

acreage in 1920_ 426-427 

conservation and protection_54-57 

destruction by wasteful methods_ 52 

experiment stations, scope of work_ 53 . .15 

National— 

area, by States_ 792 

designation and administration_.51-57 

policy of administrati’on_52-54 

revenue from various sources_ 792 

roads, appropriation_ 50 

timber uses, statistics_ 792 

utilization for grazing_-_ 57 

new, purchases to protect watersheds_53.55 

private, owners’ cooperation with Government_ 54 

protection from fire_.14,55,56 

Formaldehyde, use against bunt in wheat_ 110 

Freight— 

. rates— 

aid to foreign competition_ 9-10 

relation to farmers’ incomes_ 7-10 

ocean, for corn, 1910-1921_ 207 

tonnage on railways, farm products and other, 1916-1921_- 790 

Prostj risk in Iowa and North Dakota_ lOG 

Frosts, early, danger to corn crop- 182 

Fruits— 

acreage and value in 1919- 463 

bush, acreage in 1919_ 469 

citrus, acreage in 1919_ 468 

fresh or dried— 

exports, statistics_ 746,760 

imports, statistics_ 740,757,766 

improvement by bud selection- 27 

market receipts, 1916-1921- 6.52-6-56 

statistics— 

acreage, production value, etc- 72,62-5-634 

summary, 1919, 1920, 1921_— 771 

Fuel, tractor, requirements and cost per acre_1-— 806 

Fungi, damage to wheat—- 110 

Future- 

markets, cotton, domestic and foreign--- 385 

trading act, administration-34-35 


Gas, use on farms, statistics- 

Georgia— 
cotton— 

farms, organization for profit, examples- 

production costs_— 

interest rates on loans to farmers- 

GIBBOI7S, C. E., O. E. Baker, E. W. Sheets, O. C. Stine, and R. 

Wixcox, article on “ Our beef supply ”-- 

Gin, cotton, roller and saw, description and use---- 

Ginneries, public, custom work-•- 

Ginning, cotton, machines, description and use- 

Gipsy moth, control work_ 

Girls’ clubs, advantages---:--—-— 

Glucose, exports- 


788 


365-367 


H. 

_ 227-322 

- 372-373 

— 375 

- 372-^5 

— 43 

— 37 

- 751,760 
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Glue— P»ge. 

exports, statistics- 743 

imports, statistics- 737 

Goats— 

condemnation at slaughter, 1907-1921_ 7SG 

number— 

in world countries—_ 675-680 

on farms and ranges, Jan. 1,19^_ 486 

Goatskins, imports, statistics- 738, 755,765 

Grades— 

corn, relation to marketing and prices_195-199 

cotton, ofBcial standards_ 379-381 

standard, for cattle and heef- 308-312 

Grading, cotton-37S-381 

Graduate work, department_65-60 

Grain— 

diseases in relation to market values_ 22 

exports, statistics_ 746,747. 751,752,753,760-761 

imports, statistics_ 740, 753,754 

exchange, supervision_14,34-35 

harvest time relations_;_ 100 

marketing studies-^_—__21-22 

products— 

exports, statistics_ 746.747 

imports, statistics_ 746-747 

selection for rotation with wheat_ 97 

statistics of crops of 1921_ 507-51^ 

storage, capacity of mills and elevators, by States, 1918- 794 

Grains— 
small— 

acreage In comparison with wheat_ 99 

cut for hay, acreage in 1919- 453 

use as feed, profits--- 13 

weights per bush^ estimates, 1902-1921-:- 778 

Grapefruit, imports, statistics--- 740, 757 

Grapes— 

imports, statistics_ 740 

shipments, 1919-1921, by States- 654 

Grapevines, acreage in 1919- 467 

Grasses— 

tame, acreage in 1919- 452 

use in rotation with wheat_-•- 97 

wild, salty or prairie, acreage in 1919- 450 

Grasshoppers, damage to wheat---108,109 

Grazing- 

capacity of western ranges-— 251-253 

forest- 57 

Great Basin, wheat production- 91 

Great Plains— 

wheat production-95, 96 

wheat rotation_ 97 

Growing season, average length- 419 

Grubs, white, injury to corn crop, control studies-186-187 

Gums, imports, statistics-—- 739,749 

Hams and shoulders, exports, statistics-:- 759 

Harvest— 

monthly, of crops, percentages,-- 774 

order of precedence with grains- 100 

Harvesters, wheat, methods of use.:---92,93 

Harvester-thrasher, use in wheat harvei^- 93 

Harvesting com, cutting with harvester- 180,181 

. EEauling, wagon and motor-truck, cost, etc., 1906.1916-— 791 

Hawaii— 

sugar productima 1913-1920_ 661 

sugar production 1856-1921- 657 
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Hay— Paspo. 

acre, labor and material requirements by States_814-S15 

acreage— 

1919_ 447 

in South, 1879-1919_ 337 

cost of production per acre, by States_814-815,828 

exports, statistics_ 747,749 

growing in Central Northwest_105,106 

imports, statistics___ 741,749 

losses, causes and extent 1909-1920_ 600 

market receipts, by months and years_ 602 

prices, by States and by months_ 595-601 

production— 

and value by States__ 595-^99 

1919, by States_ 263-264 

per capita and yield per acre_ 432 

shipments, by months, 1910-1921__603 

statistics— 

acreage, production, value, etc., 1849-1921_ 73,80,595-603 

summary, 1919, 1920,1921_ 770 

value of crop, comparison with wheat_ 80 

wild, production 1919, by States_ 263 

yield and prices, by States- 598 

Hemp— 

acreage in 1919--- 446 

imports, statistics__ 739,753,754,766 

Hereford cattle, distribution- 242 

Hessian fly, damage to wheat__108,109 

Hides— 
exports— 

world countries, 190^1920_ 681 

Imports— 

statistics- 738,755,765 

world countries, 1909-1920_ 681 

pricesi Chicago, 1910-1921_ 700 

Hog cholera, control progress-^_ 46 

Hog&— 

condemnation at slaughter, 1907-1921---_ 735 

importance in consumption of com_ 164 

market receipts at stoclsyards, and slaughter, 1915-1821— 715,727-728,735 
number— 

and value, January 1, 1920__ _ 470 

in world countxdes_ 675-680 

increase in South, 1880-1920_ 338 

on farms, Jfinuary 1,1920_:--- 483 

prices_i-- 723-725 

ratios with corn, 1910-1921-:-: 729 

registered, on farms, January 1, .1920----— 484 

statistics, number, value, imports, and exports- 722-729 

value, comparison with cattle and sheep—-:---- 228 

weight 1921 and 12-year average at prin<dpal markets-:- 729 

See also Swine. 

Home economics, study_ SI 

Homes, farm— 

improvement by extension workers- 31 

number reporting water supply- 506 

Homesteads, relation to wheat production, note—--93 

; Honey— . 

exports, statistics-----:- 743 

imports, statistics-—--:- 737 

reports semimonthly---—:- 40 
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Hops— 

consumption by brewers 1910-1921__ 6o6 

exports, statistics-747,749, 752, 761 

imports, statistics-:- 741,749, 754 

prices, by States and by months- 636^37 

production and value, by States-!- 636 

statistics .acreage, production, value, etc--- 635-637 

trade, international, by countries, 1910-1921--- 636, 637 

world production, 1895-1920, and by countries----— 635 

Horse— 

American utility type- 28 

feeds, kinds and amounts per animal, by States----!- 840 

labor— 

cost, as factor in wheat profits-116,117 

factor in wheat production--— 120 

Horses— 

colts, on farms, January 1, 1920-:-:— 471 

cost of keeping on farm----— 805 

exports, statistics__- 743, 757 

imports, statistics_-:- 737,764 

number— . 

and value, January 1,1920-. 470 

in world countries_:--- 675-680 

on farms, January 1, 1920_ 472, 474 

prices_ 684-686, 689, 734 

receipts at principal markets_ 686 

statistics, number, value, imports and exports—-- 684-689 

Horticultural Board, receipts in 1921-;- 69 

Husking, corn, from stalk, notes_178,192 


Idaho, wheat production periods____90,94 

Illinois— 

cattle industry, historical notes-;- 233-235 

wheat production periods_ 88,93,94,96 

Implements, farm— 

manufacture, 1920___— 795-798 

value on Januai*y 1, 1920___- 494 

xJDaports^ 

agricultural products, statistics- 737-743, 753-756, 769 

barley of world countries, 1911-1920_ 558 

cattle, 1918-1920___—_ 737, 764 

coffee, 1909-1920, by countries___ 669 

com— 

for 1914_—L_ 205 

of world countries, 1909-1920-_^_^___ 519 

cotton____ ^3 

cotton, 1S66-1921_ 610,610 

cottonseed oil— 

by countries, 1909-1920_ 618 

1913-1920, world countries_ 800 

flaxseed of world countries, 1911-1920-;_ 574-575 

’ hides and skins, 1909-1920, world countides- 681 

hogs, 1918-1920_____ 787 

hops, 1910-1921___-_— 636- 

horses, 1918-1920_ 737- 

Unseed oil, 1913-1920, world countries- 803 

meat and meat products, 1911-1920, world countries__ 682 

mutton, 1910-1920, world countries--- 718 

oats of world countries, 1911-1920_— 551 

olive oil, 1913-1920, world countries_:__;__ 801 

peanut oil, 1913-1921, world countries_^_ ^2 

peanuts, by countries_ 646-647 

pork, 1910-1920, world countries-;_:_^_ 729 

. potatoes— 

for. 1866-1921_______^ 583 

world eountries-i_ 590 

rice of world countries, 4909-1920_ 579 

rye of world countries, 1911-1920_ 565 
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Imports—Continued. Pago. 

sheep, 1918-1920_ 737 

swine,. 1918-1920_ 737 

_ tea, by countries_ _ _ 088 

vegetable oils, 1912-1921_ 799 

wheat— 

for world countries, 1909-1920_ 538 

-graphic showing_ 156,157 

wool, 1909-1920, world countries_ 722 

Income— 

farm, nature and uncertainty_ 1-6 

national, farmers’ percentage_ 1,2 

India— 

agricultural production, comparison with United States_ 407 

cotton production_ 325 

rubber, trade, international, 1909-1920, by countries_ 673 

Indiana, wheat production periods_89.91 

Insect, pest control studies_ 28 

Ins^ticide act, administration_ 32 

Insects, corn enemies, injmdes, causes, and control___186-187 

Inspection— 

food service work_ 40 

meat, statistics, 1907-1921_ 735-736 

wheat, discussion of details_129--130 

Insurance, crop, discussion:_ 121 

Interest rates— 

on short-time loans, by States_ 778 

to farmers in Southern States_ 368 

lowa^ 

crop selection, changes_ 104 

growing season and frost_ 106 

leading com State, 1011-1920_ 198 

wheat production, periods_88,96 

Ivory, vegetable, import, statistics-•_ 739,749 

Joint worm, damage to wheat-108,109 

Judgment notices, number filed during year- 33 

Jute, imports, statistics_ 739,753,754,766 

Kafir- 

acre, labor and material requirements, by States- 812 

acreage in South, 1879-1919_ 337 

cast of production per acre by States-812,826 

Kafirs, statistics, summary. 1919, 1920, 1921>-- 771 

Kansas City— 

freight rates on wheat- 135 

prices of wheat, discounts by grades-----144,145 

Kansas— 

loans to farmers^ kinds of security-- 121 

wheat— 

movement, remarks- 133 

productive periods___90,91,92,93,94,96 

Karochi, freight rates on wheat-^ 136 

Kids, number on farms and ranges, January 1, 1920-- 486 


.. m 

267-268 

361 , 3 ^ 

- 345 
496 

- 120 

805,807 
_ 105 


Labor, chore hours per farm, by States- 

cost— 

and requirements in baby beef production- 

in cotton production-^-:- 

distribution by seasons in Cotton Belt--— 

expenditure for Tvages, per farm, in 1919- 

farm— 

as factor in cost of wheat production--- 

power, cost comparisons of tractor and horse, 
r^ation to crop selection-:- 
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Labor—Continued, 
farm—Continued. 

supply and demand, 1919-1922- 786 

wages, 1910-1921_7S4-785 

liorse, chore hours per farm, by States- 841 

influence on cost of corn production, studies—^-192-193 

wages on farms, comparison with corn pi*ices, 1910-1921- 193 

wheat growing, as factor in profit making-115-118 

Laborers, farm— 

decrease in number_ 5,12 

hiring periods and percentages—_ 785 

Lambs— 

fattening, cost per head, by States_ 842-844 

number on farms, January 1,1920_ 485 

registered, on farms January 1, 1920- 484 

Land— 

area in United States and uses and conditions- 23 

banks, interest on farm loan bonds_ 14 

cost as factor in wheat profits_116,118 

farm, location and description-- 422 

improved— 

in farms_ 23,423 

operation hy tenants and croppers_ 499 

in harvested crops_ 424 

rents increase-10-11 

utilization study_22-24 

Lands— 

acreage per capita_:_ 431 

crop, relation to population, 1850-1920___ 431 

farm— 

increase in value__3,4,10, 24 

prices for wheat growing, note_ 118 

value per acre, January 1,1920_ 492 

irrigated and ifrigable, acreage in 1919_ 429 

plow, value, 1919-1922, by States_ 786 

relief map of United States_ 417 

use in 1920 and possible use_ 430 

wet, acreage needing drainage- 428 

Lard— 

exports, statistics_ 744,751, 758,759 

prices- 731,732 

Laws— 

administration by Agriculture Department- 31-33 

violation, cases in department-33 

Leaf spot, angular, cotton disease, control--- 357 

Leaf worm, cotton, habits and control_ 354 

Legislation, aid for farmers_13-15 

Legumes— 

acreage in South, 1879-1919- 337 

annual, cut for hay, acreage in 1919_ 453 

growing in Cotton Belt_ 346 

hay production in 1919, by States-- 264 

use in rotation with wheat_ 97 

Leighty, O. E.— 

C. R. Ball, O. C. Stine, and O, E. Bakee, article on “ Wheat produc¬ 
tion and marketing”- 77-160 

C. W, Waebueton, O. C. Stine, and O. E. Bakee, article on “The 

corn crop”___;_161-226 

Lemons^— 

exports, statistics-^_ 746 

imports, statistics_:_!_ 740,755 

Lettuce, shipments, 1919-1921, by States_ 653 

Library, number of books and increase during year—_ 20 

Licorice root, imports, statistics-i^_-_!___ 741,749 

Light, relation to plant growth, studies___ 27 

Linseed- 

exports, statistics_:_ 761 

imports, statistics_ 767 
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Linseed—Continued. 

oil— Pag®, 

exports, 1913-1920, world countries__ 803 

imports, 1913-1920, world countries_ 803 

production, imports and exports, 1912-1921_ 799 

Lint, cotton— 

five important types___ 328 

, production, cost variations__353-362 

Linters— 

consumption, 1909-1921_ 393,395 

production in 1899-1921, and uses_SSl-382 

removal from cottonseed__ 376,381 

supply and distribution, 1905-1921_ 395 

Live stock- 

farm, number and value, Januarj* 1, 1920_ 470 

feed, use of corn_ 165 

marketings, 1900-1921_ 734 

owners’ Indemnity for tuberciilous cattle_ 45 

prices— 

by age or class, 1916-1922_ 734 

encouragement_ 13 

products, sales, by monthly percentage_ 779 

sales— 

by farmers, monthly percentage_ 779 

by farmers’ per cent of all receipts, by States_ 780 

i^aughter under Federal inspection_;_ 735 

statistics, 1921- 675-736 

value on farms, January 1, 1920_-_ 495 

values by States, comparisons_ 7^ 

Liverpool- 

freight rates on wheat--136,137 

prices of wheat-145,146 

LiOans, farmers— 

In Southern States, forms and rates_ 367-369 

interest rates^ by States- 778 

Louisiana— 

cane-sugar production, 1911-1921- 659 

interest rates on loans to farmers_^_ 368 

pink bollworm, control work- 353 

Lumber— 

exports, statistics;----- 745,756,763 

imports, statistics_:-- 740,756,768 

Macaroni, etc., imports, statistics-^- 755 

Machinery, farm— 

manufacture, 1920_ 796-797 

value, January l, 1920, and per farm_- 494 

Madison, forest-products laboratory------ . 53 

Man labor- 

cost as factor in wheat profits----- 116 

factor in wheat production- 120 

Manila hemp, imports, statistics-- 739.753,754 

Maple products, statistics, production, yield, price, etc- 665-667 

Marketing- 

beef cattle, methods_— 277-2S0 

com— 

crop, prices, etc., factors governing-;-^- 195-208 

movement from farm- 199-202 

cotton, and prices_ 385-390 

grain, studies-21-22 

importance-^-^-----18^19 

problems, studies-^- 2S 

research work in-—--19-21 

wheat, and production of wheat, ai^cle by G. E. Ball, C. E. Leighty, 

O. 0. Stine, and O. B. Baker- 77-160 
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Marketing—Continued. 

wheat— Page. 

discussion of factors, etc_122-146 

freight rates-:__135-137 

movements from farm and exports_131-134 

receipts and exports, graph- 182 

remarks-122,130 

routes in 1839_ 88 

Markets— 

■Bureau— 

consolidation_ 16 

contract designation by Secretary- 34 

receipts in 1921-^_ 69 

cattle, receipts, location, etc_ 280-281 

corn, prices, etc., factors governing-:_ 195-208 

cotton— 

classification and location- 383-385 

prices by months_ 6137-615 

spot, location and functions-^- 383-385 

news sendee work___:___ 40 

wheat, principal in 1869_ 92 

Marquis wheat, popularity, note__:_123 

Meade cotton, substitute for Sea Island_ 372 

Meal- 

cottonseed, manufacture- 376 

exports, statistics- 747, 751 

imports, statistics_ 740,741 

Meat- 

animals. Bee Animals, meat; Beef cattle; Calves; Hogs; Lambs; 

Sheep. 

consumption, per capita, 1900-1921-:- 683 

inspection— 

law, administration_ 32 

statistics, 1907-1921_ 735-736 

work and reports on meat trade- 40 

statistics, production, imports, exports, and consumption, 1900-1921_ 683 

supply, relation to corn production_ 225-226 

Meats— 

exports— 

statistics_ 744, 750, 751, 758, 759 

world countries, 1911-1920-682 

imports— 

statistics_ 738 

world countries, 1911-1920_ 682 

. prices- 730-731 

quantity imported and condemned, 1914-1921_ 736 

statistics, production and exports, 1909-1921- 75, 76 

Meloy, G. S., a. M. Agelasto, C. B. Doyle, and O. C. Stine, article on “ The 

cotton situation ”- 323-406 

Michigan, wheat production periods_88,91,93 

Middlings, prices at aiinneapolis, 1916-1921, by months- 603 

Milk- 

cows. Bee Cows, milk. 

evaporated, etc., exports, statistics_ 743 

imports, statistics_ 737 

prices, 1920-1921_ 701-702 

uses. 1919-1921_ 707 

Mills— 

cotton consumption, 1876-1920_ 892,393,896 

cottonseed oil. products from seed_ 376,399 

. Milo— 

acre, labor and material I'equirements, by States- 812 

cost of production per acre, by States-812,826 

Milwaukee, wheat market_ 92 

Minneapolis— 

milling center and wheat selling- 143 

prices of wheat, discounts by grades- 144 

Minnesota, wheat production periods- 90,91,92,93,94,96 
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Mississippi— 

interest rates on loans to fanners_ 

Valley, wheat production, note___ 

Missouri, wheat production periods_ 

Mohair, production and value, 1919__ 

Moisture, relation to wheat production_ 

Molasses— 

exports, statistics__ 

imports, statistics_ 

Montana, wheat production_ 

Mortgages, farm, extension_ 

Motor trucks— 

cost of operation in Corn Belt_ 

hauls, distance, load, and cost, 1906, 1918_ 

number on farms, by States_^_:_ 

Mule colts, on farms, Jan. 1, 1920_ 

Mules— 

exports, statistics_ 

number— 

and value. Jan. 1, 1920- 

on farms, Jan. 1,1920_ 

numbers in world countries- 

prices_ 

statistics, number, value, imports, and export.?-— 

Muskmelons, market, acreage, 1919-^- 

Mutton— 

exports, 1910-1920, world countries_ 

imports, 1910-1920, world countries- 

Naval stores, exports, statistics- 

Navel orange, industiy development- 

Nebraska— 

leading corn State- 

wheat-production periods- 

Negro, farmers, aid by extension workers--— 

Negroes, owners of faimis, January 1, 1920- 

New Mexico, wheat production- 

New Orleans, freight rates on wheat- 

New York— 

freight rates on wheat- 

prices of wheat- 

wheat-production periods- 

Nitrogen, atmospheric, fixing- 

North Carolina, interest rates on loans to farmers- 

North Dakota— 

growing season and frost- 

loans to farmers, kinds of security_ 

wheat-production periods- 

Nursery stock— 

exports, statistics---- 

imports, statistics-- 

Nuts— 

acreage and value in 1919-:- 

exports, statistics- 

imports, statistics---- 

Oats— 

acre, labor and material requirements, by States 
acreage— 

comparison with wheat- 

graphic showing-1— 

in 1919--- 

consumption in world countries, 1909-1918- 

cost of production per acre by States- 

exports— 

of world countries, 1911-1920- 

statistics-- 

growing in central Northwest--- 

imports— 

world countries, 1911--1920- 

statistics-- 
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Oats—Continued. 

losses, causes and extent, 1909-1920___546 

prices at principal markets_:_ 546-547 

sowing dates, by States—--- 775 

statistics— 

acreage, production, and exports, 1910-1921_71,72,74 

acreage, production, value, etc_539-551 

summary, 1919,1920,1921_ 770 

value of crop, comparison with wheat___80 

weight per bushel, estimates 1902-1921_ 778 

world production and exports_ 781 

yield and value per acre and price_ 544 

Ocean freight rates— 

for grain_ 207-208 

on wheat_136,137 

Ohio—” 

cattle industry, historical notes_ 233 

Yailey, wheat production_ 95 

wheat production periods_87. SS, 89,91,93 

on- 

cake— 

exports, statistics_ 747,751, 761 

imports, statistics_ 741 

cottonseed, manufacture and value- 376,399-400 

See also Cottonseed oil. 

linseed, prices in New York in 1910-1922_ 573 

mills, number in Cotton Belt, and products--- 376 

soy bean, imports, statistics- 767 

trade, international, 1909-1920, by countries_ 670 

Oil-cake meal, trade, international, 1909-1920, by countries- 670 

Oil meal, prices at New York, 1910-1922- 604 

Oila— 

exports, statistics_^_ 744,761 

vegetable— 

exports, statistics_ 747, 749,762 

imports, statistics_ 741, 749, 767 

statistics, production, exports, imports, and international trade- 799^803 
Oklahoma— 

cotton growing, development_ So-.% 

interest rates on loans to farmers----- 368 

wheat production-:- 96 

OLeo oil, etc.— 

exports, statistics-!- 758 

imports, statistics—---^--- 738 

Oleomargarine production, 1918-1920___!___-_-_ 705 

Olive oil— 

exports, 1913-1920, world countries- SOI 

imports— 

•statistics--— 741,754, 767 

world countries, 1913-1920_ SOI 

production, imports, and exports, 1912-1921- 799 

Olives, imports, statistics_—_ 740 

Onimis— 

cost of production per acre--- 829 

imports, statistics-._-_ 742,755 

prices, by months and by States, 1910-1921_ 650 

production, acreage, and yield, by States- 650 

shipments, 1917-1921, by States- 651 

statistics, acreage, production, prices, etc-— 72,650-651 

imports, statistics_ 754 

Orange, navel, industry development_^_— 19-21 

Oranges— 

exports, statistics___ 746,760 

, imports, statistics_ 740, 755,7.57 

IHoduction and value, 1915, 1921_____ 633 

Orchards, losses from codling moth- 41 

Ckegbn, wheat production periods- 88,89,90,91,94,96 
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Packers— Pagew 

act, administration_33-34 

supervision, by Government act_ 14 

Packing-house products— 

exports, statistics-74i, 749,750,751 

imports, statistics_ 738,749 

Palm oil, imports, statistics_ 741 

Palouse, wheat district, note_ 96 

Paper, making in Alaska_ 59-60 

Pastures, improved, in farms_ 425 

Peach trees, acreage in 1919_ 466 

Peaches— 

prices, by States and by months_ 630-631 

production— * 

and prices, by States_ 630-631 

in 1919- 466 

shipments, 1917-1921, by States_:_ 631 

statistics, production, prices, shipments, etc_ 630-631 

Peanut oil— 

exports, 1913-1920, world countries_ S02 

imports, 1913-1920, world countries_ 802 

production, imports, and exports, 1912-1921_ 799 

Peanuts— 
acreage— 

in 1919_-_ 455 

in South, 1879-1919_^_ 337 

exports, statistics_ 741,747 

imports, statistics- 741 

statistics-^ 

acreage, production, value, etc--— 645-646 

production, 1910-1921_ 73 

trade, international, by countries- 646-647 

Pear trees, acreage in 1919_ 46S 

Pears—* 

prices, by States and by months_ 632,633 

production and prices, by States- 632 

shipments, by States_ 633 

statistics, production, prices, shipments, etc_:- 632-633 

Peas—;■ 

cost of production per acre__—---- 829 

field, acreage in 1919-----1- 454 

market, acreage in 1919- 461 

world production and acreage, by countries- 642 

Pecans, acreage in 1919---— 468 

Pennsylvania, wheat production periods- 88 

Pests— 

cotton, description and control_:- 349-354 

eradication— 

cooperation importance- 46 

need of research-42-44 

insect, eoiitrol studies--:— -:- 28 

Philippines, sugar production, 1856-1921---:- 657 

Phosphoric acid, manufacture, new process--a- 26 

Pigs, number on farms in 1919— -— 483 

Pine, white, blister rust destructiveness- 42 

Pineapples, imports, statistics__ 740 


Plant— 

diseases, control work- 

growth, relation to length of day--- 

Quarantine act, administration--- 

Planting— 

corn, dates, in various regions--- 

dates for certain crops—^--—~— 

Plum trees, acreage in 1919—i-:-— 

Plums and prunes, imports, statistics---- 

Population— 

country, number and per cent of totals January 1, 1920. 
i*ural and urban, distribution-;-——-— 


— 41 

27 
32 

. 183,184 
. 775-776 
467 
755 

502 

415 
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Population—Continued. Page. 

urban, number and per cent of total, January 1, 1920_ 504 

village, number and per cent of total, January 1, 1920_ 503 

Pork- 

cost of production per 100 pounds, by States_ 845 

exports— 

statistics- 744, 750, 751,759 

world countries, 1910-1920___ 729 

imports, world countries, 1910-1920_:_ 729 


Porto Rico— 

soil survey, areas mapped- 27 

sugar production, 1856-1921_ 657 

Potatoes— 

acre, labor, and material requirements by States_810-811 

acreage in 1919_ 456 

condition for 1900-1921_ 585 

cost of production per acre, by States_ 810-811,823-824 

imports, statistics- 742,754 

losses, causes and extent, 1909-1920___ 587 

prices, by States and by months- 583,587-590 

shipments, by States, 1917-1921___ 591 

statistics— 

acreage, production, value, etc_ 71, 72, 581-591 

summary, 1919,1920,1921- 770 

stocks on January 1 and prices, 1915-1922- 588 

sweet. {Bee Sweet potatoes.) 

trade, international, exports, imports, etc_;- 590 

value of crop, comparison with wheat___ 80 

world production and exports- 781 

yields by countries and by States_ 583,585 

Poultry- 

number and value, January 1,1920___-— 470 

number on farms, January 1,1920-- 487 

Power, farm work, cost data_ 805-807 

Precipitation— 

annual average_ 418 

relation to wheat production- 107-108 

Prices— 

beef cattle, at Chicago, monthly averages- 292-304 

cattle, comparison with general commodity prices-— 304-305 

corn— 

annual variations, studies-213-215 

fixing on Chicago market-;- 217 

on farms, December 1,1921, with comparisons-_-_—- 209-212 

seasonal fluctuations, studies-' 212-213 

war period, with comparisons_215-217 

cotton— 

and supply in 1921_ 404 

variations_-_385-387,888-390 

farm supplies, graphic showing of changes___ 119 

farmers* supplies, table, 1909-1921_^_^_ 782-783 

food crops, conditions determining.:_ 2r3 

market for corn, determination at Chicago- 217 

reduction for 10 leading crops—:_ l2 

variation for wheat.;________ 139-141 

wheat- 

factors in determination_-_... 122,137-146 

fixing on Liverpool market, note_ 217 

fluctuation_;_-_:______ 139-142 

fluctuation in Civil War and World War_! 147 

on principal markets-:-143-146 

relation to other prices in 1921, remarks---—— 141 

Primrose, growth, relation to length of day, iilusti*ation.--—..... '27 

Prune trees, acreage in 1919_;_:_-___ 467 

Primes— 

exports, statistics,—-- 760 
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I^blications— 

Division, receipts in 1921_ 99 

periodical, in service work_ _ 40 

Pulpwood— 

exports, statistics_ _ _ 74G, 749, 756 

imports, statistics_ 740, 740,756, 768 

international trade, 1909-1920, by countries_ 674 

supplies in Alaska_59-60 

Hailroads, freight rates for grain_ 207-203 

Railway freight tonnage, farm products and other, 1916-1921_ 790 

Rain, relation to wheat production_107-108 

Rainfall— 

Gotten Belt_ 341 

effect on com yield_184-185 

July, relation to corn yield, 1888-1921_ 184 

Raisins— 

exports, statistics- 746 

imports, statistics_ 740,755 

Range— 

cattle, dev^opment of industry_ 235-238 

western, carrying capacity for cattle and horses_ 245-253 

Ranges, cut-over pine lands, grazing capacity___ 255-256 

Reaper in use in harvesting flax and buckwheat._ 89 

wheat, development" and use_r_ 87,89,92 

Red River Talley, wheat production_ 93,96 

Regulatory work, relation to research work_ 33 

Rent, cost as factor in wheat production___ 120 

Rents, farm lands, increase_10-11 

Research— 

agricultural, relation to marketing- 19-21 

department, object and cost-25-29,67 

work- 

relation to regulatory work- 33 

value as national investment_ 28-29 

workers, need of better salaries-^-— 62-64 

Rice- 

acreage— 

in 1919_ 446 

in Sonth, 1879-1919- 337 

consumption in world countries, 1969-1918-— 580 

exports, statistics_ 747,749,752 

imports, statistics- 741,749,754 

losses, causes and extent, 1909-1920- 579 

statistics— 

acreage, production, value, etc--- 71,72,576-579 

summary, 1919, 1920, 1921- 770 

world countries— 

export, 1909-1920 _ 579 

imports, 1909-1920 _ 579 

world production and exports- 781 

yield and value per acre, and price- 578 

Hoad— 

construction, record under Federal-aid road act_____:— 47-51 

law, 1921, appropriation and provisions- 48-49 

projects, Federal aid, mileage and cost- 47-48 

work, use of surplus war materials----50,51 

Roads— 

Bureau, work in Alaska- 60 

construction-^ * 

investigation_ 28 

research problems- 50 

Federal-aid— 

expenditures, 1921------— . 70 

law, construction----;-47-51 

maintenance, difficulties-48,50 

99912*^—YBK1921-56 
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Boads—Continued, 
materials— 

investigations- 28 

transportation, improvement 1921_:- 48 

Rodents, eradication work-^- 46 

Root rot, cotton, cause and results-- 356 

Root-knot, cotton^ cause and prevention-- 356 

Rosin— 

exports, statistics- 745, 762 

trade, international 1909-1920, by countries-;— - 671 

Rotation— 

crop, use in control of cotton diseases- 356,367 

wheat, systems for several climates- ^ 

Rotations, com, with other crops-l'?6-178 

Rota— 
com^ 

injuries to corn, causes and control- 1^ 

investigations- 27 

cotton-root, cause and results-- —-- 356 

Roughage, marketing through beef cattle-:- 227-2^ 

Rubber, India, international trade, 1909-1920^ by countries:- 673 

Rural life, standards-24,66 

Russia, agricultural production, comparison with United States_ 407 

Bast- 

cotton, cause and control-::-- 356 

damage to wheat- HO 

effect on quality of wheat---i- 127 

wheat, spread by barberry- 45 

Rye^- 

acre^ labor and material requirements, by States---814 

acreager— 

in 1919_ 443 

comparison with wheat_ 99 

graphic showing- 103 

consumption in world countries, 190CN1918- 580 

cost of production per acre^ by States-- 814, 822 

exports, statistics- 746 

prices at Chicago- 564 

statistics, acreage,, production, value, etc- 71,72,74,559-565 

value of crop, comparison with wheat^- 80 

world countries— 

exports, 19Hr-1920-—— 5C5 

imports, 1911-1920-^- 565 

world production and exports-— ---:—:- 781 

yield and value per acre, and price-- 563 

Sago, imports, statistics- 741,749 

Sales, farm products, percentage of receipts by classes- 779, 7S0 

Salaries, professional, standards outside depai'tnient:-63-64 

Scab, damage to wheat- 110 

Schools— 

aid by department- SO 

receipts from forests_ TO 

rural, study courses-—---30 

ScientidC:— 

work, directox,^ appointment-;------— 29 

; worli^rs, need for better salaries-—^-62-63 

Scientists, trained, value to Nation-- 64 

fitea-island cotton, descriptioii---—--327,329 

Secretary of Agriculture. ()8ce Agriculture.) 

■ ■ iSc^ed— . 

alfalfa, prices at Kansas City-—-—---- 60S 

clover— 

statistics, production, 1910^1921- 73 

statistics summary, 1919, 1920,1921-^-:--— 771 

5 also Clover seed. 
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Seed—Continned. 

cost— Page. 

as factor in wheat production_ 120 

as factor in wheat profits_— IIT 

cottoi^ mixing as cause of deterioration of crop- 401 

fluantity per acre, various crops__ TT 6 

timothy. {Bee Timothy seed.) 

wheat, treatment for bunt_ 110 

Seed-grain, loans to farmers in 1921_ 70 

Seeds— 

exports, statistics_ 748,749,761 

imports, statistics_ 742.749,767 

Self binder, wheat, use in threshing_92,93 

Self-raker reaper. 8ce Reaper. 

Semolina, making and use__ 124 

Separator, grain, use in wheat liarvest_ 92 

Sheep— 

condemnation at slaughter, 1907-1921_ 736 

exports, statistics_ 743 

imports, statistics— 737 

number and value, January 1, 1920- 470 

number on farms, January 1, 1920- 4S5 

prices- 710,711-713.734 

receipts at stockyards, and slaughter, 1915-1921-715-717,735 

registered, on farms, January 1. 1920- 4S4 

statistics, number, value, imports and exports-710-718 

value— 

comparison with cattle and hogs--— 228 

with wool, comparison with cattle and hogs-228 

world countries, number- 675-^680 

Sheepskins, imports, statistics-738,765 

Sheets, E. W., 6. E. Bakes, G, E. Gibson, O; C. Stine, and R. H. Wilcxjx, 

article on Our beef supiily - 227-232 

Shorthorn cattle, distribution- 243 

Sickle, use in wheat harvest------87,88 

Silage— 

acre, labor and material requirements, by States- 808 

acreage of crops cut for- 179 

corn with annual acreage for use---164-165 ,173 

cost of production per acre, by States----80S, 

crops cut for, acreage in 1919-^----- 436 

production, 1919, by States- 262 

SUk— 

exports, statistics- 743 

imports, statistics-737,749,753,764 

world production, 1909-1920, by countries-—---—!- 674 

SUos, early use, and increase-——--- ISO 

■Sirup- 

cane, production, by States—;-^---- 660 

maple— 

prices by months---:- 667 

production, 1839-1921, and by States---- 665-866 

sorghum— 

production and value by States----- 667 

statistics, production, 1910-1921- 73 

Sisal grass, imports, statistics- 739,766 

Skins— 

exports, 1909-1920. world countries--;--- 681 

imports, 1909-1920, world countries—- 681 

horse— 

exports, statistics------— 744 

imports, statistics-----—- 738 

Smith-Hughes Act, aid to agricultural education—----* 30 

Smith-Lever Act funds expended in 1921--———-- 70 
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Smnt— . Pagei 

corn, loss from, 1917-1920- —185 

tlamage to wheat-—_i- 110 

injury to corn, causes, and control studies---- 185 

Snaps, cotton, description- 381 

Snow, relation to wheat production- 107-108 

Soil- 

depletion by corn cropping, suggestions to growers-:- 224 

fertility, relation of cattle industry-- 228 

regions, descriptions- 420 

regions of the Cotton Belt, map-- 339 

survey, area mapped- 27 

Soils— 

Bureau of, receipts in 1921-69 

colloidal particles, separation method- 26 

Cotton Belt--——- 340^41 

influence on corn production and yield-181 

Sorghum, sirup, production and acreage, by States_ 667 

Sorghums— 

‘ forage or fodder, acreage in 1919---;-^1;— ___ 445 

grain- 

acreage, in 1919_:--- 444 

acreage in South, 1879-1919--- 337 

cost of production per acre, by States____812,826 

labor a^ material requirements per acre, by States--- 812 

statistics, acreage, production, value, etc-^_ 71, 72,644^645 

South America, cotton production-:-327 

South Carolina interest rates on loans to farmers--368 

South Dakota, wheat-production periods—___-i—^__94,96 

Southern States, cotton crop importance-.*-- 323-324 

‘Soy-bean oil, imports, statistics-----741,747,767 

Spices— 

exports,-statistics---- —748,749 

imports, statistics---- 742, 749 

St. Louis, prices of wheat discounts by grades--:- 144 

Standards, grade for cotton- 379 

Starch— 

imiwrts, statistics-—----742,749 

exports, statistics-——---—-—--—:-:-— 748,749 

States Kelations Ser^uce— . 

' extension work in Alaska— ----- ——.——— 60 

receipts in 1921—^--^-’69 

“Statistics- 

agricultural— 

data, trends, 1899-1921____-_- 787 

- miscellaneous____1—- 770-803 

crops other than grain- 581-674 

farm animals and their products, 1921_ 675-736 

grain crops of 1921—- 507-580 

live stock, 1921_^-675-765 

tables and charts, use suggestion——;-——--112 

truck crops, 181^1921-:---- :—„i 647-655 

use by farmers in seeking profits----— 119 

vegetable oils, production, exports and imports, etc-:_ 799-803 

world production and exports of 10 principal crops- i_ ___ 781 

Staves, exports, statistics---- —-—1--— 745 

Steers— 

beef, conformation, requirements-——-306-307 

fattening— 

in CJom Belt, roughage requirements—_- 261 

in Gotten Belt, feed requirements_—_— -257-258 

; f^er, conformation, markets, and shipm^s.-—-282-286 

piney-woods, value for lumbering in pine woods---- 255 

prices, comparison with beef prices--—^----— 297-300 

Stem rust, wheat,, spread by, barberry-:--—45 
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Stine, 0. G.— Page. 

A. M. Agblasto, C. B. Doyie, and G, S. Meloy, article on “Tlie 

cotton situation”_S23-406 

C. E. Leighty, 0. \V. Wabbuston, and O. E- Bakeb, article on “ The 

corn crop”_161-226 

0. E. Haul, G. B. Leighty, and O. E. Bakeb, article on “ Wheat pro¬ 
duction and marketing ”_77-100 

B. W, Sheets, 0. E. Bakeb. C. E. Gibson, and R. H. Wilcox; article 

on “ Our beef supply ”_ 227-322 

Stockyards act, administration_:_33-34 

Storage— 

cold, space by States, 1921_ 703 


Strawberries— 

acreage in 1919_ 469 

prices at principal markets___:_ 653 

shipments, 1917-1921, by States_ 653 

Sugar— 
beet— 

production, 1861-1922__ 657-659 

world production, by countries_ 663 

cane— 

production, 1856-1922_ 657 

world production, by countries--;_ 663-664 

crops, acreage in .1919^_ 457 

exports, statistics_,_ 748,749,752,757 

grape, exports, statistics- 751,760 

Hawaii production_:____ 657,661 

imports, statistics__:_ 742,749,754,757,76t 

maples— 

prices, by months_ 667 

production, 1839-1921, by States_ j66p-666 

production, 18^1922___^ 65T 

statistics— ' 

exports, 1910-1921____—74 

production, by-prwlucts, etc- 651-664 

summary, 1919, 1920, 1921- 771 

supply, per capita and total_:---- 660 

- trade, international, 1909-1920. by countries_____ 662 

world production and exports_ 781 

Supplies, cost on farms, comparison wdtli piices. of cotton, 1910rl921— 364-365 

Surplus crops, utilization studies--;- 28 

Sun'eys, cotton-production cost, charts- 358-364 

Sweet com— 

cost of production per acre---- 829 

market acreage in 1919-—-- 462 

Sweet potatoes— .. 

cost of production per acre----------829 

prices, by States and by months-^--591-^94 

production and Talue by States----- :591-^592 

shipments, by States, 1917-1921-—---- 592 

statistics, acreage, production, ralue, etc., 1849-1921- 71,72,591-495 

yield and prices by States-------— 593 

Swine— . 

exports, statistics____—---- 743 

imports, statistics--^-—r.-..., 737 

value on farms, 1910-1921-- 163 

iSee also Hogs. 

Sydney, freight rates on wheat--------.-r- 

Tallow— 

exports, statistics--;---^ 744,750 

imports, statistics-;---—-- —738 

tTanning materials— 

exports, statistics_^------- 749 

imports, statistics---——--— - 739,745,749 
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Tm— 

imports, statistics_ 742,749, 7o3,754, 767 

trade, international, 1906-1920, by countries__ 668 

Teachers, aid by departsaeat publications___ SO 

Telephones— 


use on farms, statistics_ 788 

Tenancy, farm-;_ 498 

Tennessee, interest rates on loans to farmers_ 368 

Texas— 

cattle industry, historical notes_ 233 

cotton— 

. growing practices___-_ 347 

growing, development_331-334 

planting and picking dates- 342 

interest rates on loans to fanners___ 368 

pink bollworm. Introduction and spread_352-353 

wheat production periods___ 89,96,94,66 

Threshing— 
cost— 

as factor in wheat produetioii_^__—_ 120 

as factor in wheat profits_ 116 

wheat, illustration_f--- 92 

Tick, cattle, eradication progress-: 44 

Ties, railroad, exports, statistics-^---745,763 

Timber— 

exports, statistics_____^ 746,756, 763 

growing^— - 

forest lands___^-57 

on private laud, encouragement- 54 

imports, statistics_ 740 

Ifational forests, uses, statistics- 792 

resources, investigations_ 54 

Timothy— - 

acreage in 1919____ 448 

and clover, mixed, acreage in 1919_ 449 

seed;— 

exports, statistics_ 748 

prices, by months___-_606,607 

production, labor, and material reouareanents per acre, by States- 816 

receipts at Chicago, 19ii6-1922, fey months-^---608 

Tobacco— 

acre, labor, and material requii'emeats, by States_ S12 

acreage in 1919____^—; 446 

cost of production per acre, by States___^_812,826 

exports, statistics_ 748,749,752;, 757, 762 

imports, statistics_ 742,749,753,754, .757; I6S 

losses, causes and extent, 1909-1920_ 622 

planting dates, by States__-_ 775-776 

^ices, by States and by months_:__’621-623 

production, acreage and value by Statea___ 621 

statistics— 

acreage and production, 1910-1921_____!_71,73 

acreage, production, value, etc_-_619-604 

summary, 1919, 1920, 1921_ 770 

trade, intexnationaL by countries_ _^_^_-_^_ 624 

value of crop, comparison with wheat_-_;_^_ 80 

world production— 

and exports_-___ 781 

by countries___619-620 

Tomatoes— 

cost of prodnction per acre__-___829 

mai^et, acreage in 1919_;______462 

prices^ by States and by months___ ®52 

prodncUoia, acreage, and yield, by States_ 657 

shipments, 1917-1921, by States_ 652 

statistics, acreage, production prices, etc_,_ 651-652 
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Page. 

Tennage, railway freight, 1916-1921_ _ _ 790 

Tools, farm, value, January 1, 1920, and per farui_ 494 

* Traction engines— 

steam, manufacture, 1920_ 795 

use in threshing_ 92 

Tractor— 
cost— 

as factor in wheat profits_ 117 

of data from-S05-S07 

work, farms of various sizes_:_ 806 

Tractors— 

farm, power cost comparison with horse_S05-S07 

gas, manufacture, 1920_ 795 

number of farms reporting, and per cent of total_ 505 

number on farms, by States_ 789 

Trade— 

routes in wheat shipments_156. ibr 

wheat, international showing_156,157 

Traffic, tests of experimental roads_ 50 

Transportation— 

cotton, practices___:_ 390 

freight rates in wheat marketing_135-lST 

importance to fanners_:__ 9-10 

rail and ocean rates, for corn and wheat_ 207-20S 

wheat— 

marketing-:- 88,90,92 

routes in 1839_-_!_ 88 

Trees, apple— 

acreage in 1919_:___ 464 

number of bearing age, acreage in 1919_ 464 

Truck crops— 

cost of production per acre____ 829 

statistics, acreage, production, value, etc- 647-654 

Tuberculosis, animal, eradication_ 44-45 

Turkeys, prices, 1909-1921_—-- 709 

Turnips, prices, by months^_ 652 

Turpentine— 

exports, statistics- 745,762 

trade, international, 1909-1920, by countries.---_ 672 

United States— 

agricultural production, preemioeoce__:-—^ 407 

agricultural products, exports, comparison with other nations-:— 497 

Upland cottons, description_ 329-330 

Utah wheat production periods- 88,90 

Vanilla beans, Imports, statistics.__:-—-742, 749 

Veal, cdnsumption per capita, 1907-1921---^- 316 

Vegetables— 

exports, statistics---i— 748,749 

home value in 1919— -—--— 458 

imports, statistics-------^-742-743, 749 

■ markets, receipts 1916-1921__—---652-656 

sale, acreage in 1919-----— -- 459 

Vegetation, native of United States:-;--- 421 

Virginia— 

cattle industry, historical notes----- 232 

wheat production, early period-----— 87 

wheat production periods-87,88 

Vocational Education, Federal Board, cooperation—^--- 30 


Wages, farm— 

comparismi with prices of cotton, 1919-1921.-,—--- 364-^ 

grai&iie showing of changes—1.—------—r—- 

hifluenee on cost of com production--—--- —192-193 

labor, 1^9-1921.---------'^84-7^ 

reduction disproportionate- 5,12 
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Wheat—Coiitinued. 

' production—Continued, ^ Page. 

in world_81~S4 

increase in 25 .veal’s-149-150 

increase in United States-85-97 

^er capita, and yield per acre- 432 

relation to World War, etc., review-155-160 

surplus andl deficiency- 130 

world, graphs, 1891-1921- 83 

world, percentages for countries, map- 82 

world, trend- 84 

profit in growing, comparison with corns- 104 

quality— 

and receipts, graph- 128 

variation, etc., discussion-^-127-130 

regions in United States of principal production, changes-88-96 

seed treatment for disease- 110 

soft red winter, production, varieties,, and use-,-123,125 

sowing dates, hy States_______ 775 

spring— 

acreage in 1919_:-!--- 439 

area—___^- 101 

growing in relation to other crops_ 100 

statistics— 

acreage, production, and exports, 1910-1921- 71,72, 74 

acreage production, value, etc--!- 520-538 

production, graphic lowing___:- 86 

production, value and exports- 80 

summary, 1919. 1920, 1921- 770 

storage in dry climate, note--- 132 

value— 

In terms of other goods, discussiott----147-148 

of crop with comparisons;_ SO 

on farms, 1910-1921_____ 163 

values, comparison of purchasiDg power—^ --- 148 

weight per bushel, estimates 1902-1921-^--—;— 778 

White Cfuh, production and use_i— 125 

winter— 

acreage in 1919-;-^-438 

advantages in growing, etc-^--^ lOO, 101 

cost valuations, graphs, and discussion---113 

world production and exports___-__ 781 

yield and value per acre, and price------- 528 

Wilcox, K. h:, R W. Snssixs,. Ch H C. K. Ox&Bosi^ and 0. E. 

Stine, article on " Our heef supply ”_^___—__ 227-322 

Willamette UalTey, wheat production- 90 

Wilt cotton^ cause and prevention_ 355-356 

Wisconshi— 

farm, aid hy home demonstration work____36-37 

Madison forest products iahoratOBy^_- 53 

wheat productiou periods---!-— 88,89,93 

Wood— 

consumpfibn and production_ 54 

exports, stajtistica- 745, 749. 768 

imports, statistics--739-740, 749, 768 

puip, trade, international, ISOU^ISIS), by eoantries:____674 

Woodlands, acreage in 1920_ 426-427 

WoodTots, acreage and vaFue._ 54 

Wool— 

escports— 

statistics_;___^_749 

world countries. 1909^1920:_ 722 

goaf, camel, etc., imports, sfafistics___ 737 

* imports 

statistics______737, 7^, 753. 7C4 

worid countries, 1909-1920_ 722 
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Wool—Continued. Page. 

prices_ 720-721 

production and value, 1919- 4S6 

statistics— 

production, 1909-1921- 76 

production, value, and international trade_718-722 

world countries, 1910-1920- 718 

Work stock, cost of keeping, relative importance of items, by States_ 840 

Workers, department, educational advantages_65-66 

World— 

production and export trade, 10 great crops_ 781 

War- 

effect on wheat prices-139-141 

effect on wheat production- 149 

Worm— 

corn-ear, injury to corn, control studies---1_186-187 

corn-root, injuries and control studies- 187 

Yields, wheat, changes in 25 years in United States-85-87 

Bee also Statistics of all crops. 
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